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PREFACE. 


The  present  work  Is  an  expansion  and  further  elabora- 
tion of  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  my  Outlines  of  Psychology. 
Although  the  mode  of  arrangement  and  of  treatment  will 
in  the  main  be  found  to  be  similar,  the  book  may  be 
described  as  a  new  and  independent  ]>ubiication.  It  is 
specially  intended  for  those  who  desire  a  fuller  present- 
ment of  the  latest  results  of  psychological  research  than 
was  possible  in  a  volume  which  aimed  at  being  elementary 
and  practical.  Hence  much  more  space  has  been  given 
to  the  new  developments  of  "physiological"  and  ex- 
perimental psychology,  to  illustrations  of  psychological 
principles  in  the  phenomena  of  racial  and  animal  life, 
of  insanity  and  hypnotism.  At  the  same  time,  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  illustrate  the  obscurity  and  debatable- 
ness  of  many  of  the  problems  of  the  science,  and  to  aid 
the  reiider  in  arriving  at  a  judicial  conclusion  on  these 
points  by  historical  references  to  the  main  diversities  of 
doctrine.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  the  treatise  will 
find  its  proper  place  beside  the  Outlines^  the  success 
of  which  would  have  made  it  a  fatuity  on  my  part  to 
try  to  supplant  it. 

With  respect  to  the  fuller  references  to  nervous 
conditions  to  be  found  in  the  new  work,  a  word  of 
explanation  may  perhai^s  be  needed.  In  thus  admitting 
the  claims  of  the  neurologist   to  be  heard   within   the 
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psychological  domtiin,  I  have  no  intention  to  repudiate 
my  former  conviction  that  nervous  physiology  will  never 
usurp  the  place  of  psychology  proper,  as  the  science 
which  has  to  disentangle  and  reduce  to  simplicity  the 
web  of  consciousness.  On  the  other  hand,  this  larger 
admission  of  physiological  matter  may  be  taken  to  mean 
that  1  am  far  from  the  standpoint  of  that  psychological 
asceticism,  which,  disowning  the  ]JOor  body  altogether, 
seeks  at  this  time  of  day  to  elaborate  a  theory  of  mind- 
action  ad  intra,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  system 
of  organic  forces  which  is  conditioning  this  action  at  every 
point. 

Among  many  valuable  recent  contributions  to  the 
science,  I  would  acknowledge  my  special  indebtedness 
to  the  writings  of  Professor  Wundt,  Professor  Ribot, 
Dr.  Ward,  Professor  Ladd,  Dr.  Munstcrbcrg,  and 
Professor  W.  James,  to  alt  of  which  numerous  references 
will  be  found  in  the  course  of  my  exposition.  To  the 
full,  vital,  and  eminently  modern  Principles  of  Psychology 
of  W.  James  I  wish  more  particularly  to  tender  warm 
acknowledgments. 

1  would  also  acknowledge  my  personal  obligations  to 
my  Iriend  Dr.  W.  C.  Coupland,  who  has  generously 
assisted  me.  by  reading  through  the  sheets  of  my  work. 
But  for  his  fine  critical  judgment  and  his  kindly  solicitude 
the  blemishes  of  my  workmanship  would  be  far  more 
numerous  than  they  arc. 

HaMP8TSA0» 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


CHAPTER  I. 
AIM  AND  SCOPE  OF  PSyCHOLGGY. 

5  I.  Provisional  Definition  of  Psychology.  Psychology  (from 
ifrtr^  soul,  and  Xo70f  reasoned  account)  is  commonly  defined 
as  the  science  that  investigates  and  explains  the  phenomena 
of  mind,  or  the  inner  world  of  our  conscious  experience.  These 
phenomena  include  our  feelings  of  joy  and  sorrow,  love,  etc., 
our  processes  of  imagination  and  tliought,  our  actions  so  far  as 
Ihey  are  ours,  that  is,  involve  our  conscious  impulses  and  voli- 
tions, our  perceptions  of  external  objects  as  mental  acts,  and  so 
forth.  Psychology  or  Mental  Science  seeks  to  supply  a  general 
theory  or  doctrine  of  this  group  of  phenomena.  That  is  to  say^ 
it  aims  at  giving  us  an  accurate  description  of  the  phenomena 
themselves  in  their  main  varieties,  and  a  precise  statement  of 
the  general  lav^s  by  which  we  may  understand  and  account  for 
ifacBc  phenomena.^ 

S  2.  Relation  of  Psychical  to  Physical  Phenomena.  As  soon  as 
we  begin  to  think  about  this  class  of  phenomena,  we  find  our- 
selves compelled  to  bring  them  into  relation  to  the  other  great 
group  of  phenomena  which  arc  {in  most  cases  at  least)  studied 
before  psychical  phenomena,  that  is  to  say,  physical  pheno- 
mena, or  the  qualities  and  actions  of  material  objects.  It  must 
be  evident  that  to  speak  of  a  region  of  mental  activity  at  all 

*  On  Uw  odgin  and  Liiitory  of  the  cem  Piycbology.  •«  Sir  Wh  Hamilton'* 
Ltttuut  m  Mttaphjiuci,  i.  p.  150, 
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is  implicitly  to  mark  it  off  from  tlic  region  of  physical  opera- 
tions. The  inner  world  of  feeling  and  thought  stands  over 
again&t  the  outer  world  of  figured  material  bodies  wiih  their 
movements,  sounds,  etc.  The  first  is  marked  oH'as  thi:  subject- 
world,  or  as  the  domain  of  the  conscious  subject  or  ego ;  the 
second  as  the  object-world,  or  the  domain  of  the  non-ego.* 
Without  at  present  inquiring  wherein  exactly  the  difference 
consists,  it  is  enough  to  call  attention  to  the  radical  distinction 
which  we  instantly  become  aware  of  as  soon  as  we  tiy  to  formal 
B  clear  conception  of  a  mental  fact.  ^M 

But,  in  the  second   place,  it  is  no  less   evident  that  the 
phenomena   with   which    the   psychologist    deals    are    closely 
attached  to  those  of  the  material  world.    And  the  medium  by^f 
which   this   connexion  is  effected  is  the  bodily  organism,  and 
more  particularly  certain  parts  of  it,  which  stand  in  a  peculiarly 
intimate  relation  to  our  mental  life,  viz.,  the  Ncn'ous  System 
and  the  organs  of  Sense  and  Movement.    Wherever  we  discover  ■ 
mind  or  mental  activity,  whether  in  ourselves,  in  other  men,  " 
or  in  the  lower  animals,  we  find  it  closely  conjoined  with  the 
functional  actions  of  such  bodily  organs. 

g  3.  Hittarical  Drtelofntttnl  nf  iJta  of  Hind.  This  double  relation  of  the 
pvjrchical  ,tc>  the  phynical  ha*  alu-ay*  been  apprehended  with  varying  dcgreea  of 
distinctness  since  the  human  mind  first  began  to  think  about  il»clf.  But  some- 
times  ihe  one  side  of  this  icbtion,  BOmelimcB  the  olhcr,  lus  occupied  aticrition  to 
the  partial  exclusion  of  the  oiha.  In  ihc  first  crude  ideas  of  mind  reached  by  the 
lower  iace»,  u-e  ma^y  discern  an  effort  at  once  to  set  mind  in  antlUiesis  tu  materia] 
objccia  by  conceiving  of  it  as  something  unjtubctanttat  and  intangiblti,  *.r-,  bicath, 
Emoke,  an  attenuated  matetial  image  of  the  body,  and  aI«o  to  connect  it  with  the 
bodily  oiganiiim  as  the  cause  of  its  mo^-cmenis.  At  this  stage  of  its  development, 
howcvd,  aa  these  ideas  of  breath,  etc.,  show,  the  human  intellect  was  unalbte  to 
form  the  abstract  idea  of  mind  as  aomcibing  radically  unlike  material  things.  A 
dearer  conception  of  mind  or  soul  was  developed  in  connexion  with  early  pit ilo- 
•ophic  thought,  and  under  the  influence  of  religious  feelings  and  aspiiationa.  The 
soul  was  now  conceived  of  a»  a  »eparate  essence  or  substance  only  temporarily  and 
Bcciderttally  connected  with  the  body.  Here,  it  is  evident,  the  diflerence  rallicr 
than  the  connexion  between  mind  and  body  was  (he  point  ■pccially  emphaMicd. 
In  opposition  to  this  tfintttaliuic  tendency  we  find  a  matfrialiviic  tendency  to 
abwrfo  mind  into  llic  body,  and  to  regatd  tlie  activities  of  thought  and  volition  aa 
identical  with,  or  at  least  as  ditecily  arising  out  of,  the  physical  actions  ot  move. 
menia  of  the  body  01  of  certain  of  iu  otgaiu. 


*  Subject  (subjective]  refers  to  the  conscious  individual  who  linowi,  is  affected, 
■nd  so  forth ;  object  (objective)  to  the  thing  eitternat  to  the  mind  which  is  Itnowa 
by  it  or  which  alTects  it.    Sec  Hamilton's  l^durtt  om  Uetapkyutt,  i.  p.  159. 
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Aj  |Dit  hinted,  the  quaai- material  form  which  inan'fl  Rrn  idea  of  the  »oul 
nmrncd  is  explained  in  pait  by  ilic  fact  that  a.  clcai  conception  erf  the  mental  u 
fOch.  and  in  iti  dilTercnce  from  the  material,  was  impauible  to  the  undeveloped 
intcltigencc.  A  child'*  littt  ideas  about  the  sou)  are  neceuarlly  derived  Trora,  « 
tubioncd  after,  iruteiial  thingn.  As  a  ^rther  reason,  it  is  evident  that  in  trying  to 
acomnt  Sot  the  phenomena  of  life,  such  as  seif-initiated  movement  and  phon^iion. 
man  aatwally  thought  of  (he  iwul  or  vital  principle  under  a  material  form.  It  i« 
not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  thi»  wa«  the  only  or  even  ihe  main  motive. 
Phenomena,  like  fthadowi,  imsgcs  in  water,  dreams,  and  lastly  dealh,  muit  very 
early  have  KUKccntcd  the  idea  of  lomclhing  residing  within  the  body  th;it  is 
Euhiontd  like  the  Kaiiic,  and  yet  is  unsubstantial  and  capable  of  free  egress 
ihnxi^  the  «olid  frame. 

The  philotophico-rcligioaa  idea  of  the  soul  as  a  separale  principle  or  essence, 
only  temporarily  and  actidenwlly  a»ocialed  with  the  body,  which  arises  at  a 
highef  stage  of  thoi^ht,  appears  in  the  ancient  philosophy  of  India,  and  in  the 
ibcology  of  the  New  TesumcnL  It  also  ptcscnu  itself  very  distinctly  in  Greek 
philosophy,  more  especially  in  the  writings  of  Plato. 

In  modem  phili>M>phy  the  opposition  of  mind  and  matter  has  become  mttch 
more  diuinctly  apprehended.  Dexc.irtes  look  the  lead  by  making  mind  the  subject 
of  the  mo«t  direct,  and  ihercfnre  certain  knowledge,  and  suhKcquent  thinkers  agree 
in  the  nain  in  approuhtag  the  problem  of  knowledge  bya  preliminary  examinitioa 
of  the  roind  that  Icnowa. 

At  the  same  lime  the  opposite  tendency  to  material  isemtnd  has  been  illustrated, 
not  only  in  the  avowedly  materialistic  systems  of  Hobbes,  Hclvetiun,  and  others, 
bat  las*  manifestly  in  the  attempts  of  modern  binlogy  to  class  mental  activiiiea 
wtUi  tb«  funciions  of  itie  organism,  and  to  view  tliem  as  tiic  outcome  of  special 
vgana,  the  ncrve-ccnUes  of  the  brain.' 

I  4.  Modem  Psychology  and  Philosophy.  The  modem  science 
of  ps)'chology  exhibits,  like  this  prae-sclenti&c  thought  about 
mind,  traces  of  each  of  the  two  tendeocies;  the  spiritualistic 
and  the  materialistic. 

The  first  thing  to  note  about  this  modem  branch  of 
inquirj'  is  that  it  has  separated  itself,  in  a  measure  at 
least,  from  philosophy.  As  a  positive  science,  it  aims  merely 
at  studying  observable  facts  or  phenomena,  and  draw-ing 
inferences  from  these,  according  to  properly  scientific  methods 
of  investigation,  respecting  tlielr  laws.    As  a  science  of  mind, 

1  On  the  history  of  the  terms,  soul,  mind  and  the  connected  conceptions,  sea 
Sir  W.  Tlairrilton,  Letiurn  en  Utiafhyiict,  i.  p.  133 ;  Tylor,  Primilivt  Cullurf,  1. 
cliap.  ».;  Siebeck,  OtsckickU  dtr  PtyeMahgit,  especially  I.,  EinUiHaig,  and  iL, 
3v  Abachnitt,  im  Kap  [Die  Lehre  vom  Pneuma) ;  Votkmann,  t-tkrhuek  der 
PijiMogu,  i  9.  The  parallelism  between  tlie  development  of  the  idea  of  mind 
ia  the  race  and  in  the  individual  is  brought  out  by  IfofTding,  Ptydtolngy,  i.  4X3. 
Tba  btaritif  of  psychology  on  the  metaphysical  question  of  Mind  and  Body  will  bo 
ba«  talfcn  op  at  the  end  of  our  study. 
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it  does  not  discuss  the  question  of  the  ultimate  nature 
of  spiritual  activity,  or  the  substance  of  mind,  and  the  related 
question  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  These  it  hands  over 
to  the  branch  of  philosophy  or  metaphysic  known  as  Rational 
or  Inferential  Psycliolog)-,'  reserving  for  itself  the  more  modest 
title  of  Scientific  or  Empirical  Psychology. 

Again,  modem  psychology  has,  as  a  positive  science,  separ- 
ated itself  from  philosophy  in  another  way.  As  already  hinted, 
the  central  problem  of  modem  philosophy  is  the  nature  and 
certainty  of  knowledge.  The  investigation  of  this  problem  was 
for  a  time,  especially  in  England  by  Locke  and  his  successors, 
carried  out  by  an  examination  of  the  contents  of  mind  (ideas 
and  impressions).  Hut  it  has  now  come  to  be  recognised  that 
a  study  of  mental  processes,  e.g.,  the  way  in  which  perceptions 
and  ideas  arise,  is  distinct  from  a  critical  inquiry  into  their 
validity.  As  a  science,  then,  psychology  confines  Itself  to 
studying  what  we  call  thinking  or  reasoning  as  it  actually 
takes  place,  that  is,  as  a  psychical  process,  determined  by 
certain  conditions.  The  problem  of  testing  the  objective 
validity  or  truth  of  our  thoughts  it  hands  over  to  Philosophy 
or  Theory  of  Knowledge.' 

§  5.  Points  of  Contact  between  Psychology  and  Physical  Science. 
In  thus  separating  itself  as  a  positive  science  from  philosophy, 
psychology"  has  placed  itself  more  on  the  level  of  the  physical 
sciences.  Its  conceptions  of  mental  phenomena,  and  of  laws 
to  be  ascertained  by  induction  from  these,  have  in  fact  been 
modelled  on  the  pattern  of  conceptions  reached  by  physical 
science.  More  particularly  in  its  consistent  determination  to 
deal  with  all  mental  processes  as  subject  to  the  great  law  of 
causation,  modem  psychology  has  tended  to  assimilate  itself  in 
one  important  respect  to  the  physical  sciences.  Not  only  so,  a 
distinct  approximation  of  psychology  to  physical  science  has 
recently  been  effected  by  the  growing  recognition  of  the 
interaction  of  mind  and  body.  Our  knowledge  of  the  way  in 
which  mental  activity  is  connected  with  the  bodily  life  has 
been    greatly  advanced    by   the    recent    development  of   the 


)  Sc«  Hamilton,  Lteturtt  ok  Uelafkfsies,  i.  p.  lat,  etc  ;  and  Wundt,  Phytht, 
PtytUolog'u,  p.  S,  eic 

*  The  reUtion  of  psychology  to  philosophy  U  dbeuMed  by  ProC  Creom 
Robertton  in  Uind,  vol.  viti.  p.  i. 
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bbloglcal  sciences,  and  more  particularly  neurology,  or  the 
science  of  the  normal  functions  an<)  functional  disturbances  of 
the  nervous  system.  As  we  shall  see  presently,  a  great  deal 
of  new  and  valuable  information  has  been  acquired  quite 
recently  respecting  the  nervous  conditions  of  mental  activity, 
and  we  are  now  able  to  conclude  with  a  high  degree  of 
probability  that  every  psychical  process  or  psychosis  has  its 
correlative  nervous  process  or  neurosis ;  and  psychologists, 
while  insisting  on  the  disparity  of  mental  and  physical 
processes,  have  shown  themselves  ready  to  acknowledge  and 
profit  from  all  that  physiologists  discover  with  respect  to  the 
ncr\'ous  accompaniments  of  mental  states,  and  the  way  in 
which  variations  in  the  former  affect  the  latter. 

5  6.  How  Psyduilogy  separaUs  itself  from  Physical  Science. 
While  the  development  of  the  modem  science  of  psychology  has 
llius  involved  an  approximation  of  this  branch  of  inquiry  to 
physical  science,  it  has  not  by  any  means  tended  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  former  into  the  latter. 

The  modem  scientific  psychologist  follows  the  tradition  of 
philosophical  spiritualism  so  far  as  to  insist  on  the  radical  dis* 
parity  of  the  psychical  and  the  physical.  He  contends  that 
mental  phenomena  diH'cr,  in  the  nature  of  their  elements  and  in 
the  mode  of  their  grouping,  from  physical.  A  sensation  is 
something  intrinsically  dissimilar  to  any  form  of  physical  move- 
ment, such  as  presumably  takes  place  in  the  nervous  system. 
Consequently  psychical  processes  cannot  be  included  in  and 
studied  as  a  part  of  the  functional  activities  of  the  bodily 
organism.  However  closely  connected  with  these  last,  they 
form  a  group  of  phenomena  of  a  quite  special  kind,  and  needing 
separate  study. 

Again,  the  modem  psychologist  contends  not  only  that 
ps}'chical  phenomena  are  different  in  kind  from  physical,  but 
that  they  have  to  be  approached  by  a  different  mode  of  obscr%'a- 
tioa  from  that  which  is  employed  in  physical  investigation.  We 
cannot  study  thoughts,  sentiments,  or  desires  by  means  of  the 
senses  as  we  study  bodily  movements.  They  have  to  be  in- 
spected by  what  is  called  internal  obser\'ation  or  introspection, 
a  process  to  be  more  fully  explained  in  the  next  chapter.  This 
self-observation  has,  as  we  shall  see,  its  own  peculiar  difficulties, 
and  as  the  history  of  the  science  fully  illustrates,  the  successful 
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handling  of  it  presupposes  particular  gifts  and  a  special  training 
in  the  investig:ator.* 

§  6fl.  Special  xnUrat  of  Psychology.  Lastly,  the  modem 
psychologist  contends  that  his  science  appeals  to  a  peculiar  in- 
terest. Every  branch  of  scientific  study,  as  botany,  astronomy, 
geology,  derives  a  special  interest  from  certain  peculiarities  of 
its  phenomena,  «^.,  the  beauties  of  plant  form  and  colour,  the 
sublimity  of  astronomical  space  and  geolojjical  time.  But  the 
sourcesof  interest  which  psychology  makes  use  of  differ  still  more 
widely  from  those  employed  by  the  physical  sciences  than  these 
last  differ  one  from  another.  It  is  our  interest  in  man  as 
contrasted  with  nature,  in  human  character,  life  and  experience 
as  contrasted  with  the  march  of  events  in  the  physical  world. 
Psychology,  even  as  positive  science,  still  links  itself  with  that 
group  of  studies  long  since  marked  off  as  the  moral  sciences. 
A  scientific  study  of  the  thoughts,  passions,  impulses  of  the 
mind  is  clearly  connected  with  the  solution  of  the  old  and  ever- 
interesting  problems  whether  man  can  reach  assured  knowledge, 
what  is  his  place  and  destiny  in  the  universe,  what  constitutes 
his  duty,  and  so  forth;  and  while  it  thus  Joins  on  to  high  specula- 
tion, it  no  less  firmly  attaches  itself  to  evci^-day  interests,  the 
feeling  for  all  things  human,  to  which  modem  art  and  especially 
fiction  appeals,  and  the  practical  concern  of  influencing  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions  of  others,  as  in  the  work  of 
education  and  the  business  of  politics. 

The  lent)  psychology  wx,  according  to  Su  W.  Hamiltun,  firit  nsed  hy 
Rudolphui  Gacl«nius  of  M»bitfg  (15^4).  The  province  of  empirical  psychology 
wax  roughly  indicated  by  Bacon  when  he  diiiingui«hcd  a  scLcnce  of  the  faculties  of 
the  Will  from  ihc  science  of  the  soul  itself  01  substance.  It  was,  ho^c^'cr,  fiist 
definitely  marked  out  by  Wolff,  wIio«  (wo  principal  -works  (pub.  1755)  were 
Piythvlogia  Empirica  uni  Ptytfmlogia  Rationalit,  tn  England  the  idea  of  a 
scientific  account  of  the  facta  of  mind  gradttatly  detached  ititelf,  taon  especially  in  the 
asiwdational  doctrine  of  Hartley  and  bis  followcrBj  from  the  general  body  of 
philonophic  speculation.  The  thorough -going  and  confistent  study  of  mental 
phenomena  In  their  conncnion  with  physiological  proccasca  (which  uan  haMily 
poahcd  in  advance  of  physiological  science  in  the  upeculations  of  the  maiuialisia 
of  last  century,  including  Hartley]  belongs  10  quite  recent  tin>ch 

9  7.  Slandp&int  of  Psychology ;  characterisiics  of  Mind. 
After  this   brief  historical   introduction    to    the    subject^    we 

■  It  ia  well  remarked  by  Maine  dc  Biran  that,  owing  to  this  fundamental 
difference  in  outer  and  inner  obsicrvatton,  men  of  the  world  and  physical  intjalrcta 
•ic  (arcly  apt  in  philosophical  diMuation.    Ofuvris  inidiUi,  i.  p.  bj. 
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may  proceed  to  consider  more  at  length  the  standpoint  and 
the  province  o(  the  science  of  psychology  as  it  is  now  under- 
stood. 

(a)  Negative  characteristics^  As  already  implied,  the  pheno- 
mena with  which  psychology  deals  are  distinguished  by  clear 
marks  or  characteristics  from  physical  phenomena.  In  this 
Eact  lies  the  main  peculiarity  of  the  science.  We  have  now  to 
attempt  to  define  these  characters  more  precisely. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  what  we  call  a  mental  state  or  pro- 
cess is  marked  off  negatively  from  matenal  objects  and  their 
actions  by  the  abicnce  of  certain  properties.  All  phenomena  of 
tJie  external  world  are  phenomena  in  space,  and  have  the 
space-attributes  of  position  and  extension.  The  phenomena 
of  the  internal  world  are  said  to  be  in  time  only,  and  not  in 
space;  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  unextended.^  An  idea  does 
not  arise  in  some  point  of  space,  nor  does  it  present  a  surface 
made  up  of  points  lying  side  by  side,  one  to  the  right  of  the 
other,  and  so  forth.  Our  perceptions,  recollections,  longings, 
and  efforts  are  events  or  processes  in  time;  and  the  relations 
between  their  several  elements  are  time-relations — that  is,  con- 
comitance and  succcssiua. 


Tlii«  ncf^tivc  characteiulic  insUied  on  by  Kant  Ii  clear  cnouKh  in  mo«t  case*. 
Wluit  makes  it  ever  doubtful  ik  tlie  fuct  ibii  the  piopcrly  pkycliical  phenotncntin  is 
apt  in  certain  cases  to  be  confuted  with  a  phyiiicat  fact.  Thus  our  so-called 
bodily  acniutioRa  ar«  apt  lo  )x  thought  of  a*  arising  at  a  dcbniie  locality  in  the 
body.  This,  however,  as  will  be  seen  by  and  by,  i»  an  illiuion  involving  a  con- 
&>ion  bcivrccn  a  mental  fact,  a  icnution,  and  a  ph)-Bical  fact,  vh.,  an  action  in 
a  panhrulai  Rtjion  of  the  body  \vhich  Is  known  lo  occaUon  the  Mtuailon.  So,  too, 
oar  perceptionft  of  external  objects  aie  not  extetttlcd  as  ftreff  lions,  tJ.,  as  menial 
epcrationi.  ll  is  not  ttio  ai^hl  of  a  lice,  but  the  ticc,  i.t.,  the  cutcmal  thing  ot  ob- 
ject seen,  whtcii  hu  poBiiiOD  in  apace,  an  extended  Mttux,  and  so  forttL* 


(6)  Pmitive  characteristics  of  Psychical  PhcHomcna  :  meaning  of 

'facts  of  consciousness".     If  now  we  ask  by  what  positive  marks 

ps^xhical    phenomena    are    distinguished   from  physical,  the 

'  Th«  reader  muit  carefutly  not«  that  the  terms  inlcrnsJ  and  externa]  in  this 
I  eonaexion  do  not  involve  space  rclationii.  A  tree  in  not  outside  a  (nimt  that  pci- 
'  ccives  it  ia  ibc  same  way  as  the  tree  i%  outside  an  adjoining  hotiac. 

*  This  ocfratire  detcrminuion  of  psychical  phenomena  is  cmphasiMJ  by  Dr. 
Bain,  Tlu  Stnses  and  tlu  InUlUet,  Intr.  cb.  i.  i.  It  ia  criticiacd  by  bicntano^ 
Ptyclml6gi4,  p.  I [3, and  byDt.VJvd.EHtyclofadis  Britiinniea,  ut.  "Psychology," 
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answer  is  less  easy.  To  define  the  common  attributes  of  mind 
presapposcs  that  wc  have  made  a  careful  examination  and 
comparison  of  all  the  main  varieties  of  its  manifestations. 
Hence  it  would  naturally  come  at  the  end  rather  than  at  the 
beginning  of  our  inquiry'. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  one  characteristic  involved  in  our 
common  way  of  speaking  of  mental  phenomena  which  may  be 
referred  to  at  once.  "We  have  already  described  this  region  of 
phenomena  in  a  measure  by  calling  it  the  inner  world  of  con- 
scious experience,  or  the  region  of  subjective,  as  distinguished 
from  objective  fact.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  involved  in 
this  use  of  the  term  consciousness  or  subjective  experience  ? 

The  least  inspection  of  the  phenomena  here  classed  together 
as  "  mental  states  "  discloses  the  fact  that  they  are  not  isolated 
events.  A  perception  of  colour,  a  feeling  of  wonder,  does  not 
occur  by  itself,  but  only  as  a  member  of  a  continuous  series  or  flow 
of  events  which  together  constitute  somebody's  conscious  ex- 
perience. The  very  idea  of  such  a  conscious  experience  implies 
that  the  variety  of  mental  phenomena  which  form  its  elements 
are  somehow  capable  of  being  brought  into  relation  one  to 
another  and  grouped  as  a  unity.  This  applies  to  the  very 
lowest  conceivable  types  of  consciousness  in  the  animal  world. 
We  only  attribute  mind  to  an  animal  when  we  see  the  rudi- 
ments of  such  organising  activity  in  the  weaving  together  of  a 
number  of  sense-elements  into  what  we  call  experience. 

In  the  case  of  the  human  mind  wc  have  as  the  full  outcome 
of  this  relating  or  organising  process  the  bringing  together  of 
present  and  past  mental  events  in  what  is  known  as  "  Self- 
Consciousness ".  Here  a  multitude  of  psychical  elements  are  at 
once  distinguished  and  combined  by  being  referred  to  a  common 
centre,  self  Hence  the  practice  among  psychologists  of  marking 
off  psychical  from  physical  phenomena  as  '*  states  of  conscious* 
ness"  or  as  states  of  which  the  subject  or  ego  is  immediately 
conscious  as  its  own. 

Here  then  wc  seem  to  have  a  real  differentia  or  distinguishing 
mark  of  psychical  phenomena.  The  actions  of  a  material  body 
are  not  distinguished  and  arranged  by  that  body.  Still  less  arc 
they  known  to  it  as  its  own  actions.  Our  feelings,  thoughts, 
and  desires,  on  the  other  hand,  are  directly  apprehended,  or 
capable  of  being  apprehended,  as  ours. 


I 
I 
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I  ja.  Rftatfon  e/  ftyekiiol  phenemfnit  fa  Suhjfcl  or  P./^o.  Cenidoanaa In 
the  Kose  juit  defined  ta  wider  than  self-conictouincu.  We  are  often  confdcoi^ 
l-t-t  when  tracing  oul  conncnonn  of  cvcnU  in  the  physical  woild  by  the  help  of 
preccnl  and  put  observktions,  without  an/  distinct  coDBCiouancM  of  ulC  At  the 
nme  time.  W  Lotee  hu  pointed  out,  our  pitycbical  states  if  not  aluays  actually 
apptchendcd  aA  our  atalei  are  capable  oC  being  no  a*  noon  aa  we  go  back  upon  them 
Add  reflect  on  them.  In  ihix  *en»e,  theicfore,  wc  may  say  that  all  psychical 
Cbanges  ate  modiiicationi  of  a  conitctou*  ■ubJRCl.'^ 

If  the  diuinguiahing  marlt  of  menial  piocctses  !a  reference  or  capability  of 
reference  to  a  tuhject,  ii  might  wem  the  simplcEt  mode  of  difTcieniiBUns  these 
p>cicec«e«  to  deKC^ibe  ihem  as  activiiics  of  a  conscious  subject  or  ego,  and  this  h4K 
frequently  been  done.  It  has  been  latd  by  more  than  one  writer  that  the  psycho- 
login  has  to  posit  or  aseume  sildi  a  stibject  in  luder  to  give  any  intelligible  account 
of  bis  phenoniena.  There  it  no  doubt  that^  our  common  ways  of  taUiing  about 
mental  events,  t.g.,  •  I  feel,'  'The  mind  attends.'  and  so  foiih,  suggest  this  way  of 
enmaging  the  maim.  Thin  view  has  been  recently  urged  with  great  foice  by 
Dr.  J.  Ward.  According  lo  him  we  cannot  represent  psychical  occurrences  except 
tiadef  the  (btm  of  a  subject  reacting;  on  certain  matter  presented  to  it,  e.g., 
colour -imprcsaioaa.  He  is  careful  to  point  out  thai  this  presupposition  docs  not 
imply  that  self-consciousnesa  or  consciousneas  of  itself  on  the  part  of  the  snbject 
neocaaartly  enters  into  all  states  of  coiwciousnu*.  And,  further,  he  tries  to  diH- 
tingoiah  between  the  piiycholagical  subject  and  the  spiritual  substance  of  the  mcta* 
pfajnteiaa. 

It  m^,  however,  be  said  that  the  assumption  of  such  an  ego  or  subject  is  aflet 
aH  extra-pvychologicat.  By  looking  it  we  place  ourselves  nearer  the  popolat 
point  of  %-iew,  but  do  not  gain  in  scienttGc  precision.  No  psycbologict  seeks  to 
^ilain  the  phenomena  of  thought  and  fecHng  by  the  aid  of  such  a  conception, 
vlueh  consequently  bcci>[nes  a  purely  formal  one.  Even  in  the  a>'stem  of  Mr. 
Wafd  it  remains  a  jt^hologically  barren  idea  ;  for  it  is  the  processes  of  attention 
ihcmaclves,  not  the  active  subject  which  is  supposed  to  initiate  them,  that  form  tlia 
teal  key  to  the  intricacies  of  the  mental  workings.  It  seems  better,  tliercfore,  so 
iOB^  aa  we  arc  merely  paychologtstB  to  deal  wilh  the  ^O  Of  self  only  when  it 
hHOomc*  a  factor  of  consciousness,  that  ia  to  say,  in  self-consciousness.  Of  this  as 
p^cfaical  pbenooicaon  the  psychologist  has  to  give  an  account.  And  in  so  doing 
be  will  fitMl  A  psychological  meaning  for  the  familiar  modes  of  speech  '  1  think,'  etc. 
For  the  rest  the  relation  of  psychical  proceascs  to  a  subject  is  a  question  to  be 
reserved  (or  philosophy,  togcitier  with  the  connected  question  of  the  relation  of  thia 
Mbject  to  what  we  call  object.* 

This  reference  to  consciousness  as  the  organising  anivity  which  diKiiminaiea 
and  combines  the  multitude  of  particular  tncnial  phenomena,  and  which  in  ita 
dearest  form  becomes  Bclf-conicioaBncss,  appears  to  be  the  best  way  of  matking 
off  mental  phenomena.  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Or.  Brcntano  to  differentiate 
racBial  phenomena  at  the  outset  by  the  positive  characteristic  of  reference  to  a 
wcr*"  or  object,  or,  as  we  may  perhaps  cxpicsa  it,  apprehension  more  or  less 

1  Uriafhyilt,  I.  p,  413. 

•  On  the  need  of  postulating  an  ego  or  subject  on  the  threshold  of  pnychological 
Inqtary  see  Wait/,  Lthrbttch  dtr  Ptyth..  §  7 ;  Volkmann,  Lehxbutk  dtr  Piyck., 
I  lo;  Loue,  Uttaphyus,  bk.  iiL  ch.  i.;  Ward,  Eiicyclof^dis  Britafinua,  an. 
••P^chology,"  p.  39. 
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dlMnwt  of  IB  «b}cct.*  Dr.  Wvd'a  view  thnt  the  simplcit  mental  procen  bu  th- 
twMil  chtnetariMic  of  pftsmtstiao  of  some  content  to  t  subj«ct.  may  pahap*  be 
•IwdMCribtd  u  miklnf  apprahenMon  oi  object  the  essential  citcumsuncc  tn  eSL 
mtMmiteMVf,  Uiher  wruetK,  u  Dr.  B&in.  appear  to  hold  that  no  one  common 
ehanetw  UmiiigaUktt  nenial  phenomena  tiata  matci  ial,  and  that  the  only  way  to 
dtfine  nind  fOMlhrdy  ia  to  enumerate  ihoee  fundamental  propcrtJc*  into  wkld)  all 
lb*  vacirty  of  tiMnlal  phenomena  c«n  be  resolved,  vit.,  the  coramonly  reenigaiietl 
bMd  uf  duiiuct  and  iircduciUe  mental  [unction a^feeling,  will  and  intellect.' 

§  8.  Riimge  of  Psychical  Phenomena,  Psychologj',  as  a  general 
theory  of  mind,  takes  account  of  all  varieties  and  grades  of 
mental  life.  It  occupies  itself  primarily  and  mainly  with  the 
human  mind,  as  being  not  only  the  most  highly  developed, 
most  interesting,  and  of  the  greatest  practical  importance,  but 
also  that  nearest  to  and  best  observable  by  us.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  bound  to  notice  all  lower  forms  of  consciousness  a9 
well.  Thus  all  the  actions  of  animal  life  which  plainly  mani- 
fest the  rudiments  of  a  consciousness  as  just  defined  properly 
fall  within  the  scope  of  psychology.  When,  for  instance,  thcr« 
appears  the  clear  and  unambiguous  manifestation  of  an  act  of 
dwcrimination  and  choice,  there  the  psychologist  finds  a  proper 
ftubjcct  of  study.* 

Within  the  limits  of  human  life  mind  must  be  viewed  as 
coextensive  witli  consciousness  in  its  most  comprehensive 
innw^  That  is  to  say,  it  will  include  not  only  that  region 
^\(  UiMinct  consciousness  in  which  attention  is  directed  to 
Ihf  rttnlcnta  of  mind  at  the  moment  so  as  to  define  and 
UiHTlmliiBta  ihcm,  but  also  that  obscure  region  of  sub-con- 
•CloutncKt,  M  it  has  been  called,  in  which  impressions  and 
f^Uix£«  uro  only  imperfectly  separated  out  and  related  one  to 
•nothtfi-.  Thus  t>ur  menial  life  covers  the  dim  region  of  bodily 
w  ui|i«nic  tcnitation  in  which  numerous  elements  are  massed 
|M||tl«r  in  a  va^uq  feeling  of  comfort  or  discomfort.  Such 
IliRmH  an  p^\^perly  included  in  the  phenomena  of  our  mental 
MOt  tMKMUCh  «*  they  wilt  be  found  to  be  connected  with  and 
IV  rviVvi^ibly  influence  the  flow  of  those  thoughts  and  emotions 
Whivh  luaW  up  deaf  con^'iousncss,  and  are,  moreover,  capable 
kA  b«iH(  ITnO«i«d  more  distinct  by  a  deliberate  effort  of  attcn- 


I  iM  iv<>*Wk  twck  u.  H^  1. 1  s. 
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Uon.  Similarly  all  fugitive  impressions  which  disappear  too 
rapidly  to  be  fixed  by  a  process  of  attention  are  psychical 
phenomena,  in  so  far  as  they  momentarily  enter  into  and  can 
afterwards  be  seen  to  hai-e  influenced  the  current  of  conscious 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  purely  physiological  processes,  i^., 
those  which  have  no  discoverable  psychical  concomitant  do  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  psychologist.* 

§  9.  ProhUm  of  Psychology*  We  arc  now  in  a  better  portion 
to  define  the  special  aim  or  problem  of  psychology.  Its  main 
concern  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  phenomena  of  the  de- 
veloped consciousness  as  it  manifests  itself  in  man.  Such  a 
scientific  account  vsill  include  a  proper  arrangement  or  classi- 
fication of  the  various  distinguishable  factors  that  enter  into 
our  mental  life,  and  also  an  explanation  of  their  origin  and 
development.  The  aim  of  psychology  is  thus  not  merely  to 
describe  mental  phenomena,  but  to  trace  back  their  genesis 
and  history.  By  what  modes  of  investigation  and  methods  of 
reasoning  this  aim  is  to  be  best  realised  will  be  discussed  in 
the  following  chapter. 

§  10.  Place  of  Pathology  in  the  System  of  Sciences.  In  con- 
cluding this  account  of  the  scope  or  purpose  of  psychology  we 
may  seek  to  define  somewhat  more  fully  and  systematically  its 
relations  to  other  departments  of  knowledge. 

(a)  To  begin  with  then,  as  a  positive  science  dealing  with 
a  special  group  of  phenomena,  psychology  is  to  be  co-ordinated 
with  the  physical  sciences.  And  if.  as  is  commonly  done,  we 
arrange  the  special  sciences  in  a  scale  of  decreasing  generality 
or  increasing  specialiiy  and  complexity,  we  shall  place  psy- 
chology at  the  end,  after  biology.  Thus  the  main  departments 
of  science  will  stand  as  follows :  Mathematics,  physics,  chc- 
mistiy-,  biology,  psychologj.* 

(b)  hut,  again,  psychology  as  the  theory  of  mind  stands  out 
from  and  in  antithesis  to  the  group  of  physical  sciences.  Among 
ifac  phenomena  of  which  it  seeks  to  give  an  account  the  mcn- 
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*  Concomitant  muu  here  be  taken  for  simtilcnneous  accam]>aniinent  or  at  Icut 
iaic  Con!W>|ucn(.     The  tnnotc  oiganic  ftnlcccdcrtli  of  psychical  event»,  *.g., 

tfac  changes  in  the  leiina  which  picccdc  a  Bcmation  of  colour,  ue  only  of  Kcondaty 
coittc«)(KTtce  (o  the  p&ycholoffiit. 

*  On  the  beet  way  o(  dutirylitg  the  sciences  ice  Batn,  Lpgit,  voL  I.,  Af  pendix 
A;  aad  UsMiyk,  Vtntuh  finer  eontrtttm  Logik,  buch  i. 
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tal  processes  which  maVc  up  knf>^\'inK  or  cognitfon  occupy  a 
foremost  place.  And  in  ihis  account  of  the  process  of  kno%ring 
it  embraces  every  form  and  variety  of  knowledge,  the  mathema- 
tician's, chemist's,  and  so  forth,  on  Us  subjective  side,  is.,  as  the 
activity  of  some  particular  mind  or  minds.  In  this  way  psy- 
chology is  coextensive  with  and  supplements  the  work  of  all  the 
special  sciences.  It  takes  the  objective  facts  and  truths 
reached  by  tlic  sciences  and  views  this  certified  knowledge 
as  the  outcome  of  certain  mental  processes  which  constitute 
,  knowing. 

if)  We  may  now  define  the  relation  of  psychology  to  philo- 
sophy. As  already  pointed  out,  modern  psychology  has  asserted 
a  position  for  itself  as  a  science  by  separating  itself  in  a 
measure  from  philosophy.  At  the  same  time  this  separation 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  complete.  The  scientific 
study  of  mind,  though  capable  of  being  earned  out  independently 
of  any  metaphysical  suppositions  as  to  its  ultimate  nature  or 
substance,  nccessanly  leads  up  to  the  problems  of  rational 
psycholog)-,  the  substance  of  the  soul,  its  immortality,  and 
so  forth.  So  too,  while  it  is  right  and  important  to  distinguish, 
as  we  have  done,  the  psychology  of  cognition,  which  confines 
itself  to  giving  an  account  of  the  process  of  knowing,  from  the 
Theory  of  Knowledge,  which  deals  with  the  objective  truth  or 
validity  of  our  so-called  cognitions,  it  must  be  evident  that  the 
two  are  connected.  It  may  be  safely  said  indeed  that  a  psycho- 
logical study  of  the  process  of  cognition  is  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  the  discussion  of  the  problems  of  the  nature  and 
the  criterion  of  true  cognition. 

Turning  row  to  sciences  which  have  the  more  distinctly 
practical  function  of  guiding  action,  we  see  at  once  that 
psychology  will  furnish  the  necessary  foundation  for  those 
systems  of  rules  by  which  we  may  direct  and  control  mental 
activity.  If,  to  anticipate  our  exposition,  we  adopt  the  common 
distinction  of  three  psychical  functions — cognition,  feeling,  and 
volition — we  find  a  regulative  science  corresponding  to  each. 
Thus  the  psychology  of  cognition  forms  the  basis  of  the  regu- 
lative science  of  Logic,  which  aims  at  giving  us  rules  by  which 
we  may  know  that  we  are  thinking  or  reasoning  correctly. 
The  psychology  of  the  feelings  underlies  /Bsthetics  as  the 
regulative  science  which  seeks  to  determine  the  true  objective 
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Standard  of  what  is  beautiful  and  worthy  of  admiration.  Lastly, 
the  psychology  of  the  will  connects  itself  with  the  regulative 
science  of  Ethics  which  aims  at  fixing  the  grounds  of  moral 
obligation  and  the  standard  of  right  conduct.^ 

In  addition  to  these  comprehensive  regulative  sciences  there 
are  others  of  a  more  distinctly  practical  character,  having  a 
more  narrow  and  special  end,  which  are  also  based  on  psy- 
chology. Thus  the  wliole  work  of  education,  or  of  aiding  in 
the  development  of  others'  minds,  is  clearly  grounded  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  mental  processes.  And  the  sciences  of 
jurisprudence,  political  government,  and  so  forth,  which  aim 
at  controlling  or  othenvisc  influencing  oilier  minds,  have  to 
borrow  their  principles  from  the  science  that  supplies  a  general 
theory  of  the  workings  of  the  human  mind.' 

REFERENCES  FOR  READING. 

On  the  Standpoint  and  Scope  ot  Fsyctiotogy  u«  Hamilion,  T^tlures  on  Meta- 
fkyiiis,  i.  IccL  vit.  and  viii. ;  I.otze.  Mtlafkyiie,  bk.  lit.  chap.  i. ;  Volkm.iniii 
L^krbu.h  der  Ptjick.,  EinUUun^,  |  t  ;  Brcntano,  Pivekologit,  bk.  i.  chap,  i.;  G.  II. 
Lcwca,  The  SluJjt  of  Pifchohgy,thxgt.  U-iii.;  Ui.  \^U^Euey(hfaAia  BritaitKiea, 
i«rt.  "Piy«hology". 


'  llamihon  recognucd  Ihetc  tegulative  ■ccenccs  under  the  head  Nomology  ol 
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*  On  the  tclation  of  ptychulogy  to  the  other  science!  kc  the  article  by  Txoi. 
Croora  Robcrtaon  already  referred  to  [Mind,  s-oL  viii.  p.  1);  Pro£  Bain's  article, 
P^finitian  ant  DimanatioH  0/  Ike  Subjttt  ScifHea  {iiiiid,  xiii.  p.  jajj;  and 
Uaaaryk,  Versudt  tiiur  toncrtUn  Loglk,  }«  bucb,  vi 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  DATA  AND  THE  METHOD  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

5  I.  The  Mode  of  Inquiry  proper  to  Psychology.  In  the 
preceding  chapter  we  have  found  that  the  phenomena  with 
which  the  psychologist  deals  arc  unlike  all  other  phenomena, 
and  that  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  subject-matter  the 
science  occupies  a  unique  position  among  the  sciences.  It 
has  already  been  suggested  that  the  distinguishing  characters 
of  psychical  phenomena  necessitate  a  mode  of  inquiry  dissimilar 
in  some  respects  to  that  followed  in  the  physical  sciences. 
Wc  have  now  to  consider  this  mode  of  investigation  somewhat 
carcfuJIy. 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  psychologist  has  to  collect  and 
arrange  his  facts  and  then  seek  to  explain  them  by  the  help  of 
general  principles  or  laws.  Hence  two  main  questions  present 
themselves  in  connexion  with  psychological  procedure:  {i) 
How  Is  the  psychologist  to  obtain  his  facts  ?  (2)  In  what  way 
or  by  the  help  of  what  principles  are  the  facts  to  be  explained  ? 

§  2.  Different  uayi  of  approaching  Psychical  Facts.  There 
are  two  sources  of  psychological  knowledge,  or  two  ways  by 
which  we  may  approach  psychical  facts.  We  may  first  of  all 
seek  to  obscr\'e  them  as  they  present  themselves  in  our  own 
individual  mind.  Thus  a  man  may  inspect  the  several  opera- 
tions of  thought  as  they  go  on  in  his  own  consciousness.  This  is 
thcdirect,intei-nal,  or  subjective  study  of  mind.  Or,  in  the  second 
place,  we  may  inspect  the  mental  processes  of  others  so  far  as 
they  disclose  themselves  outwardly,  as  in  expression,  language, 
and  action.  Here  it  is  evident  we  are  not  as  in  the  first  case 
directly  observing  the  mental  phenomena  themselves ;  we  are 
using  our  senses  and  observing  certain  facts  of  the  external 
world  (e.g.t  facial  movementSj  articulate  sounds).    Hence  this 
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mode  of  sludy  is  to  be  distinguished  as  the  indirect,  external,  or 
objective  mode. 

Some  wTitdi  employ  iheexprcsuon  the  "O%jee(ive!nvmigatian"of  nundw-ith 
■pecial  teterence  to  tlic  »tudy  of  it*  phyuologica]  conditions  (netvou*  ptoccswi). 
Thik,  however,  is  an  undue  narrowing  of  itn  meaning.  All  inquiry  into  peychka] 
procc»et  U  objective  M'hich  Ii3nicen.ds  the  immediate  obneni-jitioa  of  our  own 
mental  pTOoe»»B>{introtpectiQn),  and  h.-u  consequently  to  proceed  by  an  examina- 
tion of  physical  pn)cc««s,  whether  these  are  the  outward  exprevsion  of  menta] 
mexivity  {/^.,  loolcB,  words)  oi  its  dstenntning  condltiona  (n«ivoua  pioceuea). 

5  3.  (i)  Introspection.  Psychology  is  distinguished  by  the 
peculiarity  of  its  one  direct  way  of  obsen'ing  its  phenomena. 
While  the  physical  sciences  dealing  with  objects  and  processes 
of  the  external  world  employ  observation  through  the  senses, 
and  the  apparatus  by  which  sense-perception  can  be  extended 
and  rendered  more  minute  and  exact,  psychology  has  to  make 
use  of  a  quite  different  channel  of  knowledge.  In  observing 
any  part  of  the  current  of  our  mental  life  we  are  drawing  our 
attention  away  from  objects  of  sense  and  bending  it  inwards  on 
ourselves  in  what  Locke  called  Reflection.  This  act  of  con- 
centrating attention  on  any  part  of  the  internal  sphere  of  mind 
is  known  as  Introspection,  or  looking  within. 

Introspection  is  the  primary  and  as  such  the  most  important 
source  of  our  knowledge  respecting  mental  facts.  Whenever  we 
find  out  what  is  going  on  in  other  minds  we  do  so  by  help  of  our 
own  individual  mental  experience.  Thus  we  understand  savage 
and  animal  ways  just  so  far  as  they  are  analogous  to  our  own 
feelings  and  impulses.  And  when  this  individual  experience 
fails  us  a  knowledge  of  foreign  menial  states  is  rendered 
impossible.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  one  bom  blind  cannot 
acquire  from  others'  descriptions  an  idea  of  sensations  of  colour, 
and  that  wc  are  often  unable  to  interpret  the  actions  of  children, 
savages,  animals,  and  idiots. 

%  30.  Valtu  0/  Introspection.  It  is  evident  from  this  that 
the  claims  of  psychology  to  be  a  science  whose  propositions 
have  a  high  degree  of  certainty  will  turn  mainly  on  the  value 
of  introspection  as  a  mode  or  instrument  of  investigation. 

The  most  conspicuous  characteristic  of  introspective  obser* 
\-ation  is  its  directness  or  immediacy.  Our  own  mental  states, 
for  example,  our  emotions  of  joy  or  sorrow,  are  directly 
cognisable  to  us  as  outer  physical  facts  are  not.    We  are  all 
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liable  to  illusion  in  using  our  senses,  and  to  take  for  actually 
seen  what  is  only  vividly  imagined.  But  we  cannot  well 
imagine  that  wc  are  thinking  or  suffering  when  we  are  not 
actually  doing  so.^  Psychology  has  in  this  respect  a  clear 
superiority  over  physical  science,  inasmuch  as  its  facts  so  far  as 
they  are  known  by  internal  observation  arc  comparatively  free 
from  inference,  and  therefore  liability  to  error.  At  the  same 
time  this  advantage,  great  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  is  considerably 
diminished  by  certain  counter-disadvantages.  The  verj-  direct- 
ness of  the  inspection  gives  rise  to  special  difficulties.  For 
all  accurate  and  scientific  obscn'atjon  requires  a  certain  aloof- 
ness of  mind  and  absence  of  all  but  a  purely  scientific  interest 
in  what  is  observed.  When,  however,  we  are  called  on  to 
obser\'e  our  own  mental  states  wc  cannot  put  ourselves  into 
this  cool  scrutinising  attitude.  The  same  person  whose  mtnd  is 
agitated  by  a  passion  is  required  to  dispassionately  inspect  its 
characteristics.  Thus  in  the  very  process  of  observing  we 
necessarily  change  the  phenomenon  to  be  obser\'cd.  This 
objection  has  seemed  to  some,  e.g.,  Kant,  Auguste  Comte,  and 
Dr.  Maudsley,  fatal  to  the  pretensions  of  psychology  to  be  a 
distinct  science.  This  conclusion  is  plainly  a  paradox,  for 
everj'body  has  some  power  of  watching  and  describing  his 
mental  processes ;  and  this  power  may,  like  other  powers,  be  so 
trained  and  improved  as  to  yield  more  and  more  exact  results. 

The  diiBculty  is  met  in  a  measure  by  saying  that  in  self- 
observation  we  are  not  strictly  speaking  at  the  same  instant 
subjects  affected  and  scientific  obsei-vcrs  of  such  affection. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  trying  to  detect  the  characteristic 
features  of  an  emotion  like  remorse  I  choose  a  moment  whea 
the  feeling  is  not  at  its  maximum  intensity,  but  has  undergone 
a  certain  subsidence,  yet  a  moment  when  its  features  are  still 
clear  to  view.  Skill  in  introspecting  depends  very  much  on  the 
caw:  and  rapidity  with  which  the  mind  throws  itself  into  this 
reflective  or  retrospective  attitude. 

In  addition  to  this  fundamental  objection  tc  introspection 
there  ore  others  which  have  been  emphasised  by  some  writers: 
(«)   Unlike  external  phenomena,  the  facts  of  mind  are  only 
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directly  obsarvable  by  the  mind  tbat  experiences  them  or  is 
their  subject.  Hence  there  is  no  possibility  of  one  observer 
verif>'ing  another's  observations  as  in  the  case  of  physical 
investigation.  This  difficulty  is  largely  obviated  by  saying 
that  though  my  feelings  cannot  be  directly  observed  by  anyone 
except  myself  others  may  observe  in  themselves  feelings  which 
I  have  good  reason  to  suppose  to  be  tike  mine-  And  in  this  way 
we  do  practically  secure  a  comparison  and  a  verification  of  our 
psychological  obsen'ations. 

This  same  line  of  remark  meets  too  another  objection 
closely  related  to  the  foregoing,  vh.,  that  self-observation  never 
enables  one  to  transcend  the  limits  of  the  individual  conscious* 
ness  and  so  reach  that  generality  which  science  requires. 
Strictly  speaking  this  is  true.  By  pure  introspection  alone 
nobody  can  know  anything  of  mental  phenomena  save  those 
of  his  own  mind.  At  the  same  time,  since  different  minds  can 
observe  their  respective  phenomena  and  afterwards  compare 
Ibese  through  the  medium  of  language  wc  do  in  practice  secure 
goKrat  results.  In  spite  of  the  uncertainties  of  the  science  the 
raetbodical  self-obser\ation  of  psychologists  has  resulted  in  a 
fair  number  of  commonly  accepted  facts  and  truths  of  mind.'- 

(6)  Self-observation  is  limited  to  a  verj'  small  portion  of  our 
mental  states,  viz.,  our  recent  feelings.  In  seeking  to  recaU 
distant  experiences,  e.g.,  those  of  childhood,  we  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  observing  at  all,  but  remembering  and  inferring.  This 
is  a  real  objection,  and  points  to  the  need  of  supplementing 
internal  observation  by  other  sources  of  knowledge.* 

(c)  Lastly,  it  has  been  contended,  e.g.,  by  Kant,  that  even  if 
we  can  obtain  certain  results  by  self-inspection  these  can  never 


*  ThU.  tboiiKb  an  orjtaniiirjf  of  sttijrctift  inWOBpcetive  reicuch,  Involve*  kl 
the  tame  time  objtetivt  inicipictatinn,  vit.,  of  one  annihet'ii  ward*.  Conncqucntlj 
the  CCfUinty  of  tha  icsiilu  depend*  on  the  atnumption  iliat  language  meant 
pt«ci*ely  the  tame  tot  difletent  minds.  As  we  shall  k«  presently,  all  objective 
aud)'  of  other  minds,  even  tfarougti  the  most  perfect  medium,  vsx.,  language.  Is  in 
%  tDeuure  unccitain.  At  tbe  same  lime  th«se  anccic&intlcs  aic  la  the  case  of 
mined  sclcntiAc  obcen-Yrs  Kduccd  lo  a  minimiim. 

*  On  the  objections  broaght  against  (be  Introspective  or  subjective  investi^tion 
ef  mirtd  see  Mill,  AugvtU  Comtt  and  Poutivism,  p.  63,  seq. ;  Dr.  Maudslcy,  Tkt 
Pkfuclogy  0/  Mind,  chap.  i. ;  G,  H.  Lewes,  Tht  Study  0/  Ptyehology,  chap.  v. ; 
Bicntano.  Piffkeiofie,  bucb  i  cap.  1 ;  Wundt,  Pfytiologiui*  Ptythalogit  (3rd 
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be  quantitatively  exact.  We  cannot  ascertain  the  precise  dimen- 
sions of  a  feeling  of  pain  as  we  can  measure  a  material  body 
or  its  movement ;  although  we  can  say  that  one  pain  is  more 
intense  than  another,  we  cannot  say  by  how  much  more.  This 
difficulty,  which  is  real,  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  and  by  in 
connexion  with  certain  attempts  to  measure  the  intensity  and 
duration  of  some  of  the  more  elementary  mental  phenomena. 

§  4.  (2)  Indirector  External  Obscrvcilinn  of  Mind.  The  difficul- 
ties that  beset  the  process  of  internal  inspection  of  mental  pro- 
cesses,thnugh  not  fatal  toit,showthedesirabi!ity  of  supplementing 
this  mode  of  investigation  by  another.  Such  an  auxiliary  and 
supplementary  mode  of  studying  psychical  facts  is  provided  in 
external  or  indirect  observation.  Here  we  have  to  watch  the 
manifestations  of  mind  in  others,  and  to  interpret  these  by  the 
aid  of  our  own  conscious  experiences. 

§  4(1,  RonarkabU  Mitids.  Such  external  or  objective  study  of 
mind  includes,  first  of  all,  the  careful  noting  of  individual  minds, 
whether  personally  known  to  us,  or  heard  or  read  of  from 
others.  In  selecting  our  examples  we  should  be  careful  to 
"vary  the  circumstances,"  that  is,  take  minds  widely  unlike  one 
another  in  their  natural  tendencies  and  conditioning  cireum- 
stances.  Thus  we  should  choose  our  instances  from  the  two 
sexes,  from  different  races,  and  so  forth.  Not  only  so,  we  must 
be  careful  to  take  account  of  minds  of  exceptional  power,  or  those 
which  e.xliibit  a  high  degree  of  individuality.  Thus  the  lives  of 
great  men  are  particularly  instructive  to  the  psychologist  as 
displaying  mind  or  certain  of  its  activities  in  a  specially  dis- 
tinct and  striking  manner.'  So,  again,  the  history  of  minds 
which  have  been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  an  unusual 
environment,  as  the  alleged  cases  of  boys  who  have  cut  them- 
selves off  from  society  and  lived  a  solitary  and  half  wild  life, 
would  have  a  special  significance  for  the  psychologist. 

§  46.  Study  of  Infant  Mind.  One  department  of  this  external 
investigation  of  mind  requires  special  mention,  rir.,  that  which 
has  recently  come  to  be  called  Infant  Psycholog)*,  and  winch  is 
concerned  with  the  careful  and  methodical  observation  of  the 
first  manifestations  of  mind  in  the  human  individual.    This  line 


'  A  vsluftble  coMiilnttion  bo  ibis  branch  of  peychologkal  obeervaiioa  has  been 
nude  by  U.  Henri  Joly  in  hts  volume,  PiyekehgU  dtt  Grandt  Hitmmts. 
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of  inquiry  is  especially  valuable  as  bringing  ns  face  to  face  with 
a  much  simpler  state  of  things  than  we  meet  with  when  wc 
observe  cur  o\vn  developed  minds.  The  careful  objective 
observation  of  the  early  stages  of  individual  mental  development 
is  now  coming  to  be  recognised  as  an  essentia!  condition  of  any 
adequate  scientific  theory  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  this  process. 
And  though  this  sphere  of  obser\'ation  lias  only  just  begun  to 
be  taken  possession  of  by  the  psychologist,  the  results  already 
reached  are  full  of  promise.' 

§  4c.  ^  brtormal  States  of  Mind.  Lastly,  the  externa!  study  of 
tnind  should  include  abnormal  instances,  that  is  to  say,  those 
which  deviate  most  widely  from  the  normal  and  average  type. 
Thus,  for  example,  cases  of  irregular  mental  development  caused 
by  a  defective  organisation  at  birth  or  acquired  in  early  life,  as 
of  those  bom  blind,  are  of  special  use  as  throwing  light  on  the 
connexion  of  our  intellectual  products  with  the  senses.  The 
absence  of  a  sense  simplifies  matters  for  the  psychologist.  It 
satisfies  one  of  the  main  conditions  of  scientific  inquirj',  "varj-ing 
the  circumstances,"  and  enables  us  to  understand  the  effect  of 
a  particular  class  of  sense-impressions  by  supplying  a  '  negative 
instance/  that  is,  a  case  in  which  the  antecedent  whose  effect 
mx  are  studying  is  removed.  Thus  the  now  famous  case  of 
I^aura  Bridgman  who,  at  the  age  of  26  months,  lost  sight, 
hearing,  and  to  a  large  extent  taste  and  smell  also,  and  who 
nevertheless  reached,  by  the  aid  of  a  scientifically  conceived  and 
carefully  carried  out  plan  of  education,  a  fair  intellectual  and 
moral  development,  is  perhaps  the  most  instructive  instance 
that  has  ever  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  psychologists.* 

Similarly  the  disturbed  and  iiregular  forms  of  mental  life 
arising  from  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  are  full  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  psychologist.  Such  cases  of  abnormal  psychosis 
often  supply  the  place  of  experiment  by  varying  the  circum- 
stances, breaking  up  fi-xcd  psychical  combinations,  and  display- 
ing the  action  of  psychical  forces  in  a  much  clearer  because 


*  The  noct  bnporiant  contribution*  to  the  observation  or  cbildbood  are  those 
of  Tune.  Mind,  voL  ii.  p.  sja ;  Dirwln,  Hind,  vol  JI,  p.  285 ;  Pieyer,  Dit  SttU 
4a  Kinift,  and  Prrci'i  Fint  Tkfet  Ytan  af  CkiUMovit. 

•  The  cttK  of  Lsura  Biidgman  is  ca/cfully  descfibtd  by  Prof,  G.  S.  Hall  u> 
JVtM^.  vol-  >v.  p.  149.  Coropuc  lltc  account  of  a  tomcwhM  kiinilsr  cue  in  Uini, 
«aL  slH-  p-  314- 
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much  freer  form.  The  phenomena  of  mental  disease,  by 
showing  the  effect  of  certain  tendencies  of  normal  mental  life, 
e^.,  the  mastery  of  the  thouj^hts  by  a  feeling  as  terror  or  self- 
esteem,  when  unchecked  or  uncontrolled  by  other  forces  (the 
will),  substitute  for  the  complexity  of  normal  consciousness  a 
relative  simplicity.^ 

Tli«  (tudy  of  abnormal  mental  activity  bcEongs  to  i  distinct  branch  of  inquiry 
known  m  Mental  Pathology.  At  such  mental  abciiatioru  jue  aludied  Jn  can- 
nexton  with  diMruicd  condition*  of  the  nerve  t:eiitm  of  vttiich  they  sre  at  OBCC  the 
effect  and  the  symptom,  this  braLncli  of  inquiry  connects  ittcif  v«ry  cloMcly  wilh 
ph>'sio1ogica]  pij'cho^logy,  uid  foims  one  main  branch  of  the  modern  science  of 
Netuolosy* 

§  g.  The  CoiUctive  Mind.  In  addition  to  such  wide  and 
varied  observation  of  individual  minds,  the  objective  study  of 
psychical  phenomena  should  include  manifestations  or  products 
of  the  collective  mind,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  mind  of  the  com- 
munity or  society,  as,  for  example,  traditional  religious  and 
other  ideas,  works  of  art,  and  so  forth.  More  particularly,  the 
psjxhoIoj;ist  may  pain  valuable  material  from  the  results  of 
recent  anthropological  research  into  the  early  manifestations  of 
mind  among  the  lower  races  and  in  the  beginnings  of  human 
history,  such  as  the  rudimentary  forms  of  language,  primitive 
beliefs  (myths),  sentiments,  customs,  etc.  This  study  of  the 
infancy  of  the  race  connects  itself  closely  with  tliat  of  (he 
infancy  of  the  individual. 

Thi«  branch  of  psychological  icscMrch  has  not  received  a  sfiecial  name  In  ihlt 
country,  but  is  included  under  the  general  head  of  Anthiopology  (see  Tytoi'a 
Imlrodiution  to  Anthropology).  In  Gcrmnny  it  has  been  developed  by  Lazarus 
and  other  psychologists  into  a  separate  branch  of  psychological  study  under  the 
name  Volkerfjj'chohgi*  (psychology  of  peoples),  which,  while  it  includes  the 
study  of  myths,  customs,  etc.,  has  specially  concerned  itaclf  with  the  problems  of 
the  origin  and  early  forms  of  language. 

§  6.  Study  of  Animal  Mind.  Although  the  main  concern  of 
the  psychologist  is  with  the  developed  consciousness  in  man,  he 
must,  in  order  to  understand  and  account  for  this,  view  mtnd  in 
all  the  various  stages  of  its  development.  And  the  attempt  to 
observe  and  interpret  animal  actions,  habits,  etc.,  has  received  a 
new  impetus  of  late  years  from  the  growing  interest  in  the 

*  The  viloa  of  this  investigatioa  to  the  psychologist  is  well  brought  out  by 
Bientano.  PtythoiogU,  p.  51. 
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question  of  man's  descent  from  an  aniraal  ancestry.  Tn  truth, 
Animal  or  Comparative  Psychology-  has  now  begun  to  assume 
the  form  of  a  distinct  branch  of  research.  *  It  is  evident 
that  the  observation  of  the  animal  mind,  owing  to  its  points  of 
dissimilarity  to  our  own,  is  attended  with  peculiar  difficulty. 
While  in  the  case  of  the  higher  animals  we  find  points  of 
community  bet^veen  their  experience  and  our  own,  e.g.,  similar 
senses  and  impulses,  we  also  find  well-marked  points  of  contrast. 
The  region  of  animal  instinct  still  remains,  to  a  large  extent,  a 
psychological  puzrlc.  When  to  this  is  added  the  fact  that  we 
have  in  the  case  of  animals  very  imperfect  outward  manifesta- 
tions, language  being  wholly  wanting,  and  emotional  expression 
being  often  unlike  our  own  and  highly  ambiguous,  it  will  be 
seen  that  our  knowledge  of  the  animal  mind  must  always  be 
largely  a  matter  of  precarious  inference. 

Tb«  •cientlfic  ob«ervaiion  of  the  animal  mind  bu  bcoi  caninl  out  with  ^eat 
Mericy  during  the  last  b&lf  century,  mainty  under  the  stimulus  of  the  piobtcm  of 
nan'*  dceccnt.  lo  oui  own  country  it  is  Charles  Darwin,  and  next  to  him  his  dia- 
dfilc,  Mr.  Ronunes,  who  hove  done  roost  to  elucidate  animal  ways.  The  general 
tendency  of  ihii  modern  research  has  been  to  bfing  the  animal  nearer  the  human 
miod,  aiKl  lo  to  fa\-our  the  theory  of  kinxhip  bctx^een  the  two.  Sec  especially 
'0»ntin''%  Dtutnt  of  Uan,  and  KctnanK*^  Animal  I nUUigenu  UiA  Mevtal  EvaluHoH 
im  Anim^,  The  difiicultic»  in  the  way  of  cc:tt,\in  knowk(!gc  of  the  animal  con- 
■ciouineu  have  been  pointed  out  by  inyiclf,  Sensaliof  and  Inluilion,  p,  15,  etc.  j 
G.  H.  Lewes,  Stmily  0/  Ptytkohgy,  p.  13:,  etc.  ;  and  more  recently  by  IVot 
\SajA  MoEtgan,  Mind,  vol.  xL  p.  174,  etc  [Cf.,  however,  his  later  publication, 
Amiwtal  Li/4  and  IitltUigtHct.) 

$  7.  Value  of  Objective  Study  0/  Mind.  As  already  remarked, 
the  objective  study  of  mind  can  never  have  the  directness  and 
the  certainty  that  belongs  to  subjective  obser^'ation.  As  Kant 
pointed  out,  others'  mental  states  are  not  accessible  to  direct 
investigation.  Whenever  we  arc  studying  another  mind,  wc  are 
carrying  out  a  process  of  interpreting  signs  which  is  always  to 
some  extent  precarious.  It  has  been  noticed  by  more  than  one 
writer  that  there  is  special  danger  of  reaJitig  into  the  mind 
obser^xd  our  own  peculiar  modes  of  thought,  etc'      Even  in 

■  Suictly  speaking,  Compaialive  Psycho!of:y  ia  wider  than  Animal.  It  incliidea 
not  only  the  comparative  ntudy  of  the  human  and  the  animal  mind,  but  alno  of 
different  vaticiies  of  the  human  mind  itsetf,,  e.g.,  the  mind  of  the  adult  and  of  the 
child,  and  of  the  civilised  and  the  unciviliftcd  man. 

'  ThU  danger  is  well  brought  out  by  \V.  Jamea  la  his  account  of  the  "  Ptycho- 
loflcal  Paltacy  ",    See  bia  PriueifUt  of  fsyehology,  i.  p.  196  & 
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the  examination  of  minds  similar  in  their  constitution  and  their 
expression  to  our  own  we  are  aware  of  an  element  of  uncertainty. 
We  cannot  be  certain  that  similar  outward  manifestations,  e^., 
facial  and  bodily  movements,  indicate  perfectly  similar  feelings 
in  the  case  of  two  individuals.  We  have  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  a  person  before  we  can  tell  the  worth  of  such  expression 
in  his  particular  case.  And  even  when  others  describe  their 
feelings  in  words  we  are  exposed,  if  not  to  the  risk  of  simulation 
and  dissimulation,  at  least  to  that  of  unconscious  mislead- 
ing through  the  vagueness,  ambiguities,  and  fluctuations  of 
meaning  of  words.  These  sources  of  error  become  much  more 
serious  when  we  try  to  interpret  minds  widely  unlike  our  own, 
as  those  of  children  and  of  members  of  lower  races,  and  in  the 
case  of  animals  they  arc,  as  wc  have  seen,  almost  fatal  to  true 
knowledge.  It  follows  that  the  objective  study  of  mind,  though 
of  immense  value  by  reason  of  its  wide  range  of  phenomena, 
can  never  become  the  chief  source  of  our  knowledge  of  mind, 
but  must  be  resorted  to  merely  in  order  to  widea  and  complete 
the  view  gained  by  self-scrutiny.* 

§  8.   Observation  and  Experiment  in  Psycholof^y.     We  have 
thus  far  assumed  that  our  only  way  of  getting  at  psychical    - 
facts  is  by  passive  observation  as  distinguished  from  active   f 
observation  or  experiment.      The  biological  sciences  arc  not 
experimental  to  the  extent  to  which  the  "  experimental  sciences,"    ■ 
eg.,  physics  and  chemisLr>-,  are  so.  and  it  is  the  absence  of  | 
experiment  on  a  wide  scale  that  accounts  for  the  backward 
condition  of  these  sciences.     This  drawback  psychology  shares 
with  the  biological  sciences.      Experiment  has  only  a  very 
limited  range  in  the  science. 

A  beginning  has,  however,  recently  been  made  at  psychological 
experiment  which  may  possibly  mark  an  epoch  in  the  historj'of  the 
science.  Thus  attempts  have  been  made  and  with  a  considerable 
measure  of  success  to  experiment  on  the  inquirer's  own  mind,  and 
still  better  on  other  minds,  by  finding  out  what  ideas  are  called 
up  by  words  and  what  modes  of  intellectual  association  they 
illustrate.  In  addition  to  this  purely  psychological  experiment 
a  whole  new  branch  of  inquiry  has  lately  been  opened  up  in 

*  On  ihe  Kientilk  v«lue  of  tliii  study  of  oihcib'  tnintli  sec  Volkmann,  Lekrbuch 
d*r  PiythoUigif,  i-  9  7 ;  firentano,  Piytkologii,  p.  ^3  u^. ;  if.  tay  voluntc  IltutwHi, 
p.  217  and  following. 
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tlie  experimental  mcflsurement  of  simple  psychical  phenomena, 
and  especially  sensation,  and  also  the  estimation  of  the  rapidity 
of  mental  processes  in  connexion  w-ith  the  accompanying  physio- 
logical processes,  and-  by  the  help  of  special  ph>'sica]  appa- 
ratus. This  domain  of  fKytho-fihysical  experiment  will  be 
referred  to  later  on.'  Lastly,  a  bare  reference  may  be  made 
to  that  new  and  curious  branch  of  psychological  experiment, 
which  has  come  to  be  marked  off  as  Hypnotism.  This  line  of 
inquiry  directs  itself  to  the  experimental  production  and  cxami- 
nation  of  a  peculiar  cerebro-psychical  condition  (hypnotic  sleep 
or  trance),  the  precise  nature  of  which  is  as  yet  but  imperfectly 
understood. 

§  9.  Kffthod  0/  Psychology — Subjective  Analysis.  Having 
now  considered  the  means  at  our  disposal  for  ascertaining 
mental  facts,  we  have  to  inquire  what  method  wc  arc  to  pursue 
in  arranging  and  explaining  these  facts. 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  special  aim  of  the  psychologist 
is  to  resolve  the  complex  facts  of  our  mental  life  into  their 
elements,  and  to  show,  by  the  help  of  properly  psychological 
laws,  how  these  elements  group  themselves  into  the  variety  of 
complex  forms  which  we  find  in  the  human  consciousness. 
This  suggests  at  once  that  we  start  with  a  complex  state  of 
things,  and  have  to  find  our  way  back  to  a  more  elementary. 
Scientific  knowledge  of  mind  necessarily  begins  with  self- 
inspection,  and  at  an  age  when  the  mental  life  has  reached 
a  high  degree  of  complexity.  Hence  the  method  which  all 
psychologists  agree  to  be  the  first  and  main  method  of  the 
science,  is  known  as  Psychological  Analysis. 


When  wc  talk  at  atnalymn^  mental  phencmena,  w«  ore,  It  Is  obvioai,  using  the 
wofd  in  another  sense  than  that  in  which  it  j*  emflo>'ed  by  the  chemist.  In 
cbcmicai  anxtvsis  a  compound  substani:c  is  actually  separated  into  ita  elementary 
conaiitucnls  to  that  these  can  be  viewed  apart.  Such  actual  scpaiaiion  is  not 
pntiHg  mmI  is  nut  aimed  al  in  psychological  analvMH.  \\'h»t  the  paycbi>logi9t 
MttmpU  is  an  ideal  or  logical  Mpaiation  only,  such  aa  11  carried  out  in  ph)'aical 
observatiOB  when  vrt  hm'n  oui  attention  (o  the  form  of  a  flower,  or  the  odour  of  a 
ci>eiliictl  aubaiancc.  That  is  to  say,  the  piiycholo^iit  analyaca  a  tliought  or  a 
htimg  when  be  it  able  to  discrimmativcly  attciKl  lo  iU  seretal  Ceattuca  or 
•Imenta. 

)  The  importance  of  eapcrimcnlal  psychology  aa  a  mearu  of  exaci  research  u 
dwehoo  by  Wundt,  Euaji,  v.  (Problems  of  Expciimcittal  Psychology);  W.  Jainea. 
Printifltt  of  Ptjrekotofj,  I.  p.  193  fl. 
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§  9rt.  Difficulties  of  Analysis.  The  work  of  psychological 
analysis  can  only  be  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  form  of 
the  mental  life.  To  begin  with  then,  our  consciousness  is  a 
continuous  flow  which  cannot  be  divided  into  distinct  "  states" 
without  altering  its  character.  Thus  every  successive  thought 
is  coloured  by  its  relation  to  preceding  thoughts,  so  that  the 
whole  psychosis  is  a  transition.  Analysis  into  constituent 
elements  or  factors  is  thus  alwaj's  in  a  measure  artificial,  and 
its  dangers  must  be  kept  in  view.* 

Again,  BO  far  as  we  are  justified  in  rcsoUing  the  concrete 
movement  of  consciousness  into  discrete  parts,  we  find  that 
this  is  rendered  difticuU  by  tiie  complexity  of  the  phenomena 
and  intricate  interweaving  of  the  several  constituents,  e.g.,  the 
elements  of  sensation  (chill,  trembling,  etc.),  imagination,  etc.,  in 
a  state  of  fear.  The  constituents,  moreover,  arc  in  a  constant 
state  of  fiux,  some  rising,  others  falling  in  intensity  from  moment 
to  moment.  Hence  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  singling  out  for  special 
attention  any  one  of  these  constituents.  This  difficulty,  as  we 
shall  see  by-and-by,  is  fully  illustrated  in  modem  investigations 
into  the  nature  and  structure  of  our  sensations,  e.g.,  those  of 
musical  sound. 

In  spite  of  such  difficulties,  however,  psychological  analysis 
has  proved  itself  practicable  within  certain  limits.  The  dis- 
covery and  singling  out  of  particular  constituents  in  our  com- 
plex- psychical  states  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  circum- 
stance  that  the  same,  that  is,  perfectly  similar,  elements  occur 
m  olhcr  connexions  also.  In  other  words,  we  delect  a  constituent 
in  a  whole,  e.g.,  a  flavour  in  a  dish,  because  we  are  able  to 
identifjf  this  as  like  what  we  have  before  experienced  apart  from 
its  present  concomitants.  To  analyse  is  thus,  as  we  shall  see, 
to  assimilate  or  classify. 


I 


The  limitit  of  analytical  division  of  complex  wholes  into  part*  are  dxcd  partly 
by  the  OTiginal  tiruciiue  of  our  organism,  paitly  by  association  and  habit.  Tht 
iiio«t  atriking  cvainpIrE  of  incapacity  to  analyM  meet  ui  in  the  legion  of  tenitation. 
Thai,  U  is  well  known,  many  pcrsotis  cannot  pick  out  Ui«  pajtial  tonci  which  enter 
ioto  musical  dang.    In  tome  catea  it  it  cett^n  that  the  ncn-oui  ptoccucs  answciing 


1  On  this  fealute  ot  conscioutncu  as  a  continuail  movement  in  which  no  <)!>- 
ctetc  divisions  «ie  diiceinible  see  W,  James,  Priruifits  of  Piytkology,  i.  chapt  b, 
He  would  distingnish  the  contents,  ideas,  thoughts  as  iha  Mbitantivf  pans,  tbt 
leUtionoJ  features  as  the  trantitittt 
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nilie  conitiiuentt  themtelves  coaileMe  to  that  no  >epuati<m  of  ptijThin]  parts  it 
poinble.  Tbe  whole  $cti>aiioo  mutt  ia  tbU  cue  be  i«giid«d  u  a  new,  indivisibla 
iudty> 

{  56.  KkuUs  of  Analysis.  By  such  a  mode  of  investigation 
the  psychologist,  improving  on  the  rough  analysis  and  classi- 
fication of  mental  slates  embodied  in  everyday  language, 
is  able  to  reduce  the  complexity  and  variety  of  the  psychical 
scene  to  something  like  order  aad  simplicity.  Thus  he 
separates  out  the  thought-element  in  mental  processes  as  some- 
thing radically  distinct  from  feeling  (pleasure  and  pain).  The 
division  of  mind  into  three  main  functions — feeh'ng,  intellec- 
tion, and  conation — which  is  now  commonly  adopted  in  psycho- 
logy, is  the  result  of  such  introspective  analysis.  Our  analysis 
may  carrj'  us  still  further,  and  help  us  to  reduce  each  of  these 
functions  to  its  simplest  form  or  expression.  Thus  it  has  been 
by  introspective  analysis  carried  forwai'd  to  a  higher  degree  of 
perfection  that  recent  psychologists  have  improved  on  the  old 
account  of  intellect  as  made  up  of  distinct  faculties,  as  obser- 
vation and  imagination,  and  resolved  all  processes  of  intellection 
into  one  or  two  elementary  forms  of  functional  activity. 

§  10.  Analysis  and  tiie  Search  for  Primitive  EUmenls.  As 
already  suggested,  the  psychologist  has  not  merely  to  regard 
the  phenomena  of  his  complex  mental  experience  as  the 
resultant  of  certain  elementary  forces,  functional  activities, 
viewed  as  operating  at  the  moment.  A  given  thought,  say  that 
of  physical  force  in  general,  is  a  product  of  pasi  agencies. 
It  has  been  developed  out  of  a  mass  of  experiences,  e.g.^  of 
moring  our  limbs,  grasping  material  objects,  etc.  In  other 
words,  the  psychologist  has  lo  regard  a  psychical  phenomenon 
as  formed  or  developed  by  the  aid  of  certain  materials  or 
elements  supplied  by  antecedent  experience.  Thus  he  has  to 
supply  a  history  or  a  geology  of  mind,  and  in  the  first  instanco 
he  has  to  find  his  way  to  the  elemental  experiences  or  facts  out 
of  which  the  products  are  developed. 

It  has  been  the  common  assumption  of  psychologists  that 
it  is  in  all  cases  possible  to  resolve  psychical  products  into 

'  On  the  niluic  and  limiie  of  psychological  an^tysit  ki;  Hamilton,  Ltelurcs  on 
Uttjtfkytiei,  0.  pp.  at,  aa  j  G.  H.  Lcwec,  Tht  Study  of  Psyiliology,  t:h»p.ia. ;  Volk- 
manD,  L4kti»tk  Jtr  Psyehologit,  p.  6;  Stumpf,  Tonptyckohgie,  i.  p.  g6  B.  and 
fiiUy,  n.  p.  3  IT. :  tf.  alu>  Juoes,  Prlnflpitt  of  Piychology,  i.  p.  156, 
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their  historical  elements.     Thus  ihcy  have  endeavoured  to 
in  such  presumably  complex  formations  as  the  idea  of  spacSJ 
and  the  feeling  of  moral  disapprobation,  the  record  of  their 
mode  of  production.     The  unprofitable  prolongation  of  discus- 
sion on  the  origin  of  our  ideas  suggests  that  psychical  forma-   - 
tions  do  not  thus  clearly  disclo&f*  their  history'  to  the  introspective  f 
eye.    It  must  be  evident,  indeed,  that  the  process  of  psychical 
formation,  being  one  of  organic   cliange,  must  differ  from  a 
mechanical  combination  of  parts.     It  is  essentially  a  process  of 
development  in  which  elements  are  elaborated  into  more  or  lesa 
new  forms  determined  by  the  organism,  and  in  which  conse 
quenlly  tlieir  individual  characteristics  become  disguised.^ 

Here  then  it  would  seem  we  come  to  the  limits  of  subjective 
analysis,  and  must  eke  it  out  by  other  methods  of  research. 
At  first  the  idea  suggests  itself  that  in  trying  to  get  hack 
to  rudimentary  mental  experiences  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  m 
objective  observ^ation,  and  especially  that  of  the  simpler  grades 
of  mental  life  in  children  and  uncivilised  races.  And  there  is  no 
question  that  such  objective  obsen'ation  has  been  of  real  service 
here.  Thus  the  study  of  the  origin  and  mode  of  composition 
of  our  visual  perception  of  space  has  been  materially  aided  by 
observation  of  the  crude  perceptions  of  infants,  and  slill  more 
of  children  bora  blind  and  afterwards  coming  into  possession  of 
the  sense. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  evident  from  what  has  been 
said  above  respecting  the  precarious  and  inferential  character  J 
of  such  objective  obser^'ation  that  it  is  unable  to  supply  us   ' 
with   a   clear    apprehension    of    ultimate    psychical    elements. 
What  the  simplest  sensations  entering  into  the  most  nidi-  ■ 
mentary  forms  of  consciousness  are  really  like,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  ever  to  say.     So  inextricably  arc  our  simplest  feelings 
interwoven  with  products  of  experience,  that  in  trying  to  read 
the   first    mental    experiences    of    infants  wc    find   ourselves 
unable  to  separate  the  two  so  as  to  conceive  of  pure  sensations 
of  sound  and  colour  absolutely  free  from  all  associations  or 


I 


•  The  process  Is  likened  to  chcinical  compo»iion  by  J.  S.  MQI,  LopU,  Vk.  vi. 
chap.  iv.  I  3.  But,  at  Bienlano  poinU  out,  the  process  of  irannforniaiion  is  t&rety 
if  ever  as  complete  as  in  the  case  of  chcmicil  modes.  Cf.  James,  PriiuipUt  0/ 
Ptytkolcgy.  1.  p.  158  u^..  who  «rcU  brings  out  the  (act  that  p«>-ctiical  pioducts  uc 
tiAnafotmation^  that  is,  new  psychical  phenomena 
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floggestions.  Hence  in  seeking  to  get  back  to  psychical 
elements  we  have  to  carry  out  a  process  of  ideal  construction 
analogous  to  that  which  the  physicist  carries  out  in  constructing 
his  material  atoms.  That  is  to  say,  we  invent  a  kind  of  hypo- 
thetical fiction  as  a  necessary  presupposition  of  the  knowable 
psychical  phenomena. 

§  II.  Analysis  and  Induction.  In  close  connexion  with  this 
anaJytical  inquiry  into  the  constituent  elements  of  mind  we  have 
the  inductive  investigation  into  the  laws  of  mental  activity. 
Thus  we  try  to  discover  how  the  different  functional  actlxities 
work,  on  what  conditions  their  operation  dcpend:>,  and  what  arc 
the  causes  of  their  variations;  and  in  addition  to  this  we 
endeavour,  in  connexion  with  the  historical  analysis  of  mental 
products,  to  ascertain  tlie  general  laws  of  psychical  combination, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  psychical  development.  Thus  we 
seek  to  determine  those  relations  of  psychical  phenomena  which 
produce  association  orcohcsion,  the  conditions  under  which  such 
combining  elements  fuse  into  an  indistinguishable  mass,  and  so 
forth.  It  is  by  this  properly  inductive  investigation  that  the  psy- 
chologist  has  reached  the  most  valuable  principles  of  his  science, 
more  particularly  the  Laws  of  Association.  Such  general  laws, 
though  they  may  not  be  ultimate,  are  of  a  sufficient  degree  of 
comprehensiveness  to  serve  as  a  starting-point  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  concrete  phenomena  of  mind. 

While  psychological  induction  thus  grows  out  of  subjective 
analysis,  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  department  of  sub- 
jective research.  The  newest  developments  of  psychological 
method  lay  stress  on  a  wide  objective  comparison  of  psychical 
phenomena  as  a  basis  of  sound  scientific  induction.  Thus  in 
the  branch  of  infant  psychology  the  general  charactaristics  of 
the  child  arc  being  ascertained  "by  an  inductive  comparison  of  a 
number  of  separate  observations.  The  latest  indication  of  this 
tendency  to  place  psycholog}-  on  an  objective  inductive  basis  is 
the  introduction  of  itatisticai  inquiry-  into  the  science.  The 
inquiries  of  Mr.  Galton  into  the  visualising  powers  of  a  large 
number  of  persons  of  various  ages,  etc.,  and  the  more  recent 
investigation  into  the  frequency  of  hallucinations  among  normal 
persons  illustrate  this  new  direction  of  statistical  investigation. 

§  12.  Synthfsis  in  Py^chology  and  the  Genetic  Method.  It  is 
evident  that  we  require  a  knowledge  of  these  psychical  elements 
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and  of  the  laws  of  their  combination  in  order  to  account  for  the 
complex  products  of  the  mature  human  consciousness.  Now, 
the  perfect  account  of  a  thing  means  the  history  of  that  thing 
from  its  first  crude  to  its  completed  form.  When  the  psycho- 
logist has  succeeded  by  analysis,  aided  by  objective  observation 
and  hypothesis,  in  obtaining  the  requisite  data  he  proceeds  to 
reconslnict  the  course  of  psychical  develnpment.  In  so  doing 
he  supplements  Analysis  by  Synthesis.  That  is  to  say,  he  sets 
out  now  at  the  other  end,  with  a  simple  instead  of  a  complex 
state  of  things,  and  by  gradually  introducing  new  factors,  new 
forces,  seeks  to  show  how  the  main  stages  of  the  process  of 
development  have  arisen.  This  historical  unfolding  of  the 
course  of  psj'chical  development  is  most  properly  described  as 
the  Genetic  Method,  that  is  to  say,  the  method  which  exhibits 
the  genesis  or  becoming  of  things. 

The  logical  method  or  form  of  reasoning  followed  in  this 
supplemcntaiy  synthetic  process  will,  it  is  evident,  be  deduction. 
That  is  to  say,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  clcmenls  and  of  the 
laws  at  work  the  psychologist  seeks  to  deduce  the  successive 
phases  of  the  typical  mental  history.    Thus  he  attempts  to  I 
show  how  our  common  perceptions  of  objects   about  us  are    " 
developed   out   of    sense-experiences    elaborated   by   psychical 
activity,  and  how  our  generalised  knowledge  is  developed  out 
of  the  knowledge  of  particular  things,  and  so  forth.     In  caiTying 
out  this  process  of  deductive  reasoning  he  will  throughout  com- 
pare his  conclusions  with  the  observed  facts  of  mental  develop-  ■ 
mcnt,  more  especially  of  its  earlier  stages  as  they  arc  presented 
to  us  in  the  objective  study  of  the  child  and  of  primitive  man. 


S  13.  Uittoricat  Salt.  Il  hat  here  been  assumed  ihat  a  scientific  explanstion 
ofmeni^d  phenomena  is  ponible  aptut  bom  aiiy  meuphyaical  presupposiiiona  as  to 
iheir  inlierent  naiuic.  Bysome,  asby  Volkmann,  ihisis  denied.  They  con sidci  ihat 
the  principles  by  which  we  are  to  account  for  the  observable  facts  must  be  derived 
&oin  mctaphyEicB.  In  Ba>-in(;  (hat  by  a  process  of  inductive  InvcBiif^uon,  carried 
out  on  the  observed  &ict*,  we  can  reach  a  knowledpi  of  pnycbJcal  laws,  we  do  not 
imply  that  these  are  ultimate.  They  may  aAerwards  be  accn  10  How  Uota  ewcntial 
principles  of  mind  as  the  meiaphystcian  conceives  of  it.' 

In  the  hiatory  ofthc  science  analysis  has  played  a  foremost  part.  The  primaiy 
motive  to  psychological  invcatigalion  was  a  philosophical  one.  Dcacarics  act  him- 
self to  a  methodical  aniJyus  of  hti  ideas  into  theiE  simplest  parts,  in  order,  as  h« 

'  On  the  supposed  necessty  of  setting  out  with  metaphysical  principle*,  uc 
Volkmann,  Ltkfhuck  dtw  Pijckoh^it,  {  3. 
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ifaought.  to  discover  what  was  innate  uii  pioot  agsinnt  the  solvent  of  sceptical  doobt. 
Locke  Knd  his  followcTti  Berkeley  and  Hume,  carried  out  a  (ax  more  extensive 
ualySM  of  ideas  with  the  view  of  showing  that  they  could  be  all  traced  back  Lo 
Bimctits  of  expeiience.  The  clearer  diffcientiaiion  of  pRj-cbology  froni  (vhilosophy 
dfaoicd  bjr  ibe  work  of  Ilattlcy  and  James  Mill  led  lo  (he  methodical  nae  of 
Mialysia  ma  lh€  proper  inilrumcnt  of  psychological  rcscvch.  The  complemciilaiy 
work  of  syMemaiic  •^'nthcMk,  thnt  i«,  of  wetting  out  with  the  elements  of  censaii^n 
And  building  up  the  Toriotn  complex  prndoccs,  naturally  added  iuelf  to  ihis  as  BOOn 
as  a  sulBcient  knpwiedgc  n{  the  elements  and  of  the  laws  of  (heir  combination  was 
tocbcd.  Thos  in  Dr.  Oain's  eystem  of  peycbology  we  find  a  fiiiily  systematic 
attempt  CO  cxpotmd  the  course  of  mental  development.  It  is,  however,  only  since 
the  idea  of  btDtogical  development  has  come  to  be  applied  to  mind  that  the 
qrntbctic  treatment  of  the  subject  has  become  completed.  The  tmpoitance  of  this 
lynthetic  ucaimcnt  of  the  subject  is  very  well  illusuated  in  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's 
^Meta  of  Psychology.  In  Germany  it  was  Beneite  who  first  syatematically 
■nenptcd  a  genetic  treatment  of  mind  on  a  positive  or  scientific  basis.  Discarding 
the  Rieiapbysical  prtiuppoaitiona  with  which  Hecbart  had  mi  out,  and  postulating 
only  ccnaia  primordial  modes  of  sensibility,  Bencke  tiicd  to  trace  out  the  process 
of  psychical  ionnation  in  its  several  directionv 

§  14.  Reference  to  the  External  Conditions  0/  Psychical  Events: 
the  Physiological  Method  in  Psychology,  Thus  far  we  have  regarded 
the  aim  of  the  psychologist  as  the  construction  of  a  theory  of 
the  activities  and  the  development  of  the  human  mind  by  a 
consideration  merely  of  the  mental  life  as  something  com- 
ptete  in  itself  or  self-contained,  and  without  any  reference 
to  extraneous  conditions.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
possible  in  this  way  to  determine  up  to  a  certain  point  the 
general  course  of  psychical  events.^  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  evident  from  what  has  been  said  above  that  a  complete 
scientific  explanation  of  the  mental  life  of  the  individual  re- 
quires us  to  travel  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  life,  and  to  take 
note  of  its  connexions  with  other  operations  and  scries  of 
operations. 

And  here,  it  is  evident,  there  comes  in  that  reference  to  the 
bodily  organism  with  which,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the 
activities  of  mind  are  so  closely  united.  Modern  psychology, 
though  claiming  for  the  processes  of  conscious  life  a  place 
apart  from  physical  actions,  fully  recognises  that  the  former 
are  vitally  conjoined  with  and  influenced  by  the  latter.  The 
coarse  of  the  mental  life  of  the  individual,  though  capable  by 
a  process  of  abstraction  of  being  detached  from  the  bodily 

*This  Is  stiRiciently  evidenced  by  Word's  recent  treatment  of  the  subject  in  th* 
Smiy<U>f*tdia  Bntamnita, 
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danism  and  studied  as  a  process  complete  in  itself,  remains 
after  all  from  its  commencement  to  its  close  interwoven  into 
the  sum  of  activities  which  constitute  the  life  of  the  organism. 
Hence  the  psychologist  mast  continually  supplement  his  intro- 
spectivcly  acquired  knowledge  of  the  psychical  process  itself  by 
a  reference  to  the  determining  and  modifying  conditions  which 
exist  in  the  bodily  organism,  and  more  particularly  the  organs 
composing  the  Nervous  S}*stcm. 

This  reference  to  nervous  conditions  is  a  necessary  com- 
pletion of  the  work  of  psychological  analysis.  To  analyse  any 
phenomenon  we  must  include  in  our  view  nil  the  co-operating 
circumstances  or  conditions  which  help  to  determine  it.  Such 
an  inclusion  of  ner\'ous  conditions  is  specially  necessary  in 
giving  an  account  of  the  more  elementary  psychical  phenomena 
as  sensations  and  conscious  movements.  It  is  evident  that 
the  sensations  of  pressure,  light,  colour,  etc.,  which  constitute 
the  material  of  all  our  knowledge  of  external  objects,  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  a  reference  to  the  bodily  mechanism,  or 
organs  of  sense,  by  the  medium  of  which  they  are  excited.  A 
consideration  of  the  physiological  conditions  of  sensation  may 
indeed  in  certain  cases  help  us  to  anticipate  the  results,  and 
so  to  widen  the  scope,  of  subjective  analysis,  by  resolving  what 
seem  to  us  perfectly  simple  sensations  into  simpler  components, 

§  143.  PsycJio-pkysical  Expcrimtnt.  The  importance  of  thus 
combining  psychological  and  physiological  research  is  abua- 
dantly  illustrated  in  the  new  domain  of  experimental  psjxho- 
physical  research  already  referred  to.  It  is  by  help  of  a  careful 
Dbser\'ation  of  physical  processes  that  experiment  has  acquired 
its  present  firm  footing  in  psychology.  Such  experimental 
research  into  the  facts  of  consciousness  brings  with  it  the  great 
advantages  of  special  physical  apparatus,  enabling  us  to  esti 
mate  exceedingly  small  variations  in  the  quantity  of  the  force 
or  stimulus  acting  on  the  organism,  and  in  the  duration  of 
psycho- physical  processes.  Hence  it  has  tended  to  give  to 
psychical  research  something  of  that  exactness  the  absence  of 
which  Kant  deplored. 

Psycho-physical  research  in  its  widest  sense  embraces  a 
good  deal  of  what  is  called  experimental  physiolog}',  e.g., 
electrical  stimulation  of  diOerent  areas  of  the  cortex  of  the 
brain  with  a  view  to  determine  correlated  nienial  functions. 
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In  a  narrower  sense  "  psycho-physics  "  concerns  itself  specially 
with  experimental  inquiry  into  the  psycho- phynical  pruccsscs 
m  SfHsatioH.  This  branch  connects  itself  closely  with  the 
physiolofvy  of  the  sense  organs.  Thus  one  aim  of  these  cxpcri- 
mcnts  has  been  to  determine  precisely  bow  changes  in  the 
intensity  or  strength  of  a  sensation  vary  with  changes  in  the 
quantity  of  the  external  stimulus  and  the  inter\'ening  nervous 
process.  This  series  of  investigations  was  started  by  the 
fomous  labours  of  Weber,  supplemented  by  those  of  Fechncr 
who  named  this  department  psycho-physic.  Similar  inquiry  has 
been  directed  to  the  connexion  between  the  quality  of  sensation 
and  changes  in  the  mode  of  neural  excitatif>n.  As  already 
suggested  these  researches  go  to  eke  out  the  purely  subjective 
analysts  of  sensation.  Thus  a  great  deal  of  experimental  work 
has  been  directed  to  resolving  more  complex  sense-phenomena, 
t.g.,  space-perceptions  of  the  eye,  perceptions  of  musical  clang, 
into  their  constituent  elements. 

Another  important  line  of  experimental  investigation  into 
psjxho-physical  phenomena  is  marked  off  by  the  name  "  Re- 
action-time," or  the  experimental  determination  of  the  duration 
of   psycho -physical    processes.      These    researches   consist   in 
determining,  by  means  of  very  special  apparatus,  the  precise 
inten-al — measurable  in  thousandth  parts  of  a  second — between 
the  occurrence  of  a  sense-signal,  e.g.,  a  sound,  and  the  motor 
reaction  or  movement  which  the  subject  of  the  experiment  has 
to  carry  out  immediately  on  perceiving  the  same.    This  line  of 
investigation  has  proved  particularly  fertile  in  helping  us  to 
understand  the  duration,  not   merely  of  the   elementary  pro- 
icesscs  of  sensation  itself,   but   of   higher  mental  operations 
[i*^.,  comparison,  choice)  which  can  be  easily  interposed  in 
'this  kind  of  experiment.'^     Other  lines  of  psycho-physical  ex- 
periment have  to  do  with  the  determination  of  the  time-interval 
which  can  be  most  accurately  estimated  and  reproduced,  with 
,  (he  number  of  consecutive  impressions,  e.g.,  sounds,  which  can 
'be  temporarily  retained  or  embraced  as  a  single  series  or  group, 
and  so  forth.* 

*  A  ifaoit  account  of  reactlon-timie  experiments  it  given  by  Jamct,  Pritici^Ui  of 
■^ff***'*'CX.  '■  P-  *3  ^- ;  'Z-  I-^<I,  Elantfls,  part  li.  chap.  viii. 

I  Oa  tbc  general  aim  of  p^ ho  pliy steal  rctc^ch,  sec  Wundt,  PMyshl.  Psyeko- 
fefu,  L,  BinUitunffji. i  Ziehen.  Ltitfadt*  dtr pkyiiol.  Ptychohfie,  pp.  i  and  2. 
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{  146.  The  Evolutionist's  Extension  of  the  Genetic  Method.  Itl 
is  to  be  noted  that  such  a  reference  to  the  concomitant  physio- 
logical processes  enables  the  psychologist  to  greatly  extend  the 
range  of  the  genetic  or  historical  method  as  applied  to  tho  ■ 
individual  mind.  While  the  older  psychologists  set  out  with 
the  first  vague  manifestations  of  the  individual  mind  as  an 
absolute  beginning,  the  modem  evolutionist  views  the  nervousfl 
organisation  of  the  infant  as  embodying  the  results  of  ancestral 
mental  experience.  This  theory  sets  out  with  the  fact  that  the 
repeated  carrying  out  of  a  certain  line  of  action  modifies  the 
nervous  structures  so  as  to  produce  an  organic  disposition  to 
that  particular  mode  of  action,  an  effect  which  is  illustrated  in 
what  we  call  habit.  By  supposing  such  organic  registrations 
to  be  transmissible  by  heredity  the  evolutionist  reasons  that  the 
child  inherits  from  its  scries  of  progenitors,  woven  into  the 
texture  of  its  nervous  system,  a  number  of  dispositions  rcprc- 
Benting  ages  of  ancestral  experience.  In  this  way  we  arc  able 
to  view  the  mental  life  of  the  individual  as  conditioned  by,  that 
is,  genetically  related  to,  the  larger  life  of  the  species  and  of  its 
predecessors  in  the  zoological  series.^  H 

The  doctrine  of  evolution  enlarges  the  psjxhologisl's  "gene- 
tic method"  in  another  way.  Darwin  and  his  followers  have 
familiarised  us  with  the  idea  that  particular  organic  variations 
which  are  found  to  be  useful  tend  by  natural  selection  to  be- 
come permanent.  This  theory  enables  us  to  introduce  a  quasi- 
tcleological  point  of  view  into  the  organic  world,  and  to  interpret 
what  we  find  to  be  permanent  as  owing  its  stability  to  its  utility 
or  adaptation  to  life-circumstances.  Applying  this  conception 
to  those  psycho-physical  arrangements  which  constitute  tha 
common  instinctive  base  of  our  mental  life,  the  psychologist 
can  suggest  how,  in  the  course  of  the  evolution  of  man  and  his 
progenitors,  certain  arrangements  may  have  been  built  up. 
This  biological  or  tcleological  view  of  psychical  phenomena  will 
be  illustrated  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  our  exposition. 

1  This  is  the  common  kupponition  of  evolulion&t  psychoIogittB,  thougti,  as  w« 
shall  Rce  by  and-by,  it  is  ft  mailer  of  dinpute  whether  any  acquired  cbaracUrs,  and 
consequently  any  iciulta  of  experience,  can  be  uanamiucd  by  heicdity.  It  is  im^ 
pottant  to  add  that  thii  hypothciia  docs  not  imply  that  the  child  has  antecedently 
to  iu  experience  fOnKioKi  slatei  which  are  a  kind  of  vapie  recftllinf;  of  ancestral 
experience,  but  only  that  tt  hai  calain  organic  arrangements  which  prepare  the 
way  iot  paiticuSar  pnychical  ptoccMct  when  individual  experience  ia  iddcd. 
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5  14c.  Limits  of  Physiological  ExpUnation.  It  is  important 
to  add,  however,  that  while  the  psychologist  is  thus  compelled 
to  refer  to  the  bodily  organism  if  be  would  give  a  complete 
account  of  all  the  circumstances  which  condition  psychical 
phenomena  he  cannot  make  such  a  reference  a  substitute  for 
properly  ps^xhological  explanation.  It  follows  from  the  essential 
disparity  of  ps)'chical  and  physical  phenomena,  emphasised  in 
the  last  chapter,  that  we  cannot  in  any  case  derive  a  fact  of 
consciousness  from  the  nervous  actions  which  arc  its  physical 
substratum.  This  applies  even  to  that  elementary  department 
of  mental  phenomena,  sensations,  in  which  the  reference  to 
nervous  conditions  is  most  obvious  and  inevitable.  In  naming 
the  nervous  processes  which  precede  and  accompany  a  sensa- 
tion of  taste  or  smell,  we  do  not  look  on  this  last  as  a  mere 
transformation  of  the  molecular  movements  of  which  the  first 
are  supposed  to  consist.  We  cannot  account  for  the  specific 
natLU^  of  any  sensation,  whether  of  taste,  hearing  or  other  sense, 
by  the  fullest  knowledge  of  its  ncr\'ous  conditions.  As  a  mode 
of  psychosis  it  is  something  wholly  foreign  to  the  world  of 
moi'ing  masses  and  particles  with  which  physical  inves- 
tigation is  concerned.  To  this  !t  must  be  added,  that  with 
respect  to  the  higher  mental  phenomena,  as  thought  and 
volition,  we  have  only  a  vague  and  incomplete  knowledge 
of  the  nervous  conditions  involved.  So  that  physiology 
gires  the  psychologist  less  and  less  help  as  he  advances 
bom  the  elementary  facts  of  consciousness  to  its  more  com* 
plex  forms. 

Thli  position  is  by  no  means  tuiivctsally  granted.  It  is  obvious  that  thove  who, 
like  Comie  and  Di.  Miudslcy,  would  incla<]c  psychology  in  physiulogy  tacitly 
deny  that  there  is  any  radical  diiipaHty  between  psychical  phenomena,  our  eon- 
•aou>  ■eomions.  thoughts  and  feelinp.  and  the  phyiical  movemenu  which  con. 
MiRiiG  the  actions  of  th«  bodily  organism.  One  lecopiiiics  the  same  tendency  in 
tlMMe  who,  while  they  concede  an  independent  existence  to  psychology,  are  given  to 
faMtodudng  physiological  consideraTions  in  place  of  properly  psychological  onc&. 
Lastly,  this  tendency  is  betrayed  in  a  Ins  manifest  form  In  the  idea  put  forth  by 
ILxwici  asd  others  IhaC  our  psycholo^pcaJ  inductions  arc  empiiic&t  and  not 
olbanale  laws,  and  that  they  n-ill  have  hereafter  bi  be  connected  with  and  deduced 
frtMD  iDOre  general  biological  principles,^ 

*  On  the  limits  of  physiological  eiplanatton  in  psycholof^,  and  the  quesiion  of 
■notving  psychological  into  physiological  law»,  see  J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  bk.  vi.  cbap, 
hr.  1 1 ;  foeotano,  Ptyckologit,  buch  i.  cap.  iii.  S  4  tmd  (bUowtng. 
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§  15.  T/«t  Sociological  Factor  in  Psychology.  In  the  sccom 
place,  the  psychologist's  reference  to  the  external  conditions  of 
mental  activity  and  mental  development  must  include  not  only 
the  bodily  organism  and  even  the  objects  o£  the  physical  environ- 
ment which  act  upon  this,  and  throufjh  it  on  the  mind,  but  also 
that  social  environment  or  community  in  interaction  with  which 
the  individual  thinks  and  acts.  Wc  cannot  understand  an  indi- 
vidual human  mind  in  abstract  separation  from  the  community  ■ 
of  minds.  Each  of  us  feels,  thinks  and  acts  as  he  docs  under  f 
the  constant  influence  of  social  relations.  The  human  mind  is 
human,  that  is,  superior  to  the  animal  mind,  just  because  of  the 
reciprocal  action  of  mind  on  mind  in  social  life.  Thus,  to 
understand  human  thought  we  must  consider  ita  necessary 
accompaniment,  language,  and  view  this  as  the  outcome  of 
social  needs  and  impulses  (the  need  of  mutual  expression  and 
understanding).  The  highest  manifestations  of  mind,  e^-,  the 
fully  developed  conscience,  are  essentially  the  product  of  that 
sum  of  social  conditions  which  we  call  civilisation.  The  in-  _ 
dividual  is  enriched  by  the  race,  not  merely  by  means  of  a  | 
hereditary  transmission  of  some  of  the  results  of  its  experience, 
but  to  a  far  larger  extent  by  means  of  social  traditions,  and 
all  that  we  call  the  education  of  the  individual  by  the  com- 
munity*. Hence  to  understand  the  growth  of  a  mind  we  must 
refer  lo  those  processes  of  sociological  evolution  and  historical 
progress  by  which  this  sum  of  traditional  and  educative  influ- 
ences has  been  established.  In  other  words,  we  must  study 
mind  by  what  has  been  called  "the  historical  method'*. 

It  is  in  this  more  complete  and  historical  study  of  the 
human  mind  that  the  knowledge  of  the  psychical  characteristics 
of  backward  races  acquires  its  main  value  for  the  psychologist. 
It  is  by  a  study  of  the  cruder  manifestations  of  mind  in  primi- 
tive man  and  his  living  representatives  that  we  come  to  see 
what  social  evolution  and  the  traditional  influences  involved 
in  a  civilised  communit>-  effect  in  furthering  the  intellectual, 
emotional  and  moral  development  of  the  individual. 

The  recognilion  of  a  "sociological  Eutot"  In  ptycholofo'  raites  the  question 
as  to  Ihc  tnie  iclatiun  of  p«ycho1ngy  and  Eociolocy.  As  commonly  understood,  t-g., 
by  J.  S.  Mill,  pK)-cho]ogy  n«ceesanly  precedes  socioloKy  :  w«  ">"«  und«B(*nd  tho 
UwmOf  the  individaal  mind  bcfoiewe  can  undeitlAiid  ihemote  complex  phenomttia 
TCfulting  bom  the  intOKtioo  of  mind  on  mind  in  a  aocial  community,  such  »«  iha 
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BMral  senK.  At  tbe  same  time  more  recent  vritcrs,  and  cepccially  O.  K.  Lcw-n, 
have  insisted  on  the  occeasity  of  taking  into  account  the  sociological  factor  in 
itsdytng  the  devetopment  of  the  Individual  mtnd. 

A  Tcconctliation  of  the*e  views  may  peihap*  b«  found  in  diMtngulshing  die 
more  ftbctract  pnnciplea  of  psychology  from  their  concrete  applications  in  ex- 
plaining the  actual  development  of  the  typical  mind.  The  foimcr,  for  example 
the  laws  which  govern  the  formation  of  idctu  in  general,  con  be  reached  without 
uy^refcrcnce  to  the  *  aociol  organism,'  and  by  a  purely  abstiact  consideration  of  the 
individual  mtnd.  On  the  oiher  band,  (o  aceoant  for  the  actual  forms  of  the  mental 
USe  aa  it  ahowfi  itielf  in  civilised  man,  wc  must,  it  is  evident,  pay  regard  to  wctal 
eon-didana.  The  idea*,  the  emoitans,  and  the  conduct  of  the  individual  at  out 
pteaent  stage  of  aocial  evolution  are  determined  by  the  pait  stages  of  this  social 
emlotioa.  To  ondentand  this  action  of  otie  mind  on  another,  the  mind  of  the 
COOUiranity  on  that  of  the  indisidunl,  wo  must,  it  is  true,  mftko  dw  of  purely 
ftycbologlcal  lave  gained  by  an  abatiact  consideration  of  the  pcoces.scB  of  the 
bdlvldual  mind.  In  other  words,  any  effect  of  Bocial  cticunistancei  in  furthciing 
the  developrrvent  of  the  indi%'idua]  m'ln^,  t.g.,  of  social  custom  in  forming  ideaa  of 
what  is  right,  muRt  conform  to  and  Lllu^trate  the  Dni%'ersal  laws  of  p^chlcal 
development.  Aitd  to  this  extent  psychology  it  undoubtedly  prior  to  sociology. 
Ncvcftbclcu  it  is  true  that  the  psychologist  must  assume  these  socioJ  circum- 
■faetcca  and  forces  among  hia  data  if  he  is  to  atlctnpt  to  deal  with  the  ptoccssea  of 
the  in£vidaa]  mental  life  in  any  otiicr  tJian  the  most  abstract  and  fruitless  manner.' 

REFERKNCBS  FOR  READINO. 

On  the  whole  subject  of  the  Method  oT  Psychology  see  J.  S.  Mill,  Logie,  ble. 
vi  chap.  vL  ;  Lewes,  Study  of  Ptjrdtology.  chap.  iv.  and  following ;  Bain,  Logic : 
fiitfHrtwn,  bk.  V.  chap.  v. ;  Brenuno,  PtycMohgit,  bucb  i.  cap.  ii.  to  iv. ;  James, 
Prituifks  o/Ptyckelogy,  chap.  vii. 


■  On  the  relation  of  psychology  to  sociology  see  J.  S.  Mill,  L»gie,  blc.  vi. 
chap.  'vi. ;  G.  H.  Lewes,  Problems  of  IJft  and  Hind,  third  series,  i.  (The  Study  of 
pojcholocy),  chap,  iv^  '/■  fu^t  series,  vol  I.  p.  ijs :  and  ProC  H.  Sidgwick,  ifiiiif. 
«ot.  ai.  {i^^}  P*  *"  *^  following. 


CHiJ>TER  in. 

PHYSICAL  BAS13  OF  MENTAL  LIFE. 

^  I.  Phenomenal  Connexion  of  Mind  and  Body.  As  pointed 
out  above,  a  very  sliglit  examination  of  the  processes  making 
up  our  conscious  mental  life  suffices  to  show  that  they  are  ■ 
closely  conjoined  with  that  sum  of  physical  actions  which 
constitutes  the  life  of  the  body.  The  science  of  psychology 
has  to  take  note  of  this  connexion,  and  to  present  it  in  the 
clearest  light  possible.  In  doing  this  it  views  the  relation 
merely  as  a  conne-tion  of  phenomena,  vis.,  of  physical  move- 
ments and  mental  processes  running  on  concomitantly  in  time. 
It  does  not  raise  the  question  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  these 
two  radically  dissimilar  modes  of  activity  are  thus  associated, 
a  question  which,  aa  we  have  seen,  belongs  to  metaphysical  or 
rational  psychology. 

§  2.  R^nge  of  Interaction  of  Mind  and  Body.  A  ha.^ty 
and  superficial  observation  might  suggest  thai  all  parts  of  the 
physical  organism  are  directly  connected  with  our  mental  life. 
Thus  an  injury  to  any  one  of  the  bodily  structures,  except 
the  insensitive  portions,  the  hair,  nails,  etc.,  gives  rise  to  a 
feeling  of  pain.  So  again  our  mental  states  produce  effects 
throughout  the  bodily  frame.  Great  mental  agitation,  for 
example,  affects  the  breathing,  the  circulation,  and  so  forth. 
We  seem  too  to  be  able,  by  an  eiTort  of  attention,  to  get 
into  mental  touch  with  any  part  of  the  body,  making  it  the 
object  of  direct  mental  apprehension  through  certain  localised 
sensations,  as  when  we  concentrate  attention  on  the  breathing 
apparatus  or  one  of  the  fingers. 

Yet  further  inquiry  soon  shows  that  this  connexion  of  mind 
with  body  is  not  equally  close  throughout.  Thus  it  is  evident 
that  the  vital  functions,  which  minister  to  the  maintenance  of 
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the  organism,  as  digestion,  circulation,  etc.,  are  but  loosely 
and  remotely  connected  with  consciousness.  Under  healthy 
conditions  these  vegetative  functions  of  the  body  aSect  mind 
only  on  its  dim  sub-conscious  side,  contributing  psychical 
elements  in  the  shape  of  a  pleasurable  sense  of  well-being. 
Only  serious  disturbances  of  these  functions  produce  marked 
and  distinct  psychical  elTects.  And  conversely  it  is  only  certain 
exceptional  forms  of  mental  activity,  and  more  especially  emo- 
tional excitement,  which  modify  in  a  clear  aud  striking  manner 
these  vital  actions. 

If  now  we  turn  from  these  organs  of  the  vegetative  life  to 
those  which  subser\'e  distinctly  animal  functions  we  find  a 
much  closer  union  with  mental  activity.  Thus  the  structures 
which  most  obviously  subserve  movement  and  sensation,  vix., 
the  muscular  organs  and  the  organs  of  sense,  as  the  eye,  the 
car,  etc.,  seem  to  be  very  closely  connected  with  the  higher 
strata  of  mental  life,  vis.,  clear  consciousness.  Under  normal 
circumstances  our  limbs  are  never  moved  save  in  obedience 
to  a  voluntary  command.  And  the  activities  of  the  sense- 
organs  are  the  chief  occasion  of  mental  activity,  at  least  in 
its  earlier  forms,  such  as  the  perception  and  comparison  of 
external  objects. 

§  3.  Special  Organs  of  Mind.  Even  here,  however,  further 
reflexion  makes  it  evident  that  the  connexion  is  not  immediate 
and  constant.  \Vc  can  reflect,  reason,  and  so  forth,  when  both 
the  organs  of  sense  and  those  of  movement  arc  apparently 
inactive.  In  sleep  the  mental  life  may  continue  under  the 
form  of  dreaming  without  any  co-operation  from  these  organs. 
They  thus  seem  to  be  the  exterior  mechanism  by  which  the 
mind  occasionally  puts  itself  en  rapport  with  the  external  world, 
not  the  organs  whose  activity  directly  sustains  the  flow  of 
consciousness.  Such  an  organ  of  mind  or  "  scat  of  the  soul " 
would  seera  to  be  rather  in  some  central,  as  distinguished  from 
peripheral,  region  of  the  body.  And,  indeed,  we  find  that 
already  in  an  early  stage  of  human  thought  such  a  scat  was 
assigned  to  the  soul,  eometimes  in  the  heart,  at  other  times  in 
the  head.  These  v.igue  conjectures  have  been  rendered  definite 
and  precise  by  the  discoveries  of  the  modem  science  of  phj-sio- 
logy.  We  now  know  that  there  are  certain  organs  of  the  body 
constituting  in  their  enumhlc  the  Nervous  System  which  spe- 
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daily  subserve  the  processes  of  our  mental  life.  This  system 
supplies  in  the  centres  of  the  Brain  a  definite  substratum  or 
scat'  of  mental  activity.  Moreover,  since  it  stands  in  close 
connexion  with  the  organs  of  sense  and  movement  we  are 
able  to  explain  by  means  of  it  the  indirect  connexion  between 
these  and  mental  activity.  Finally,  inasmuch  as  it  has  rami- 
fications in  all  parts  of  the  body  we  can  by  its  help  account 
for  the  far-reaching  interaction  and  sympathy  of  mind  and 
body. 

9  jtr.  Hiitory  of  Virat  cm  th»  Bodily  Seal  of  tkt  Soul.  The  history  oT  the 
Attempt  to  find  a  special  organ  or  scat  o(  mental  activity  tn  the  body  foim*  one 
of  the  most  curioue  chapters  in  tbc  development  of  human  thou^lil.  At  th«  outtet 
when  cnan  could  not  foim  a.  clear  idea  of  mind  u  lorncihiiig  non- material,  it  was, 
M  we  bav«  seen,  spcciall}'  idcntilied  witti  the  breath  or  waim  air  {nftC/ia)  which 
circulated  throughout  (he  body  and  was  at  once  the  source  of  heat  and  activity. 
According  to  this  view  the  soul  was  difTuscd  throughout  the  organlara.  At  the 
name  lime  we  Kc  a  tendency  to  assign  special  centres  to  mental  activity.  Thus 
we  lind  in  Homer  ihc  heart  fig^ng  aa  the  Mat  of  the  mind's  passions.  Ths  idea 
of  a  special  connexion  between  the  heart  and  the  meoial  life  which  still  survives  in 
popular  lanR^iaKC  was  aujiportcd  in  part  by  Ihc  doctrine  of  wrtv/ia,  the  warm  aii 
being  auppoocd  (even  by  Aristotle)  to  be  dcvcIo[)cU  out  of  the  blood,  and  partly  no 
doubt  by  the  observed  cfTects  of  atrong  emotion  on  that  organ.  Plato,  in  hifi 
scheme  of  mind,  referred  the  inferior  operations  to  the  abdginen  and  the  tlioriu, 
reserving  the  cranium  for  reason.  Hut,  the  nerves  not  having  been  diMoveied,  he 
seems  to  have  thought  that  imprcaions  were  trant^miltcd  lo  the  brain  by  ihc  blood* 
vessels.  Hence  we  need  not  be  suipiised  at  findinK  AiUtotle  rejecting  the  cianium 
B«  the  scat  of  mind.  &nd  referring  it  to  the  heart.  The  stubborn  persiiitence  of  the 
old  doctrine  of  wftufia  is  curiouily  illusCrated  in  the  fact  that  even  bo  Ute  a  wiitcr 
as  Galen  thought  tlie  warm  air  in  the  ventricles  of  the  biain  constituted  the 
true  KBit  of  mental  activity.  It  is  only  through  the  stricter  methods  of  physio- 
logical research  adopted  in  modem  times  that  we  have  come  to  understand  the 
teal  nature  of  the  connexion  between  mmd  and  body  as  mediated  by  the  mechanism 
of  the  Nervous  Sj-siem.  This  improved  modem  research  include*  a  more  careful 
anatomy  of  the  finer  siruclure*  of  the  body,  a  more  extended  comparison  of  their 
variations  in  different  spcciea  of  animals  (comparative  anatomy),  fuller  medical 
knowledge  of  the  clfcctn  of  injuries  to  the  nervous  suuctures,  and  lully,  carefully 
arranged  enperimente  wiib  a  view  to  discover  the  precis«  funcliona  of  the  acveral 
bodily  structures.' 

'On  the  htstortcal  developments  of  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  basis  of 
mind,  see  Sicbeck,  Ottthuhtt  dtr  P^tt^Uigie,  i.  207,  ii.  46,  tjo  uq.,  and  366  itq. ; 
tf,  Wfaewell,  Hittffry  0/  Induttivt  Seitntet,  bfc.  xvii.  ch.  1.  and  ch.  v.  The  com- 
plicated process  of  inference  by  which  each  of  us  comes  10  connect  his  own  states 
of  coniccouancsa  with  a  nervous  H}-slem  in  his  own  body  of  which  he  has  no  direct 
knowledge,  is  well  dc&cribed  by  Mr.  Spencer,  Prinet^Us  of  Psj'chclpgy,  pL  t  ch.  vi. 
(^sih  o  -  phy  siology). 
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THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

$4.  Structure  0/ Nervous  System.  Since  the  ncnous  ^stem 
is  thus  in  a  peculiar  manner  related  to  our  mental  life  it  is 
important  to  have  made  a  study  of  it  before  comirg  on  to  the 
consideration  of  mental  phenomena.  This  the  reader  is  sup- 
posed to  have  done  by  aid  of  one  of  the  easily  accessible 
text-books  of  physiology.*  All  that  is  offered  here  is  a  resume 
of  some  of  the  more  important  points  which  appear  to  have 
a  psycho-physical  significance. 

The  nen'ous  system  is  primarily  divisible  into  two  portions. 
The  one  is  a  group  of  compact  masses  known  as  nerve-centres 
lying  within  the  bony  covering  of  the  skull  and  vertebral 
column,  and  constituting  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  or  brain  and 
spinal  cord  ;  the  other  consists  of  thread-like  ramifications 
running  from  these  ner\'e-cenLres  to  all  parts  of  the  body  and 
known  as  nerve& 

$  4«.  Nerves.  The  nerves  are  found  to  consist  of  bundles 
of  minute  white  fibres.  The  more  important  class  of  these 
fibres  have  as  their  essential  element  a  central  pith  (axis- 
cylinder),  enclosed  in  a  sheath  (medullary  sheath),  which 
probably  scrv'es  to  insulate  the  fibres. 

The  nen'es  fall  into  two  classes,  which,  though  they 
appear  to  have  the  same  structure,  arc  marked  off  one  from 
another  by  their  mode  of  attachment  at  the  periphery  and  at 
the  centre,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  subserve  distinct 
functions.  Of  these  the  first  class  are  connected  at  their 
peripheral  termination  with  some  sensitive  structure,  as  the 
skin,  the  ner\-oua  membrane  cf  the  stomach,  and  so  forth. 
They  are  put  into  a  state  of  activity  at  their  peripheral  end 
by  a  process  of  stimulation,  and  have  as  their  function  to 
convey  ncr^'ous  action  to  the  centre.  Hence  they  are  called 
afferent  or  in-carrying  and  also  sensory  ner\'cs. 

The  more  important  of  these  afferent  nerves  for  the  psy- 
chologist are  the  nerves  of  special  sense  which  connect  the  peri- 

*  The  reference  here  w  principally  to  that  higher  and  mare  important  group  of 
Itractuies  known  as  the  Caehio-Spinat  Syiitem.  The  lower  Ky-ntpatlietic  *y*teni 
vhicb  RguUtei  tbe  vegetative  functions,  though  involved  in  certain  psychical 
plicnoDiena.  t.g,,  the  oi^^^tnic  tensatloni  and  emotioiUt  alTects  luiiid  Uidiieclly 
snly  through  ht  connexion  with  the  higher  »y*tcm, 
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pherat  organs  of  scn<;e,  the  skin,  the  retina,  and  so  forth»  with 
the  nen'c-ccntres.  The  Bbrcs  of  these  nerves  tend  to  separate 
towards  the  peripheral  termination,  and  each  fibre  has  its  own 
terminal  appendage,  the  several  terminal  appendages  making 
together  a  sort  of  mosaic  work.  These  appendages,  which 
differ  greatly  in  the  case  of  the  different  organs,  constitute  the 
proper  "  end  organ  "  of  the  sense.  It  is  these,  as  we  shall  see, 
thai  are  acted  upon  by  the  outer  stimulus  (as  mechanical  pres- 
sure, light)  which  excites  the  organ  to  activity. 

The  second  class  arc,  for  the  most  part,  attached  peripherally 
to  the  muscles — those  bundles  of  fibres  by  the  contraction  of 
which  movements  of  tlie  limbs,  the  heart,  etc.,  are  brought 
about — and  have  as  their  function  to  convey  ncrvuus  excitation 
from  the  centres  to  these  organs.  Hence  they  are  known  as 
efferent  or  out-carr>-ing  and  also  as  motor  nerves.'  The  most 
important  of  these  motor  nerves,  again,  for  the  psychologist  are 
those  which  run  to  the  striated  or  "  voluntary  muscles,"  as 
those  of  the  limbs.' 

White  these  two  classes  of  ner\es  are  thus  differentiated 
by  their  peripheral  attachments  they  appear  also  to  have  a 
different  mode  of  attachment  at  the  ncr\'e-centrcs.  Thus  it 
has  been  known  since  the  researches  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  that  of 
the  two  branches  or  roots  which  go  to  form  a  spinal  nerve  the 
one  issuing  from  the  anterior  half  of  the  column  (anterior  root) 
consists  of  efferent  or  motor  fibres,  the  other  starting  from  the 
posterior  half  (posterior  root),  of  afferent  or  sensory  fibres.* 

§  46.  Nerve-centres.  The  chain  of  nerve-centres  or  centro- 
spinal  axis  consists  of  masses  of  greyish  and  of  white  substance 
arranged  in  a  very  intricate  manner.  The  essential  element  in 
the  grey  matter  is  the  ncrvc-ccU,  or  more  correctly  "  ganglionic 
nervc-ccll,"  a  minute  sac-like  structure  with  neck-like  projec- 
tions or  "processes".     With  tlicsc  cells  or  corpuscles  are  mixed 


■  The  term  "motor"  hu  been  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  the  effaent 
impulse  doea  not  xlwAy*  iuue  in  mnsculat  contraction,  but  Bonnctimei,  *^.,  iri  tha 
case  of  the  Mlivjuy  anJ  other  glands,  in  a  change  in  epithelial  cellH.  &cc  Focler, 
Tt*l-B(yak  0/ Phytiology,  pt.  i.,  p.  1&4. 

*  The  Uriated  and  voluntary  musclca  do  not  atricily  coincide :  but  the  enteplion* 
accd  not  hue  be  coniideied. 

'  These  cla«»ea  of  nerve*  are  alio  diitinKulHlicd  a>  ccrtttipetal  and  oentrlfogal. 
But  the  lerma  ailcrcnt  aitd  cRerent  Mcin  the  moit  convcnicnL 
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fibroQS  elements,  and  these  last  constitute  the  main  constituent 
of  the  white  substance  of  the  nen^e-centres. 

Recent  anatumical  investigation  renders  it  probable  that 
nerve-cells  are  connected  by  their  processes  with  nerve  Bbres, 
and  that  in  this  way  structural  continuity  is  maintained  between 
one  ncrvc-ccil  and  another,  and  one  region  of  the  ncrve-ccntrcs 
and  other  regions.  The  fact  that  motor  fibres  are  attached  to 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  sensory 
fibres  to  the  posterior  portion,  suggests  that  the  central  sub* 
stance  is  throughout  divisible  into  motor  and  sensory  regions. 
Experiment  tends  on  the  whole  to  support  this  conjecture. 
Anatomical  examination,  too,  appears  to  favour  the  idea  of 
certain  differences  in  tlie  size  of  the  nerve-cells  corresponding 
t«  this  division  of  sensory  and  motor  regions  in  the  nerve- 
centres.* 

This  chain  of  ncrvc-ccntrcs  falls  into  a  number  of  divisions, 
easily  distinguishable  by  their  shape,  size,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  grey  and  white  substance.  The  most  obvious  division  is 
that  of  the  narrow  cylindrical  spinal  cord,  and  the  bulbous 
globular  mass  known  as  the  brain.  In  the  cord  the  grey 
matter  constituting  the  central  organ  forms  the  pith  or  axis, 
being  surrounded  by  strands  of  ncr\x'-fibre.  The  cord  thus 
serves  both  as  a  centre  to  connect  the  sensory  and  the  motor 
fibres  of  spinal  ner\'es  one  with  another,  and  also  as  a  pro- 
longation of  these  fibres  towards  the  higher  centres  of  the 
brain. 

The  transition  from  the  cord  to  the  brain  is  formed  by  an 
expansion  known  as  the  medulla  oblongata.  Then  follow  the 
different  oi^ans  of  the  enccphalon  or  brain  itself.  These  are 
roughly  divisible  into  (1)  a  group  of  inferior  organs,  viz.,  the 
cerebellum  or  little  brain,  and  certain  smaller  masses  called 
the  basal  ganglia,  and  (z)  the  cerebral  hemispheres  forming 
the  larger  part  of  the  brain.  In  these  last  we  have  the  reverse 
arrangement  of  grey  and  white  substance  to  that  found  in  the 
cord.  The  grey  matter  forms  the  rind  or  cortex,  and  is 
arranged  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  foliage  about  a  branch- 
ing system  of  nerve-fibres. 

I  Thic  diacjnctlon  between  teniory  an<l  motor  celU  is  however  denied  by  certaiQ 
phyaolop$u,  t^..  Uhautxbeig  (see  DU  WUltHskaiHiltntg,  p.  141),  and  unnot  ba 
nM  M  yM  to  be  fiilly  euablhhcd. 
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These  highest  nerve-centres  in  the  cortex  are  connected  by 
means  of  intricate  arrangements  of  nerve-fibre  with  the  lower 
centres,  basal  ganglia,  medulla,  and  cord,  but  the  precise  mode 
of  these  connexions  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained.  So  far, 
anatomists  have  failed  to  trace  the  exact  course  of  the  fibres 
of  the  cord  up  to  the  cortex.  One  thing  however  is  known, 
that  they  undergo  a  more  or  less  complete  crossing  or  decussa- 
tion, BO  that  fibres  coming  from  one  of  the  right  limbs  pass  to 
the  left  hemisphere.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  cranial 
nerves,  those  which  enter  the  skull  and  attach  themselves 
directly  to  one  of  the  lower  centres  of  the  brain,  and  which 
include  the  nerves  of  special  sense  whose  end-organ  is  in  the 
head,  viz.,  the  eye,  ear,  organ  of  taste,  and  smell.  The  two 
hemispheres  are  moreover  closely  connected  one  with  another 
and  with  the  intermediate  centres  (basal  ganglia). 

It  is  to  be  added  that  the  nerve-centres  are  richly  furnished 
with  blood-vessels.  More  particularly  the  brain  is  surrounded 
by  a  minute  network  of  vessels  by  which  its  substance  is  amply 
supplied  with  arterial  blood. 

§  5.  General  Flan  0/  Nervous  Structures,  It  is  evident  from 
this  slight  sketch  of  the  Nervous  System  that  it  is  a  system  of 
closely  conjoined  parts  by  means  of  which  action  at  any  one 
point,  say  of  a  sensory  nerve,  may  be  propagated  in  a  number 
of  definite  directions  so  as  to  affect  other  and  distant  regions 
of  the  system  itself,  and  the  end-organs  connected  with  this 
system.  Not  only  so,  we  see  from  the  arrangement  of  the 
nerve-centres  that  they  form  a  series  of  organs  of  growing 
complexity,  admitting  of  more  and  more  intricate  and  varied 
connexions  between  one  point  of  the  organism  and  other  points. 
Thus  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  is  a  meeting  point  for  com- 
paratively few  paths  afferent  and  efferent,  and  consequently  its 
actions  are  marked  by  a  high  degree  of  simplicity  and  invaria- 
bility. Tiie  higher  centres  on  the  contrary  contain  meeting 
points  for  a  much  larger  system  of  nervous  paths,  and  conse- 
quently provide  a  field  for  more  intricate  and  varied  actions.* 

§  6.  Futtction  of  Nerve-fibres.  The  nerve-fibres  are,  we  are 
told,  pure  conductors.     Their  sole  function  is  to    transmit 

1  Mf.  SpenMt  hu  JIlDStratcd  In  s  very  Interesting  way  (his  cfTect  of  growing 
complexity  of  ftttucture  by  comparing  the  higher  and  lower  types  of  neivous  aystem 
In  Man  and  Animals,     bee  PrincipUt  0/  Psyehology,  jA.  I.  chap,  ti. 
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nervous  excitation  from  one  point  of  the  nervous  system  to 
another.  But  of  the  exact  nature  of  this  nervous  activity  Uttle 
is  known  beyond  the  fact  or  common  assumption  that  it  is  some 
foiTO  of  molecular  movement.  It  is  found  to  have  some  impor- 
tant affinities  with  electrical  action,  but  it  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  this.  For  one  thing,  the  process  of  transmission 
is  relatively  slow,  being  about  loo  feet  per  second.^ 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  two  classes  of  nerves  marked  off 
as  afferent  and  efferent  have  a  marked  difference  of  function. 
Under  normal  circumstances  afferent  neiTes  are  only  excited  by 
way  of  their  peripheral  attachments  (sensitive  structures,  end- 
organs),  and  have  to  conduct  the  state  of  nerv'ous  excitation  or 
*nerve-commotion*  from  the  pcriphcryto  the  centres.'  Efferent 
nerves,  on  the  other  hand,  arc  stimulated  or  'innervated'  by 
way  of  their  central  connexions,  and  have  to  transmit  the 
process  of  excitation  outwards  to  the  muscles.' 

§  6a.  specific  Ener^  of  Nerves.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  each  ncr\'C  had  its  own  peculiar  and  unalterable  function. 
This  view  is  known  as  the  doctrine  of  the  specific  energy  of  the 
nerves.  The  doctrine  was  supported,  not  only  by  such  facts  as 
these  just  mentioned,  but  by  experiments  which  show  that  when 
a  sense-organ  is  stimulated  by  an  unaccustomed  stimulus,  as  when 
by  pressing  on  the  eye-ball  we  mechanically  irritate  the  retina, 
the  psychical  consequent  is  still  a  sensation  proper  to  that  par- 
ticular sens&  Nevertheless  recent  investigation  has  tended  to 
shew  that  the  function  of  nerve-fibres  is  not  unalterable.  Thus 
it  seems  to  have  been  proved  by  experiment  that  under  certain 
exceptional  circumstances  afferent  and  efferent  nerves  may 
exchange  functions.*  Further,  there  is,  as  we  shall  see  later 
on,  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  case  of  the  nerves  cS 


*  For  tn  account  of  what  in  Icnow/ti  of  the  proceiw  of  conduction  along  nerve- 
Rbrea,  Me  Ladd.  EUtnexti  of  Phytiol.  Pxyehohgy,  pt.  i.  chap.  i.  $  33  and 
following,  and  chap.  iii. ;  and  Wundt,  Phytioi.  Ptychologie,  i«*  AbKhnitI,  6u 
CAp.  i.  and  3.      Cf.  Foster,  Text-Book  0/  Phyiiolegy,  patt  i.  chap.  ii. 

*ThU  generaliaation  as  we  ihall  lee  later  when  ckaling  with  the  ps>-cho- 
|)liyiic*]  piocett  in  attention  is  not  pcifectlj*  certain.  Tbcrc  may  be  a  icvetse 
ceatnl  Uimulation  in  certain  eaies. 

'Or,  in  the  case  of  the  glanda,  to  the  epithelial  celU  whkh  ccitaln  eflierent 
fibre*  are  known  to  influence  diiectly,  and  indcpendentl/  of  any  action  ou  the 
nsacalar  fibres  of  ibc  arlerics, 

■  Sec  G.  H.  Lcwei.  PhyHtat  Bash  of  Mind,  p.  2&0  ff. 
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Special  sense  the  same  fibres  exercise  under  normal  circum- 
stances a  variety  of  functions,  that  is,  transmit  unlike  modes 
of  excitation,  answering  to  different  colours,  different  tones,  and 
so  forth,  accordiog  to  the  form  of  the  stimulus  that  acts  upon 
them.  Such  facts  go  to  establish  what  has  been  called  the 
"functional  indifference"  of  ner\'ous  elements.  According  to 
this  last  view  the  difference  of  customary  function  that  we  find 
e.g.,  between  the  ner\'es  of  taste  and  of  touch,  is  due,  not  to 
any  inherent  differences  in  the  nerves  themselves,  but  simply  to 
the  difference  in  their  peripheral  connexions  or  end-organs.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  allowed  that  owing  to  long  continuance  in 
one  mode  of  function  the  nerves  of  special  sense  have  acquired 
a  habitual  disposition  to  function  only  in  that  way.^ 

§  7.  Function  of  Central  EUrmnis.  The  function  of  the  central 
element,  the  nerve-cell,  seems  to  differ  from  that  of  the  fibre.  It 
is  not  purely  conductive.  The  propagation  of  nerve -com  motion 
along  an  afferent  fibre  suffers  a  retardation  when  it  reaches  the 
central  cellular  substance.  And  this  delay  is  followed  by  an 
increase  in  the  energy  or  intensity  of  the  excitation  when  it  issues 
from  the  grey  substance.  This  increase  in  intensity  is  said  to  be 
due  to  a  liberation  of  energ\*,  which  is  an  accompaniment  of 
the  breaking  down  of  complex  and  unstable  chemical  com- 
pounds into  relatively  simple  ones.  This  liberation  of  cell- 
energy  or  cellular  discharge  depends  on  the  presence  of  oxygen 
in  the  blood,  the  supply  of  which  is  effected  by  the  system 
of  capillaries  already  mferred  to. 

In  addition  to  thus  strengthening  the  incoming  excitation 
the  central  elements  discharge  the  important  function  of  direct- 
ing its  after-course.  Owing  to  the  continuity  of  the  central 
substance  such  excitation  may  be  propagated  in  various  direc- 
tions. The  tendency  of  nervous  excitation  to  diffuse  itself 
over  the  central  area  is  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  irradiation 
or  diffusion.  We  shall  see  a  striking  example  of  this  in  the 
known  motor  accompaniments  of  emotional  excitement.  Such 
diffusion,  however,  is  limited  from  the  first  by  special  ana- 
tomical arrangements,  and  becomes  more  and  more  so  as  the 


I 


*  For  ft  full  discDsaion  of  the  quealion  tbe  Mudent  is  referred  to  O.  H.  Lewes, 
Physical  Basil  of  itinJ,  problem  ti.  chap,  iii.,  cf.  p.  38a  and  following;  Lxdd, 
EtiHualt  0/  Pkyticl.  Ptjekology,  p.  353  ind  following;;  Wtmdt,  Pkyiiot.  Pty- 
tkolagit,  cap.  viL  §  4;  and  Stumpf,  Tcnptyckotogi*,  ii.  p.  io£  ff. 
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brain  develops  by  the  formation  of  lines  of  customary  propa- 
gation or  connexion  between  one  part  of  the  brain  and  other 
parts.* 

§  7<«.  Inhibition.  This  restriction  of  the  process  of  excita- 
tion within  a  dcBnite  circuit  is  closely  connected  with  another 
function  of  the  central  oigans,  i/i>.,  Inhibitiun.  The  activity  of 
one  region  of  the  nerve-centres  may,  when  restriction  has  been 
effected,  interfere  with  or  check  the  activity  of  another  region. 
Thus  when  two  centres  are  simtiltancously  stimulated  there  is 
a  conflict  of  excitations.'  Such  interference  is  known  as 
inhibition.  Thus  the  process  of  motor  innervation  resulting 
on  an  incoming  sensory  stimulation  in  the  cord,  and  known  as 
spinal  reflex,  is  greatly  intensified  when  the  higher  centres  of 
the  brain  are  detached  by  decapitation.  And  this  shows  that 
the  higher  nerve-centres  in  the  brain  exercise  an  inhibitory 
influence  on  the  lower  centres.  The  same  phenomenon  of 
inhibition  seems  to  be  the  physical  correlative  of  certain  well- 
knoHH  psychical  processes,  as  when  we  withdraw  the  thoughts 
from  an  attractive  subject,  or  restrain  an  impulse  to  do  some- 
thing. 

Tlie  precise  natuie  of  inhibiloijr  uiion,  its  range,  Etnd  the  condicioni  on  whicb 
it  depcnda,  ue  vcty  imperfectly  understood.  The  old  idea  that  there  uc  certua 
ncTve-cenucft  having  inhibition  u  their  special  ftinctian  is  now  abandoned  in 
ttmni  of  the  idea  that  any  centre  may  inhibit  another  centre.  But  how  thia  is 
dfcctcd,  and  how  the  form  of  nuch  i:ihibLtory  action  AiStn  (rom  that  of  stimulatoiy 
orcxcitatofy  action,  is  not  clear.  It  has  been  auggc-Ved,  by  Dr.  Lauder  Brunion, 
that  inhtbitioD  is  analogous  to  the  intcrfcience  of  light,  the  molcculitr  vtbiattona 
propagated  from  one  region  Interfering  with  those  of  another,' 

f  ^h.  Rffiix  and  Atttomalit  Fwclivnt  of  NrrM-^nlfts.  We  bave  ao  far  •up> 
poied  tbat  the  nerve-centres  are  always  stimulated  at  Uie  result  of  an  exciuiton  of 

1  On  the  telation  of  irradiation  to  restriction,  ace  Lewes,  Prvbitmx,  third  Kriea 
(it),  p.  41  8.  The  relation  of  the  two  is  iilURtrated  in  the  &Kt  (tihown  by  Golu 
and  others)  that  by  intcnsifVing  the  sensory  stimulus  in  calling  forth  a  reflex  more. 
It  ihb  motor  reaction  becomes  moie  complex  involving  more  and  more  muscles. 
Sec  Foster,  Ttxl-Book  ef  Phyitaiogy,  pt.  iii,  p.  906  £  ;  and  Ziehen,  Leil/aJtn  der 
fkyticl-  Ptyckohgid,  p.  76.  On  the  functions  of  the  central  aub»Uncc,  see  Ladd, 
KUmunti  0/  Pkyiiologual  Ptyckolagy,  pt.  i.  cl].  i.  J  j^ ;  and  Wundt,  Orundxigt 
dtr  Phjnol.  Ptyehologit,  cap.  vL 

■  See  G.  H.  Lewes,  PkytUal  Batit  o/IUind,  p.  393  B. 

'  On  the  nature  of  inhibition,  sec  Lewca,  Phjnical  Basis  of  Mind,  chap.  viiLj 
Hertnann,  Human  Phjiiiohgy,  pp.  48  and  31 ;  Mercier,  Th*  Sirvont  System  and 
Mini,  p.  76  and  following;  and  liratK,  Oct.  lESS;  Ladd,  Eltmmti  of  Pkytiol. 
Piftlntogy,  p.  143  and  Ibllowing, 
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some  soMoty  or  incanying  nctv«.  And  ihU  U  no  doubt  ihc  typical  form  of  nerve 
ftction.  In  its  Eimplcst  form,  aa  seen  in  tha  uiions  of  tbo  lowest  smimals  «nd  in 
the  more  tncchanical  actions  of  man,  it  is  rcAcx.  that  is  to  say,  «  sensory  Btimata- 
tion  transmitted  by  a  ncrvc-ccnue  us  ft  process  of  motor  Innervation;  oi  to 
descril^c  Ihc  whole  process  by  its  fiiHt  and  its  last  stage,  a  stimulation  of  an 
end-organ  follo«-cd  by  a  ntuicular  conttaction.  And  a  luge  pact  of  brain-activity 
ii  merely  an  expansion  of  tbe  intermediate  central  phase  of  this  reflex  type  of 
nervous  action.  At  the  same  time,  physiologists  now  lecognise  a  variety  of 
central  activity,  that  is,  indqiendcnt  of  such  incoming  stimulation.  This  is  multed 
off  M  the  automatic  functions  of  the  nerve- centres.  Such  automatic  activity  is 
•aid  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  "internal  stimuli,"  which  probably  consist  in 
changes  in  the  oomposition  of  the  blood.* 


§  8.  Mode  of  Worhng  of  Nervous  SysUm.  We  thus  see  that 
the  Nervous  System  has  for  its  main  work  or  function  the 
transformation  of  sensory  stimulation  into  motor  excitation 
through  the  medium  of  a  nerve-centre.  Since  the  process 
of  sensory  stimulation  is  attributable  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  action  of  some  external  agent  on  some  part  of  the 
organism,  we  may  say  that  the  ner\'ous  system  is  a  mechanism 
by  which  the  organism  is  able  to  carry  out  actions  of  adjust- 
ment or  adaptation  which  bring  it  into  correspondence  wiUi  its 
environment. 

The  lower  parts  of  this  s>'stem  subserve  those  responsive 
acts  of  self- adjustment  which,  being  required  frequently  in 
precisely  the  same  form,  are  carried  out  mechanically  (spinal 
reflexes),  such  as  movement  of  a  limb  away  from  some  irritant 
substance.'  The  higher  parts  subserve  responsive  actions  which 
are  more  complex  and  variable  in  their  form,  and  have  more  of 
the  character  of  special  adaptations,  as  in  walking  along  an 
unfamiliar  path  in  the  dark. 

This  work  of  the  higher  nervous  mechanism  involves  a 
certain  control  over  the  lower  parts.  Thus  in  combining  a 
new  group  uf  movements,  as  in  learning  to  swim,  the  higher 
centres  must  be  supposed  to  stimulate  the  lower  to  a  new 
mode  of  co-ordinate  action,  which  in  time  becomes  mechanical. 
On  the  other  hand,  any  variation  of  cu!>tomary  grouping  of 
movements,  as  when  a  recruit  tries  to  walk  backwards,  implies 


I 


'  On  the  distinction  between  the  reflex  and  the  automatic  functions  of  the 
nerve-centres,  ece  Ladd,  EUvuntt,  pt.  i.  chap.  iv. 

'  This  is  a  rough  disUnction  only,  unce  even  spinal  rcfleacs  are  not  wholly  nn- 

modifiable. 


HOW  THE   NERVOUS    MACHINE  WORKS. 

■D  inhibitory  action  of  the  controilJng  centres  on  the  lower 
centres,  by  which  the  customary  co-ordination  is  mechanically 
carried  out.^ 

NEURO-PSYCHICAL  CORRELATIONS. 

§  g.  The  Immediate  Neural  Concamitanh  of  Psychical  Processes  .* 
"Seat"  o/Consciimsness.  Aficr  looking  into  the  working  of  the 
nervous  system  as  a  physical  mechanism,  just  as  if  there  were 
no  conscious  life  attached  to  it,  \vc  have  now  to  consider  its 
relation  to  the  psychical  activities  which  constitute  conscious- 
ness. Here  our  special  object  will  be  to  determine  first  of  all 
at  what  points,  and  secondly  in  what  precise  manner,  the 
current  of  physical  action  which  we  call  nerve-commotion  is 
brought  into  relation  to  psychical  action. 

Our  6rst  problem  concerns  itself  with  the  so-called  ''seat* 
of  the  mind.  As  pointed  out  above,  this  idea  of  a  definite  seat 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  days  when  men  were  still 
thinking  of  mind  as  a  substance  having  certain  quasi-material 
attributes.  As  soon,  however,  as  we  think  of  it  as  iion-extended, 
the  idea  of  scat  taken  literally  becomes  absurd.  Thought  is  not 
at  some  point  of  space  in  the  head,  nor  does  a  feeling  cover  a 
certain  amount  of  surface,  or  fill  a  certain  volume.  All  that  the 
scientific  psychologist  can  mean  by  the  phenomenal  connexion 
of  mental  and  bodily  processes  is  a  relation  in  time.  Some 
processes  going  on  in  the  body  are  immediately  accompanied 
by  psychical  phenomena,  sensations,  thoughts,  etc.,  and  the 
question  of  the  scat  of  the  mind  becomes,  What  actions  of 
the  nen'ous  system  are  thus  immediately  related  to  psychical 
activity  ? 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  idea  of  a  special 
connexion  between  the  cranium  and  mental  activity  was  reached 
by  antiquity.  Modem  investigation  confirms  this  belief.  Ex- 
periment has  shown  not  only  that  the  stimulation  of  the 
peripheral  region  of  a  ncr\'c  precedes  by  an  appreciable  interval 
of  time  the  appearance  of  a  conscious  sensation,  but  that  if  the 


*  On  the  proper  Mgnificance  of  nervous  action  aa  Ihe  mcdUiing  woik  of 
■i^Ottmcnt  of  organibin  to  cnvironmenl  tec  Herbert  Spencer,  Princifltj  of 
Paytkalogy,  pi,  \.  chap.  ti.  The  controlling  function  of  the  higher  centre*  is 
««J1  tlluac/Kted  by  Dr.   Mcrder,  Tht  NavoKt  Sytlem  and  Uitid,  p.   i^ 
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connexion  between  end-organ  and  brain  is  sundered  the  outer 
hftUof  the  nerve  may  be  stimulaled  without  the  production  of 
any  conscious  phenomenon.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the 
psychical  result  of  exciting  a  scnse-oi^an  occurs  only  when 
the  effect  of  this  is  transmitted  to  the  central  organs. 

Not  only  so,  modem  research  has  established  the  proposition 
that  psychical  activity  is  not  immediately  associated  with  the 
action  of  the  lower  centres  of  the  spinal  cord.  These  actions, 
as  has  been  shown  by  stimulating  the  ncrvca  of  decapitated 
animals,  are  reflex  in  form,  mechanical,  and  of  the  minimum 
degree  of  adaptability.  Hence  they  are  assumed  to  be  uncon- 
scious, that  is,  unaccompanied  by  conscious  activity.' 

It  appears  to  follow  that  ps}-chical  processes  arc  specially 
related  to  the  actions  of  the  higher  nerve-centres  in  the 
cranium.  And  this  position  has  been  well  established  by  a 
chain  of  positive  evidence. 

g  10.  r/w  lirain  as  Organ  of  Mind.  That  the  phenomena  of 
our  conscious  life  arc  connected  with  the  actions  of  the  brain  is 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  mental  excitement,  strain,  or  fatigue 
it  apt  to  induce  sensations  which  wc  commonly  localise  in  the 
head.  Il  is  still  more  distinctly  suggested  by  the  common 
observation  that  an  injury  to  the  brain  produces  unconscious- 
neUt  When  to  such  common  observations  science  added  the 
fact  that  the  brain  is  the  great  central  station  or  meeting-point 
of  the  nervous  system,  the  inference  that  it  has  a  special 
aigniOcance  as  an  organ  of  mind  became  inevitable.  The  full 
proof  of  this  connexion  has,  however,  only  been  supplied  by 
rmcnt  pliysiological  research. 

These  investigations  furnish  a  mass  of  consilient  e^ndcnce 
of  U»o  moat  convincing  kind  in  support  of  the  proposition  that 
tho  nor^T-ccntres  of  the  brain  have  a  special  significance  as 
tho  orfan  of  mtnd.  Among  these  proofs  may  be  instanced : 
(t)  the  demonstrallon  that  peripheral  stimulation  must  be 
Irannmltted  to  the  brain  before  sensation  arises;  (2)  the  dis- 
eovrr)'  that  mental  activity  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  of 
|«mi>«rNture  in  tho  brain ;  (3)  the  fact  that  mental  activity  is 
fallowed  by  an  increase  in  those  waste-products  which  are 

'  Th*  Wtm  felw  «ct(on  k  commftnly  u*ed  to  Impljr  Absence  »f  conKJoainess. 
II  MtVy  liww«vw  h*  «mpfe]r«A  ••  abora,  fiutcljr  to  liulkste  tbc  form  of  ibe  whole 
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known  to  be  elements  of  nervc-cells  (their  phosphorised  con- 
stituents) ;  (4)  a  mass  of  facta  (the  outcome  partly  of  patholo- 
gical observation,  partly  of  experimental  destruction  of  different 
portions  of  the  nerve-centres)  goinj;  to  show  that  injury  to  the 
brain  is  attended  with  some  interruption  of  the  psychical  acti- 
\Hties  making  up  normal  consciousness;  (5)  the  important  fact 
that  any  interruption  of  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  by 
means  of  one  of  the  great  arteries  running  to  the  organ  is 
followed  by  a  profound  disturbance  if  not  a  suspension  of  con- 
sciousness ;  (0)  the  confirmation  of  this  physiological  evidence 
by  the  results  of  comparative  anatomy,  which  show  that  the 
development  of  the  brain  and  the  degree  of  intelligence  vary  in 
a  direct  ratio  among  different  species  of  animals,  races  of  man- 
kind, and  individual  men. 

This  relalion  is  clearer  in  the  cose  of  man  Ihan  of  animals  u  a  whole 
Though  the  relation  oC  iitc  and  wcixhc  of  btain  to  those  of  the  body  is  in  gcitcial 
an  iodcx  of  the  Uilclligeocc  of  an  animal,  there  are  certain  exceptions.  As  between 
nun  and  nun  the  aiic,  weight,  and  npccially  the  dcgice  of  suuctural  complexity 
■•  abown  by  rtchncu  of  convolutions,  aiiawcf  cicacly  to  the  degree  of  menial  power 
nattilcated.' 

§  II.  Sfvcial  Connexion  of  Mental  Activity  and  Ou  Cortex, 
^[udcm  physiology  has  nut  only  fully  established  the  connexion 
between  the  brain  and  mental  activity,  but  it  has  gone  some 
way  to  make  it  probable  that  it  is  the  highest  centres  in  the 
cortex  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  which  form  the  immediate 
ph>'stcal  basis  of  our  mental  life,  so  far  at  least  as  this  involves 
clear  consciousness.  According  to  this  view,  it  is  only  when 
sensory  impulses  are  transmitted  to  the  termination  of  the 
aflierent  fibres  in  the  cortex  that  a  distinct  sensation  arises. 
And  all  volitional  initiation  of  movement  takes  its  start  in  the 
cortex. 

Recent  investigations  into  the  functions  of  the  lower  inter- 
cranial  centres  (cerebellum  and  basal  ganglia),  while  clearly 
establishing  special  connexions  between  these  organs  and 
certain  classes  of  sense-impressions  and  groups  of  movements, 
leave  us  much  in  the  dark  as  to  their  exact  functions.    It  is 

'  On  the  TcUtion  of  aire  and  weight  of  brain  to  inletligcnce,  sec  Bastion,  Tk* 
Brain  tu  Orptm  of  Uind,  op.  eh.  iviii.  and  following,  The  cvidtrce  in  Cavo^  of 
Ibc  brain  being  the  organ  of  inind  i>  m-cII  *ununa[i»ed  by  Ladd,  Phjrjial.  Ptytkiftogy, 
pL  il  ch.  L 
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probable  that  so  far  as  consciousness  is  concerned  they  are  to 
be  viewed  as  a  subordinate  mechanism  by  which  more  compli- 
cated adjustments  of  efferent  to  afferent  impulses  than  arc 
possible  in  the  case  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  expansion  the 
medulla  arc  carried  out,  but  adjustments  which,  owing  either 
to  original  paths  of  connexion  or  to  connexions  built  up  by 
experience  and  repeated  action,  do  not  involve  any  accompani- 
ment of  clear  consciousness. 

The  conclusion  is  so  Eu  only  »  probability.  The  idea  that  the  ecnsorium,  in 
the  bual  ganglia  of  the  brain,  is  the  seat  of  conscious  sensation  is  atill  entertained 
by  aome  phymiologixts.  It  in  conceivable  that  the  activities  of  the  lowet  centres 
of  the  brain  may  contribute  elcntenta  lo  the  sub-conccious  region  of  our  mental 
life.  It  may  be  added  that  ihe  very  texture  of  the  brain,  invoU'ing  a  network 
of  open  communication  between  one  pail  and  another,  appear*  to  exclude  the  idea 
of  a  deiiiiite  bouiidafy  to  the  ciicle  of  nervous  action  constituting  ilie  phyaiud  baaia 
of  consciousness.' 


{  12.  Localisation  of  Distinct  Mental  Functiotts.  After  thus 
marking  out  roughly  the  boundaries  of  the  "seat"  of  mental 
life,  there  remains  the  question  whether  different  parts  of  this 
region  are  specially  connected  with  distinct  varieties  of  mental 
activity. 

The  attempt  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  to  connect  different 
faculties — intellectual,  emotional,  and  moral — with  definite 
localities  on  Ihe  surface  of  the  brain  has  been  condemned  both 
by  psychologists  and  physiologists.  Their  "phrenology'  in- 
volved unscicntiBc  ideas  both  of  mind  and  of  the  functional 
activities  of  the  brain.* 

More  recently  the  subject  has  been  approached  from  the 
phj-siological  side  under  the  heading,  the  Localisation  of  cere- 
bral  functions.  A  scries  of  experiments  (supplementing  the 
results  of  anatomical  and  pathological  observation)  has  been 
carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  detinite  regions  of  the 

1  The  evidence  In  Ikvoiir  of  making  the  cortex  the  scat  of  conscious  activity  is 
Bummaritcd  by  Lsdd,  EUinmh,  pi.  it.  chap.  i.  The  opposite  view  is  urged  with 
much  empbaaii  by  G.  JI.  Lewes,  PrvbUnu  of  Lift  and  Mind,  third  aciiea,  prob.  iii. 
chap.  riv. 

*0n  the  (cientiAc  value  of  phrenology,  see  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Lfclurtt  on 
iltfa^hyiiet,  i,  p.  404,  Appendix  ;  Loire,  Mierotoimui  (Engl,  ttaiia.),  L  p.  339 
bllowing :  Dr.  Bain,  On  tkt  Study  of  Ckina<ttT,  cha{»a.  iL>vi, ;  Volkciann,  Ltkrhtuk 
Atr  Piychi>l<^U,  g  yt. 
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cortex  with  particular  classes  of  sense -impressions  and  particular 
groups  of  movements.^ 

Such  experiments  have  undoubtedly  established  special 
correlations  between  certain  regions  of  the  cortex  and  par- 
ticular groups  of  psychical  elements  (sensations  and  conscious 
movements)  and  enable  us  to  speak  of  particular  centres  of 
this  and  that  order  of  sensations  and  movements.  Thus  phy- 
siologists arc  able  to  mark  off,  roughly  at  least,  a  particular 
centre  for  visual  sensations,  auditory  sensations,  the  movements 
of  the  eye-balls,  of  articulation,  and  so  forth.' 

This  mapping  out  of  the  functions  of  the  cortex,  interesting 
and  valuable  as  it  is  to  the  psychologist,  has  nnt,  so  far,  sought 
to  assign  definite  cerebral  concomitants  for  what  he  distin- 
guishes as  distinct  psjxhical  activities,  e^.,  discrimination  and 
assimilation  or  consciousness  of  resemblance.*  Hence  the  newer 
cerebral  physiology  docs  not  as  yet  furnish  the  psychologist 
with  a  complete  substitute  for  the  phrenological  scheme,  which, 
bad  as  it  was,  boldly  aimed  at  indicating  the  cerebral  counter- 
part of  recognised  psychological  distinctions. 

The  close  structural  connexion  of  the  dififercnt  portions  of 
the  cortex,  including  the  multiform  commissural  attachment 
of  (he  two  hemispheres,  supports  the  idea  that  in  all  modes 
of  conscious  activity  a  considerable  area  of  the  cortex  is 
involved.  Our  conscious  life  consists,  as  already  pointed 
oat,  in  complex  processes  of  combination,  in  comparing  and 
uniting  a  multitude  of  elements.  And  though,  as  observed 
too,  this  process  of  psychical  unification  differs  from  all 
ph>-sical  processes,  we  appear  to  find  the  closest  physical 
analogue  to  it  in  such  a  local  approximation  of  a  number  of 
sensory  and  motor  impulses  as  is  effected  by  the  complex 
structural  arrangements  of  the  cortex.  Thus  we  may  say 
with  some  degree  of  probability  that  the  physical  substratum 

■  Tbeac  ezpcfimcntB,  carried  out  on  monkrys  and  other  suiimaU,  consist  on  the 
one  band  in  stimulating  ccriaJn  wcM-delined  regions  by  m  dccuical  CTUrcnt  &nd 
notiag  tbr  nsutls,  and  on  the  other  band  En  cxtir[>aiing  ccnain  poitlons  a^d  obscr- 
vine  what  functions  ai«  thereby  lotL  (5m  Ladd,  EUmrnti  of  Phythl.  Ptyehology, 
ft.  U-  chap.  L  S  It  and  following ;  tf.  Dr.  Feiiles,  Tlu  Finttiom  of  th4  Brain,  and 
ed.  chap.  vit.  and  following ;  Wundt,  Phjswl.  Ptythoh^i,  ^tr  cap.  $  6;  and  W. 
Jaacft,  PrhtfipUt  of  PsytMogy,  chap.  ».) 

■  How  fixT  definite  dctnarcation  of  cortical  area  ansM-cxing  to  paiticular  groupi 
of  •eaaoliona  uid  movctncnts  is  possible  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 
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of  conscious  activity  is  in  every  case  a  complex  of  nerve-pro- 
cesses involving  a  more  or  less  extended  area  of  the  cortical 
centres. 

§  13.  Correlation  0/  Nerecms  and  Psychical  Processes.  Having 
thus  conjecturally  mapped  out  tlie  physical  substratum  of  psy- 
chical processes,  we  may  inquire  into  the  general  correlations 
between  the  two  seta  of  operation  involved.  In  what  way  or 
ways,  it  may  be  asked,  docs  change  in  the  nervous  action 
affect  the  psychical  action  ?  What  are  the  most  definite  aspect* 
of  the  concomitance  between  the  two  sets  of  phenomena  ? 

In  seeking  to  answer  this  question  wc  must  clearly  bear  in 
mind  that  the  two  classes  of  phenomena  are  disparate,  and  that 
wc  can  only  expect  to  find  a  certain  amount  of  correspondence 
or  parallelism  between  them.  It  is  to  be  added  that,  although 
scientific  observation  and  experiment  have  shown  that  a  certain 
correlation  obtains  between  the  two,  the  precise  extent  of  this 
correlation  is  as  yet  unknown.  We  are  thus  compelled  to  eke 
out  fact  with  conjecture. 

§  13a.  Correlations  between  Elements.  In  the  first  place  then 
we  may  trace  out  a  certain  measure  of  correlation  between  the 
elementary  psychical  and  physiological  pi-ocesses  involved. 
That  is  to  say,  we  may  seek  to  connect  differences  in  the 
elementary  psychical  phenomena  with  certain  differences  in 
the  underlying  physiological  actions. 

I.  Of  these  correlations  the  most  obvious  are  quantitative 
co-variations.  Changes  of  magnitude  in  the  psychical  phenome- 
non appear  to  be  conditioned  by  similar  changes  in  the  nervous 
process.  These  quantitative  co-variations  are  resolvable  into 
three,  vix.,  in  respect  of  (a)  intensity  or  strength,  (6)  extent 
or  range,  and  (c)  of  duration.  A  word  or  two  on  each  must 
suffice. 

Our  psychical  states  have  the  attribute  of  intensity.  Thus 
the  sensation  answering  to  a  loud  sound  has  greater  strength 
or  intensity  than  that  produced  by  a  faint  sound-  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  all  differences  in  intensity  in  our  sensations 
are  conditioned  by  changes  in  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  at 
work,  and  therefore  presumably  by  differences  in  the  intensity 
or  cnergj'  of  action  of  the  central  elements  involved. 

Again,  our  psychical  states  exhibit  differences  in  volume  or 
extensity.    Compare  the  two  sensations  of  heat  where  a  small 
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ptrt  of  the  bodily  surface  is  touched  by  a  heated  body  and 
where  a  large  area  is  touched.  It  ia  obvious  that  this  difference 
is  connected  with  the  number  of  nervous  fibres  engaged,  and  so 
with  the  range  of  the  central  excitation. 

Once  more,  our  psychical  processes  occupy  time,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  their  duration  is  conditioned  by  that  of  the  con- 
nected nervous  action.  Sensations  last  in  general  just  as  long 
u  the  peripheral  process  of  stimulation,  and  presumably  there- 
fore as  the  central  excitation  ensuing  on  this.' 

The  esact  limits  of  thene  quAntitaiivc  corrdationB  will  fc«  touched  on  later. 
Suffice  it  to  nay  bete,  by  way  of  avQiding  mfiuippcehenEion,  that  l^c  co-variation  is 
not  known  to  be  perfectly  simple  and  to  obtain  in  all  caacs.  Thus  it  is  known  in 
Ac  case  of  Mn»tk)ns  that  there  is  a  ccriatn  intcneiiy  of  etimnlus  below  whicb  no 
pi^icaJ  cfKct  is  pioduGcd  [Uminal  intensity).  And  there  ia  evidence  that  a 
nndlar  threshold  obtAins  generally  in  respect  of  extent  and  duration.  That  i>  to 
1^,  a  nervous  ptoccss  wliicb  involves  fewer  than  the  minimal  number  of  central 
eleinctiu,  or  a  shortci  than  the  minimal  duration  of  the  proeeM  of  excitation,  ia 
wiaccocnpanied  by  a  psychical  concomitant.  In  what  prcclne  manner  abnve  these 
rimits  chanpM  in  the  intensity,  etc.,  of  the  ncr%'Ouit  proceita  affect  the  corresponding 
taftcx  of  ihcKnaationswill  have  to  be  spoken  of  later  on. 


.  2*  In  addition  to  these  quantitative  correspondences  we 
may  point  out  a  certain  qualitative  correlation.  The  qualita- 
tive aspect  of  a  psychical  phenomenon,  e^.,  of  a  sensation,  is 
illustrated  in  the  difference  between  a  smell  and  a  taste,  or 
between  a  bitter  and  a  sweet  taste,  a  difference  of  kind  which 
cannot  be  resolved  into  a  merely  quantitative  difference.  It  is 
probable,  as  we  shall  see  by-and-by,  that  these  differences  cor- 
respond to  differences  in  the  mode  or  form  of  the  peripheral 
i^imulation,  and  consequently  of  the  central  excitation. 

It  follows  from  this  general  correlation  between  psychical 
and  physiological  action  that  the  degree  of  complexity  of  a 
psychical  slate  is  conditioned  by  that  of  the  underlying 
physiological  process.  Highly  complex  states  of  mind,  such 
as  mixed  feelings,  would  thus  involve  a  number  of  unlike 
ncTVoua  processes  and  numerous  changes  with  respect  both 
to  the  particular  central  elements  engaged  and  the  relative 
intensities  of  their  action. 

)  Aa  we  shall  see  by-and-by,  the  central  procesi  may  be  prolonged  beyond  that 
of  the  paiphcial  stimulation,  aa  when  we  go  on  having  a  Kondon  of  light  <» 
tonnd  after  the  exlonal  agent  has  ceased  to  acL 
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Here  &gain  wc  arc  nM  to  expect  a  periect  correspondence  at  all  poinu.  A* 
w«  shall  see,  appaicnt  simplictty  of  ihc  psychical  phenomenon  any  go  with  a 
contiderabk  complexity  of  Ihc  pbyitiotogical  pioccM.  Am  has  been  already  hinted, 
every  »eniiatian  probably  involve*  Ihc  action  of  more  than  one  iicnHiiy  fibre.  Not 
only  BO,  there  i»  good  icason  to  luppooc  that,  oince  every  ncniory  prucens  calla 
forth  Bome  motor  reaction,  even  the  simpten  sensations  arc  really  complicated  by 
the  addition  of  the  psychical  equivalent  of  a  motor  oi  muscular  acdon.' 

§  136.  Correlation  in  Modt  0/  Combination.  In  the  second 
place,  we  have  to  inquire  whether  the  mode  in  which  psychical 
elements  combine  in  what  we  call  our  mental  life  has  its 
correlative  in  the  physiological  sphere.  As  we  have  not  yet 
entered  upon  our  analysis  of  consciousness  so  as  to  be  able  to 
define  its  precise  form,  we  can  only  at  this  stage  indicate  in  a 
rough  manner  tlic  nature  of  this  correlation. 

Our  mental  life  may  be  provisionally  defined  as  a  continuous 
succession  of  psychical  states,  of  which  the  ultimate  elements 
are  sensations  and  other  apparently  simple  phcnomtna.  These 
combine  in  complex  wholes,  and  one  whole  is  succeeded  by 
another  whole  without  break  and  by  a  gradual  process  of 
transition,  the  successive  continuity  being  commonly  described 
by  the  fijjure  of  a  stream.  In  this  flux  it  is  noticeable  that 
certain  elements  are  wont  to  stand  out  distinctly,  whereas  others 
remain  obscure.  Lastly,  the  higher  developments  of  mental 
life  imply  a  still  more  complex  form  of  psychical  activity,  a 
reflective  going  back  on  the  successive  contents,  the  dis- 
crimination of  tlicse  one  from  another,  and  the  grouping  of 
them  according  to  their  relations  of  similarity,  etc.  This 
reflective  elaboration  enters  into  all  clear  thinking,  which,  as 
we  shall  see,  is  relating  and  uniting,  and  underlies  what  we 
call  the  permanent  consciousness  of  self. 

The  totality  of  the  nervous  processes  concerned  in  mental 
life,  different  as  it  undoubtedly  is  from  this,  yet  appears  to 
supply  a  certain  physical  basis  for  it.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
brain  is  a  great  meeting-place  of  the  results  of  nervous 
stimulation.  Its  manifold  connexions  with  the  peripheral 
(including  the  internal  vital)  organs  ensure  a  continuous 
supply  of  excitation,  and  change  in  the  form  of  excitation. 
Again,  the  continuity  of  its  structure  seems  to  supply  a  physical 
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■  It  fallows  that  to  talk  xt  certain  physiologiiu  do  of  a  eeniatifm  oc  idea 
having  ila  own  particular  cortical  evil  li  imwattanted. 
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condition  for  the  processes  of  psychical  elaboration.  In  order 
to  make  it  sen'e  still  more  completely  for  a  physical  basis  of 
conscious  life,  we  have  to  assume  two  additional  features. 
First  of  all  we  must  postulate  in  the  structure  of  the  brain 
a  special  apparatus,  by  help  of  which  particular  psychical 
constituents  may  be  intensified  and  raised  into  distinct  con- 
sciousness. Such  an  apparatus  is  now  supposed  to  be  supplied 
by  a  group  of  motor  centres  which,  as  we  shall  see,  specially 
subserve  the  process  of  attention.  Secondly,  we  must  assume 
as  the  physical  basis  of  all  that  we  mean  by  the  retention  and 
reproduction  of  psychical  elements  that  the  brain  substance  is 

^ endowed  with  a,  conservative  property,  by  help  of  which  the 
effects  of  peripheral  stimulation  are  somehow  stored  up  so  as  to 
enable  the  structures  to  afterwards  re-enter  upon  the  slate  of 
excitation  independently  of  peripheral  stimulation.  $uch  a 
conscr^-ation  of  the  traces  of  former  action  is  now  supposed  to 
he  a  common  property  of  living  organs. 
While  we  mnyihiu  recngniM  a  certain  CArrenpflndence  hctwecti  the  genual 
tma  of  cciebral  action  and  that  of  out  mental  life,  wc  tniitt  not  seek  to  fofcc  the 
CtfFclAtion  to  the  point  of  overlooking  the  di^arateneSR  between  Ihc  two.  Just  U 
k  MtMfttion,  My  of  tone,  is  something  totally  disvimitar  to  the  molcculu-  vibialioni 
in  A  nerv-e  which  condition  it,  so  the  complex  proceuc*  of  thought  dilTei  in  kind 
toni  any  conceivable  arrangement  of  physical  actions.  Thus,  03  we  shall  sec  when 
we  cotne  on  to  conMder  the  work  cf  intellectual  claboiBtion,  wc  cannot  expect  to 
find  among  physical  movements  an  analogue  to  what  wc  call  a  canKiousnesa  of 
diflercnce  oi  oftikcness  belwren  two  imprcsMons,  or  a  recollection  of  aomething  aa 
past.  These  psychical  actions  ate  sui  generii,  and  cannot  tlicicfoie  be  brought  into 
■aalogy  to  raovementi  of  a  material  substance.  All  that  we  cao  aay  i*  then  that 
jost  aa  the  multiplicity  of  psychical  elements  (scnaations,  etc.]  is  somehow  condi* 
booed  by  a  muUJplicily  of  dispaiatc  nervous  aciioni,  ao  the  organic  unity  arid  fbrni 
of  our  mental  life  is  somehow  maintained  by  the  presence  of  ccilaio  ticrraus 
wnngeiDenti,' 


{  14.  Pracfical  Bearing  of  flu  Correlation.  The  correlations 
between  psychical  and  physical  action  just  traced  out  have  an 
obvious  practical  bearing.  The  fact  that  every  psychical  pro- 
cess is  correlated  with  and  conditioned  by  a  physical  one,  that 
our  menial  life  is  made  up  of  a  group  of  psycho-physical 
processes,  makes  it  imperative  that  in  guiding,  controlling, 
economising  the  mental  activities  wc  should  constantly 

>  Oa  tba  conclaitoRB  of  psychical  and  cerebral  Ktion,  see  Ladd,  KUmmU  <rf 
nyti»i,  Pijukatogy,  p.  579  aiid  fi>Uo^»-iiig. 
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refer  to  the  phystolo^cal  conditions.  Since  the  amount  of 
mental  activity  at  any  time  depends  directly  on  the  amount 
of  disposable  cerebral  energy,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  first 
consequence  in  order  to  secure  the  most  efficient  thought  and 
action  that  we  should  satisfy  the  conditions  of  \*igorous  cerebral 
action.  Brain-power  may  be  lowered  by  want  of  nutrition,  by 
insulTicient  supply  of  oxygen,  by  any  organic  cause  tending  to 
enfeeble  the  body  generally,  as  also  by  fatigue  of  the  brain 
itself.  The  old  maxim,  '  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,' 
becomes  in  modem  scJentihc  language,  "  A  vigorous  discharge 
of  the  mental  functions  has  for  its  immediate  physical  basis  a 
healthy  and  well-nourished  condition  of  the  brain". 

§  15.  Cerebral  and  Mental  Dtvclopmcnl.  Again,  the  general 
correlation  of  brain-action  and  mental  process  becomes  of 
importance  to  the  psychologist  in  tracing  the  course  of  psy- 
chical development.  There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
brain  and  the  mind  develop  pari  passu.  The  growth  of  the 
brain  as  compared  with  that  of  the  whole  body  follows  a  curious 
couree.  As  common  observation  tells  us,  the  brain  at  birth  is 
greatly  in  advance  of  the  body  both  in  size  and  in  weight. 
It  almost  reaches  its  maximum  size  by  about  the  end  of  the 
seventh  year.  After  this  it  undergoes  a  prolonged  process  of 
development,  in  which  its  elements  (cells  and  fibres)  multiply 
in  number,  more  numerous  connexions  between  cell  and  cell 
are  built  up,  and  the  several  distinctly- marked  regions  (folds 
or  convolutions)  become  better  defined.  There  is,  moreover, 
a  certain  order  in  the  development  of  the  different  cerebral 
organs,  the  parietal  and  frontal  lobes  appearing  to  develop 
latest.'  This  development  of  the  cerebral  organs  presumably 
keeps  pace  with  and  serves  to  determine  the  advance  of  mind. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  all  mental  progress,  all  acquisition 
of  new  ideas  and  new  capabilities,  involves  the  formation  of 
new  ncr\'ou3  paths,  connecting  one  region  of  the  centres  with 
another,  and  facilitating  the  co-operation  of  these  in  single 
complex  processes. 

As  we  shall  see  by-and-by,  the  whole  movement  of  psycho- 
physical development  may  be  regarded  as  a  double  one.  In 
the  first  place  repeated  or  recurring  processes  of  thought  and 


'  So  BiecbolT,  Das  HtmgewUki  iu  Mttuektm.  p.  171. 
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action  become  more  perfectly  organised,  and  as  a  consequence 
more  rapid  and  unconscious  or  automatic  This  result  is 
expressed  by  the  term  Habit,  a  principle  which  obtains  in  the 
whole  of  our  mental  life,  and  which  will  be  specially  studied  in 
connexion  with  movement  and  action.  This  transformation  of 
conscious  into  semi-conscious  or  automatic  action  depends,  it  is 
evident,  on  the  perfect  co-ordination  of  certain  central  elements. 
In  the  second  place  there  is  a  continual  advance  to  new  psycho- 
physical acfiuisitiuns.  Thus  so  long  as  development  goes  on 
we  move  on  to  new  combinations  of  ideas,  more  complicated 
processes  of  thought,  and  so  forth.  This  involves  on  the  physio- 
logical side  the  prolonged  plasticity  of  the  cerebral  substance, 
the  capability  of  developing  new  nervous  elements,  and  new 
organic  attachments  between  these.  The  development  of  the 
iicr\'ous  mechanism  is  thus  seen  at  once  to  diminish  the  sphere 
of  distinct  consciousness  in  certain  directions  {the  familiar  and 
habitual)  and  to  a  much  larger  extent  to  extend  this  sphere  in 
other  directions  (the  new  and  more  complex  forms  of  psychical 
activit}'). 

5  i6.  Physical  Substrate  of  Indiviiiuality :  Tcmpcranunt.  While 
Ihc  nervous  s\*stem  thus  subserves  the  common  typical  form  of 
the  mental  life,  it  constitutes  also  the  basis  of  individual  char- 
acter.  It  is  a  fact  familiar  to  all  good  observers  of  children 
that  clearly-marked  dilTcrences  in  mental  aptitude  and  disposi- 
tion show  themselves  within  the  first  years  of  life.  These 
bets,  which  point  to  an  original  and  connate  idiosyncrasy  or 
individual  character,  appear  to  necessitate  the  supposition  that 
the  nervous  sj-stcm,  though  exhibiting  the  same  typical  plan  in 
all  human  beings,  differs  to  some  extent  in  its  proportions  in  the 
case  of  different  individuals.  Observation  has  shown  that  ex- 
ceptional powers  of  intellect  are  correlated  with  special  richness 
of  convolution;  and  it  is  probable  that  such  extraordinary 
complexity  of  structure  is  predetermined  by  the  congenital  con- 
formation of  the  brain.  Not  only  so,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
differences  of  mental  disposition,  as  that  between  the  quick, 
lively  and  the  slow,  tenacious  mind,  have  their  physiological 
counterpart  in  functional  differences  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  old  doctrine  of  Temperament  was  a  crude  attempt  to  fix 
the  physical  substratum  of  such  individual  differences.  A  more 
complete  knowledge  of  the  nervous  system  and  its  mode  ei 
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action  may  one  day  enable  the  physiologist  to  substitute  a  truly 
scientific  doctrine  of  temperament. 

Modern  science  has  familiarised  us  with  the  idea  of  a 
hereditary  transmission  of  mental  as  well  as  of  physical 
character.  The  nature  of  such  hereditary  transmission  will 
be  considered  later  en.  Here  it  is  enough  to  point  out  that  the 
transmission  of  any  special  aptitude,  taste,  or  moral  inclination 
from  parent  to  child  takes  place  through  the  medium  of  the 
nervous  system.  To  every  distinct  inherited  trait  or  tendency 
of  mind  there  corresponds  presumably  some  peculiarity  in  the 
original  constitution  or  set  of  the  individual's  nervous  system. 
In  this  way  we  all  bring  into  tlie  world,  wrought  into  the  very 
texture  of  our  brain -cent  res,  the  physical  basis  of  our  future 
individual  character,  mental  and  moral. 

The  doctrine  of  temperaments,  which  w-c  owe  to  Oalen,  classified  the  obser- 
vable diReienccs  of  dicpusitioii  tindet  four  head*,  thus:  (i]  the  EMiguinc  or 
" fuU-bloodcd "  tcnpcranient,  which  is  >v-arm,  iniprusionablc,  und  changeable; 
(3]  the  phlegmatic  01  "  fuU-phtcgnLcd."  which  is  quiet,  slow,  and  pcrnsicnt: 
(3)  the  choleric  ot  "full-bilcd,"  which  is  cncigettc,  with  ptcdominant  objective 
attitude;  and  [4]  ndancholic  or  "black-bilcd,"  which  Is  sentimental,  with  a 
marlicd  tcndcacyto  subjectivity.  Il  is  needless  to  say  that  this  clftssiiicKtion.  so 
far  as  the  physical  bases  arc  concctned,  is  scientifically  valueless.  At  the  SiSine 
time,  it  served  to  tnark  off  some  wcll-iccogniGcd  ditlcrcnces  of  disposition;  and 
recent  writers  on  the  subject  have  made  Galen's  class  1  tic  at  ion  theit  starting  .point, 
and  cndcasourcd  to  account  for  the  manifold  differences  of  disposition  by  variously 
combining  the  (bur  features  hac  distinguished.* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ANALYSIS  OF  MIND:  MENTAL  FUNCTIONS. 

§  X.  Problem  of  Dividing  Mind.  The  objects  of  Psycho- 
logical Analysis  have  been  indlcaled  wilh  sulTiL-icnt  fulness 
abuve  (see  p.  23).  As  was  there  pointed  out,  the  immediate 
purpose  of  a  general  analysis  of  mental  states  or  operations  is 
the  discovery-  of  certain  fundamental  types  of  mental  activity, 
certain  simple  and  comprehensive  funciions  of  mind,  of  which 
all  the  concrete  facts  of  our  mental  life  may  be  viewed  as 
various  modifications.  In  seeking  for  such  radical  and  com- 
prehensive distinctions  wc  are  commonly  said  to  be  classifying 
or  arranging  mental  states  under  general  heads,  or  to  be  divid- 
ing mind  into  distinct  modes  of  manifestation. 

§  2.  Triple  Function  of  Mind.  By  help  of  such  a  process 
of  analysis  carried  out  on  a  variety  of  psychological  phenomena 
psychologists  have  come  to  distinguish  between  tlu'ee  radically 
distinct  mental  functions.  These,  which  are  pretty  clearly 
recognised  in  our  ever)'day  distinctions,  are  known  as  Feeling, 
Knowing,  and  Willing. 

In  order  to  illiistratc  the  difference  between  these  modes  of 
mental  manifestation,  we  may  select  almost  any  example  of  a 
familiar  mental  experience.  For  instance,  I  sec  an  apple  on  a 
tree.  I  may  be  affected  by  the  beauty  of  its  colour  glowing  in 
the  midst  of  its  cool  green  surroundings.  Such  a  mental  state 
of  delightful  admiration  would  be  properly  described  as  a  feeling 


again, 
apples  my  mind  may  be  stimulated  by  the  sight  of  the  object 
to  note  its  peculiar  characteristics  with  a  view  to  recognise  the 
particular  variety  to  which  it  belongs.  Such  a  direction  of 
mental  activity  would  come  under  the  head  of  knowing,  cogni- 
tive process  or  intellection.'  And,  lastly,  if  I  happen  to  be  hot 
and  thirsty  the  sight  of  the  apple  may  very  likely  excite  a  desire 
to  pluck  and  eat  it  and  prompt  the  corresponding  actions.  And 
in  this  case  what  goes  on  in  my  mind  would  be  a  process  of 
willing,  volition,  or  conation. 

It  may  easily  be  seen  that  there  is  no  mental  process  which 
cannot  be  brought  under  one  or  more  of  these  three  heads. 
Whatever  state  of  mind  we  happen  to  be  in,  we  shall  always 
find  that  it  is  fully  described  by  help  of  these  three  fundamental 
or  primary  functions.  To  be  afTectcd  by  some  feeling,  as 
wonder,  love,  or  grief,  to  be  following  out  some  process  of 
intellectual  inquiry,  or  to  be  actively  engaged  in  doing  some- 
thing or  preparing  to  do  something,  this  seems  to  exhaust  all 
known  forms  of  mental  operation. 


I  M.  IfeHtal  Staitt  and  Pro'^ttet.  We  find  the  terms  mental  itaie  and 
mental  operation  used  indifTeicnC!  f  in  dactiVing  the  phenomena  of  mtn<l.  Tbcic 
■cemK  good  rcuon  howcvci  to  adept  the  second  as  the  cuoie  auUablc.  A*  alcendy 
pointed  out,  psychical  facta  are  cvcnla  in  time.  Tbey  have  an  appreciable  duration, 
and  exhibit  a.  aeiie«  of  change*.  They  aic  thu*  moat  accuiately  described  as 
pcoccsses.  That  all  example*  of  intellection  and  <>-olition  are  each  ptoccssca  mast 
be  evident,  To  ihinit,  to  carry  our  a  voluntary  action,  is  a  p rogret si v«  operation 
in  which  «'«  can  c-uily  diicinguish  succetgive  atages.  And  though  the  case 
of  feeling  may  at  fii«  Mcm  to  he  an  rxccption,  it  will  be  found  to  illustrate  the 
general  rufe.  Foi  e^cry  feeling,  however  momentary  it  seems,  really  goct  through 
B  process  of  rise  and  fall. 

It  may  be  necessary  in  eeruin  cans  to  distinguish  between  the  mental  process 
and  the  completed  state  or  linal  psychical  pronuct.  Thus  wc  ditiinguUh  the 
process  of  perception  and  the  product,  the  percept,  the  process  of  conception  and 
the  product,  the  concept,  and  so  forth.  But  though  we  may  by  a  device  of  ab> 
tateticip  dialta^sli  thus  between  a  process  and  its  result,  a  productive  operation 


'  The  reader  will  note  that  there  is  no  adjective  cognate  with  the  subEtaniive 
"feeling".  Wearcihuacompclledtotcsortloanothcrwoid.afl"cmoiional".  Tbislast 
ia  the  one  generally  adopted,  though  it  Is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  cognate 
substantive  "emotion*' is  confined  to  the  higher  order  of  feeling,  Theterm  "affec- 
tive "  Beemt  on  the  whole  the  bcflt  for  covering  all  varieties  of  feeling. 

*  The  reader  should  note  that  wa  um  the  word  Knowing  and  not  Knon-tedge 
In  order  to  mark  olT  (he  psychical  process  as  such,  without  any  releiciKe  to  tha 
objective  woiih  cr  validity  cf  iu  lesuli. 
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ud  iU  product,  we  tnmt  rcmcmbcT  that  they  kic  only  two  atp^tt  or  th*  mnc 
pJienarocnoa.  An  idea  U  merely  the  last  stage  or  a  process  of  ideation,  x  desire 
mady  Ibc  consummaUon  of  a  process  of  desiring,  aod  so  on.  Hence  k  seenii 
mote  tctcntilic  to  describe  Ifw  result  of  oui  general  analyst!  as  the  diviaion  of 
(oental  pioccssea  into  three  fundamental  comprehensive  types  of  piocesk' 

§  3.  Elementary  Functions.  Having  now  reached  the  most 
comprehensive  types  of  mental  operalion  we  may  carry  our 
analysis  a  step  further,  and  seek  to  reduce  each  of  these  modes 
of  functioning  to  its  simplest  form.  That  is  to  say,  we  may 
endeavour  to  discover  the  essential  element  or  elements  in  each 
of  the  three  processes,  feeling,  know*in|;,  and  willing.  And  here 
we  may  conveniently  set  out  with  the  process  of  knowing. 

(ti)  Primary  InUlUclual  Functions.  The  mental  operations 
classed  under  the  head  of  knowing  or  intellection  exhibit  a  wide 
Tariety  of  form.  This  variety  is  indicated  in  tlie  everyday 
mode  of  describing  them  as  the  faculty  of  memory,  imagi- 
nation, reason,  and  so  forth.  It  is  the  object  of  scientific 
analj-sis  to  penetrate  below  the  superficial  differences  here 
marked  off,  and  to  discover  more  fundamental  distinctions  of 
functional  activity.  The  object  of  such  analysis  is  to  determine 
the  fewest  elementary  functional  activities  from  the  varied 
activity  of  which  all  the  observable  diversity  of  operation  in  our 
mental  life  can  be  derived. 

In  order  to  reach  these  primary'  functions  let  us  examine  a 
umple  case  of  knowing.  A  letter  is  brought  to  me.  I  glance 
at  the  address  and  recognise  the  handwriting  of  a  friend.  In 
this  apparently  simple  operation  it  is  easy  to  recognise  a  com- 
bination oC  factors.  There  is  (a)  the  initial  stage,  viz.,  the 
presentation  of  an  object  to  sense  and  the  fixing  of  the  attention 
on  this,  and  (6)  the  stage  of  intellection  proper,  the  act  of  per- 
ceiving, interpreting,  or  recognising  what  is  presented. 

Each  of  these  stages  seems  to  be  necessary.  We  cannot 
carry  oot  a  process  of  knowing  unless  some  material  is  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  on  which  it  can  fix  its  attention.  Such 
material  is  supplied  in  the  first  instance  by  the  senses.  Hence 
the  impressions  received  through  the  senses  are  a  necessary 
factor  in  the  process  of  intellection.    They  arc  the  material  out 

*  On  th«  dittlaction  of  ptoccss  and  product,  (ce  some  letnark*  by  Dr.  Ward, 
JVom'.  vol.  niLp-S/o.  Mr.  Shsdworih  Hodgson  hat  suggested  the  expression  "pro- 
ca»-coatew"  iBndn,  No.  liii.  (1891)  p.  7), 
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of  which  cognitions  are  elaborated.  And  equally  essential  is 
the  act  of  Attention,  by  which  the  mind  reacts  on  the  presenta- 
tion. As  wc  shall  see  more  fully  presently,  every  process  of 
intellection  depends  on  this  exertion  of  activity  under  the  form 
of  attention,  or  restriction  and  delimitation  of  consciousness  to 
a  definite  object. 

Coming  now  to  the  stage  of  intellection  proper,  wc  find  thai 
it  consists  of  processes  of  segregation  and  aggregation,  analysis 
and  synthesis.  Thus  in  the  very  direction  of  attention  now  to 
this,  now  to  that  feature  of  the  handwriting  the  mind  separates, 
isolates,  or  differentiates  the  presented  materials.  This  pro- 
cess of  analysis  is  supplemented  by  a  process  of  synthesis  in 
which  the  several  characters  of  the  handwriting  thus  individually 
observed  are  taken  together  as  constituting  a  single  whole,  viz., 
a  particular  person's  penmanship. 

Looked  at  from  a  slightly  different  point  of  view  this  process 
of  separation  and  combination  resolves  itself  into  the  discern- 
ment or  establishment  of  certain  relations  among  the  presented 
material.  It  is  commonly  said  that  knowing  consists  in  this 
consciousness  of  relations,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  the  process 
of  relating  or  referring.*  In  the  above  example  wc  may  sec 
that  the  mind  Is  throughout  engaged  in  apprehending  relations. 
Thus  in  the  very  process  of  analysis  by  which  a  particular 
feature  of  the  handwriting  ia  selectively  attended  to  there  is  a 
rudimentary  consciousness  of  difference — of  difference  between 
this  and  the  other  features  momentarily  neglected.  Further, 
the  whole  group  of  characters  as  synthetically  co-apprehcndcd 
is  virtually  distinguished  as  different  from  other  groups  coitcs- 
ponding  to  other  correspondents'  writing.  This  discernment  of 
difference  is  the  most  fundamental  and  constant  element  in  all 
intellection.     It  is  known  as  Discriminaiion. 

In  addition  to  this  isolating  and  discriminating  activity  there 
is  a  conjoining  or  combining  activity.  And  this  shows  itself 
under  two  apparently  distinct  forms.  In  the  first  place  the 
presented  material  is  connected  with  other  liks  material  In 
identif>'ing  the  handwriting  I  obviously  become  aware  of  its 
similarity  to    other    specimens  previously  seen.     The    most 
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*  For  ft  full  illustration  of  thii  poftilion,  ice  Lotie,  U€ia^hyiit,b}t.i\i.  chap.Ull 
H.  Spcncor,  Psychology,  pt.  U.  ctutp.  Ji. 
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general  name  for  this  connecting  of  like  with  like  is  Assimila- 
Hm.  Assimilation  or  Consciousness  of  Resemblance  is  the 
second  elementary  intcUcctual  function  co-ordinate  with  Dis- 
criminatioQ  or  Consciousness  of  Difference. 

In  the  second  place  this  inte^ating  activity  shows  itself 
tinder  the  form  of  connecting  a  number  of  materials  by  rela- 
tions of  time  and  place.  This  form  of  integration  appears  in 
the  apprehension  of  those  relations  of  Line  to  line,  letter  to 
letter,  which  constitute  the  peculiar  form  of  the  handwriting 
itself,  and  still  more  plainly  in  the  conjoining  of  the  hand- 
writing with  a  particular  writer.  This  connecting  of  a  given 
material  with  its  concomitants  or  belongings  in  time  and  place 
may  be  conveniently  marked  off  as  InUgration,  or,  when  wc 
n-ant  to  distinguish  it  &om  Assimilative  Combination,  as  Asso- 
dative  InUgration. 

Each  of  these  elements  will  be  found  more  or  less  distinctly 
present  in  every  intellectual  operation.  Hence  wc  may  say 
ihat  the  processes  of  intellection  are  resolvable  into  more 
elementary  constituent  activities,  which  may  be  briefly  summa- 
rised under  the  two  heads  of  Analysis  and  S>Tithcsis  (isolation 
and  combination),  or  more  fully  under  the  three  heads,  Dis- 
crimination, Assimilation,  and  Associative  Integration. 

In  order  to  complete  this  account  of  the  work  of  intellec- 
tion it  IB  necessary  to  point  out  that  these  processes  of  isolation 
and  combination  depend  on  and  are  rendered  possible  by  a 
peculiar  power  or  property  of  mind  that  has  been  named 
Rctcntivencss.  Thus  in  identifying  the  handwriting  as  that  of 
i.  particular  friend  I  must,  it  is  evident,  have  retained  the 
impression  of  the  previously  seen  writing,  as  well  as  of  the 
writer.  Since,  indeed,  this  person  is  not  at  the  moment  pre- 
sented as  an  object  to  the  mind,  I  must  distinctly  reprcduce  a 
past  impression  of  him  under  the  form  of  a  mental  representa- 
lioti^  This  power  of  retention,  which  in  its  highest  form 
appears  as  reproduction  of  past  impressions  or  representation, 
a  a  necessary  condition  of  all  processes  of  intellection.  More 
particularly  it  is  the  chief  support  of  the  work  of  integration. 

'  PrecenUcioa  refers  to  vhu  is  directly  preteatti  to  the  mind  anil  UamedJately 
■ppfdionded,  u  when  we  bk  sui  otiject ;  r epteientatioo  is  ibe  idea  01  menul 
inigc  which  uands  (n  place  of  (he  preaentaxion  when  tht)  U  wamilng,  end  by 
bdp  oT  which  we  iudiiectly  or  ruediately  cogaiee  the  object. 
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To  connect  a  presented  material  with  Us  proper  adjuncts  or 
belongings  is  pre-eminently  to  cluthc  it  with  reprcsenUd  con- 
comitants. 

Retentivencwi  his  been  accigned  a,  fundmental  importance  in  th«  systeniB  of 
tome  pEycholagitcB,  as  Ejcrick«  in  Qermauy  ari'd  Dr.  K>in  in  ihlx  couniry.  Tb« 
URcr  regardK  it  »  one  of  tbc  three  primary  Attribute*  of  intellect  co-ordinate  with 
Discrimination  and  AsBimibtion.'  It  is  however  to  be  obsetvcd  thai  in  iu  moat 
COmprchencJvfl  furm  ictemion  is  not  confined  to  the  phenomena  of  intellect,  but 
ondetlies  the  processes  of  AioUng  and  willing  as  well.  Every  feeliiiK  we 
experience,  evety  action  we  caiiy  out,  bcaii  traces  of  past  feeliiiKB  or  actions, 
and  so  iliusiratcs  letcntivcness.  Not  only  bo,  even  In  its  specialised  intellectnal 
form  of  repicseatation  it  dova  not  fill  quite  the  same  place  aa  the  primary 
intellectual  functions.  The  rise  of  a  representation  in  consciousness  diflcra  no 
doubt  from  the  prrsenistion  of  a  sense- impress  ion  in  thnt  it  involves  a  peculiar 
activity  of  mind  (rcpfoduciion).  At  the  same  time  such  a  representation  ih.  ju-tt 
Wiat  a  sense- impression,  nothing  but  material  for  the  process  of  intellection. 
Knowing  or  cognition  only  bcj^ins  when  the  representation  is  attended  to,  and  so 
brought  inin  relation  to  other  representations  («r  pre  sent  alintis}.  Further,  this 
revival  oF  pant  impresuons  takes  place,  as  we  nhall  sec,  according  tn  certain  I.aw8 
of  Astociatinn,  nhich  laws  will  be  fotmd  lobe  closely  connected  with,  and  indeed 
to  govern,  the  processes  of  Assimilation  and  Inicgiation, 

(6)  EUmenfary  Ftfrm  of  Feeling,  Having  analysed  roughly 
at  least  the  process  of  intellection,  let  us  examine  the  processes 
which  fall  under  tlie  head  of  Feeling.  The  term  feding  is  one 
of  considerable  ambiguity.  It  is  first  of  all  the  name  of  a 
particular  group  of  sensations,  viz.,  those  of  touch  (cf.  German, 
/iihUn,  Ccf'uhl).  Again,  it  is  often  used  as  a  generic  term  for 
all  varieties  of  mental  states,  and  more  particularly  the  raw 
materials  of  consciousness  before  they  are  elaborated  by  pro- 
cesses  of  intcllcctiun.  Used  in  this  signification  it  includes  all 
sense-impressions.  Lastly,  in  a  stricter  sense  it  is  confined  to 
those  modes  of  consciousness  which  are  in  a  peculiar  sense 
affections  of  the  subject,  and  which  do  not,  in  the  same  direct 
way  as  our  thoughts  and  volitions,  involve  a  clear  reference  to 
to  objects,  such  as  joy  and  sorrow.' 


1  See  Tfu  Smut  and  iki  InttlUtt,  Introduction,  chap.  i. 

>  On  the  diflicrcnl  meanings  of  the  term  Feeling,  sec  Hamilton,  I.etlurts  em 
Sftttiphysiet,  1).  p.  417,  and  following.  The  above  niude  of  mat  Ling  i>IT  the  feelings 
as  subjective  states  ^ur  txuiUiui  is  not  recognised  by  all.  Thus,  Urcntano,  who 
regards  feeling  under  the  form  of  love  and  its  oppo&ite,  considers  that  nil  feeling  haj, 
like  presentation,  its  objecti^'c  aspect  (Pj^^Ad/ofi/,  i.  p.  115)-  As  we -thai]  see  by-and* 
by,  the  higher  feelings  or  emotions,  aa  moral  approval,  (cstbctic  admiration,  have  thcii 
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This  last  is  the  meaning  which  the  psj-chologist  attaches 
to  the  word  when  he  erects  feeling  into  one  of  the  three  primary 
phases  of  mind.  Joy,  grief,  love,  etc.,  constitute  in  a  special 
manner  subjective  experiences.  In  many  cases  our  feelings  are 
unaccompanied  by  any  distinct  presentations  or  representations, 
the  whole  psychical  process  being  vague  or  confused.  This 
applies  to  many  forms  of  fear,  as  dim  presentiment,  of  self- 
content  and  discontent,  and  so  forth.  Our  states  of  feeling 
lack,  too,  the  active  directive  clement  which  appears  in  intel- 
lection as  voluntary  attention  or  control  of  the  thoughts.  They 
are  thus  passive  phenomena,  and  so  opposed  to  the  active 
processes  of  volition,  and  the  semi-active  processes  of  intellec- 
tion. 

Feelings  are  of  \'cry  different  prades  of  complexity.  At  the 
one  extreme  wc  have  such  simple  feelings  as  hunger,  skin- 
irritation,  which  are  the  mere  effect  of  a  stimulation  of  the 
nerves  of  sense,  and  at  the  other  extreme  highly  composite 
and  many-sided  emotions  or  emotive  processes,  as  the  humane 
feelings,  xsilictic  admiration,  and  so  furth.  If  now  wc  inquire 
into  the  constant  and  essential  element  in  all  these  states,  we 
appear  to  find  this  in  a  tendency  to  a  distinctly  agreeable  or 
disagreeable  mode  of  consciousness-  Whenever  we  are  con- 
sciously affected,  that  is,  experience  an  appreciable  modifica- 
tion of  our  inner  or  subjective  state,  whether  as  the  result  of 
physical  change  or  of  some  process  of  intellection,  we  can  by 
reflexion  discern  that  it  is  in  the  direction  either  of  pleasure  or 
agreeable  consciousness,  or  of  pain  or  disagrcccible  conscious- 
ness. When  the  process  of  feeling  is  fully  developed  and 
rises  into  distinct  consciousness,  it  assumes  the  form  of  a 
realisation  of  our  subjective  state  as  bettered  or  worsened, 
that  is,  as  happier  or  less  happy.  We  may  thus  say  that  the 
elementary  or  root-function  in  feeling  is  sensibility  tu  pleasure 
and  pain. 


otject ;  tiot  till* objective  reference  is  best  regarded  u  »pr>crtamln^  to  the^mnfai- 
tnt  factor  in  thoccmotional  «t>t£>.  It  may  be  observed,  finitlW,  that  in  npeaking 
of  the  feclinip  fli  lubjcctivc  stales  we  do  not  mean  that  iclf-conKciousneNs  is  a  con> 
■OBt  concomitant  of  feeling,  but  metely  that,  vk&n  rt/inttd  ufntn,  out  feelings  cotne 
in  ■  pecuUar  loanDcr  to  be  fcfeifod  to  the  subject  u  its  affections  or  changes  ol 
condition. 
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Tbac  [he  temis  plewure  and  ptin  U»ed  in  their  mo«  txicndcd  meaning  cover 
the  laiKef  pan  of  the  phenomena  or  feeling  eccma  lo  be  allowed.  There  i* 
bowcvcr  a  quetiion  as  to  whether  thttc  aic  not  some  modes  of  mental  excitation. 
u  BurpiiKc,  ptopcfly  dcKribcd  as  Iccling,  which  arc  ncuual  or  indiffeient  as 
regard!  plcanure  and  pain.  This  poini  may  be  conveniently  poMponcd  till  we 
lajie  up  the  special  conaideiation  u[  the  [eclinga. 

(c)  EIirmeHtary  Function  in  Willinff.  As  the  third  primary 
phase  of  the  mental  life  we  have  active  impulse,  which  in  its 
higher  form  becomes  willing  or  conation.  This  aspect  of  con- 
sciousness is  clearly  marked  off  from  each  of  the  two  others. 
Wc  are  in  a  different  state  of  mind  when  we  arc  doing 
something,  e.g.,  lifting  a  weight,  copying  a  picture,  from  that 
in  which  wc  find  ourselves  when  wc  are  affected  by  pleasure  or 
pain,  or  when  we  are  following  a  train  of  ideas.  This  specific 
form  of  consciousness  can  only  be  distinguished  as  active  in  a 
special  sense'  Whenever  we  do  a  thing  or  try  or  resolve  to 
do  a  thing  we  arc  consciously  active,  or  enei^ising.  In  all 
planned,  deliberate  action,  moreover,  we  are  energising  in  a 
definite  direction,  i.e.,  towards  the  attainment  of  some  object 
of  desire.  In  the  fully- developed  form  of  this  volitional  pro- 
cess we  experience  a  new  form  of  self-consciousness,  viz.,  a 
consciousness  of  ourselves  as  agents  or  as  realising  certain 
active  powers. 

This  movement  of  active  Impulse  or  conscious  exertion  follows 
one  of  two  main  directions.  The  first  of  these  has  already 
been  touched  on  in  connexion  with  the  processes  of  intellection, 
viz.,  that  of  attention  to  the  presentations  and  representations 
that  arise  in  consciousness.  This  direction  of  active  impulse 
is,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  as  comprehensive  as  the  contents 
of  mind  itself.  By  the  voluntai^y  fixing  and  concentrating  of 
the  attention  wc  actively  change,  modify,  and  control  the  whole 
field  of  consciousness.  More  particularly  it  is  by  this  channel 
of  activity  that  we  are  able  to  bring  definiteness  into  the  flow 
of  impressions  and  ideas,  and  so  to  render  possible  the  specific 
processes  of  intellection.  The  other  main  direction  of  active 
impulse  is  seen  in  the  initiation  and  general  control  of  bodily 


*  The  teader  must  note  the  double  employmert  of  the  cxpteutiun  mental 
Ktivity,  now  com prehe naively  and  umewhat  loosely  (o  include  all  mani&siation* 
of  mind,  and  now  more  atiictly  to  nu/k  olT  a  distinctly  active  phace  of  mind. 
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movement.    This  is  best  marked  off  as  Motor  Action  or  Voluntary 
Movement. 

These  two  directions  of  conation  arc  not,  however,  ulti- 
mately distinct,  but  may  be  reduced  to  the  same  elementary 
■  constituents.  As  we  sliall  see  later  on,  all  attention  involves 
muscular  adjustment,  and  the  "effort"  of  attention  is  deter- 
mined by  this  muscular  element.  On  the  ether  hand,  a  volun- 
tary movement  on  its  psychical  or  conscious  side  is  the  direction 
of  attention  to  a  particular  kind  of  idea,  viz.,  a  motor  repre- 
sentation. We  set  our  muscles  going  by  fixing  in  consciousness 
certain  ideas  of  movement.  All  voluntary  action  or  conation 
is  thus  a  process  of  attention  to  presentative  elements,  which 
process  again  receives  its  characteristic  colouring  from  the 
psvchical  concomitant  of  muscular  action.  In  what  we  call 
"  attending"  the  muscular  constituent  is  less  prominent,  and  the 
intensification  of  some  presentative  element  is  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  process.  In  voluntary  moivmcnt,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  in  lifting  a  weight  or  in  running,  the  sensation 
accompanying  the  muscular  process  (sense  of  strain,  of  exer- 
tion, of  movement)  is  the  predominant  element.* 

§  4.  RiltUion  of  the  three  Functions  one  to  another.  Our  ana- 
Ijiic  investigation  of  the  three  modes  of  psychical  functioning, 
feeling,  knowing,  and  willing,  leads  us  to  view  them  as  primor- 
dial distinctions.  We  cannot  reduce  them  to  any  common 
elementar}'  form,  nor  can  we  resolve  any  one  of  the  three 
processes  into  the  others.  The  innermost  and  essential  process 
in  each  variety  of  operation  is  something  perfectly  simple  and 
unique.  Hence  we  may  say  that  knowing,  feeling,  and  willing 
are  the  three  primary  functions  of  mind.  Our  explanation  of 
mind  must  consequently  set  out  with  these  as  equally  primor- 
dial functional  capacities  or  dispositions. 

(a)  Apparent  Scparaiencss  of  Action  of  ihfi  Functions.  A 
further  question  remains :  Do  these  functions  which  we  can 
thus  logically  distinguish  one  from  another  act  separately  and 
independently  one  of  another  ? 

At  first  sight  this  might  seem  to  be  the  case.  If  we  com- 
pare our  mental  states  at  different  times  we  find,  as  already 


'  On  th«  historical  d«v«ta|imcnt  ot  the  ptescnt  tripis  divisioo  of  psychical  fnnc- 
tion.  MC  below,  Ap|teRdi](  B, 
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hinted,  marked  differences  in  respect  of  the  preponderance  of 
feeling,  intellection,  and  willing.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by 
more  than  one  psychologist  that  feeling  and  the  activities  con- 
stituting intellection  (discrimination,  etc.]  tend  to  exclude  one 
another.'  We  cannot  at  the  same  moment  be  emotionally 
excited  and  nicely  discriminative.  When,  for  example,  we  are 
suffering  from  the  pangs  of  toothache^  intellectual  conscious- 
ness appears  to  be  suppressed  and  our  mental  state  to  be 
reduced  to  one  of  pure  feeling.  Again,  in  following  a  demon- 
stration of  Euclid,  we  seem  to  approach  the  state  of  pure 
passionless  intellection  imagined  by  the  Greek  philosophers  as 
the  ideal  and  divine  form  of  existence. 

If,  again,  \vc  follow  the  course  of  mental  development  in 
the  individual,  and  in  sentient  creatures  collectively,  we  find 
apparently  that  certain  functions  come  into  play  before  others. 
In  the  infant  consciousness,  and  in  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  con- 
sciousness, feeling  appears  to  be  paramount  and  hardly  to  leave 
any  place  for  the  processes  of  intellection. 

{0)  Uniform  Ca-upcration  of  Functions.  Such  variations  in 
the  proportionate  manifestation  of  the  three  functions  must  not 
however  mislead  us  into  supposing  that  they  ever  act  singly, 
that  is,  in  perfect  isolation.  If  we  closely  examine  an  instance 
of  what  seems  pure  feeling  or  pure  intellection  we  shall  always 
find  that  the  other  functions  are  co-operating  though  in  a  less 
conspicuous  manner.  Thus  a  state  of  physical  suffering  is 
always  attended  by  some  degree  of  intellection,  if  only  the 
reference  of  the  pain  to  a  part  of  the  body,  and  is  imme- 
diately provocative  of  active  impulse  (willing).  Similarly  in 
following  a  chain  of  reasoning  the  mind  is  always  affected  in 
some  degree,  agreeably  or  disagreeably,  according  as  the  dc- 
monstralion  is  clcai"  and  easily  followed  or  seems  intricate  and 
perplexing. 

If,  once  more,  we  scrutinise  as  closely  as  the  circumstances 
allow  the  consciousness  of  the  infant  during  the  first  weeks  of 
post-natal  life,  and  of  the  lower  animal  types,  we  appear  to 
detect  along  with  a  preponderance  of  feeling  a  germ  of  the  cog- 
nitive function.    The  dim  life  of  sentience,  in  which  the  bodily 


I 


■On  the  oftposition  between  Knowing  «nd  Fcdlng,  k«  Sit  W.  Huniltan, 
Lutartt  CM  Uilafh/iitt,  ii.  qB,  following. 
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or  organic  sensations  preponderate,  may  be  supposed  to  contain 
from  the  beginning  a  rudimentarj'  process  of  intellection  in  the 
vague  discrimination  of  the  qualities  of  the  sensations  which 
succeed  one  another.* 

It  seems  certain  that  in  the  case  of  human  consciousnesa 
at  least  the  three  functional  activities  are  always  present  in 
icme  degree  of  strength,  though  the  proportion  of  strength  varies 
very  greatly.  Thus,  as  will  be  seen  more  fully  by-and-by, 
there  is  a  close  interaction  between  feeling  and  intellection. 
Most  if  not  all  presentations  have  some  feeling-accompaniment 
or  "affective  tone,"  while  it  is  the  strength  of  this  element  of 
feeling  which  determines  that  maintenance  and  intensification 
of  the  presentation  through  the  process  of  attention  on  which 
all  distinct  cognition  depends.  Intellection  and  willing  again 
are  closely  connected.  The  intellectual  processes  involve 
attention,  which  in  its  highc^  form  is  volitional.  On  the  other 
band,  willing  or  conation  is  always  guided  by  a  cognitive  ele* 
ment,  a  representation  of  some  object  of  desire  and  of  an 
action  fitted  to  realise  the  same.  Lastly,  feeling  is  intimately 
connected  with  willing,  constituting  indeed  its  immediate 
stimulus. 


f  ta.  Form  of  Trifte  Pro((t%  in  Ptythoiit.  If  die  three  Tunctiont  »re  that 
foond  always  to  co-opciztc,  we  may,  ii  is  evident,  nay  tliat  every  completed  mental 
opontion  ia  conttinttcJ  by  the  ictis-ities  of  the  three  functions.  In  other  wordn,  we 
may  view  every  conerccc  mental  state  or  peychoGiB  as  a  "triple  prtxess,"  and 
various  ancmpts  hive  been  made  to  represent  the  form  of  this  compound  process  as 
one  and  the  same  in  all  cases.  The  mate  common  form  is  that  of  the  Hcrbanian 
piycbolopsts,  a  presentation  exciting  feeling  and  leading  to  desire  and  so  to 
COnaUlon.  This  achtme.  hao  recently  been  developed  by  Dr.  James  Ward.  It  rests 
on  the  aiuumplion  thai  presentation  is,  in  a  onique  senie,  rundamcntftl  and 
primrttdial,  and  that  feeling  and  conation,  if  not  derived  fiom  this,  arc  at  least 
depvndenl  on  it.  That  this  oieIct  teptcscnts  many  of  the  pioccsses  of  Oir  more 
developed  contciouimc^s  is  indi*  put  able.  Our  higher  feelings  are  the  co-ncomitants 
of  and  are  excited  by  intellectual  elements  (presentations  or  tepresentatlona),  and,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  feeling  in  many  cases  leads  on  to  desire  and  voluntary  aciioti. 
Nevertheless  the  Kheme  by  no  means  accurately  cepieaents  all  our  concrete  mental 
ciperieoce*.     For  one  thing,  lecling  In  its  lower  forms  does  not  seem  to  follow  ur 


*Tbe  priority  of  feeling  in  animal  conscinusneM  if  maintained  by  Horwici, 
fqtkotogittht  Analyttn,  thdl  i.  abtchnitt  vi.,  and  iheii  ii.  halfle  i.  The  pre- 
wnceof  agcfm  of  intellection  in  the  lowest  (ypct  of  consciousness  is  well  argued 
by  Schneider,  Dtr  mtnukSith«  WilU,  kap^  ix.  p.  xgo  uq.;  and  by  Ward, 
Zmej/dopadia  Bributmifa,  art.  "  Psychology,"  p.  40. 
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to  depend  on  ptecentaiivc  clctncnts.  The  initial  phue  in  menial  ptoceueit  Miiinng 
out  of  bodily  (nrganic)  icn&aiiona  h  diKiinctly  one  of  feeling.  A  tw-inge  of  tooth- 
ache or  of  muncular  cramp  il  not  fun  apprehendeil  under  iu  ijualitati^-e  aspect,  a 
twinge,  and  then  felt  a*  pain.  It  ii  thin  fnct  which  gtres  cuppori  to  those  who,  lihe 
Hoiwici  and  Knrner,  repaid  bodily  feeling  as  prior  to  intellect.  Even  in  the 
caie  of  the  highci  fcclingH  it  it  not  imcomiDon  lo  find  feeling  preceding  rcpfcscnia> 
tion.  This  applies,  for  example,  to  sudden  and  distuiiiing  Bensc-impic»&ions  which 
affect  us  disagcecabi)'  before  Ihcy  arc  objccti  of  apptchenwon,  and  to  worrying 
thought*,  t.g.,  of  aoRic  omitted  duly,  which  give  us  trouble  bcfisfc  they  cmogc  into 
clear  connciouanesi.  Moreover,  altcnllon  to  presentations,  as  we  iiliall  oce,  «]>• 
peais  in  all  caaes  to  follow  feeling,  which  here  asuumci  the  form  of  iutcicst,  and  it 
has  been  painted  out  that  there  ia  no  proccM  of  intellection  without  attention.  It 
aeefni  to  follow  that  the  forms  of  coin  bin  at  ion  of  the  three  functional  activiiict  are 
more  complicated  and  admit  of  more  variation  than  any  such  simple  scheme  would 
imply.  Muic  pailicularly  siuch  a  scheme  overlooks  llic  liixt  of  the  intciactJonof  the 
elemcnti.  This  interaction  may  be  illusliaied  in  the  case  of  looking  at  any 
aluaciive  object,  say  a  pleasant  or  curious  face.  Here  we  haue  the  development  of 
a  pteseniation  under  a  stimulus  of  feeling  which  excites  the  attention,  and  the 
iecipioc:il  action  of  this  developed  presentation  on  the  feeling.  Similarly  there  ii 
an  intnacticin  between  intellectual  and  volitional  pioceises,  and  between  feeling  and 
volition.' 

5  5.  Nature  of  Psychological  Chnification.  The  division  of 
mind  into  feeling,  knowing,  and  willing  is  commonly  spoken  of 
as  a  classification  of  mental  states.  If,  however,  all  our  con- 
crete stales  are  constituted  by  a  co-operation  of  the  three 
factors,  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  classify  these  by  referring 
them  to  one  or  another  of  the  heads.  Thus,  if  an  emotion  always 
contains  intellectual  elements,  we  cannot  refer  it  to  the  head 
of  feeling  as  if  it  were  a  feeling  pure  and  simple.  The  ordering 
or  arranging  of  psychical  phenomena  differs  from  that  of 
material  things,  such  as  minerals  or  plants,  which  are  thought 
of  as  detached  objects,  and  arc  logically  grouped  in  particular 
classes  because  of  a  number  of  important  and  decisive  similarities. 


^  The  common  Herbajtlan  view  of  the  dependence  of  ieeling  on  presentation 
UdA  of  conation  on  feeling  may  be  studied  in  Lotie.  (See  Uurcfotmus,  bit.  ii. 
chap,  Ii.)  Cf.  Wundt,  Pkytloi.  Ptyck.  I.  p.  541,  etc.  Ward  has  introduced 
more  complication  by  Ms  double  act  of  atiemion,  without  hon-ever  matcii-i 
ally  altering  the  order  of  dependence  of  the  three  elements.  (See  Encychpadim\ 
Britannica,  aiL  "  P!i>-cholojiy,"  pp.  40-44.)  Thai  thitotdcrordcpendcnccisnoto^ 
viously  app:uent  in  all  cases  may  be  seen  by  tlie  furm  of  the  triple  process  put  fonb 
by  the  late  G.  H.  LewcK,  r<'>.,  Scnijible  Afllcction  (which  includes  pleasure  and  pain), 
logical  grouping  (intellection^,  and  motor  impulse  (volition).  {Probhmt  of  Lift 
a»A  ttmd,  third  Bcrici,  vol  ii.  p.  J140  and  following.)  C/.  on  this  uovo  subject 
Bain,  Miad,  xiv.  p.  lot  S. 
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In  other  words,  psychological  classification  is  not  what  logicians 
call  a  natural  classification. 

In  speaking  of  a  phenomenon  of  feeling  or  of  intellection 
it  must  always  be  understood  that  wc  arc  resorting  to  the 
logical  artifice  of  abstraction,  and  singling  out  for  special 
consideration  some  paiiicular  factor  or  aspect  of  a  concrete 
mental  state.  And  theoretically  every  concrete  state  can  be 
considered  thrice  by  a  reference  to  each  of  its  three  factors. 
At  the  same  time,  as  already  hinted,  there  are  broad  differences 
among  our  concrete  mental  experiences  answering  to  these  dis- 
tinctions. Thus  there  are  mental  operations,  such  as  following 
a.  train  of  thought  or  reasoning,  where  the  intellectual  factor  is 
80  much  more  important  than  the  emotional  that  we  can  dis- 
regard this  last  without  appreciable  error.  And  the  same  is 
true  of  states  of  mind  which  we  should  all  describe  as  feelings 
or  emotions,  or  as  volitions.  Hence  the  psychologist  is  able  to 
consider  apart  and  trace  the  separate  development  of  what  we 
distinguish  as  the  life  of  thought,  of  feeling,  and  of  action.  And 
no  harm  comes  from  this  so  long  as  it  is  remembered  that  we 
are  abstracting,  i>.,  viewing  an  clement  apart  from  other  con- 
joined elements,  and  that  wc  must  supply  the  omitted  reference 
to  other  co-operant  factors  when  wc  come  on  to  specially  con- 
sider these. 

Tlic  obj«tiofl  ttcefltly  taken  by  Ward  and  oihcn  ifainst  ihe  use  of  tite 
word  clisiuncauan  in  psychology  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  convincing  u  it  looks. 
Itaecma  to  be  (oigotten  th^t  Any  acparacing  out  of  a  conctcic  pgychica]  utile  oc 
paychosis  is  an  arbitrary  proceeding.  Our  conscious  life  is  a  continDoua  flow  ol 
thMngem,  and  it  is  linpoKtible  to  divide  this  otf  into  sections  or  slices  and  call  theaa 
complete  mental  operations.  This  beinj;  eo.  ic  is  onEy  a  step  slightly  more 
arhtiary  at  the  wont  to  make  our  scctians  >til1  smaltei  and  disltn)[ui«h  between 
■Mccuntv  mamtntt  at  feeling,  intellection,  and  conatiun  (as  Waid  himself  indeed 
iota),  and  make  thcuc  our  psychological  units  instead  of  the  suppoiicd  'coiicicte 

I '  which  arc  compounded  out  of  these.* 

I  5fl.  Thtory  of  Uttitet  FacMllUi.  The  attempt  to  reach  clnnentaiy  (linctiOM 
d(  mind  and  to  exhibit  all  concrete  mental  operations  as  compounded  of  theiie  JS 
BOOBpftntivcty  recent-  The  tendency  of  psychologista  has  been  to  Mparaie  as 
Attply  ss  possible  different  modes  of  opciaiion  by  referring  them  to  distinct 
faatltwj,  Tbaa  will  was  viewed  aa  a  faculty  distinct  Irom  intellect ;  and  vrithin 
th«  domain  of  imclliecnce,  observation  a  faculty  distinct  from  imagination,  this 
iisinct  ftom  Judgment,  and  so  (onh.    The  cntcmc  form  of  the  faculty-theoiy  waa 

*  On  this  pc^ni  see  article  "  Psychology,"  Entytl^fadia  BrittmnUtt,  p.  44,  and 
ifiwf,  voL  xiii.  p.  80. 
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■  view  oT  mind  as  made  op  of  a  number  of  separate  powcn,  each  of  wbieh 
on  iu  operations  with  supreme  indiflcfcncc  to  all  the  test,  and  m  having  no  mora 
organic  unity  than  a  number  of  sticks  fastened  together  in  a  handle.  The  foculty- 
hypothcsis  was  severely  ciiticiscd  by  Heibait,  who  endeavoured  not  only  to  reduce 
all  tntelleclual  operations  to  one  stmplc  type,  rcpincniation  (VorHtcllung),'  but  to 
make  this  the  fundamental  form  of  menial  activity  and  to  regard  feeling  and 
conation  m  ba«ed  upon,  if  not  indeed  derivable  &Qm,  the  Voi&tdlung;  and  ila 
laws,  The  lendency  of  paychologitU  to  erect  abstract  distinctions  into 
separate  existences  ha*  received  a  blow  in  this  country  also  from  the  Anocia* 
tionisis  from  Hartley  downwards.  For,  by  rtigajding  all  forms  of  cognition 
as  (he  product  of  association  working  on  eentc-elcmentt,  and  by  showing  the 
opeiation  of  the  same  Uws  of  association  in  the  ilomain  of  feeling  and  of  volition, 
they  have  brouKht  prominently  Into  view  the  identity  of  texture  of  all  parts  of  our 
mental  life.  The  precise  relation  of  £iculiy  to  function  has  been  well  illustrated  by 
G.  H.  Lcwcs.  (Study  of  PsyehoUigy,  p.  37  and  fuUowing.)  According  to  him 
faculty  is  the  special  modiUcaition  ot  a  (native)  function,  which  modification  ii 
brought  about  by  education.* 

§  6.  Psychical  and  Physichgical  Functions.  Thus  far  we  have 
sought  to  distinguish  between  the  elementary  psychical  func- 
tions by  a  process  of  purely  subjective  analysis,  and  without 
reference  to  their  physiological  accompaniments.  But  if  there 
is  a  genera!  correlation  between  psychical  and  certain  phj-sio- 
logical  phenomena,  we  may  expect  it  to  show  itself  in  respect 
of  these  distinctions  of  function.  That  is  to  say,  to  the  tripartite 
division  of  psychical  function  we  may  expect  to  find  corres- 
ponding a  tripartite  distinction  of  nervous  function. 

Now,  as  was  pointed  out  above,  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system  are  broadly  divisible  Into  two,  sensory  and  motor.  And 
this  bipartite  division  appears  to  apply  to  all  the  cerebral 
processes.  Moreover,  every  nervous  process  may  be  viewed 
as  compounded  of  these  as  its  factors.  The  simplest  type  of 
nerve-process  (the  reilex  action)  is  a  sensory  stimulation 
followed  by  a  motor  discharge  (see  above,  p.  46) ;  and  this 
form  appears  to  be  the  common  one  in  the  case  of  the  highest 
cerebral  actions.' 

I  The  reader  must  remenaber  that  the  German  psychologiau  do  not  diatinguish 
presentations  and  representations  U  we  do,  but  include  both  under  the  term 
VorstcUung. 

'  On  the  defects  of  the  Fa  cutty  .theory,  ■«  Lolic,  Microcormta,  book  ii. 
chap,  ii. ;  cf.  Stout's  cxpoiition  of  Herbart'i  view  in  Mind,  vol.  xiv.  p.  333 ;  and 
Wundt,  Pkytlol.  PiyfhoL  Einleitung.  X 

*  It  has  recently  been  shown  that  every  proc«fS  of  thooght  is  attended  by  t 
slight  motor  discharge.  See  a  remarkable  papet  by  Dr.  Cb.  F^r^  on  "  Sensation 
and  Motxcnent  "  in  Brain,  July,  iSSj. 
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It  is  t]ius  evident  that  (he  physiological  division  of  cerebral 
funclion  does  not  correspond  with  the  psychological  division  of 
psychical  function.  It  would  roughly  answer  to  the  old  bipar- 
tite division  of  mind  into  a  cognitive  and  a  conative  factor. 
The  tripartite  division  is  thus  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  out- 
come of  subjective  analysis,  unaided  by  objective  (physiological) 
considerations. 

\\Tiile  we  are  thus  unable  to  make  out  a  close  correspond- 
ence between  psychological  and  physiological  distinctions  of 
function,  we  may  with  some  degree  of  precision  determine  the 
nervous  concomitants  of  the  three  ps\-chical  factors. 

Intellection  evidently  involves  the  sensory  side  of  the 
s>-stem,  rw,,  the  peripheral  organs  of  sense,  by  which  are  re- 
ceived the  impressions  that  supply  the  material  for  thought. 
The  processes  of  elaborating  this  material  into  thought  further 
involve  as  their  physiological  basis  that  network  of  nervous 
ooonexions  which  we  hnd  in  the  higher  centres  of  the  brain. 
It  must  be  added  that  a  subordinate  motor  element  is  also 
involved  in  these  processes  of  intellection,  viz.,  in  the  accom- 
paniments of  the  act  of  attention. 

Feeling,  again,  involves  the  sensory  side  of  the  nervous 
system,  since  it  is  through  sensory  nerves  that  the  simplest 
modes  of  pleasure  and  pain  are  excited.  In  addition  to  this 
feeling  engages  the  motor  organs.  The  peculiar  physiological 
concomitant  of  feeling  is  indeed  a  widely-diffused  discharge 
from  the  centres  on  the  voluntaiy  muscles  and  on  the  internal 
organs  of  circulation,  respiration,  etc.  Violent  contraction 
or  extreme  laxity  of  the  muscles,  changes  in  temperature, 
in  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  so  forth,  are  the  known 
attendants  of  strong  emotion,  and  contribute,  as  we  shall 
see,  an  important  characteristic  colouring  to  our  emotional 
states. 

Lastly,  Willing  or  Conation  involves  a  restricted  or  selected 
motor  discharge  or  system  of  discharges.  In  carrying  out  a 
voluntary  action  certain  movements  have  to  be  carefully  co- 
ordinated, and  other  movements  inhibited.  Such  a  result  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  the  excitation  of  a  dehnite  group  of 
motor  centres,  and  this  again  takes  place  as  the  consequent  of 
a  co-ordination  between  certain  sensory  regions  and  the  par- 
ticular motor  regions  concerned. 


mtnd:  mental  pukctions. 

The  aiiempt  to  connect  ttcBnitely  thcrc'tultfiorpBychoIojEictdsndiih>-ftiologla 
(unction  was  made  by  G.  H.  Lewes.  {Probttmi,  third  Bcriea.  ii.,  prob.  iii.  chap,  ii.) 
His  analv-^ia  of  the  psychinl  procua  into  three  lactom,  sensation,  grouping,  and 
cnotoc  action,  was  obvtouity  reached  by  help  of  phyninlogica]  consideration* ;  far 
Rensation  corretpondu  to  the  afTercrt  apparaia»,  logical  grouping  to  central  netvou* 
connexions,  and  motor  action  to  the  moiot  organs.  This  division  ia,  however, 
open  to  the  objection  that  it  confuses  cicfnenta  of  feeling  and  of  intellection  und«r 
the  Rrst  factor  (sensation  of  sensible  affection).  A  hke  ohjection  applies  to  th« 
attempt  of  HorwicK  to  buc  psychological  on  physiological  division  by  returning 
to  the  bipartite  conception  of  mind  aa  compounded  of  ibought  and  denic,  (Sw 
PtychoL  AiialyKtt,  thd!  i.  secL  24.) 

It  maybe  added  that  puholo^cal  nbsetvaiinns  bear  out  the  supposition  that 
the  physiological  correlative*  of  feeling,  thought,  and  volition,  though  not  identical, 
overlap,  K>  to  speak.  Whil^  the  pathologist  may  distinguish  forms  of  mental 
distuibance  thai  have  ibeir  primary  source  la  a  peiversion  of  feeling  (f.f.,  of  the 
organic  sentaiiont),  or  of  Hit  intellectual  (unctions  (e.^.,  of  the  perceptive  powers 
as  ^own  in  liability  to  hallucination),  he  tells  us  that  there  is  no  tuch  thing  as  an 
iaolated  disturbance  of  any  one  of  the  three  {unetions.i 

The  above  analysis  of  mind  into  a  number  of  co-ordinate  functional  aciiviiies 
■a  a  "  geographical  "  aa  distinguished  from  a  "  geological "  view  of  mental  action. 
The  geological  view  considers  mind  in  its  process  of  development,  and  distinguishes 
between  lower  and  higher  forms  of  psychosis  corresponding  to  difTerenl  stages  of 
this  dc^-elopment,  aa  Scn&ation,  Imagination,  and  Thought.  These  distinctions 
have,  as  we  have  seen,  been  erected  into  fundamental  ones  in  certain  system*  of 
psychological  classiricaiicm.  But.  as  will  be  shown  presently,  they  are  sfconiiary 
differences,  explicable  by  means  of  the  fundamental  distinctions  here  considered,* 

§  7.  Strata  or  Grades  0/ Cfinsciousness:  AUentioiu  No  analysis 
of  the  constituents  of  mind  can  overlook  the  fact  that  they 
present  themselves  in  different  degrees  of  distinctness  or  per- 
fection. Our  thoughts,  our  actions,  take  on  according  to 
circumstances  more  or  less  of  the  conscious  attribute.  Thus 
we  have  distinct  or  clearly-conscious  ideas  and  ideas  which  are 
indistinct  and  but  impei-fectly  grasped. 

We  may  say  then  that  there  are  different  levels  or  heights 
of  mental  life,  according  to  the  degree  of  consciousness  in- 
volved. And  this  u-ay  of  dividing  mind  may  be  regarded  as 
supplementary  to  that  qualitative  division  into  dissimilar  kinds 
of  activity  or  function  just  dealt  with.  The  lowest  level  of  , 
mental  life  properly  so  called  is  that  of  indistinct  consciousness. 
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*  This  is  well  contended  in  the  case  of  the  feelings  and  the  cognitions  by  Mr. 
Mcr(;ier,  TA*  Strvom  Syittm  and  Mmd,  p,  jjg. 

'  This  division  according  to  height  seems  to  do  dut;'  for  a  dtvirion  according  to 
breadth  in  the  ps>'chological  scheme  ot'  Dr.  Thos.  Brown,  who  dividen  mind  into 
Eaternal  AUcciions  (sensations)  and  Internal  Affections  (intellectual  and  emotionjl 
•utcs).    Cf.  below,  Appendix  A. 
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This  includes  all  that  mass  of  \-aguc  sensation,  thought,  im- 
pulse, and  feeling  which  forms  the  dim  background  of  our  clear 
mental  life.  Thus,  for  the  mnst  part,  the  sensations  which 
accompany  the  organic  processes,  as  digestion,  respiration,  and 
circulation,  remain  below  the  level  of  distinct  consciousness. 
We  are  at  almost  every  moment  aware  of  the  presence  of 
vague  feelings  and  thoughts,  some  of  which  may  afterwards 
emerge  into  the  full  light  of  consciousness.  This  region  may 
be  marked  off  as  that  of  the  sub-consciuus. 

The  distinguishing  factor  in  all  clearly  conscious  states  of 
mind  is  the  fixing  and  rendering  definite  oi  a  particular  mental 
content  by  an  active  direction  of  the  attention.  Thus  I  only 
have  ft  clear  and  distinct  perception  of  an  object  present  to 
tight,  or  a  well-defmed  bodily  feeling,  when  I  make  this  in  a 
manner  the  object  of  attention.  The  act  of  attending  is  thus 
one  main  condition  of  vivid  and  clear  consciousness.  Wc  have^ 
then,  two  broadly- marked -off  divisions  of  our  mental  life,  the 
region  of  vague  consciousness  or  the  sub-conscious,  and  the 
r^ion  of  clear  consciousness  or  of  attentive  consciousness. 

1 7tf.  VntvMcioMt  Ptyckical  Procaut.  The  relations  of  eonsciousnns  to  tbe 
tab-oaaacioas  have  pven  rise  to  much  diacuAsion.  According  to  aomc  writera 
tktn  (a  ft  ttgion  or  the  unconscious,  that  is  to  aav,  o(  psychical  proccBua  which 
ia  not  utter  into  our  conscious  life  in  any  meixart,  ThLi  region  U  apt  to  be 
tdcntihrd  by  phy»iologi»tii  with  tho>e  ncrvou*  proccMcs  which  have  no  dittinct 
[i»}chicAl  concomitant.  Ftom  a  psychological  point  of  view  however,  as  wa« 
tcmuked  abore.  a  nei%-oua  process  merely  aa  such  does  not  come  within  the  view 
af  the  psycbologiit  at  all.  It  i*  only  as  it  haa  some  rudiment  of  senution  or  other 
ptojxi  1y  paychica]  phcnoracnoit  attendinjt  it  ihal  i(  conccina  the  student  of  mind. 
Now  it  it  pteanmabtc  that  there  arc  psychical  equivalents  cif  many  nervous  pioceiwa 
connected  with  the  lower  ceKiona  of  life  (vei;etative  funaions)  which  never,  or  only 
nffdcT  exceptional  ciicumstaiices,  diMinciiy  cma^  into  cuntciousnesa.  At  the 
■loe  time  they  enter  into  and  colotir  out  mental  life  talceo  in  itt  widest  extent. 
Tbtu,  as  we  slialt  see,  the  so-«al!«d  oif^anic  sentationa,  to  which  we  hardly  ever 
distinctly  sttend,  arc  the  main  constiiuent  in  wlut  we  call  tone  of  mind  or 
*i^ta*. 

Others,  like  Sir  W.  Huniltan,  urge  Irom  a  strictly  psj-cholosical  point  of  ^-iew  that 
«■  moM  pcwulatc  "  unconactoua  mental  modilicatiDos,"  i.e.,  unconscious  senftations, 
thangblt.  cad  m  fotih,  in  order  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  distinct  conscioua. 
■MIL  Thus  they  say  wc  cannot  explain  the  revival  of  a  sense -presentation,  t,ff^ 
I  coloor,  ander  the  foini  o{  an  image  without  mwuming  the  continued  existence 
ol  the  prescntaiion  as  an  unconscious  mental  Mate  or  content  during  the  inter\-al 
between  its  orirpnal  occurrence  and  its  revival.  Such  a  supposition  would  doubtless 
■Id  us  in  explaining,  by  help  of  properly  psychical  proccMcs,  ohicure  faas  of  our 
life.      But  it  is  optn  to  the  grave  objection  that  the  idea  of  a  wumtat 
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phenoftienon,  havinj;  no  telation  to  out  contciaus  life,  i*  •clf-contiadictdry.  This 
difficulty  tccink  overcome  in  a  measute  bysjiying  that  all  paiyclttcal  phenomena 
lying  beyo nil  theconfineaof  clcaxconaciuuiineisaieconiililuentsof  thenuWonKiau* 
legion  of  out  mental  life.  A«  auch  they  aliCAdy  exist  an  ruw  niatciial  foi  mind, 
and  are  Nu«:eptible  by  a  apecial  directian  of  attention  of  being  brought  into  the 
texluce  of  oui  distinctly-conKiom*  life.' 

i  7&.  CcntichfUfifis  ftnii  Silf-CaKstiousntit.  CoMciousnKS  ii  a  troublesome 
word  in  pe>'Cbo!ogy,  and  but  foi  (he  need  of  it  term  to  m^ick  off  the  mute  vivid  and 
divtinct  icgion  of  oiii  mental  life  might  well  be  dropfied  altogether.  Among  other 
dcawbacivs  It  In  apt  to  b«  confuGed  {e-e-,  by  Hainiltoii)  with  eelf-contclounien. 
Now  it  is  DO  doubt  true  that  all  our  leellngs,  thouKhut.  and  action)  are  aJTections  or 
Biaica  of  oufselveR,  and  can  undo  certain  conditions  be  lecogniKcd  as  vuch.  But 
it  is  not  necesaafy  that  when  thinking,  acting,  or  fcding  one  should  rdlcct  on  the  fact 
tbat  it  is  I  or  the  Ego  that  docs  so.  This  rcRcclivc  or  introspective  consciousness 
is  a  secondary  and  more  compIcK  vuicty  af  conEciouKness,  involving  an  idea  of  mU. 
Hence  it  docs  not  appear  distinctly  in  catly  life,  and  it  holds  but  a  very  suboidinate 
place  in  (he  mental  life  of  many  adults.  We  can  only  undcrsitand  litis  variety  of 
consciouincn  after  we  have  (raced  the  grouth  of  the  Idea  of  ttclf.  According  tn 
our  pfcacnt  view  we  ta»y  have  clear  consciO'innens  without  telf.coiiiiciDUkneis,  as 
when,  fomamplc,  a  scientific  man  dirccta  intellectual  activity  outwards  in  obcerving 
some  phyiiical  process.  Such  a  person  is  intensely  conscious,  that  is,  his  mind  is 
ptctcrnaiurally  active,  and  yet  he  may  for  the  nionient  be  wholly  oblivious  of  self. 

Consciouttfiest,  as  the  etymology  of  the  word  suggesil,  popularly  rcfos  far 
txctlUntt  to  intellectual  activity.  To  say  I  am  conscious  is  another  way  of 
saying  I  am  aivure,  or  I  know.  Now  Kuch  intElleclual  activity  {as  Hamilton  has 
shown)  enters  into  All  those  fully-elaborated  pTOcesstu  of  the  human  mind  which 
involve  the  idea  of  sell  Thus  when  we  led  pain  or  wtll  to  do  a  thing  ws 
commonly  have  a.  more  or  less  distinct  intellectual  awaienesa  of  the  bet.  Btit  it 
is  undcHuable  to  confine  the  lerm  consciousness  to  this  complex  and  mature  form. 
A  pain  so  intcnee  as  to  exclude  all  intellectual  activity  is  still  consciouBncss  for  the 
psychologist.  The  blind  instinctive  impulse  that  agitates  a  bird  at  the  time  of 
migration  may  contain  no  rudiment  of  reflective  consctousncs-i;  yet  it  is  a  fact 
of  consciousness.  In  the  evolution  of  consciousness,  as  we  ivhall  see,  all  varictica 
of  mental  state  tend  to  be  reflected  an,  related  one  to  another,  and  referred  to  a 
central  meeting  point  or  self  But  we  must  not  lake  this  elaborated  and  intel. 
lectualifed  form  uf  consciousness  for  consciousness  in  all  its  forms,  crude  n  well 
M  mature. 

5  yc.  FuncHoH  of  Attention.  It  is  evident  from  what  has 
been  said  that  Attention  plays  an  important  part  in  the  economy 
of  our  mental  life.  The  precise  nature  of  its  action,  and  of 
the  mechanism  by  which  it  directs  the  mental  processes,  will 
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*  On  the  difficult  question  of  the  unconscious,  see  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Lttt*irt$ 
en  iirtafhyiUi,  vol  i.  lect.  xviii,  {cf.  J.  S.  Mill,  Examination  of  Sir  IV.  Uamilton't 
PhiloK^Mj,  cbap.  XV,) ;  G,  H.  Lewes,  Phyticat  Batii  »/  liintt,  prob.  iJL  chap.  iv. ; 
W.  James,  Princtftet  of  Ptyeholcgy,  i.  p,  163  (T. ;  Wundt,  Pkjuol.  Psythotcgit, 
vol.  ii.  4>*  ■bscbiuK,  ly  cap.  1,  2  ;  Bientano^  PiytMogii,  xo  bucb,  an  cap. 
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appear  more  plainly  later  on.  It  will  be  enough  at  this  stage 
to  brieBy  indicate  its  general  function. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  process  of  attention  adds  some- 
thing to  each  variety  of  psychical  phenomenon  which  it 
embraces.  In  the  case  of  the  presentations  and  representa- 
tions which  make  up  so  large  a  part  of  the  contents  of  our 
mind  it  secures  increase  of  vividness  and  of  deSnition  or  dis- 
tinctness. In  listening  to  a  sound  I  secure  a  more  forcible  and 
more  distinct  impression.  Hence,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
attention  stands  in  a  peculiarly  close  relation  to  the  intellectual 
processes.  It  is  by  attending  to  the  presentations  which  arise 
that  wc  are  able  to  "  relate  "  them  for  purposes  of  knowledge. 

At  the  same  time,  special  directions  of  attention  serve  to 
reinforce  tKe  feelings  and  the  active  impulses.  We  can  inten- 
sify a  pain  or  a  pleasure  by  attending  to  it  as  such.  The 
directions  of  attention  thus  serve  to  modify  and  to  determine 
our  affective  states.  By  refusing  to  attend  to  a  bodily  pain  of 
slight  intensity'  wc  may  practically  put  an  end  to  it.  In  voli- 
tion, as  already  pointed  out,  attention  is  a  main  conditioning 
factor.  In  all  new  and  unfamiliar  actions,  as  we  can  see  in 
watching  children  learning  to  execute  movements,  attention  is 
deeply  engaged. 

According  to  Vt.  Ward  itUention  scU  directly  on  the  intelt«ccua1  mxteual  of 
pretcniaiion,  and  ibc  effect  of  atieniion  on  fcding  is  an  indirect  mult  ot  the 
mwneification  of  Uie  prescnialivc  elcmeni.  Thit  seems  an  exaggeration  of  the  fiu:t. 
No  doabt  mosc  if  not  all  feeling  occurs  along  with  iome  preventative  element,  and 
in  Stiending  to  the  feeling  we  necessarily  embrace  this  also  (o  some  extent.  But 
what  wc  commonly  call  attending  to  out  fteVingt  differs  ttam  that  mete  attention 
lo  pnseniation  Cm  tta  own  sake  which  subaerves  cognition.  In  the  case  of  bodily 
fading  indeed,  t.g.,  the  pain  of  indigenlon,  It  would  often  be  difpicult  to  my  that 
aitentioa  is  diiccud  to  any  preseniaiivc  element.  And  even  in  the  case  of 
(he  highei  feelings  the  attention  which  intensilics  feeling  differs  from  the  attention 
which  fuitbeta  cognition.  To  listen  to  a  musical  sound  so  aa  to  note  its  pitch, 
etc,  and  to  listen  to  it  solely  £oi  the  aaLc  of  cnjoyti]((  it,  illuatiate  two  dlRctcnt 
ditections  of  the  attention. 

In  the  second  place,  the  regulative  function  of  attention 
lervcs  to  bring  about  a  simplification  and  orderly  anangement 
of  our  mental  life.  The  process  of  attention  is  selective,  and 
helps  to  give  prominence  at  the  moment  to  some  particular 
mental  content.  In  this  way,  as  will  appear  more  plainly 
b}*-aiid-by,  the  successive  movements  of  attention,  so  far  as  they 
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enter  into  our  psychical  processes,  tend  to  reduce  the  rault'- 
plictty  of  sensuous  and  other  elements  which  present  them- 
selves to  a  single  thread  of  connected  events  which  we  can  _ 
afterwards  more  or  less  completely  retrace,  and  by  retracing  ■ 
which  we  develop  that  highest  form  of  consciousness  marked 
off  as  self-consciousness. 

While,  however,  we  thus  at  the  outset  assign  so  unique  af 
place  and  so  prominent  a  function  to  attention,  we  have  to  admit 
that  in  all  its  more  energetic  degrees  it  is  but  an  occasional  in-  _ 
grcdicnt  of  consciousness.  Not  only  does  the  region  of  organic  I 
life  but  rarely  become  the  object  of  such  close  attention;  the 
higherplaneofconsciouslifc,  including  sensation,  voluntary  move- 
ment, and  the  intellectual  processes,  involves  less  and  less  of  the 
concentrative  element  as  these  processes  recur  and  grow  familiar. 
In  other  words,  though  attention  is  an  essential  ingredient  in 
all  acciuisitivc  stages,  where  new  impressions  have  to  be  assimi- 
lated, new  movements  to  be  mastered,  new  relations  of  ideas  to 
be  distinctly  apprehended,  it  can  be  dispensed  with  in  propor- 
tion as  the  psychical  process  grows  habitual  by  repetition.  In 
this  case  the  nervous  mechanism  with  which  our  mental  life  is 
correlated  comes  into  new  prominence.  Actions  which  involved 
concentrated  consciousness  at  first,  when  the  appropriate  ner* 
vous  connexions  were  imperfectly  established,  may  lapse  out 
of  clear  consciousness  altogether  when  these  ner\'ous  connexions 
are  complete. 
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}  yd.  Biological  Vitv  c/  Atlrntien,  If,  as  the  bioIogUl  would  uy,  all 
ps>chical  pracesseft  arc  a  part  of  the  adjtutive  action  of  orijaiikm  to  environmeat 
in  which  life  contisU,  we  may  icgaid  the  specialised  form  of  ConKiotisneaa 
tha:C  we  call  aitcntion  a«  a  nccewvy  condition  in  all  the  caclicr  and  taort 
difTicull  Btaces  of  this  ailjii*imcnt.  The  less  f&miliar,  ihc  lcs»  cuMomary,  ihc 
aciioni  to  be  performed,  ihe  ctoiKr  the  attention  tequirtd^  Aa  the  adjustment 
advances,  thiough  lepcatcd  petfornianc*  of  the  new  action,  thi«  last  grown 
amoothcT,  easier,  and  more  lapid,  involving  Ickb  and  lata  of  conaciotia  effort,  till 
at  la»t  it  may  become,  as  in  tiie  ease  of  walling  jtnd  other  habitual  aciiona,  almost 
completely  mechanical  and  unconiciotia.  That  is  to  wy,  the  ncivous  aysicm  ha> 
more  completely  adju&lcd  itself  to  the  new  demand  of  the  cnviconmeni  by  the 
formation  of  firmly -etubUshed  co-ordination*  or  connenioriB  »mon|[  the  Mveral 
ceniral  elements  involved. 

By  thi*  arran|{cment  it  is  evident  ncrvou»  force  in  economised.  The  highcR 
nerveccnues  which  are  presumably  energetically  at  work  in  cases  of  concentrated 
attention  aio  aWe  to  cant  off,  »o  to  apcalt,  work  in  the  degree  tn  which  it  grow* 
customary,  so  »  to  be  bcc  to  engage  in  new  ImIib. 
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This  biological  view  of  th«  fnnctton  of  attctiiion  ku^k"'*  ^^^  oui  internal  Vita 
h  bound  up  -with  mental  process  oi  development,  It  is  only  a>  wc  acquire  new 
experiences,  knowledge,  and  powers  th«  out  mental  activity  ts  kept  at  full  tcnnon. 
Acicordingty  when  life  becomes  wholly  ot  almoU  wholly  a  thing  of  loatine,  a>  in 
the  caae  of  the  uneducated  and  still  more  of  tbs  old,  it  necessarily  grows  less 
coMcioua.  It  fbllowB  furihci  that  those  who  to  special  readiness  in  mastering  and 
ledudng  by  practice  to  a  costamary  semi -conscious  farm  add  An  abundant  interest 
■I  new  acqtiuiiions  (a*  Gocihc)  will  have  the  richest  conscious  experience  By 
rapidity  and  perfectiuu  of  adjustment  ihcy  liberate  mote  power  for  new  adjustments, 
and  tboi  rich  and  varied  intcicsis  continually  prompt  iheni  tostich  new  adjust  menu.' 
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^Cf.  what  was  said  above,  p.  56  f.  The  Dun  here  insisted  on,  that  distinct 
nncioiisncBB  occura  only  as  the  concomitant  of  incomplete,  that  is,  not  fully- 
erganised  eervous  adjustments,  tuggests  a  teleological  view  of  the  function  of 
consciousness  aa  a  factor  in  the  life  of  the  organism.  According  to  this  view, 
GonscM>u^>css,  with  its  discriminative  and  selective  clement,  comes  in  as  a  modl- 
Ijring  fierce  in  the  chain  of  nervous  pioccsiea  where  new  lines  of  ad;u*tive  action 
have  to  be  stmck  out.  This  question,  however,  nccesiarily  raises  the  whole  pro- 
blcm  of  the  caosal  relation  of  ptychical  to  nervous  action,  a  probtem  that  can  only 
be  prohtabljr  taken  up  later  on.    ^Sec  W.  James,  i>^.  tit.,  i.  p.  j^S  S.) 
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S  I.  Elements,  Processei,  Products.  In  the  preceding  chap- 
ter we  have  distinguished  between  the  ultimate  constituents 
of  Mind.  These  affective,  intellective,  and  conative  factors 
indicate  different  phases  of  the  mental  life  and  different  direc- 
tions of  mental  development.  We  have  now  to  trace  the  dc- 
I'clO'pment  of  each  constituent,  so  far  as  this  is  possible,  apart 
from  the  others,  from  its  most  rudimcntarj"  to  its  mature  form. 

This  exposition  of  the  threefold  movement  of  development 
will  necessarily  begin  with  on  account  of  the  elements,  or  those 
simplest  psychical  phenomena  with  which  the  mental  life  of 
tlic  individual  begins.  Tlii:se  are  to  be  found,  as  already  ob- 
served, in  sensations  and  other  simple  phenomena  closely  con- 
joined with  these.  In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  be  concerned 
with  these.  In  a  succeeding  chapter  wc  shall  inquire  into  the 
processes  by  which  these  elements  are  combined  into  higher 
and  more  complex  forms.  At  the  outset  we  shall  be  concerned 
more  especially  with  the  processes  of  intellective  elaboration 
already  referred  to.  The  development  of  feeling  and  of  conation 
will  be  more  readily  understood  when  once  the  process  of  in- 
tellectual eiaboratioQ  is  mastered 

When  we  have  thus  grasped  the  elements  with  which  we 
set  out,  and  the  processes  of  elaboration  which  they  undergo,  we  M 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  follow  out  the  stages  of  production  in   ■ 
the  case  of  intellect,  feeling,  and  conation.     The  working  out  of 
this  part  of  the  subject  will  fall  into  three  distinct  divisions. 


ThiadiBtinetion  of  element,  process  of  rormation,  and  product  which  has  grown 
cartimoa  in  recent  worlo  muM  be  regarded  a,»  an  ftrlilice  neceiiixry  for  ordeily  ex> 
poaiiion,  but  not  corfespondtng  to  any  real  dJitinctioni  in  our  mental  life.  We 
kngm  nothing  of  psychical  elements  which  axe  not  constituent*  of  a  pTOCcu.     A 
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•ei»*rion,  aa  ordinarily  undcntood,  *.f.,  t  seriMttnn  of  prcRnure,  or  of  beat,  is, 
(tricity  >peakin|{,  Ote  resuli  of  a  piocew  of  formation.  Again  what  by  on  utHScij] 
RbMnction  we  mark  olT  u  a  product,  e.g.,  an  idea,  is  nolhing  but  «  competed 
proccM.  Element.  law  of  combination,  {voducl.  aic  thus  only  thr«e  dutin^ahablc 
bctoca  Of  featucM  in  one  and  the  name  psychical  event  or  proccH. 


(a)  sensations 

j  a.  Definititm  of  Sensation.  The  term  Sensation,  as  com- 
monly used,  has  a  certain  ambiguity.  In  eveiy-day  language 
we  apply  the  name  to  those  simple  mental  affections  which  are 
connected  with  variations  of  bodily  state,  as  sensations  of  cold, 
of  hunger,  of  cramp.  We  hardly  describe  the  mental  effect  of 
light,  sound,  and  so  forth,  as  sensations.  Psychologists  have 
long  since  extended  the  denotation  of  the  tenn  so  as  to  include 
all  the  simple  psychical  phenomena  arising  immediately  out  of 
the  action  of  the  senses. 

A  sensation,  being  an  elementary'  mental  phenomenon,  can- 
not be  defined  by  being  resolved  into  anything  more  simple. 
Its  meaning  can  only  be  indicated  by  a  reference  to  the  nervous 
processes  on  which  it  is  known  to  depend.  Accordingly,  a 
sensation  may  in  a  manner  be  defined  as  a  simple  psychical 
pheaomenon  resulting  from  the  stimulation  of  the  peripheral 
extremity  of  an  afferent  nerve  when  this  is  propaKated  to  the 
brain  (psychical  centre  or  '  scat  of  consciousness ').  Thus  the 
stimulation  of  a  point  of  the  skin  by  pressure,  or  of  the  retina 
of  the  eye  by  light,  gives  rise  to  a  sensation. 

The  more  important  of  oar  sensitiom,  these  of  the  &vc  acmes,  ate  produced  by 
the  action  of  tome  external  agent,  aa  ptexiure  or  light,  on  the  end-organ.  Uut  it  is 
noldetirafale  lo  rcfcrlo  this  in  our  definition.  In  ihc  cascof  many  of  dui  "organic" 
■nuations,  thoM  due  to  changes  in  the  vital  procefcses,  ashungcf,  thirst,  there  is  no 
nch  evteinal  agent  at  work.  The  ftame  applies  to  the  "  subjective  Reniations"  of 
ibe  special  senses  which  En  abnonnal  ctrciiniKiance«  aiixe  from  a  process  otintrmal 
ftimolation,  t,/;.,  the  action  of  the  congealed  capillaricH  of  the  retina  on  the  optic 
Mtw.  The  caaeof  theao-callcd  "muscular  scrisaiionB"  tobcconsideiedptcsenlly 
dhn  special  diftculties  to  a  comprehensive  definition  of  sensation. 

As  already  pointed  out,  a  pure  ctementary  sensation  according  to  this  dcGni- 
don  it,  to  br  as  we  know,  non-existent,  and  is  only  postulated  as  a  neccssaiy 
starting- polnL  Wliat  seems  a  pure  sensation  to  us  in  mature  Ufe  when  wc  bcEio 
lo  study  it  is  really  complicated  'by  residua  of  past  sensations,  the  rcsuh  of  rudi- 
mentary pfoccasesof  assimilation  and  inlegration.  Even  if  wccoutd  divest  sensation 
of  this  tepiesenUtive  element  we  should  have  ihe  difficulty  to  be  spoken  of  presently, 
tint  sensatiuns  which  seem  to  Intro  spec  lion  pcifectly  simple  are  known  in  taaaf 
to  be  complex,  tlie  result  of  a  coalescence  of  sensation .unita 
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This  reference  of  sensations  to  their  physiological  ante- 
cedents and  conditions  enables  us  to  deal  with  them  at  the 
outset.  Although  a  distinct  and  vivid  sensation,  e.g,,  of  a 
musical  sound,  is,  as  we  shall  see,  determined  in  part  by  a 
simple  mode  of  central  reaction,  it  is  primarily  conditioned  by 
the  peripheral  process  of  stimulation,  and  may  be  studied  with 
advantage  at  the  beginning  under  this  aspect, 

§  3.  Sensation  and  Sensibility.  Another  term  coiTelative  with 
Sensation  must  be  rcfeired  to  here,  viz..  Sensibility.  This  is  the 
abstract  term  corresponding  to  the  more  concrete  name  sensa- 
tion, and  properly  si^niiics  the  capacity  of  experiencing  or  being 
affected  by  sensations.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  sensibility,  like 
sensation,  refers  to  the  conscious  effect,  and  not  to  the  physio- 
logical process.  It  is  true  that  we  arc  wont  to  attribute  sensi- 
bility to  the  portion  of  the  organism  in  which  the  process  of 
stimulation  is  set  up,  as  the  hand.  But  this  is  due  to  that 
unalterable  habit  of  projecting  and  localising  our  sensations, 
the  origin  of  which  will  be  dealt  with  by-and-by.  Strictly 
speaking,  sensibility  is  not  a  property  of  the  skin,  or  of  the 
nerve,  but  of  the  mind,  though  of  course  the  co-operation  of 
these  physiological  structures  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  this  sensibility. 

We  liece  come  acroii  a  diRiculty  that  meets  ui  tM  thtongh  in  dealini;  with  the 
cimpler  psychic&l  pbenorcienx,  vtt.,  th»t  ot  dtitin^UhLnij  the  psychical  ftoiD  th« 
closely -in  vol  ved  physical  ptocess.  The  tame  woid  often  rcfeii  ambiguously  to 
each.  Thus,  senKC-imprcfsiun  means  now  the  fhyiical  action  going  on  in  the 
Tctinawhoistimulatcdby  light,  now  the  ni/rita/ result  01  Bcnsaiion  proper.  Similaily 
the  term  movement  means  now  the  physical  proccKe,  now  the  psychical  Accompani- 
tneni  of  thia. 

§  4.  Praeniative  and  Affective  Element  in  Sensation.  If  we 
examine  our  sensations  we  may,  in  most  cases  at  least,  easily 
distinguish  two  elements  or  aspects  which  clearly  contrast  one 
with  another.  Thus  a  sensation  of  taste,  say  that  of  a  pear, 
has  a  particular  character  (or  characters)  by  means  of  which 
we  come  to  know  what  this  sensation  stands  for,  viz.,  the  pear. 
This  clement  may  be  called  the  intellectual  element  since  it 
subserves  cognition,  or  the  presentativc  clement  inasmuch  as  it 
enters  into  the  "presentations  of  sense"  or  sense-perceptions 
to  be  explained  hereafter.  Bui  the  llavour  of  a  pear  has  a 
second  and  distinct  aspect,  viz.,  a  pleasantness  or  agreeable* 
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ness,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  h'kcd,  prolonged,  and  desired. 
This  is  a  properly  affective  clement,  and  may  be  marked  off  as 
sense -feeling,  that  is  to  say,  that  elementary  phase  of  feeling 
which  is  immediately  involved  in  sensation.  As  we  shall  see 
presently,  the  relative  propartion  of  these  two  elements  varies 
greatly  in  the  case  of  different  classes  of  sensation. 

Hoe,  >RSin,  the  n««d  of  clear  verbal  diatincdonn  in  gteU\y  (elt  in  p«}-chology. 
The  same  Icmi  aenKxtion  haw  been  comrnonly  used  to  inclutilc  the  clement  of  feeling 
as  well  u  of  prcscnialion;  and  by  some  writers  it  has  been  utied  (as  in  common 
Eife)  with  2  tpecial  lefi-tence  to  Ihc  afTcctive  aspect.  By  denoting  this  laM  by  the 
(pccial  term  tense -ftelinR  we  tniy  use  "sensaUon"  to  indicate  ihe  prescntative  sidci 
or  when  w«  want  to  be  moie  p(ecl«c  may  mark  tbit  ofT  as  the  preseniativc  dement.* 

I  5.  General  or  Commnn  Scunation  :  Organic  Seme.  All  parts 
of  the  organism  supplied  by  sensory  fibres  from  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  give  rise  to  sensations.  These  fall  into  two  main 
classes;  Common  or  General  Sensation,  and  Special  Sensation. 
The  former  involve  no  special  structure  (end-organ)  at  the  peri- 
pheral termination  of  the  neiTC-fibrt;s,  the  latter  do  involve 
such  a  structure.  The  common  sensations  together  make  up 
what  has  been  variously  called  the  organic  or  the  systemic  sense. 

Common  sensation  includes  certain  sensations  which  result 
from  changes  in  the  skin  and  the  outer  region  of  the  body 
generally,  including  the  special  organs  as  the  eye  and  the 
muscles,  and  also  other  sensations  connected  with  the  internal 
vital  organs.  The  former  include  such  sensations  as  those  of 
tickling,  tingling,  shivering,  certain  muscular  sensations,  as 
cramp,  and  the  painful  sensations  resulting  from  severe  pressure 
and  laceration  of  tissue.'  The  organic  skin  sensations  have  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  sensations  of  touch  proper.  The 
internal  sensations  are  those  which  accompanyspecial  conditions, 
and  particularly  all  disturbances,  of  the  vital  functions,  as  respi- 
ration,  circulation,  digestion.  In  this  way  arise  such  familiar 
sensations  as  tight 'breathing,  hunger,  indigestion,  local  inflam- 
mation and  heat,  etc. 

*  A  like  ambiguity  is  noticed  in  the  abntract  tcrm«  sensibility  and  sctwiliveneat 
wluch  aie  utcd  with  reference  to  the  prcsentativc  elcmertC  and  kImi  to  tbe  clement 
of  fieeling.  On  the  different  meanings  of  the  term  sensation,  see  Ilamilion's  Edi- 
tion at  Reid's  Worlu,  Note  D.  CJ.  aX«o).  Ward,  aitlcle  "  Psycttoloey  "  {Entyel. 
Brit.],  p.  41,  col.  2, 

■  Ilia  not  certain  whether  the  sentation*  of  muscular  fatigue  should  be  included 
■nder  or(SBie  Mnaations,  or  whether  they  belong  to  the  cUh  q(  t^dal  niiaeulit 
Knsatioaa  to  be  spoken  of  ptesenily. 
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These  common  sensations  arc  apt  to  blend  in  a  mass,  so 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difi&cult  by  analysis  to  single  them  out 
for  careful  observation.  So  far  as  this  is  possible  we  find  that 
they  have  veiy  lillle  of  a  definite  presentative  aspect.  They 
exhibit  no  distinct  qualitative  differences  such  as  we  find 
among  the  sensations  of  the  special  senses.  They  have  much 
more  of  the  affective  than  of  the  presentative  aspect,  so  that 
wc  arc  apt  to  speak  of  them  as  pains,  e.g.,  of  indigestion,  of 
cramp.  So  far  as  wc  arc  able  to  define  them  it  is  through 
differences  in  the  range  or  extent  of  neiTOus  element  involved, 
changes  of  intensity  from  moment  to  moment,  and  localisation 
or  assignment  of  a  particular  local  seat.  In  this  way  we  speak 
of  pricking,  stabbing,  shooting,  deep  and  per\'ading  sensations, 
and  so  forth.  Organic  sensations  of  the  skin  are,  for  reasons 
which  will  appear  later,  better  localisablc  than  those  arising 
from  internal  changes.^ 

Owing  to  their  lack  of  distinct  presentative  character  and  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  the  direct  effects  of  the  action  of 
external  objects  but  involve  a  change  of  condition  of  the  part 
afTected,  the  common  or  organic  sensations  give  us  no  know- 
ledge of  the  external  world.  They  can  no  doubt  inform  us  to 
some  extent  of  the  condition  of  nhc  organism  itself,  and  hence 
they  have  been  described  as  the  "barometer  of  our  life-process". 
Yet  even  this  they  do,  with  any  degree  of  exactness,  only 
when  we  are  able  to  definitely  localise  them,  that  is,  refer 
them  to  a  particular  locality  in  the  body.  Hence  these  sensa- 
tions will  occupy  us  more  fully  by-and-by  when  we  take  up 
the  affective  side  of  sensation.' 


'Some  of  the  oiganic  aenutSona  ire  (kr  rotwe  drcutnucribcdl  than  othrr*. 
Thou  of  hcAt  and  cold  aie  widely  diffuacd,  involving  probably  iho  whole  of  ihc 
ftkin.  MuKulu  faiiguc  ft|{3in,  Utouf|h  originaling  in  the  avci-uork  of  pa^rticular 
muscles,  is  spi  to  become  dilTuRed.  Such  difFucion  of  scn«2tion  may  be  ^ewed  a* 
an  illustiaiion  of  the  piocess  of  irradiation  vpohcn  o(  above. 

*  Common  sensation  was  only  gradually  dii^iinguiihcd  from  the  wniations  of 
the  tpccial  senK*.  and  more  paiiiculaily  those  of  touch,  with  which,  as  we  shall 
■ce,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  confused.  Thin  common  ^cnsaticn  htn  been  variously 
distinguished  as  CKnicsthc»is.  oc  ttmui  commitMii,  the  vital  sense,  and  more  recently 
the  organic  or  syncmic  sense.  See,  on  ihe  historical  development  of  the  distinc- 
tion, Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Lectures  on  ilelaphytia.  i.  leci.  xxviL  f  orrccent  acconntl 
of  organic  sensation,  sec  Bain,  Tkt  Snu/i  and  tJu-  InltlUcI,  p,  103  8.;  Horwict, 
VMrUiJahTs<kn/tfit  tmium.  Pkit.  iv.  3  ;  and  I3cauni»,  L*s  S*nsatum»  interntu 
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5  6.  Sptcialised  SensibUiiy :  Special  Senses.  The  specialised 
rarieties  of  sensations  arising  through  the  stimulation  of  the 
eye,  the  ear,  and  so  on,  are  marked  off  one  from  another  by 
great  dcfinitencss  of  prescntative  character.  This  pecuUarity, 
as  already  pointed  out,  is  connected  with  the  fact  that  each 
sense  has  its  own  specially  modified  structure  or  organ,  as  the 
eye  or  the  car,  which  structure  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
action  of  a  particular  variety  of  stimulus  {light-vibrations,  air- 
waves, etc.).  Owing  to  this  dcfinitencss  of  character  the  special 
sensations  are  much  more  susceptible  of  being  discriminated* 
assimilated  and  integrated  than  the  organic  sensations.  More- 
over, these  sensations  arc  (in  ordinary  cases)  brought  about 
by  the  action  of  external  agents  or  objects  lying  outside  the 
organism,  for  which  reason  they  are  often  spoken  of  as  sense- 
Impressions  or  impressions  of  sense.  Hence  they  are  fitted 
to  yield  us  knowledge  of  the  external  world.  It  is  the  special 
senses  which  will  chiefly  occupy  us  in  tracing  the  development 
of  intelligence. 

The  tciin  scnw:,  in  it«  complete  meaning  lu  special  ncirse,  relet*  lo  a  pkrliculki 
■fgiegste  a(  psychica]  experience  qualitatively  marked  pfT  Trom  other  aggiegale*, 
u  thcsenutiQnBofsiKht  or  of  heuing.  Till*  t^giegate  of  expcrlnice  U  connected 
wtih  a  specially-dtBerentiaied  auuctLiie  known  u  the  scnie-or{ta.n.  ils  the  eye,  the 
eat,  and  iu  connected  ncn-cUacc  I  Ecncc  it  is  convenient  to  deline  a  aenie  by  a 
nfcience  to  this  physical  ^oundwork.  Thus  we  may  eay  that  a  scnte  !■  the 
aggregate  of  simple  tncnial  siaua  aiiBJng  by  way  of  the  stimulation  of  eome 
particaJai  sensc-orean.  lo  doing  .so,  however,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  fall  into 
'I  circle  In  defining  '  by  going  on  to  define  a  icnae-oigan  in  ita  turn  by  a  reference 
to  (be  gmup  of  lennationi  of  which  it  is  the  groundwoili.  Thm  may  ba  avoided 
It  E'^"E  ^  purely  phytical  dciinilton  of  ten^corgati.  I-'or  example,  ve  might 
define  it  thu*  :  A  i>cn»c-OTgan  is  a  stritctute  oi  group  of  sliucturc*  consisting  of  the 
peripheral  icrmination  (end-o(£ati)  of  a  sensory  nerve,  together  with  this  nerve 
ittslf  and  its  central  atiachmenbt  (ner«'c>tcact),  tlie  whole  of  which  has  been 
fJiyiioIOKkally  specialised  or  difTacntiatcd  fioni  olbet  suuciuict  so  as  to  read  oa 
a  paniciilar  variety  of  stimulus,  as  light.' 

The  special  senses  are  the  well-known  five,  sight,  hearing, 
touch,  smell  and  taste.  They  each  involve  a  special  mode  of 
sensibility,  and  a  particular  kind  of  'end-organ'  or  terminal 
structure,  fitted  to  be  acted  on  by  a  certain  kind  of  stimulus. 

*  On  the  gradual  dirfcreniiation  QT  specialisation  of  the  special  sense-organs  In 
ifie  scale  of  animal  beings,  sec  Wundt,  Phytiol.  Pijdi.  cap.  vii.  |  3.  Cf.  what  wat 
said  abow  OD  the  »pcciiic  ei>cTgy  of  nerves,  p.  43  f. 
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The  only  apparent  exception  to  this  is  touch.  This,  as  sena- 
bility  to  mechanical  pressure,  is  very  closely  related  to  common 
sensibility.  Indeed,  touch  has  been  called  the  fundamental 
sense  out  of  which  the  other  and  special  senses  arc  developed.' 
But  what  we  distinguish  as  touch  proper  involves  a  highly 
specialised  variety  of  sensation  which  i&  exclusively  related  to 
certain  portions  of  the  skin,  as  the  lips  and  the  fingcr>tips, 
where  certain  modifications  of  nervous  structure  are  found  to 
exist.  Hence  we  may  speak  of  a  special  scnne  and  a  special 
organ  of  touch. 

§  7.  DiUin^uiskahU  A.tpects  or  Characters  of  ScttKaUon.  The 
importance  of  the  special  senses  depends,  as  we  have  seen,  on 
their  possessing  certain  prescntative  aspects  or  well-defined 
characters,  whereby  they  are  fitted  to  be  signs  of  qualities  in 
external  objects,  as  well  as  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
these.  The  sum-total  of  our  knowledge  of  things  is  limited  by 
the  number  of  distinguishable  characters  among  our  sensations. 
We  will  first  enquire  into  these  distinguishable  characters  gene- 
rally, and  then  briefly  indicate  their  var>-ing  importance  in  the 
case  of  the  different  senses. 

§  8.  Infetnity,  One  obvious  difference  of  character 
among  our  sensations  is  that  of  intensity.  The  difference 
between  a  bright  and  a  dull  light,  a  loud  and  a  soft  sound,  is 
appreciated  through  what  we  call  a  difference  of  intensity  in 
the  respective  sensations.  The  subjective  differences  correspond 
to  objective  differences  in  the  strength  of  the  stimuli.  If,  as 
the  physicist  tells  us,  every  form  of  stimulation,  whether  ether 
or  air  vibrations,  or  mechanical  pressure,  is  a  variety  of  move- 
ment, we  may  say  that  the  intensity  of  a  sensation  is  specially 
correlated  with  the  breadth  or  amplitude  of  movement  in  the 
stimulus.  This  amplitude  of  movement  may  possibly  modify 
in  a  corresponding  manner  tliose  molecular  vibrations  in  which 
nervous  action  is  supposed  to  consist;  but,  as  pointed  out  above, 
we  know  too  little  of  the  nature  of  this  nervous  action  to 
determine  the  point. 


*  Sec  Sir  W.  Hamilton'k  LKlurn  on  Meiaphyuts,  vol.  ii.  lect.  xxvii. ;  and  H. 
Spencn'*  PniuifUs  of  Piythology,  voL  i.  part  iii.  chip.  iv.  ;  J.  W&t<l.  however, 
tracing  the  piocest  of  wfise-difTMcntiation  in  the  individual  and  the  race,  Ihinka 
the  oigiXi\z  »rRKe,  raiher  than  touch,  abpiaJd  be  regarded  aa  the  fundamental  one 
(Article  "Psychology,"  P..50,  col- z). 
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All  classes  of  sensation,  including  the  organic,  exhibit  differ' 
ences  of  intensity.  Those  of  the  special  senses  exhibit  them  in 
greater  number  ur  finer  gradation  than  other  sensations.  Wo 
cannot  distinguish  two  shades  of  hunger  as  nicely  as  we  can 
distinguish  two  degrees  of  intensity  in  the  sensations  of  light 
and  of  sourl.  Such  minute  differences  are  intellectually  im- 
portant as  a  clue  to  the  precise  nature  or  structure  of  bodies, 
the  degree  of  force  exerted  by  them,  their  exact  distance  from 
us,  and  so  forth.  Thus  a  sensation  of  light  of  given  intensity 
indicates  (according  to  circumstances)  a  particular  degree  of 
brightness  in  an  object  (e.g.,  a  flame,  a  mass  of  snow),  or  its 
degree  of  proximity  to  the  eye. 

It  is  natural  to  ask  whether  these  differences  can  be  exactly 
estimated.  Such  a  quantitative  measurement  of  sensational 
intensity  would,  it  is  evident,  serve  to  give  to  psychology  some- 
thing of  that  quantitative  exactness  which  Kant  and  others  have 
desiderated.  Of  late  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  do  this. 
This  has  been  by  noting  the  correlations  between  intensity  of 
sensation  and  strength  or  intensity  of  stimulus. 

j  Srt.  RtlatioH  of  Iniemity  ia  Strength  of  Stimulus.  As  the 
student  is  no  doubt  aware,  the  physicist  has  special  apparatus 
by  whicli  the  exact  quantity  of  certain  at  least  of  the  stimuli  of 
our  senses,  e^.,  luminous  rays,  can  be  estimated  and  varied. 
By  help  of  such  apparatus  it  has  been  found  possible  to  apply 
a  graduated  series  of  stimuli  to  a  sense-organ,  and  tu  note  the 
precise  effect  of  successive  increments  of  the  stimulus  on  the 
resulting  sensations.  These  researches  belong  to  the  depart- 
mcnt  of  psycho-physics,  a  new  and  somewhat  intricate  branch 
of  psychology  requiring  special  study.  Here  it  will  be  enough 
to  indicate  some  of  the  more  important  of  its  results. 

Every  stimulus  must  reach  a  certain  intensity  before  any 
appreciable  sen!;ation  results.  This  point  is  known  as  the 
threshold  or  liminal  intensity  of  sensation.' 

The  situation  of  this  point  determines  what  has  been  called 
the  AbsoluU  ScnsibiiUy  of  an  organ  or  part  of  an  organ.  Thus 
if  two  portions  of  the  skin,  A  and  13,  differ  in  respect  of  their 
sensibility  to  pressure  in  such  a  way  that  a  slighter  force  of 


'  It  ii  socnelimec  spoken  of  at  the  thie>hold  of  conKctouiaeBS,  it  being  auppoacd 
iku  bdow  tbia  point  tbeie  Is  an  '  unconKcious '  EcnHtion. 
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impact  (mechanical  pressure)  causes  a  sensation  in  the  case  of 
A  than  in  that  of  B,  we  say  that  A  has  greater  absolute  sensi- 
bility than  h. 

SVhen  the  threshold  is  passed  an  increase  of  the  stimulus 
does  not  always  cause  an  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the 
seniation.  A  very  sHght  increase  (increment)  may  produce  no 
appreciable  effect.  It  is  further  found  that  the  amount  of 
increase  of  stimulus  required  to  produce  an  appreciable  differ- 
ence in  the  sensation  varies  with  the  absolute  intensity  of  the 
stimulus.  Thus  a  vcr>'  slight  addition  to  a  lipht-stimulus 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  an  increase  of  intensity 
in  the  case  of  a  feeble  sensation  would  produce  no  effect  in 
that  of  a  powerful  one.  Thus,  let  us  suppose  s  and  gs  to  repre- 
sent two  stimuli  of  unequal  intensity,  and  i  a  small  increase. 
Then  though  the  sensations  produced  by  s  and  s  +  i  would  be 
felt  to  differ  the  sensations  produced  by  5s  and  5s  +  t  might 
remain  indistinguishable.  The  greater  the  intensity  of  the 
stimulus  already  at  work  the  fjreater  must  be  the  increase  of 
stimulus  in  order  that  a  perceptible  difference  in  the  resulting 
sensation  may  arise.  It  is  found  that  (within  certain  limits  in 
the  median  region  of  the  intensity  scale)  the  required  int.rcmenC 
is  directly  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus.  Thus, 
whatever  the  value  of  s,  in  order  to  produce  an  increase  in  the 
intensity  of  the  sensation,  s  must  be  increased  by  ks,  where  A 
stands  for  some  constant  fraction,  as  ,\. 

These  results  may  be  expressed  as  follows :  In  order  that 
the  intensity  of  a  sensation  may  increase  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression, the  stimulus  must  increase  in  a  geometrical  progres- 
sion.* This  is  known  as  Weber's  or  Fcchner's  Law.  The 
law  has  been  found  to  hold  good  only  within  certain  limits. 
It  is  much  more  clearly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  certain  sen- 
sations, f^.,  those  of  light,  than  in  that  of  other  classes.  More- 
over, it  is  found  that  towards  the  higher  and  the  lower  extreme 
of  the  scale  considerable  deviations  occur. 

The  lamous  {[cnciali&ation  of  Weber,  amplified  *nd  furihcr  tnird  hy  Fechner 
und«  the  litle  of  the  Puj'cbo.phyucjd  Law,  hae  bc«n  since  bubjecied  to  considerable 
d»cuMbn  in  the  light  o(  ncw«  eiqicii mental  re«eaiche».  Tlie  remit  of  these  has 
been,  on  the  one  hand,  to  uptct  the  claims  of  the  Law  to  be  a  perfectly  cxaa  and 


)  Thii  fcaciion  dlBers  conildexably  tot  different  Knie-OTgana. 
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DoivenaD]'  valid  ptinciplo^  and,  on  th«  other  hand,  to  eUabliiih  the  induction  u 
^rosimattlf  uue  withiu  cettaut  limits  of  intensitj-,  the  devijitionB  U  tbo  two 
cxtienwt  being  accounted  fui  by  tpeciaJ  ph>-uo[ogica1  circumaiances. 

In  addiikia  to  testing  the  validity  of  the  piinciptc.  much  diacuuion  hat  Iwen 
devoted  to  the  intciptctatign  gf  it.  Fcchnci  him&clf,  2e  the  name  "ps)-chD-ph)-«cal** 
showa,  gsve  it  a  pEj-chological  aigniAcAnce.  That  is,  he  eupposcd  the  ncrvoua 
process  U  b«  simply  proportioniil  to  the  tiimuluii,  »o  th.it  the  law  formulates  the  r6> 
Uiion  of  the  iotmtt  to  the  xeniation,  Wundi  follows  the  »nie  line,  and  seeks  to  bring 
tbe  pheoonienon  nndei  the  |viycho1ogical  Uw  of  Kdativity,  i^.,  that  our  sensibility 
iio(  diitcicnces,  not  of  absolutes.  On  the  othcc  hand,  most  recent  writers  on  the 
subject  adopt  the  aJlcmative  view  that  the  law  cirpicucs  ft  phyuohglcal  relation, 
Ifast  is  10  tay,  that  the  need  of  greater  increase  of  stimulus  at  the  intensity  nses  in 
Older  to  effect  an  appreciable  change  in  tbe  sensntion  is  due  to  the  properties  of 
the  nerve -structnies.  According  to  this  vtxy  of  enviiuging  the  subject,  tbe  mole- 
cules ofliei  greater  and  greater  resixtance  to  external  utimulation  as  this  goes  on 
iDCicastng.  That  is  to  ssy,  the  peculiar  rclaiioa  formulated  by  Fechnec's  law  is 
the  re«ult  of  what  has  been  called  the  friction  of  the  neural  machine.'- 

Fcchner,  by  taking  the  least  perceptible  difference  between  two  sensations  as 
Us  BOtt  of  intcoBity,  and  coosidenng  this  to  be  identical  in  the  case  of  all  classes  of 
KtHMiol^  supposed  that  ba  eoald  quantify  our  scnBations  fay  rcgaiding  them  as 
Btaltiples  at  this  unit.  Stich  an  attempt  is  now  generally  viewed  as  futile.  We 
shall  nevet  be  able  to  regard  a  givin  sennation  as  made  up  of  so  many  units  as  we 
can  regard  a  linear  kngih  or  a  mechanical  force.  Every  scniution  viewed  in  itself 
is  an  indivisible  whole.  'VMi.il  we  are  able  to  do  is  to  compare  diB^crent  intensities 
and  calimate  the  amount  of  their  dtCTcrencc,  and  this  can  be  done  to  some  extent, 
but  not  in  the  exact  way  attempted  by  Fechnei,  Thus  one  may,  judging  by  his  own 
icnsaliona  alone,  roughly  place  a  weight,  W*.  riiid  way  between  a  heavier  and  a  lighter, 
W  and  W,  K»  that  difTeience  between  W  and  W*  shall  appeal  abowt  the  same 
as  tliat  between  W>  and  W".* 


The  magnitude  of  the  fraction  representing  the  increment  of 
stimulus  necessary  to  produce  an  increase  of  sensation  de- 
termines what  has  been  called  the  Discriminative  StHsibilUy. 
The  smaller  the  fraction  the  greater  the  discriminative  sensi- 
bility. Thus  the  discriminative  sensibility  of  the  finger-tip  to 
pressure  is  about  iwicc  that  of  the  sensibility  of  the  shoulder- 
blade,  the  fractions  being  approximately  J  and  J. 

When  the  stimulus  is  increased  up  to  a  certain  point  any 
further  increase  produces  no  appreciable  increase  in  the  sensa- 
tion. Thus  a  verj-  powerful  sound  may  be  increased  without 
our  detecting  any  difference.    Similarly  in  the  case  of  a  light- 


■  On  the  statenwDl  and  interpretation  of  Fccbner's  Law,  see  arilcte  "  Weber's 
Law,"  EHfjretof.  Brttanit. ;  Ward,  Min<{,  i.  p.  45a  B. ;  Ladd,  EUmmU  of  Pkytio- 
lagit^  Ftyehohgy.  pt.  ii.  chap,  v, ;  James,  Princif'let  of  Psychology,  i.  p.  533  ff. 

'On  this  aspect  of  Fcchncr's  uieaiurcment  of  seniacion,  see  Stumpf,  Tow- 
fijthol»gi*t  i.  p.  397  A ;  MtlnHterbeig,  BtUr3ge,  heft  iii. ;  James,  «/.  (it.,  P.54S  B. 
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stimulus.  We  do  not  notice  any  difference  in  brightness  be- 
tween Ific  ccntraJ  and  peripheral  portions  of  the  sun's  disc 
though  the  difft-rencc  of  light-intensity  is  enormous.  Wundt 
calls  this  upper  or  maximum  limit  the  height  of  sensibility  of 
a  sense.  The  higher  this  point  in  the  scale  the  greater,  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  receptivity  (Reizempfanglichkeit)  of  the  organ.' 

Finally,  by  taking  together  the  threshold  and  height  we  have 
what  Wundt  calls  the  range  of  sensibility  (Reizumfang).  The 
lower  the  former  or  mmimum  limit,  and  the  higher  the  latter 
or  maximum,  the  greater  the  range  of  sensibility.  That  is  to 
say,  the  relative  range  is  measured  by  a  fraction,  of  which  the 
numerator  is  the  height  and  the  denominator  the  threshold. 
It  is  important  to  add  that  these  aspects  of  sensibility  to 
stimulus  do  not  vary  together.  Fechner  ascertained  that  parts 
of  the  skin  equal  in  respect  of  absolute  sensibility  to  pressure 
differed  considerably  in  discriminative  sensibility.  Nor  does  a 
high  maximum  limit  or  height  necessarily  indicate  a  pro- 
portionately large  number  of  perceptible  differences  of  degree. 
Discriminative  sensibility  is  thus  an  independent  aspect  of 
sensibility,  and  by  far  the  most  important  for  intellectual 
purposes  (knowledge  of  things), 

§  9.  QualUy  0/  Sensatiou,  In  addition  to  differcncea  of  in- 
tensity in  one  and  tlic  same  kind  of  sensation,  we  have  differ- 
ences of  kind  or  quality  among  our  sensations.  The  group  of 
sensations  making  up  a  particular  sense,  as  those  of  sound, 
are  marked  off  from  other  groups  by  a  broad  difference  of 
generic  quality.  This  is  the  most  obvious  di^crence,  and  the 
one  first  distinguished.  Owing  to  this  disparateness  or 
heterogeneity,  the  sensations  of  different  senses  cannot  be 
compared  one  with  another  as  different  tones  or  colours 
can.  It  is  only  in  rare  cases,  and  more  particularly  in  that 
of  taste  and  smell,  that  such  disparate  sensations  are  ever 
confused  one  with  another.  These  subjective  differences  an- 
swer to  the  broad  differences  in  the  process  of  physical  stimula- 
tion and  nervous  e.xcitation  involved. 

Next  to  these  bmad  differences  there  are  finer  differences  of 
specific  quality  within  each  sense.  Thus  there  are  the  differ- 
ences of  quality   answering  to   different   colours  in  sight,  to 


*  Sec  PhytiotegUtlu  PtytktlogU,  cap.  vui.  1 1. 
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sounds  of  different  pitch  and  of  different  limbre  or  musical 
'quality*  in  hearing,  and  so  on.  These  subjective  differences 
are,  in  certain  cases  at  least,  known  to  be  correlated  with 
differences  in  the  form  of  the  movement  of  the  stimulus, 
vii.,  rate  of  vibration  or  wave-length ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  these  differences  in  the  mode  of  stimulation  produce 
corresponding  differences  in  the  form  of  that  vibratory  move- 
ment which  constitutes  the  process  of  nervous  excitation 
Csee  above,  p.  53).  These  differences  of  quality  are  much 
sharper  or  more  definite  in  the  case  of  some  sensations  than 
in  that  of  others.  They  are  only  very  vague  in  the  region 
of  organic  sensations,  and  are  much  less  definite  and  easily 
distinguishable  in  the  lower  senses  (taste  and  smell)  than  in 
the  higher.  Such  differences,  like  those  of  intensity,  scr\'c  as 
a  clue  to  the  properties  of  external  objects.  The  difference 
between  gold  ajid  iron  is  partly  a  difference  of  colour.  Musical 
instruments,  including  human  voices,  are  distinguished  in  part 
by  their  peculiarities  of  timbre. 

As  suggested  above,  it  is  doubtful  what  number  of  ultimate 
qualitative  differences  among  our  sensations  we  ought  to  assume. 
Certain  sensations,  as  those  of  clang,  which  appear  to  the 
ordinary  car  perfectly  different  one  from  another,  arc  now  known 
to  have  a  common  qualitative  element  (partial  tone).  These 
are  cases  where  physiological  analv-sis  (resolution  of  the  ner- 
vous conditions  into  a  complex  of  processes)  supplies  what 
ps^'chological  analysis  fails  to  supply.* 


It  tsuit  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  mere  dlicovety  of  a  pturalJty  of 
lArtlolockal  pTOCOKS  prove*  ihe  Benftaiion  to  be  nude  up  of  paitinl  or  constirueni 
•emUion*.  Thus  the  sensstion  of  white  may  be  produced  by  combining  two  lumi- 
ftoa*  ftimuli  which  aep&iitely  would  produce  the  scntAlions  blue  md  ydluw ;  yet 
«c  caruMt  Bay  ibat  the  Musolion  of  wliitc  eonlaim  the  aensjitions  blue  and  yellow. 
The  two  nervous  pioceuca  mxy  combine  or  fuse  in  *  lotal  proccu  which  gives  tJM 
lo  1  new  kind  of  Knuttkin.* 

[t  iollowi  thai  the  ttttcmptii  of  Mr,  H.  Spencer  and  M.  Taine  to  ony  ph>'sio- 
logic^  or  '  objective '  analyaia  to  Ear  sta  to  reitolve  all  difTeiencM  of  quality,  generic 
•a  well  u  Bpccilic  intodiflieicnceR  In  the  mude  of  combination  of  the  tame  ultimata 
paycho^yaical  unili  ("nervous  Bhocks")  must  be  viewed  as  extra -psycbolo^ cat. 
For  tba  pKychoIojpst  tliose  qualities  aic  siimple  or  ultimate  which  we  cannot  fuithei 
CDBKlously  subdivide  even  with  the  help  of  a  previoua  expcrienos  of  ihn  lensa- 

'  Cf.  above,  p>  30  C 

*  Cf.  whit  wu  said  on  the  limits  of  psycholoi^il  uiilytli,  p.  S4. 
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lions  whicS  arc  known  to  correspond  to  asepaiaie  production orccnainconiUtuenta 
of  the  whole  nerve  process  iavolvcd.* 

§  ga.  Physiological  Condiitems  nf  Quality.  The  physiological 
conditions  of  quality  have  already  been  touched  on.  The 
generic  differences,  e^.,  those  of  sensations  of  smell,  of  sound, 
etc.,  are  correlated  with  important  differences  in  the  mode  of 
stimulation,  as  that  between  the  action  of  ether  vibrations  or 
light  on  the  retina  of  the  eye  and  mechanical  pressure  on  the 
skin.  These  physical  differences  in  the  external  stimuli  cor- 
respond, as  \vc  have  seen,  to  physiological  differences  in  the 
special  organs.  Each  oi^an  is  specially  constructed  so  as  to 
react  on  a  particular  kind  of  stimulus. 

Although  vre  may  in  genetiU  tcKard  the  external  procea*  of  physical  utton  ftoJ 

the  physiologicil  proccwi  uf  ncfvc-cxcitaiion  as  corcelalcd,  the  coircspcMMlcnce  tt 
clo&er  in  some  cues  than  in  otiiers.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  Ho-callcd  mechanical 
senses  (touch  and  hcaiing]  ihete  U  a.  clo»ci  concspondcnce  between  the  cotUKCof 
(he  pliysiuloj;ical  process  and  t!ic  ph)'»cal  procesa  than  in  that  of  the  chemical 
senws  (tmcll,  taHte,  siithl  and  ihcrinal  scn»c,  or  sense  of  lempetatiue).  In  tli«  case 
of  these  la*t  tlie  terminal  apparatus  at  the  pcriphcial  end  of  the  nctves  appears  to 
involve  a  more  profound  chemical  process  of  iransformation.* 


I 
I 
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With  respect  to  the  physiological  equivalents  of  specific 
differences  of  quality,  we  know  certainly  in  the  cases  of  sight 
and  hearing  that  qualitative  change  in  the  sensation  answers  fl 
to  a  certain  amount  of  change  in  the  form  {wave  length)  of  the 
stimulus.  And  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  are 
analogous  differences  answering  to  different  olfactory'  and  other 
special-sense  stimuli. 

A  further  question  already  touched  on  is  whether,  and  if  so 
how  far,  qualitative  differences  involve  distinct  nervous  stnic- 
turcs.  We  may  suppose  that  the  difference  between  red 
and  blue,  sweet  and  bitter,  is  correlated  eitlicr  wi(h  the 
separaieness  of  the  ncr\'ous  elements  (peripheral  and  central) 
involved,  or  merely  with  a  difference  of  functional  actiWty  in 
the  same  elements.     Modem  research  has  gone  to  show  that  in 

'  On  ihe  question,  what  arc  the  ullimalc  element*  of  sensation,  see  H.  Spencer's 
Principles  of  Ptyehcilosy,  vol.  i.  pArt  il,  chap.  i.  ("The  Substance  of  Mind")  |6o; 
M.  Tatne's  work  On  iHUUigcnt*,  part  i,  bootc  iii,  chap.  il.  §  5;  and  my  volume, 
Stntation  and  Inlm'ttion,  chap,  iil  p.  57,  etc, ;  also  Junes'  Prind^lti  ofPtythQhgy, 
L  chap.  vi. 

*  See  Wundt,  o/.  (it.,  cap.  vit.  %  a. 
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certain  cases,  t.g,,  sensations  of  hcarinjj  and  of  sight,  there  is  a 
.multiplicity  of  nervous  elements  engaged.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  separateness  of  structure  has  been  made 
out  in  the  case  of  every  uUimate  difference  of  quality.' 

§  lo.  Relaticm  of  Quantity  to  Quality,  A  difference  of  quality 
must  be  carefully  distin^ished  from  one  of  quantity  or  in- 
tensity. In  some  cases  popular  language  appears  to  confuse 
the  two.  Thus  we  are  apt  to  speak  of  a  difference  not  only 
between  gray  and  black,  but  between  two  shades  of  the  same 
colour  as  if  it  were  a  di^erence  of  colour.  In  the  region  of 
touch  it  is  probable,  as  we  shall  see,  that  differences  in  intensity 
of  sensation  give  rise  to  the  supposition  of  qualitative  differ- 
ences. 

Quality  is  clearly  distinct  from  quantity,  and  may  In  general 
be  regarded  as  independent  of  it.  That  is  to  say,  we  can  vary 
intensity  without  affecting  the  quality.  This  would  appear  to 
follow  from  the  assumed  dissimilarity  of  the  underlying 
nervoxis  conditions.  At  the  same  time  this  independence 
is  not  complete.  After  a  certain  increase  in  intensity 
quality  becomes  less  distinct.  Thus  as  all  colours  grow 
ver>'  bright  they  approach  one  another  and  tend  to  become 
whitish.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  extremities 
of  great  heat  and  great  cold  tend  to  be  confused  one  with 
another.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  intensity  of  a  sensa- 
tion is  very  weak  its  specific  quality  is  apt  to  be  disguised. 
Thus  faint  sensations  of  heat  and  pressure  are  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish one  from  another.  It  may  be  said  gencralfy  that 
differences  of  quality  only  appear  clearly  when  the  sensations 
have  a  medium  intensity. 

This  variition  of  qnality  wiih  quantity  U  partly  depcmlent  on  a  clmnge  In  the 
Dcrvoos  ptoc«H  involvni.  ThuB,  in  the  cue  or  cvlvurs,  as  wc  Eholl  see.  grvaX 
HMcnniy  appean  to  teinfofce  cermin  elements  of  what  is  really  a  complex  nervous 
proccu,  and  to  effect*  a  qualitative  chanjje  in  lh«  rtiulting  scmalion.  At  the  saine 
tine,  the  fact  thai  tjualiiy  ia  only  cleaily  dii>titiguii>hable  in  tho  median  region  of 


*  The  ptoblem  n  to  the  ultimate  aumber  of  ncTvc-clcmcnu  refjuired  aa  the 
groundwofk  of  oof  Mnsutions  is  clovely  connected  with  thai  o(  opccific  enetgiea. 
(Sec  Hermann,  Human  Phyiithgy,  p.  344.)  The  (liJAcultics  in  the  wayof  Mippoaing 
distinct  nerve-eletnenis  im  all  d)stin£ui>liable  lensations  ore  touched  on  by  Ladd, 
Sttmtntf  vf  P/iytiot.  PsycM.  pait  Ji.  chap.  iv.  %  2j,  and  more  fully  dealt  with  by 
Wondc,  Pkjuahgiuht  Piychohgit,  cap.  vit.  J  «. 
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the  scale  of  intensity  is  connected  with  the  Efreaicr  facility  of  the  ajjtrelivv  procMi 
of  attention  in  thi«  cue.' 

§  II.  ExUitsily :  Local  Dislinclniss.  Next  to  intensity  and 
quality  the  most  important  feature  of  sensation  is  massiveness 
or  cxtensity.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  sensation 
varies  quantitatively  with  the  number  of  nervous  elements 
stimulated.  The  extreme  difference  shows  itself  between  an 
'acute'  sensation,  as  that  arising  from  the  pressure  on  the  skin 
of  a  pin  point,  and  a  '  massive  '  sensation,  as  that  arising  from 
an  extended  pressure  on  the  skin.  Differences  of  extensily 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  those  of  intensity.  It  is 
one  thing  to  Increase  pressure  at  a  point  of  the  skin,  another 
thing  to  spread  a  given  degree  of  pressure  over  a  larger 
surface.'  Exlensity  is  thus  a  new  quantitative  aspect  or 
dimension  of  sensation.  There  is  more  or  less  of  sensation 
according  as  a  larger  or  smaller  sensitive  area  is  acted  upon. 
In  certain  cases,  especially  that  of  sensations  of  touch  and  sight, 
this  cxtensity  or  extensive  magnitude  becomes  definitely  appre- 
ciable or  measurable.* 

In  this  experience  of  a  continuous  extensity  or  spread  of 
sensation  we  appear  to  have  implicitly  a  number  of  distinguish- 
able sensations.*  And  common  observation  tells  us  that  when 
two  points  of  the  skin  sufficiently  far  apart  are  stimulated  we 


*  On  the  relation  of  Quantity  to  Quality,  »ee  La.^d,  op,  cU.,  fit.  ii,  ch.  iii.  g  $  ; 
Stumpf^  Toipiyekiilagle,  i'.  pp.  417,  4Z0.  MBnttcibcig  seeks  to  mlnimiw  the  dii- 
linction  between  intentliy  and  quality,  as  when  he  wriici  (BeilrS£e,  Hi.  p.  10), 
*'  Quality  and  Intensity  are  not  two  paiticuUf  iiropertiei  of  the  one  tensation,  but 
only  the  diieciioni  in  which  the  one  sentiation  can  be  compared  with  other  unaa- 
lions  ".  That  ii  to  say,  intensity  and  quality  arc  two  aspects  on  cithci  of  which 
we  can  nepxtatcly  fix  altentlon  for  compoiinf;  purpoies. 

*  Incteasc  in  intensity  is  known  to  be  commonly  attended  by  some  increaae  in 
extensity.  as  when  toothache  growa  inicnacr  and  flpicads  at  the  same  Umc  ;  but  the 
two  cflecti  can  in  general  be  icadity  diatingui^hcd. 

'Attempts  have  been  made  by  Weber  and  olbers  to  show  that  the  discrtrainik- 
tion  of  extensive  magnitude,  i^.;.,  of  Linear  magfnitude,  confotms  lo  the  peycho* 
physicBl  law :  but  the  attempts  have  not  been  very  successful.  For  an  account  o 
Wcbcr'a  experiments  in  the  rcgionof  retinal  disciimination  of  extensive  magnilnde, 
sec  Miinstcibtrg,  BtilrHge,  ii.  p.  135  ff. 

*  On  the  contcsit  in  this  respect  between  intensity  and  crtensily,  aee  Ward, 
op.  tit.,  p.  S4-  As  he  says,  extensity  is  a  kind  of  latent  or  merged  plurality,  whereas 
a  sensation  of  great  intensity  is  not  thought  of  aa  containing  or  made  up  of  sensa* 
tions  of  weaker  intcnuly. 
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do  experience  two  sensations  which  have  no  tendency  to  coalesce 
one  with  another.  This  shows  that  sensations  received  by  way 
of  distinct  and  i&olated  nerve-fibres  are  (within  certain  limits  at 
least)  distinguishable  one  from  anotlicr.  This  fact  we  will  call 
the  local  distinctness  of  sensation.  The  physiological  basis  of 
the  distinction  is  to  be  looked  for  partly  in  the  fact  of  the  insu- 
lation of  the  several  nerve-fibres,  and  partly  also  in  certain 
differences  in  tlie  whole  nerve-process  which  appear  (in  the 
ca&e  of  the  skin  at  least)  to  characterise  stimulation  of  different 
points  of  a  sensitive  surface. 

In  order  to  understand  this  original  aspect  of  sensation,  ex- 
tensity  together  with  local  distinctness,  we  must  mark  it  off  from 
tiiat  later  local  or  spatial  consciousness,  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
is  largely  a  product  of  experience.  When  we  talk  of  primitive 
extensity  we  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  an  extensive 
sensation  of  colour  or  heat  at  the  skin  gives  onginally  a  con- 
sciousness of  spatial  extent  or  area.  Nor  must  we  include  in 
the  primitive  "local"  distinction  of  sensations  a  consciousness 
of  spatial  position  or  locality.  It  is  probable  that,  with  the 
firm  layers  of  subsequent  experience  to  pierce  through,  we  can- 
not  get  down  to  this  primitive  aspect  so  as  to  imagine  what  it 
is  like.  Hence  it  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  a  fact  reached  by 
analysis,  but  as  a  hypothesis  which  has  a  certain  physiological 
support,  and  which  is  adopted  as  hi'lping  us  to  understand  how 
the  space-consciousness  is  developed. 

Tlut  theie  b  aome  primitive  dincrcnce  in  lensatioitt  (alike  in  intenatty  and 
qmlity]  connected  with  ttie  fuct  that  Kpaiate  nervoui  element*  are  involved  •ccnii 
(O  be  generally  allou-ed.  It  ia  a  question,  bow^vei,  whether  thexe  difTcrenccs  are 
corralaicd  mercfy  uith  the  isolation  of  nervoui  eiciDcnu,  or  whether  they  involve 
differences  in  the  mode  of  Eiiniulation  as  well.  It  socms  reasonable  to  suppoM 
thai  the  excitation  of  distinct  central  elements  ihould  make  a  difference  in  the 
cofTclated  acnsatioiu ;  a  difference  not  to  be  confused  witli  that  bioughi  about  by 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  {Stimulation  of  one  and  the  same  clement,  such  as  ws 
have  when  a  Mnaation  i*  increased  in  inlcnBity.'  At  the  same  time  it  i>  probabia 
tbat  a  fufihcr  physiological  difference  is  involved,  ThuA  it  is  aatd  that  when  a 
laMe-itimuluB  is  spread  over  a  larger  area  of  the  organ  we  gel,  not  a  greater  ex- 
teoniyt  but  merely  a  greater  intensity.  The  ftamvc  holdt  good,  according  to  Gold- 
tcJienltf ,  with  an  expansion  of  a  theimal  stimulus.^  These  obMn-aiiona,  if  conlirincd. 

1  Stnmpf  aeems  to  question  the  fores  of  this  reasoning,  Tonf^tJiotogit,  iL  p. 
1S5,  feotnoie. 

"  Ziehen,  Leitfadnt  dtr  phytiot.  Pijckotagte,  pp.  41,  48. 
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rii«*e-e!(mwnl9  It  not  clearly 
>'  H*BCS  it  Is  reasonable  to  suppose 
[  AmmOMQ  of  GcnasticMi  invottT  BOine 
^■■tttivc  dilTcfcncc,  which  nnknown 
wm\  A  physiological  ground  Ibi  thit 
I  m  ifcc  cue  of  the  (actual  nerve-filMes 
I  Ac  pexipberal  lermtnationi  at  different 
ite  mcttne,  mode  af  folding,  etc.,  of  the 
fPHMve  at  one  point  may  be  mipposcd  lo 
>  rf  hkIi  peripheral  (lilTerences  u  unequal 
t  aw  of  the  rciir)a,  anatomicAl  knowledge 
Kk  Aknoces.  Yet  it  it  perhaps  allowable 
tarn  predsely  the  trnme  liinciion,  but  that 
!  fttifhetai  cDnncxiona  differ  antj  introduce 
ne  importance  of  this  assumption  ol 
■tktiu  will  appear  when  w%  cone  to 


■d  local  distinctness  of  sensation  ar« 

I  ^  %  #ftite  afid  precise  form   in  the  case  of  two 

TTe  do  nol  appreciate  extent  or  dist  inct- 

ilg,W  of  clearness  in  the  case  of  the  or* 

MOtSitions  of  taste  and  smell,  or  even 

Tb»f«v)able  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  that 

,  s^t  we  have  special  physiological  ar- 

wuiting  in  the  case  of  the  other  senses. 

>tftistcnce  of  a  sensitive  surface  supplied  by 

»«|^dWhdBirr«*6bfVS  arranged  in  a  mosaic-like  order. 

sep&ratcly  stimulated  by  properly-placed 

the  retina  of  the  eye  form  such  surfaces. 

,^lte  Mr,  allhough,  as  \;'e  shall  see,  there  is  pvo- 

it  MgMMKiS  ^  securing  a   difTerencc  of  sensation 

^  ^  diRCtion  of  the  sound,  there  is  nothing 

%f  dht  Rl«n  with  its  multitude  of  points,  any  one 

Oil  separately  by  a  delinitely-placed  and 

[Kfht-slimulus.^ 


« 


I  «#  •vMl  tl^  *•  ^  illusory  confusion  of  the  Judgment,  o^.  cil^ 

from  the  first  of  cectttin  aspects  of  scnsatioo 
.  local  diftinclncss  or  di&crctrncas,  which  however 
I  of  space  lucD,  pOMitioii),  has  been  hotly  diipuied. 
^^    M-a>i«B  J*-*  UlMfl'"""''""  '^  product  of  experience,  appear*,  while 
«4JmM  of  Miuaiion  as  original,  to  regard  the  sensations 
|iOttions  of  the  skin  (if  oihcrM-ise  alike)  as  quail- 
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5  12.  DttratUm:  Protenstvs  Magnitude.  One  other  aspect  of 
sensation  may  be  just  mentioned,  viz.,  duration  or,  as  Hamilton 
has  called  it,  protensive  magnitude.  Every  sensation  has  ft 
certain  duration,  being  either  momentary  or  persistent  for  an 
appreciable  time.  This  duration  constitutes  a  third  dimension 
or  direction  of  quantitative  variation  in  addition  to  intensity 
and  extensity.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  more  or  less  of  a  sen- 
sation eiiher  by  altering  the  intensity,  the  cxtcnsity  or  spread, 
or  the  duration. 

While,  however,  all  sensations  (as  indeed  all  psychicai 
states)  exhibit  this  aspect  of  duration,  they  do  not  exhibit  it 
with  the  same  degree  of  precision  or  dcfinitcness.  Thus  some 
sensations,  as  for  example  those  of  taste  and  smell,  are  less 
sharply  defined  in  respect  of  their  termination,  and  probably  also 
of  their  commencement,  than  the  sensations  of  the  higher  senses. 
In  the  case  of  sensations  of  touch,  hearing,  and  sight,  we  know 
precisely  the  protensive  length  or  time-magnitude.  It  is  only 
when  owing  to  the  action  of  an  unusually  strong  stimulus  or 
some  abnormal  modification  of  the  ner^'e  the  central  excitation 
and  the  sensation  outlast  the  process  of  stimulation,  as  in  the 
case  of  optical  after-images,  that  the  time- boundaries  of  these 
higher  sensations  become  indistinct. 


Tbe  want  of  nhaip  temporal  definiiion  in  Ihe  cu«  of  the  lou'cr  «nKaliani  ia 
panljr  connected  with  the  mode  of  ititnulation.  The  chemical  nimulus  acting  in 
th«  case  of  tatte  does  no;  cease  to  act  at  a  precise  moment,  at  the  stimulus  of 
citcmal  light  or  sound  ceases  to  act.  Hence  we  cannot  have  a  scries  of  rapidly 
succeeding  taste- sensations  which  sto  sharply  distinguished,  as  we  can  huw  a 
leiies  of  louchct,  and  still  better  sounds.  It  1b  a  question  faow  tzi  the  survival  of 
Ibe  ccnttal  excitation  aflei  the  cessation  of  the  peripheral  stimulus,  giving  rise  lo 
what  is  known  as' aftcT-BcnsBtion,' interferes  with  a  sharp  temporal  definition  in  the 
caw  of  the  dilTerent  sendee. 

As  alrcAdy  painted  out,  there  is  a  relation  between  the  duration  and  intcnuty  of 
wnution.  To  bcf;in  with,  a  very  sborl  application  of  a  stimulus  may  liitl  to  pro> 
ducc  any  sensaiioa  ;  whereas,  if  this  ia  repe&Ced,  there  aiiacs  by  what  has  been 

btively  Indistlnguisbahle.  {Tlu  Sfuet  and  Ik*  IntflUcI,  pu  396  ff.)  Similarly 
MBnsterberg  denies  all  locally -determined  original  di^creiices,  at  least  In  the  caa* 
of  visual  (retinal)  sensations.  {BtilriSgf,  ji,  p.  1 38  0.)  The  emphasising  of  this 
(vinitive  ptae-epaltal  aspect  of  sensation  ia  due  to  Lotze  who  made  use  of  tba 
brpolhesb  in  developing  the  theory  of  Local  Signs  to  be  spoken  of  by-and-by. 
Tbosc  who,  like  Siumpf  and  James,  ttgati  space-consciousness  as  sensational  and 
prmordial  allow  of  course  the  aspecu  here  referred  to,  only  they  Insist  upon  their 
•patial  implicationa. 
S 
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called  the  "sunumtionofstinuiH"  arafficlcntlj^tntenaecentisU  process  to  gcncfate  a 
•ensation.'  On  ibcothcr  hand,  a  continuous  itlmulation,  if  prolonged,  pioduccs  the 
effect  known  as  ncrvmis  foiigue,  m  a  resalt  of  which  the  Mnution  loaea  in  Intenrity. 
Thus  luminoos  Mnsations  grow  lus  intense  when  prolonged.  It  followt  that  when 
we  speak  of  (he  normal  inlcntitjr  of  a  paiticulai  sensation,  that  is,  one  correqKMiding 
to  a  parttculai  extetnal  stimulDs,  we  lefcT  to  ihort  periods  of  ■timulation.* 

f  iiii.  Orgattif  yarialiont  of  Stntalian.  Closely  connected  with  the  nibjcct  Of 
dmatioti  of  sensation  is  that  of  stibjective  or  orgjinically produced  fluctuations  in 
the  ]uychical  cRect  of  stiinulation.  It  is  asKumed  in  physiological  psycboloRy  thxt 
m  given  stimulus  always  produces  the  same  psychical  efTcct.  But  this  aiiumplion 
is  not  perfectly  accurate.  Thus,  as  we  have  just  seen,  a  lense-ucgan  tend*  to  be 
tcinpcir3Tily  modified  by  itic  effect  of  previous  stimublion,  so  that  a  subsequent 
stimulus  fioducex  anoihcT  kind  of  cTect  from  that  which  would  follow  in  oiher 
circumscanccs.  If  the  pou'iivc  elTect  of  the  previous  Etimulus  Kurvives  as  aftvr- 
»ensation  this  combiDes  wiih  anil  disguises  the  qualities  of  the  new  sensation, 
lixamplet  of  this  are  common  in  the  region  of  tante.  With  a  bitter  lasle  "  in  the 
mouih  "  we  taste  all  other  things  as  bitterish.  On  the  other  hand,  a  nerve-atractute 
may  be  temporarily  fatigued  by  the  action  of  a  preceding  stimulus,  and  so  rendered 
less  sensitive  to  a  second  atimutui  of  the  varnc  kind.  After  tasting  a  ttrong  esltiw 
■elation  a  imbiitance  moderately  salt  doe«  not  lute  salt  at  all.  Sentaiioiia  of 
temperature  show,  as  vrc  shaEL  prescnety  see,  these  momentary  flactuations  in  a 
marked  degree.  In  addition  to  such  temporary  modihcationa  our  sense-organs  may 
be  more  petntanenily  modilied.  Thus  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste  arc  liable  to  be 
seriously  disturbed  by  a  cold  and  other  causes.  Though  these  disturbances  are  not 
ConRncd  to  the  louer  senses,  they  are  much  more  distinct  and  prominent  in  this 
region.  The  sensations  of  (astei  smell,  and  temperatuie  are  pre-eminently  "sub* 
jccdve,"  that  is,  liable  to  such  oiganJc  vaiiailoas.* 

Not  only  is  the  quality  of  the  sensational  result  of  a  particular  stimulus  thus 
afFecicd  by  a  preceding  stimulation  of  the  organ,  it  is  in  certain  cases  modified  by  a 
simultaneous  activity  of  other  parts  of  the  organ.  The  best  known  instance  of  this 
is  the  phenomenon  of  simultaneous  colour-contrast,  as  when  two  shades  of  gray  or 
a  blkic  and  yellow  modify  one  another  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  common 
boundary.     The  explanation  of  this  eflcct  is  not  quite  dear. 

I.afttly,  it  is  lo  be  noted  that  in  certain  cases  the  quality  of  cur  sensations  is 
modified  by  simuliancous  disparate  Bcnaations.  In  other  words,  the  qualitative 
result  of  a  given  stimulus  is  affected  by  the  concurrent  action  of  other  siimuU. 
Thus  Weber  pointed  out  that  a  thaler  laid  on  tlie  skin  of  the  forehead  feels  heavier 

'On  tbe  phenomenon  known  as  aummatlon  of  stimuli,  see  W.  James,  o^.  of.,  i. 
p.  81  ff.  tn  addition  to  this  summation  of  tuccessive  stimuli,  there  it  a  summaiion 
of  simultaneous  stimuli,  as  when  two  sound -stimuli— each  too  weak  10  produce 
ft  •cnsation — are  applied  to  the  two  ears,  and  result  in  a  seniation.  See  Stumpf, 
op.  tit.,  ii.  p.  433  L  Cf.  what  wa«  said  above  on  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
arcaofaUmulation. 

'  A  further  connexion  beI^^'een  duration  and  intensity  is  teen  in  the  rhythmical 
rise  and  tui]  of  intensity  with  prolonged  stimulation.  This  phenomenon,  however, 
seems  to  involve  the  reaction  which  we  call  sticniion,  and  had  better  be  discussed 
Iftieton. 

'  Pot  ft  fbllcf  account  of  thea«  modiiicationa  of  lensibility  Me  my  work. 
tUiuiaiu,  chap.  tv.  pp.  64-6^ 
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«4ten  cold  than  when  warm.  Other  facu,  including  tli«  cuKoo*  phenomena  ol 
egloarnl  hearing,  vti.,  ihe  feeing  pucictilv  coloura  on  (he  production  of  parttcnlar 
■omd*,  poini  to  a  mote  general  tendency  in  Uie  stimuli  of  one  scnse-otgin  to 
tntcrfiete  with  or  modify  the  ordinary  resuhs  of  tite  effect  of  a  stimulation  of  another 
C<San.  Such  ntodificattons  illuvinite  the  cfTect  of  nervous  irtadiaiion,  that  is,  Iha 
tranuntasloD  of  the  »tate  of  excitation  from  particular  nervous  clcmenta  to  other 
■ad  eonoected  ones.' 


THE  SERIES  OF  SENSES. 

Coming  now  to  the  senses  in  detail  we  see  tliat  they  do  not 
exhibit  the  same  degree  of  definitcness  or  the  same  number  of 
distinct  prcsentative  aspects  or  characters.  We  usually  speak 
of  taste  and  smell  as  the  coarse  or  unrefined  senses,  because  we 
caonot  sharply  discriminate  their  sensations,  whereas  hearing 
and  sight  are  called  highly-refined  senses  for  an  opposite  reason. 
By  attending  merely  to  the  number  and  fineness  of  tlie  presen- 
tative  differences  we  may  arrange  the  senses  in  the  following 
ascending  order:  taste,  smell,  touch,  hearing,  sight. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  senses,  including,  as  it  must  do,  a 
description  of  the  peculiar  physiological  structures  involved, 
would  be  impossible  here.  For  this  the  reader  can  be  referred 
lo  one  of  the  easily-accessible  text-books  in  Physiology  or 
Physiological  Psychology.  Here  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  a  brief  resume  of  the  psychical  elements. 

I  13.  SetKe  of  Taste.  The  sense  of  taste  has  its  own  speci- 
alised nerve  (gustatory  nerve)  and  end-organ,  which  last  has 
its  special  seat  on  a  particular  posterior  area  of  the  tongue  and 
ihc  soft  palate.  The  proper  stimulus  to  the  organ  of  taste 
(sapid  substance)  is  in  ever)'  case  one  of  the  chemical  substances 
known  as  crystalloids,  which  are  either  liquid  or  soluble  in  the 
mouth.  This  fact  suggests  that  the  immediate  excitant  of  the 
£DStatory  end-organ  is  a  chemical  process.  Hence  taste  is 
commonly  spoken  of  as  a  chemical  sense.' 

The  sensations  of  taste  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
other  sensations  which  are  wont  to  accompany  them. 

In  the  first  place  then,  true  sensations  of  taste  are  commonly 

*  C/,  ftboov,  p.  44  f.     On  this  whole  Bubjecl,  se«  Junes,  0^,  rit,  U.  p.  28  E 

*  The  proper  sensation  of  laitle  may  be  excited  not  only  by  a  »apid  fiubstance, 
bat  a]M>  by  elecukal  atimulation  or  the  pciipheral  Organ.  It  ia  doubtful  whether 
mecbanicAl  agcncir*.  a*  by  pie««tng  and  rubbing  Ihe  tongue,  arc  capable  of  exciting 
Ike  anuation.    See  Ladd,  Elimmts  0/  Pkywl.  Psytkology,  pL  ii.  ch.  tU,  j  la. 
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tions  whicH  are  known  to  correspond  to  a  Kparaie  ptoductlofi  of  certAin  eonuituenU 
of  the  uholc  nerve  piocess  involved.' 

§  ga.  Physioh^cal  Conditions  of  Quality.  The  physiological 
conditions  o(  quality  have  already  been  touched  on.  The 
generic  differences,  e.g.,  those  of  sensations  of  smell,  of  sound, 
etc,  are  correlated  \vith  important  differences  in  the  mode  of 
stimulation,  as  that  between  the  action  of  ether  vibrations  or 
light  on  the  retina  of  the  eye  and  mechanical  pressure  on  the 
skin.  These  physical  differences  in  the  external  stimuli  cor- 
respond, as  wc  have  seen,  to  physiological  differences  in  the 
special  organs.  Each  organ  is  specially  constructed  so  as  to 
react  on  a  particular  kind  of  stimulus. 

Although  wc  may  In  jtcneral  regard  ttic  external  proceu  of  phyaica]  action  and 
ihc  physiological  pioce&i  of  neive-cxci Cation  u  conclzted,  the  coirecpondcnce  i< 
doscr  in  some  cascs  ihan  in  otber».  Thus  in  the  chsc  of  the  so-called  mechanical 
senses  (touch  and  hc^Lring}  there  is  a  closer  correspondence  between  tlie  course  of 
the  phyBio]of;ical  process  and  the  physical  process  Uian  in  ibat  of  the  clicmical 
teantn  (iiinelL,  taste,  sight  and  thermal  senGc,  oi  cense  of  tcmpeiatiuc).  In  the  case 
of  these  last  the  iciminal  apparatus  at  the  pnipbeial  end  of  the  nerves  appesn  to 
involve  a  more  profound  chcmicitl  process  of  iransfonnalion.* 

With  respect  to  the  physiological  equivalents  of  specific 
differences  of  quality,  we  know  certainly  in  the  cases  of  sight 
and  hearing  that  qualitative  change  in  the  sensation  answers 
to  a  certain  amount  of  change  in  the  form  (wave  length)  of  the 
stimulus.  And  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  are 
analogous  differences  answering  to  different  olfactory  and  other 
special-sense  stimuli. 

A  further  question  already  touched  on  is  whether,  and  if  so 
how  far,  qualitative  differences  involve  distinct  nervous  struc- 
tures. We  may  suppose  that  the  difference  between  red 
and  blue,  sweet  and  bitter,  is  correlated  either  with  the 
separateness  of  the  nervous  elements  (peripheral  and  central) 
involved,  or  merely  with  a  difference  of  functional  actt\rity  in 
the  same  elements.     Modern  research  has  gone  to  show  that  in 

■  On  the  qnertion ,  what  are  the  ultimmc  elemcnis  of  sensation,  see  H.  Spencer's 
PrintifUt  of  Psyckoh^sy,  vol,  i.  part  ii.  chap.  i.  ("  Tlie  Subktance  of  Mind")  8  60: 
M.  Taine'a  work  On  InUtUgenct,  pan  L  book  iii.  chap,  ii.  g  5;  and  my  volume, 
Sensation  and  Intvithn,  diop.  iii.  p.  57,  clc. ;  also  James'  PrincifUi  ^ P^theifgy, 
i.  chap.  vi. 

■  See  Wundt,  c>>.  ctl.,  cap.  vii,  |  x. 
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certain  cases,  e.g.,  sensations  of  hearing  and  of  sight,  there  is  a 
.muttjplictty  of  nervous  elements  engaged.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  separatcness  of  structure  has  been  made 
out  in  the  case  of  every  ultimate  di^erence  of  quality.* 

J  lo.  Relation  of  Quantity  to  Quality.  A  difference  of  quality 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  frum  one  of  quantity  or  in- 
tensity. In  some  cases  popular  language  appears  to  confuse 
the  two.  Thus  we  arc  apt  to  speak  of  a  difference  not  only 
between  gray  and  black,  but  between  two  shades  of  the  same 
colour  as  if  it  were  a  difference  of  colour.  In  the  region  of 
touch  it  is  probable,  as  we  shall  sec,  that  differences  in  intensity 
of  sensation  give  rise  to  the  supposition  of  qualitative  differ- 
ences. 

Quality  is  clearly  distinct  from  quantity,  and  may  in  general 
be  regarded  as  independent  of  it.  That  is  to  say,  we  can  vary 
intensity  without  affecting  the  quality.  This  would  appear  to 
follow  from  the  assumed  dissimilarity  of  the  underlying 
nervous  conditions.  At  the  same  time  this  independence 
h  not  complete.  After  a  certain  increase  in  intensity 
quality  becomes  less  distinct.  Thus  as  all  colours  grow 
very  bright  they  approach  one  another  and  tend  to  become 
whitish.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  extremities 
of  great  heat  and  great  cold  tend  to  be  confused  one  with 
another.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  intensity  of  a  sensa- 
tion is  very  weak  its  specific  quality  is  apt  to  be  disguised. 
Thus  faint  sensations  of  heat  and  pressure  arc  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish one  from  another.  It  may  be  said  generally  that 
differences  of  quality  only  appear  clearly  when  the  sensations 
have  a  medium  intensity. 

Thb  variMton  ofiiualiiy  with  quantity  U  partly  dependent  oa  a  change  in  the 
Mnwis  process  involwd.  Tliui,  in  the  case  of  coIoutb,  ai  we  ihall  £ce,  f;nak 
bilcnsity  appeals  to  rcinrorcc  certain  elements  of  what  i*  teallj-  a  complcN  ncrvou* 
proccca,  and  so  effects  a  qti&litzuvc  change  in  the  [exulting  MriMiiion.  Al  the  >ame 
ome,  Uk  Cact  tliai  quality  is  only  dcaily  distinguishable  in  the  median  je([Lon  of 


1  The  ptobleni  at  to  the  ultimate  number  of  nerve-el  em  en  Is  required  as  the 
ftoutidwDck  of  oui  teniationB  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  tpvcific  energies. 
(See  Hermann,  Human  Pkytiolegy,  p.  344.)  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  suppoking 
drniact  nerve  eletnectii  Tot  alt  distinguishable  Ecnsation!)  aie  touched  on  by  Ladd, 
Kltmnttt  of  Phytiol,  PiytltQ!.  part  ii.  chap.  iv.  )  23,  and  more  fuily  dealt  with  by 
Wundi,  Pkyiwlogitthi  Prfchohgitt  cap.  vii,  %  4. 
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that  are  acted  upon  in  a  way  not  yet  fully  understood  by  the 
odorous  particles  or  effluvia  borne  thither  by  the  current  of  air 
in  the  act  of  inspiration.  Only  such  substances  arc  odorous  as 
exist  in  a  gaseous  form  or  arc  vaporisable  under  given  condi- 
tions of  temperature.  The  process  of  stimulation  being  con- 
nected with  the  entering  of  the  current  of  air  is  intensified  by  a 
voluntary  augmentation  of  the  inspiration,  as  in  snifBng. 

As  in  the  case  of  sensations  of  taste  we  have  to  mark  off 
those  of  smell  from  others  with  which  they  are  apt  to  be  con- 
fused. Thus  a  sensation  of  smell  is  distinct  from  the  organic 
sensation  given  by  fresh  or  stuffy  air,  and  which  involves  the 
nerves  terminating  in  the  respiratory  cavity.  Again,  olfactory 
sensations  must  be  distinguished  from  these  mixed  sensations 
which  involve  elements  of  tactual  and  common  sensation,  as  for 
example  those  obtained  by  snifiing  ammonia,  snun*,  and  so 
forth. I 

The  qualitative  variety  of  odours  seems  to  be  far  greater 
than  that  of  tastes;  yet  the  detection  and  classificalion  of  the 
elementary  sensations  is  even  more  difficult  here  than  in  the 
case  of  the  latter.  Common  language  contains  no  words  such 
as  sweet,  bitter,  sour,  which  point  to  certain  easily  distinguish- 
able simple  sensations  answering  to  widely-distributed  ciualitics 
in  things.  Such  verbal  distinctions  as  arc  found,  as  '  fragrant,' 
point  to  the  concomitant  effect  of  feeling.  For  the  rest  we 
only  name  sensations  of  smell  by  connecting  them  with  par- 
ticular objects  or  substances,  as  the  rose,  the  lilac,  the  sea, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  so  forth.  There  seems  so  far  no 
possibility  of  analysing  these  effects  into  a  few  elementary 
sensations,  still  less  of  connecting  the  manifold  variety  of 
olfactory  sensation  in  some  simple  graduated  arrangement,  as 
we  can  do  in  the  case  of  colours  and  tones. 

The  organ  of  smell  occupies  a  position  at  the  entrance  of 
the  respiratory  cavity  analogous  to  that  of  the  organ  of  taste 
at  the  entrance  of  the  alimentary  cavity.  And  the  original 
function  of  the  sense  may  well  have  been  that  of  a  judge  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  air  inspired  as  fitted  or  unfitted  for  the 
respiratory  organ.    This  function  has,  however,  in  all  the  higher 


I 
I 


*  It  i*  probable  that,  u  in  the  case  of  taste,  miMciilu  scnsaiions  combine  witb 
the  Intenaer  and  mote  violent  formi  of  oUaetory  Ktiution. 
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animals  become  a  subordinate  one.  As  we  may  see  in  the  case 
of  some  of  the  lower  animals,  notably  the  dog,  a  Bne  olfactory 
sense  may  become  an  important  means  of  discriminating  and 
identifying  objects.  In  the  case  of  man  this  knowledge-giving 
use  of  smell  is  greatly  limited  owing  to  the  dulnesa  of  the 
sense;  which  dulness  again  is  connected  with  the  higher 
development  of  other  senses,  more  particularly  touch.  Hence 
it  is  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  objects  and  sub- 
stances that  we  commonly  recognise  through  the  sense  of  smell. 
And  of  these,  again,  it  is  more  particularly  those  that  produce 
a  sensation  of  smell  with  a  strongly-marked  adjunct  of  agree- 
able or  disagreeable  feeling,  as  certain  flowers,  garlic,  common 
j^,  etc.,  which  come  to  be  customarily  recognised  and  described 
by  means  of  their  characteristic  odour. 


SENSE  OF  TOUCH. 

g  15.  General  Nature  of  Tactual  Sense.  The  sense  of  tonch, 
which  has  for  its  main  element  sensibility  to  pressure,  from  its 
higher  degrees  to  bare  contact,  is  in  some  respects  the  least 
specialised  of  the  special  senses.  It  has  no  dchnitcly  circum- 
scribed area  of  the  peripheral  surface  for  its  end-organ.  All 
parts  of  the  skin  are  sensitive  to  pressure  and  give  us  corre- 
sponding sensations.  Hence  touch  has  been  regarded  by  some 
as  the  fundamental  mode  of  sensibility  out  of  which  the  more 
specialised  kinds  have  been  differentiated. 

This  view,  however,  overlooks  that  highly-specialised  form 
of  human  touch  which  is  to  be  found  in  certain  regions  of 
the  skin,  and  particularly  the  more  mobile  organs,  as  the 
hand  and  prc-eminenlly  the  finger-tips.  This  special  function 
of  certain  regions  of  the  skin  as  the  organ  of  touch  is 
probably  connected  with  the  presence  in  these  parts  of 
certain  specialised  structures  or  end-organs  which  are  com- 
pressed or  made  to  expand  as  a  body  presses  on  the  skin  or  is 
drawn  over  it,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  as  the  skin 
is  pressed  against  or  drawn  over  the  body. 

The  precise  nature  of  this  terminal  appxratoi  Is  not  cleai.  AnalomlsU  £»• 
Itnpuih  among  ihe  sensory  nerves  tunning  to  the  skin  (how  with  free  endinjik  wbicta 
me  pTotiabiy  connected  with  cammon  tensAtion,  and  thoM  which  end  in  spccul 
Unntnal  auuctures.    ThcK  end-organs  again  have  t>ecii  divided  iato  a,  number  ol 
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fmma,  each  of  which  hu  its  paittcular  name.  Tlie  moile  of  distribution  of  those 
thiroughout  ttie  tkin  doe*  not  enable  us  to  say  as  yet  which  of  (hem  are  specially 
cunceined  iti  the  different  lutids  ofuctual  sensation  (pteisurc  *ti<J  teinperatuie}.' 

Tactual  sensations  are  to  be  carefully  distinguistied  from 
common  sensations  which  are  apt  to  combine  with  them.  Sen- 
sations of  tickling  illustrate  the  tendency  of  the  two  to  coalesce. 
Id  the  experience  of  beinfj  tickled  there  is  a  certain  clement  of 
true  tactual  sensation,  that  of  gentle  contact,  which  is  rapidly 
intermittent  and  which  commonly  sliifts  from  one  point  of  the 
skin  to  adjacent  points.  But  the  whole  effect  with  its  lai^e 
element  of  feeling  involves  the  action  of  the  nerves  of  common 
sensation  as  well.' 

§  i6.  Degnes  of  Pressure.  The  fineness  of  the  tactual  sensi- 
bility proper  is  seen  in  the  estimation  of  degrees  of  pressure. 
Here  a  whole  mass  of  cxpeiimcnt  comes  to  our  aid. 

It  is  found,  first  of  all,  that  diH'erent  parts  of  the  skin  are 
very  unequal  in  respect  of  absolute  sensibility,  or  capability  of 
reaction  on  very  weak  stimuli.  This  variation  of  absolute 
sensibility,  moreover,  does  not  appear  to  correspond  exactly 
with  what  we  know  otherwise  of  the  local  variations  of  tactual 
sensibility. 

ThuB,  according  to  Aubcit  and  K&mmlcr,  the  hghtest  weight  which  produce* 
a  tactual  scnnation  is  'O02  p^unmes  Tor  the  forehead  and  temples,  and  -ooj  -  '015  lor 
the  volar  Hide  of  the  finders.*  The  tneasurcmcnc  of  absolute  senhibiUty  has  been 
carticd  fuither  by  ColdKhcider's  experiments.  By  uting  a  very  fine  point,  and 
gpplying  this  gently,  he  ascertained  that  a  true  sensation  of  pressuic  is  only 
obt^niUc  at  certain  minute  spots  wiihin  a  given  area  of  the  skin,  which  spots  he 
catU  prcuure  spots.  The^c  lurcni  to  be  most  numerous  in  what  we  otherwise 
know  as  [h«  most  sensitive  parts  of  the  organ.* 

The  second  and  more  important  mode  of  tactual  sensibility 
is  the  discriminative  sensibility  to  di^crent  degrees  of  pressure. 
Here  definite  results  are  difficult  to  obtain,  owing  to  the  fact 

1  F«  a  full  account  of  these  terminal  organs,  and  of  what  la  known  ax  to  tfaeir 
(bnedona.  see  Ladd,  e/.  tit.,  pu  i.  chap.  v.  {  8  and  Ibllawins,  and  pL  ii.  chap.  iv. 
I  ig  and  following. 

■  On  the  distinction  between  cIcmcntB  of  common  sensation  and  uctval  sensa- 
tion proper  in  our  experiences  of  touching  or  being  touched^  see  Wundi,  of.  at., 
cap.  is.  f  I. 

*A  gramme  is  about  15*4  grains.  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  focts  here 
touched  on,  see  Wundl.  0/.  tit.,  i.  p.  567  ff. 

*  For  a  lull  account  of  these  expeTiments,  see  Ladd,  e/.  <it.,  p.  34C  and  following. 
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[hat  in  ordinary  cases  where  we  estimate  higher  degrees  of 
pressure,  as  in  lifting  a  weight,  the  tactual  sensibility  is  greatly 
assisted  by  the  muscular  sensations,  to  be  spoken  of  presently. 
By  supporting  the  arm  or  other  part  experimented  on,  and 
then  successively  applying  different  degrees  of  pressure,  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  some  extent  to  measure  the  discriminative 
tactual  sensibility  of  different  regions  of  the  skin.  Among  the 
results  obtained  is  that  the  discrimination  of  pressure  pure  and 
simple  is  much  less  acute  than  when  the  muscular  sensations 
co-operate.  The  inequalities  at  different  dermal  regions,  as 
measured  by  the  smallest  difference  discernible,  correspond  to 
some  extent  at  least  to  known  variations  of  tactual  sensibility. 

The  expcrimenlfi  have  twcn  carried  out  by  W«ber  and  Fcchner.  A  certain 
wvigbt  u  laid  on  the  hwid  ot  oth«  pait,  and  the  experimenter  then  tnes  how  much 
RinM  be  taken  away  01  added  in  oiAet  that  the  Kubjeci  may  note  a  difTctencc  in  the 
ttiaaiionE.  Ai  itii^ht  be  expected,  the  di$ci it iii nation  of  picKEUte  is  much  finer 
«lien  the  lanie  pjui  is  used  succeMively  than  when  two  puiw  are  Ubcd.  Among 
tbediiTciencet  in  difTcicm  rexiont  of  the  tkin,  one  may  mention  that  the  ^nlaiot 
sutfaco  of  the  RngcT  detects  one-half  of  the  Emallest  diffeiencc  appreciable  by  the 
ponciior  suifscc  Coi^c-si<cth  lu  compared  with  one-third).  These  dilTcicrvccii  of  dis- 
ciiminativc  scnsibiiJiy  do  not.  as  almdy  pointed  out,  cwrespond  to  diUcicnces  oi 
ilnotute  sensibility  in  the  same  ccgion&.' 

S  17.  Qualitative  Differences  of  Tactual  Scftsation.  The  differ- 
ences of  quality  among  sensations  of  touch  are  less  numerous 
than  those  among  sensations  of  smell.  The  most  important 
differences,  next  to  that  of  sensations  of  pressure  and  of  heat 
and  cold,  are  thoite  of  soft  and  hard,  and  rough  and  smooth. 

Here,  as  already  hinted,  we  have  to  do  with  difTerences  of 
intensity.  The  contrast  between  hard  and  soft,  as  known  purely 
by  touch,  is  simply  that  between  great  and  little  pressure.  It 
is  obvious,  moreover,  that  the  terms  are  relative;  the  same 
object  being  calkd  hard  or  soft  in  relation  to  different  objects. 
The  difference  between  smooth  and  rough,  so  faras  dependent  on 
pure  touch,  apait  from  movement,  is  connected  with  continuity 
and  uniformity  of  pressure  in  the  one  case,  and  discontinuity 
and  inequality  in  the  other.  In  laying  the  hand  upon,  and 
letting  it  glide  over  a  polished  table,  the  pressure  is  uni- 
form at  all  points  of  the  skin  involved  and  at  successive  stages 
of  the  movement.  In  laying  it  on  a  rough  newly-sawn  piece 
of  wood  there  is  no  such  uniformity,  but  rather  a  congeries 


>  ecc  Ladd,  ^.  til.,  p.  367 ;  Wundt,  t>f.  eil.,  L  cap.  vlti.  |  2, 
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of  discrete  prickly  sensations.  Thus  the  impressions  of  rough 
and  smooth  are  closely  connected  with  the  two  modes  of  local 
discrimination  already  touched  on,  viz.,  separation  of  points  and 
continuous  mass  or  extensity.  Lastly,  the  sensation  of  moist  or 
wet,  regarded  by  Aristotle  as  a  primary  sensation  of  touch,  is  pro- 
bably compounded  of  a  sensation  of  smoothness  and  one  of  cold.^ 
S  i8.  Extensity:  Local  Distincttuss.  Touch,as  already  pointed 
out,  is  characterised  by  a  fine  appreciation  of  extensive  mafjni- 
ludc,  and  of  local  distinctness  of  sensation.  The  discriminative 
sensibility  to  scparateness  of  point  or  locality,  which  is  measured 
by  the  smallness  of  the  distance  between  two  points,  say  those 
of  a  pair  of  compasses,  just  distinguishable  as  two,  is  found  by 
the  classical  experiments  of  Weber,  aided  by  those  of  more 
recent  investigators,  to  vary  considerably  at  different  parts.  In 
general,  it  is  finest  in  those  regions,  as  the  fingers  and  lips,  which 
are  known  by  evcrj-'-day  observation  to  have  high  tactual  sensi- 
bility. It  is  much  finer  in  the  mobile  parts,  hands,  feet  and 
lips,  than  in  the  cosnparatively  fixed  parts  (the  trunk).  It  is 
about  twice  as  fine  on  the  anterior  as  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  fingers.  In  the  former  the  minimum  distance  between 
the  points  sinks  as  low  as  2  millimetres.'  It  falls  offaa  we  go 
from  extremities  (fingers  or  toes)  towards  the  tnmk. 

Then  expeiimenti  were  initiated  by  Weber,  who  emplo^d  a  pa!i  of  ccmpanc*, 
vatying  th«  dUtancc  between  the  pointi^  Weber  himnelf  explained  the  ie«ult(  by 
help  of  3  system  of 'Renszlion-ciiclcit'  which  cavei  the  akin.  Thcite  circlei  are  sup- 
posed to  vary  giotly  in  siic,  and  to  some  extent  also  in  form,  and  to  ovnlap  one 
another  in  a  nomewbai  Intricate  manner.  Moie  recently,  ColdKheJdn,  uho  hai 
tested  the  derma]  di&crinuuatlon  of  points  by  expeiiments  of  his  own,  explains  the 
tact  by  ■upposing  that  we  obtain  two  distinct  sensations  only  when  two  '  ptessuie 
spots'  arc  stimulated.  ]f.  on  the  other  hand,  one  point  touches  a  prCMore  spot 
and  the  other  sone  contiguous  aiea  free  Erom  such  spots,  two  uiciual  scnsalioaa  do 
not  arise 

Reference  may  also  be  made  here  to  some  experiments  made  by  Prot  G. 
Stanley  Hall  on  the  "  motor  sensibility"  of  Ihc  skin,  that  is  to  s*y,  the  capability 
of  judjiin^  of  the  movement  of  a  point  over  the  skin  by  dermal  sensations  alone. 
Here  too  considerable  ditfcrcnces  were  found  to  esisl  ai  diffeiem  parts,  Ihou^h  the 
diflcrencesdid  not  accord  with  lho»c  of  local  disciiininationaa  measured  by  Webei.* 


I 
I 
I 
I 

I 


'  On  the  question  whether  TOui>hncsB  and  smoothness,  sharpness  and  bluntnets, 
etc. I  involve  qualitative  difference,  see  Wundt,  nf,  {it.,  cap.  in.  {  i. 

'  A  miilimctte  is  ^'n''^  P"*  °^  t  metre,  and  is  equal  to  '0393  of  an  inch. 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  Wcbei's  experiments,  »cc  Ladd,  up.  tit.,  p.  403  and 
following  ;  Wundt,  vp.  tit.,  n.  cap.  xi.  §  t,  p.  6  ff. ;  Ooldschcidcr's  and  Stanley 
Hall's  experiments  arc  described  by  Ladd,  of.  eil.,  p.  <fro,  etc 
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S  19.  Tkcrtnal  Sensations.  The  sensations  of  hot  and  cold 
obtained  by  contact  of  different  parts  of  the  skin  with  bodies 
of  various  temperatures  constitute  a  second  main  group  cl 
sensations  usually  included  under  the  sense  of  touch.  Sensa- 
tions of  heat  and  cold  may  arise  in  any  part  of  the  organism, 
and  are  in  this  respect  closely  ailtcd  to  common  sensations. 
More  particularly  they  are  experienced  through  variations  in 
the  temperature  of  the  skin.  In  certain  dermal  ai'eas  they 
are  finely  distinguishable  in  their  degree,  and  in  this  respect 
they  constitute,  along  with  the  speciahsed  discriminative  sense 
o(  pressure,  a  special  mode  of  sensibility.  There  is  good  reason 
to  suppose  that,  just  as  they  differ  qualitatively  from  sensations 
of  pressure,  so  they  involve  distinct  nervous  Bbres. 

Tbe  mode  o(  tiimulalion  in  ihc  case  of  thermal  sensations  is  not  precisely 
•Mertunabte  The  common  tupposition  Js  that  they  depend  on  an  expansion  ot 
BOBtraction  of  cctiain  nervous  element*  with  the  riu  or  fall  of  the  tcmpCTaiure  ot 
tbe  pan.  That  (herm.-il  scntiaiioni  are  the  Kune  in  kind  as  sensations  of  pies&ute 
has  been  tuMily  asiumcd  on  the  ground  that  in  certain  caxes  we  ate  apt  to  confuse 
Uic  two,  as  when  •^■e  lake  a  cold  body  resting  on  the  skin  to  be  heavier,  artd  a  warm 
body  to  \x  lighict,  titan  they  ically  aic.  The  fact  of  the  dilTercmiacion  of  special 
Dcrroas  Structures  for  the  sense  of  lemperatufc  has  been  established  with  some 
certainty  by  the  experiments  of  Goldscheidei  and  otters  to  be  spoken  of  presently. 

The  sensations  of  temperature  received  by  way  of  contact 
of  bodies  with  the  skin  present  a  clearly-marked  contrast  of 
quality,  viz.,  that  of  hot  and  cold.  As  already  pointed  out,  the 
eictrcmes  of  heat  and  cold  tend  to  approach  one  another:  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  case  of  very  hot  and  very  cold  bodies  we  are 
no  longer  able  to  recognise  the  qualitative  peculiarity  of  the 
Mnsation.  Between  these  extremes  many  degrees  of  hot  and 
cold  are  distinguishable.  In  this  way  wc  get  a  scale  of  thermal 
sensations  analogous  to  that  of  rough  and  smooth,  and  hard 
and  soft,  with  a  neutral  or  indifferent  point,  known  as  tbe  zero- 
point,  in  the  median  region  of  the  scale.' 

This  zero-point  appears  to  be  related  to  the  normal  tem- 
perature of  the  part  of  the  skin  stimulated.  Bodies  having 
the  same  temperature  as  the  skin  yield  us  no  distinct  sensations 
either  of  hot  or  of  cold.  It  may  be  added  that  the  discrimina- 
tion of  temperature  is  only  fine  :n  the  median  region  of  the 
scale  near  the  zero-point. 

'  See  Ladd,  op.  <it.,  p.  347. 
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The  discrimination  of  temperature,  like  that  of  pressure, 

varies  considerably  at  different  parts  of  the  skin.  These  varia- 
tions do  not  run  parallel  with  those  of  sensibility  to  pressure. 
Since,  moreover,  the  normal  temperature  of  the  skin  varies  at 
different  parts,  e.g.,  at  the  finger-tips  and  the  inside  of  the 
mouth,  the  zero-point  is  not  the  same  for  all  dermal  areas. 

The  sensations  of  hot  and  cold  are  known  to  be  highly 
subjective  or  relative.  Thus  they  vary  with  the  changing 
temperature  of  the  part  affected.  Weber  showed  that  if 
the  hand  be  held  in  water  of  the  temperature  54*5°  Fahr.  and 
then  plunged  in  water  at  d^'-i",  it  will  feci  this  last  to  be  hot, 
whereas  if  the  hand  had  been  put  into  the  second  at  the  outset 
it  would  have  felt  it  to  be  cold.' 

Wcfacf'B  explftnation  of  ihcse  facts  wa*  that  when  the  tcnipeiMure  of  ihc  itkin 
is  rising  wc  have  a  Ecniation  of  heat ;  when  tinking,  a  sensation  of  cold.  Hering, 
on  ihe  other  hand,  connects  the  scnxationa  of  heat  and  cold,  not  ^^-ith  change  in 
thctemperaciire,but  with  dilfetenccs  of  tcmperaiutcaboveorbdowlhc  zero-point  of 
the  part  affected. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  thermal  unsitions  of  the  skin  has  been  teceotly  increased 
by  ftome  expetimcnis  of  Goldscheidec  ajid  othcis.  These  Ilbvc  elicited  Ibe  fact  that 
ihcic  are  tcmpemture-spols  dutributcd  ovec  tlie  area  of  Ihc  skin  analogouK  lo  the 
prescu  re -spots,  but  not  coinciding  with  these  in  their  mode  of  diflttibucion.  Ilcnce 
localiticn  highly  senHtive  to  prestu(«  msiy  be  duU  in  thermal  dJtcri  mi  nation,  and  vU* 
vend.  Still  more  curious,  it  ha*  been  sKeriaincd  that  these  i  em  per  at  uic- spots  are 
of  two  kinds,  I'i'ji,,  'heat  spois'  and  'cold  spots,'  some  being  sensitive  to  heat  and 
not  to  cold,  otheis  exclusively  to  cold.  Thus  ihc  forehead,  iIioukIi  highly  venailivfl 
to  cold,  is  only  moderately  M>  to  heat.  These  ic&eatches  leave  the  question  how 
the  nerves  aie  itimtUated  in  the  case  of  thermal  nenxaiiona  very  obactire,* 


I 
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§  20.  Value  0/  Sense  0/  Touch.  Our  examination  into  the 
sensations  of  touch  shows  us  that  this  sense  is  capable  of 
}'iclding  us  a  variety  of  finely-graduated  differences.  In  spite 
of  the  few  qualitative  dissimilarities,  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  higher  senses,  hearing  and  sight,  it  fumislics  us  with  an 
exact  knowledge  of  some  of  the  more  important  qualities  of 
bodies.     This  result  depends  first  of  all  on  its  fine  discrimination  I 

*  The  relativity  of  the«e  sensation*  is  further  seen  in  (he  fact  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  body  was  found  by  Weber  to  vary  with  the  extent  of  dermal  surface  acted 
upon.  Walei  at  agi  R.  seemed  to  the  whole  hand  warmer  than  water  at  32*  R.  to 
a  single  finger.  This  fact  is  carious  as  illxutrating  the  effect  of  extensity  in  modi^ng 
quality, 

*  On  these  lescaiches,  MC  Ladd, »/.  fit.,  p.3fS,«tc.;</',  370.  Also  Wundt,  »/. 
tit.,  ca|>,  ix.  I  L 
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its  clear  separation  of  local 


P 
P 


of  degrees  of  pressure,  and  then 
characters.  Finally,  it  may  be  observed  that  owing  to  the 
sharp  definition  of  tactual  sensation  with  respect  to  cummcnce- 
Rieat  and  termination  we  may  compare  them  in  rapid  succession, 
as  wc  are  unable  to  do  in  the  case  of  sensations  of  taste  and 
smell.  This  knowledge-giving  value  of  touch  is  further  in- 
creased by  the  constant  co-operation  with  tactual  sensations 
proper  of  the  muscular  sensations  to  be  spoken  of  presently. 
There  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  from  the  time  of  Aristotle 
downwards  touch  has  been  legarded  as  a  sense  of  the  first 
importance.  More  than  one  writer  has  attributed  man's 
intellectual  superiority  over  the  lower  animals  in  no  small 
measure  to  his  possession  of  a  pair  of  hands  capable  of  deriving 
such  a  variety  of  distinct  sensations  from  the  objects  with  which 
they  are  brought  into  contact. 

HEARING. 

I  21.  CharacUmtics  of  Attdilory  Sensations.  Hearing  and 
sight  arc  universally  recognised  as  the  highest  senses.  Here 
we  see  for  the  first  time  a  perfectly  differentiated  complex 
organ.  The  peculiar  form  of  the  stimulus  {a\t  or  ether 
vibrations)  allows  of  the  action  of  bodies  on  each  of  these 
organs  at  considerable  distances.  And  just  as  they  stand 
alone  in  respect  of  the  delicacy  and  complexity  of  the  physical 
apparatus  involved,  so  they  are  marked  off  from  the  other 
senses  by  the  rich  and  delicately -graduated  variety  of  their 
sensations. 

The  peripheral  organ,  the  ear,  consists  of  the  cnd-organ 
proper,  that  is,  the  special  structures  in  which  the  ncrvc- 
filamcnts  terminate,  and  a  mechanical  apparatus  fur  collecting 
and  bringing  to  bear  on  these  the  air-vibrations  which  form 
the  stimulus. 


Tbe  »liaclUT£  of  the  cXi  is  too  complen  tic  one  to  Attempt  a  brie Tijcscripi ion  ol 
it  here.  The  stiditory  fib(c«  aie  diittibulcd  in  a  homcwhai  inlikatc  wjiy  ovci  ihc 
internal  e2r  Of  labyrinth,  and  their  iriininal  tiructuici  differ  in  dtfTereni  lefjions  of 
Uiu  Ixbyrinth.  It  it  uiti  vety  douUrul  wliat  ihe  piccite  functions  of  tfaoe  •erecal 
Dcrvoua  atttKtum  miy  be' 

>  For  an  accoant  of  tbe  ear  and  Us  known  funaions,  us  Ladd,  op.  eit,  p.  18} 
and  foUowinf. 


TTO  PRIMITIVE  PSYCHICAL  ELEMENTS. 

Scnsatfons  of  sound  exhibit  numerous  and  definite  differences 
of  intensity.  In  the  case  of  sounds  of  moderate  intensity  we 
can  recognise  fine  distinctions  of  loudness  or  strength  ac- 
cording as  the  stimulus  increases  in  force  or  amplitude  of 
movement. 

A  number  of  expeiicnents  have  been  carried  out  by  Volkmann,  Vierotdt  and 
Dlbcrs  vith  a  view  to  deter rgiin«  ihe  thicshold  of  iiilen&iiy  in  (he  caae  ot  sounda,  as 
well  u  the  Ica^i  noiiccablc  dilirrence  of  intensity.  Tbe  results  aie  not  vcy 
definite.  It  may,  however,  be  said  wtih  lome  probability  that,  rvitb  lespect  to  the 
least  neikeftble  difference  of  inien&ity,  this  coiicsponds  loughly  (accoiding  to 
Wcbci's  Law]  lo  ihe  131103:4  in  the  objcclive  stimulm,  That  is  to  »y.  «n  ob- 
jective sound  mu»1  be  strengthened  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  ihiid  in  oidcr 
thu  an  inctca&c  oS  inlcnEity  in  the  i  cfculiing  scn&aiian  may  ensue.' 

The  superiority  of  hearing  to  the  senses  already  considered 
is  most  plainly  evident  in  respect  of  the  qualitative  difTercnces 
of  the  sensations.  The  ear  presents  to  us  a  rich  variety  of 
sensuous  quality.  AH  ordinary  sounds  yield  complex  sensations ; 
and  the  ear,  unlike  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell,  is  capable  of 
easily  distinguishing  (within  certain  limits)  the  several  consti* 
tuent  parts  of  its  complex  impressions.  This  power  of  analysis, 
aided  by  objective  research,  enables  us  to  classify  the  sensations 
of  sound  with  something  like  completeness. 

The  first  division  of  sounds  is  into  musical  sounds  or  tones 
and  nun-mu&ical  sounds  or  noises.  This  distinction  is  known 
to  be  connected  with  a  cicarly-markcd  difference  in  the  mode  of 
stimulation.  Musical  sounds  depend  on  regular  or  periodic 
vibrations,  noises  on  irregular  or  non-periodic  vibrations. 

Physio1ogi»t»  hav«  attempted  to  connect  Bcnualions  of  ooi«  and  ihowt  of  tone 
with  different  p.iru  of  the  auditory  struciute.  There  i*  »ome  plaastbility  in  the 
hypolfauis  that  itcntationii  of  cone  arc  brought  about  by  Ihe  stimulaiion  of  the  rod* 
of  Coni  ot  the  membrane  on  vrhlch  ihcsc  icxi  in  rhc  cochtea.  Uut  the  jneciae 
physiological  proccu  involved  in  the  case  both  of  noises  and  of  tones  ia  a  nuttct 
of  unccitaintjr.* 


>  On  the  measnremenl  of  the  intensity  of  auditory  Bensatloni,  tee  Ladd,  op. 
eit.,  p.  370  H.;  VVundl,  u/.  cit.,  t.  cap.  viii.  |  3  ;  Stunipf  has  shown  in  a  curious 
way  that  the  dixciimi  nation  of  iniensity  is  mudified  by  the  <]ualiiy  of  ihe  sqund. 
Thus  sounds  of  a  high  pitch  are  judged  as  louder  than  those  of  low  piich.  Use 
Stumpf,  Tonf'syekolcgie,  i-  g  15,  p.  354  S. 

■  bee  Ladd,  cp.  til,,  pp.  195,  ig6 ;  c/.  Siunpf,  Tomftytkologie,  U,  p.  87  IF. 
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S  22.  Musical  Sfttsatiotts :  (a)  Pitch.  The  most  important 
characteristic  of  a  tone  is  what  we  call  pitch  or  height  Every 
musical  sound  or  tone  has  its  particular  pitch,  without  which  it 
would  cease  to  be  musical.  DiiTerences  of  pitch  constitute  the 
most  important  qualitative  differences  among  musical  sensations. 
There  are  as  many  distinct  varieties  of  musical  sensation  or 
tones  as  there  arc  distinguishable  pitches  or  heights.  These 
differences  are  known  to  depend  on  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the 
medium  (the  atmosphere).  A  tone  of  high  pitch  corresponds  to 
a  rapid  scries  of  vibrations,  one  of  low  pitch  to  a  slow  series. 

Although  for  good  reasons  our  modern  scale  recognises  only 
discrete  tones  separated  by  at  least  a  semitone,  the  ear  can 
distinguish  much  finer  differences  of  pitch.  If  the  rate  of 
vibration  be  gradually  increased  or  decreased,  we  experience  a 
continuous  change  of  sensation  in  respect  of  height  or  pitch. 
Hence  the  scale  of  pitch  is  spoken  of  as  a  continuum  of  one 
dimension,  represented  by  a  straight  line. 

This  scale  of  pitch  is  closely  analogous  to  that  of  intensit}'. 
Thus  there  is  a  lower  threshold  below  which  the  slow  atmos* 
pheric  vibrations  no  longer  produce  a  continuous  sensation  of 
sound,  but  rather  a  succession  of  non-musical  sensations.  At 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  scale  there  is  a  point  of  maximum 
pitch  above  which  any  further  acceleration  of  the  vibrations  is 
followed  by  a  non-musical  effect  of  grating  sound.  Once  more, 
within  these  extremes  the  least  noticeable  change  of  pitch- 
quality  corresponds  roughly  with  one  and  the  same  proportion- 
ite  increase  or  decrease  of  the  stimulus  in  respect  of  rapidity. 
The  discrimination  of  pitch,  it  may  be  added,  is  much  finer 
in  the  median  region  of  the  scale  than  towards  the  extremes.* 

Individuals  are  known  to  var>'  greatly  in  their  discrimination 
of  pitch,  and  it  is  this  which  detci'mines  the  musical  capacity  ot 
the  individual.  Some  persons  are  called  'note-deaf*  because 
they  do  not  distinguish  tones  even  when  separated  by  a  semi- 
tune  interval  and  more.' 


'  On  the  nature  of  the  scale  of  pilch  the  student  *houM  consalt  Lad^  0^.  til., 
p.  ]t7  If.;  and  Stumpf.  Tonptythologit,  ii.  {  10. 

*  The»e  ^-arialions  come  out  in  the  ictultK  uf  experirnental  tntjuiry  Into  the  icale 
el  pilch.  Thtia  one  petion't  di«cri  mi  nation  of  pitch  ic  leprcMnted  by  the  ratio 
440  :  439*636;  another  petRon'*  by  the  ratio  1000*5  '  >oao.  Accoiijtnft  to  the  expert. 
Dirata  of  Stniapf  onmuncal  people  are  lesi  certain  than  musical  in  their  ditcriinioa* 
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(6)  Timbre.  In  addition  to  this  scale  of  pitch-quality, 
are  the  differences  known  as  timbre  or  'clang  tint'.  These  ^ 
are  the  qualitative  difTerences  in  sensations  of  tone  ansu'ering  H 
to  differences  in  the  instrument,  as  the  piano,  the  vioHn,  the 
human  voice.  These  differences' have  been  explained  by  Helm- 
holti:  as  due  to  differences  in  the  mode  of  composition  of  the 
several  kinds  of  tone.  Mwsical  clangs,  such  as  those  produced 
by  the  human  voice,  tlie  violin^  etc.,  though  appearing  to  sub- 
jective ubser\'atiL>n  simple  sensations,  have  been  shown  by 
objective  (physical  and  physiological)  analysis  to  be  com- 
pounded of  a  number  of  more  elementary  sensations.  These 
correspond  to  a  fundamental  or  ground  tone  and  subordinate 
upper  tones.  The  pitch,  the  number,  and  the  relative  intensity 
of  these  last  determine  the  particular  timbre  of  the  clang,* 

(c)  Musical  Harmony  and  Dissonance.  Lastly,  in  considering 
musical  sensations  reference  must  be  made  to  the  important  fact 
of  harmony  or  consonance  and  dissonance  among  tones.  This 
is  mainly  a  difference  of  feeling,  that  is,  of  an  agreeable  and 
disagreeable  effect.  Yet  there  is  a  difference  of  prescntativc  fl 
character  involved.  In  the  case  of  consonant  and  dissonant 
tone-groups  alike  the  ear  is  able  to  distinguish  the  constituent 
tones.  Hence  the  effect  is  subjectively  recognised  as  a  complex  ■ 
sensation.  In  the  case  of  consonance,  however,  there  seems  a 
partial  blending  of  the  constituent  tones,  whereas  in  that  of  dis- 
sonance the  constituent  tones  remain  more  distinct.  In  addition 
to  this,  dissonance  involves  a  rough  grating  character  in  the 
total  sensation.  This  has  been  attributed  by  HclmhoUz  to 
the  substitution  for  a  smooth  uniform  mode  of  stimulation 
of  an  intermittent  series  of  violent  shocks  or  pulsations  of 
sound. 
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t'On  of  pilch;  but  he  ecl^down  tfieir  difTcTcncet  to  want  orjudgmcRt  laltiet  ihart  to 
want  of  discriminative  sensibility  icf:  {il.f  i.  J  14).  Giant  Allen  kIvcb  an  account 
of  1  remarkable  example  of  notcdczrncss,  wbue  a  ^cnoa  failed  lo  distinguish  the 
pitch  ofa  cone  bam  that  of  another  tone  a  ihiid  and  even  a&ixib  above  it.  fScc  Jtfiiuf, 
iii.  p.  157*3.) 

'  For  a  fullei  account  of  (he  setiidtloni  of  clanjt  the  leader  nhould  consult 
Helmholti's  great  work.  The  Smsatiam  of  Tone.  iiariGlaicd  by  A,  J.  Ellis,  The 
recent  investigations  of  Siumpf  have  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  clang-tint  is  not 
an  ultimate  difference  of  quality  in  sound,  but  is  constituted  by  diiTcrcncei  in  the 
pitch  and  intensity  of  the  coniliiucnt  partial  tones.  Sea  his  elaborate  cxamiitation 
of  the  subject,  op.  eit.,  ii.  p.  539  ll. 
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II  II  not  certain  wherein  cor^ist  exactly  the  phj'nical  and  physiotog^l  sub* 
ibita  of  ftennatiotm  of  munical  harmony.  Accoiding  to  the  older  tbcory  it  waa 
luppOMid  that  since  in  the  ca»e  of  tones  which  accoid  well,  ait  Ihooc  conitiluting  an 
octave  oc  a  fifth,  the  vibration*  ttand  in  a  simple  Rumecical  ratio  one  to  another, 
the  KtiBc  of  harmony  involve*  a  son  of  unconscioui  reckoning.  Translated  into 
physiological  language,  this  might  mean  thai  iho  periodic  coincixlcnce  of  the  vibra- 
tions vrould  be  favoucatile  to  the  nervous  elements  Involved.  According  to  the 
it^aichea  of  Hclmholtz,  musical  harmony  depends  on  a  purely  ncsaiivc  condition, 
f  IS.,  the  sb&cnce  of '  beats,'  or  thoM  alternating  augmentations  and  diminutisni  ot 
tone- intensity  which,  in  place  of  unifotm  sticngch  of  stimulation,  accompany  dis- 
sonant  combinations,  and  produce  the  characteristic  cfTcct  of  roughness.  Such 
btatf  may  occur  by  the  interference  of  the  partial  tonea  (upper-ioncs)  of  any 
two  compound  lone*  or  clangs.  According  to  this  view,  these  beats  produce  « 
disagreeable  eFTect  by  acting  unfavour.-ibly  upon  and  fatigfuing  ihc  nerw.  More 
recently  attempts  have  been  made  by  Lipps,  Wundc  wid  otticra  to  le-diKOvci  a 
potitiw  condition  of  musical  harmony.* 

%  23.  Noises.  In  addition  to  this  wide  range  of  musical 
sensation  the  ear  distinguishes  a  vast  number  of  non-mosical 
sounds,  the  characteristic  'noises'  of  different  substances,  such 
as  the  roar  of  the  sea,  the  rustling  of  leaves,  and  the  crack  of  a 
whip.  Although  the  precise  nature  of  noises  is  not  fully  under- 
stood, it  seems  probable  that  they  involve  a  rapid  and  irregular 
variation  of  sensations  of  sound.  The  peculiar  character  of  a 
noise,  as  grating,  crashing,  seems  to  depend  on  the  number, 
relative  intensity,  and  mode  of  variation  of  these  constituent 
sensations.  At  tlic  same  time  just  as  ordinary  tones,  say  those 
of  a  violin,  have  an  accompaniment  of  noise,  so  most  noises 
involve  elements  of  tone,  and  owe  a  part  of  their  character  to 
this  circumstance  {eg.,  the  roar  of  the  sea  or  of  a  crowd). 
This  remark  applies,  among  others>  to  articulate  sounds.  The 
researches  of  Hclmholtz  go  to  show  that  different  vowel  sounds 
are  characterised  by  peculiarities  of  timbre  and  thus  approxi- 
mate to  true  musical  sounds.' 

5  24.  Value  0/  Sense  0/  Hearing,  Enough  has  been  said  to 
Uiow  tJie  liigh  degree  of  refinement  characterising  the  sense 
of  bearing.     The  delicate  and  far-reaching  discrimination  of 

^  See  Helmhotti,  Setaations  of  Toiu,  pt  It.  especially  chap.  X. ;  Th.  Lippo, 
ftfthoiogiulu  Shidien,  p.  gi  fS.  %  and  Wundt,  op.  eil.,  ii.,  p.  63. 

*The  relation  of  noises  to  musical  tones,  that  is,  sounds  of  even  or  unchan^ng 
fitch.  i»  well  brought  out  by  Stumpf,  0/.  cU.,  ii.  p.  ^gS  0.  Stuinpf's  reasoning  goei 
Ut  show  thai  noises  are  only  partially  distinguishable  from  tones.  At  the  same  time 
Cfalt  partial  ditference  favaura  the  view  that  noises  implicate  another  set  ot  ncrvc- 
•tracture*,  peripheral  and  central,  than  thiMe  engaged  in  tlic  productioo  of  tonca. 
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quality  just  illustrated  is,  moreover,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
aided  by  an  exceptionally  fine  discrimination  of  duration,  which 
allows  of  a  nice  discrimination  of  sounds  in  rapid  succession. 
In  Ibis  way  we  are  able  through  the  sense  of  hearing  to  acquire 
a  good  deal  of  exact  information,  as  well  as  a  considerable 
amount  of  rclined  pleasure.  The  delight  of  music  sums  up 
the  chief  part  of  the  latter.  The  former  is  most  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  the  wide  range  of  knowledge  derived  by  way  of  that 
sj-sCem  of  articulate  sounds  known  as  language. 

As  a  set  ofT  against  these  advantages,  it  must  he  borne  in 
mind  that  in  the  case  of  hearing  the  appreciation  of  extensity 
and  distinctness  of  points  exist  in  only  a  very  faint  and  germinal 
form.  The  very  structure  of  the  organ  and  the  way  in  which 
the  stimulus  is  applied  exclude  a  definite  discrimination  of 
extensity  and  number  of  points  such  as  we  find  in  the  case  of 
touch  and  sight.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  we  are  able  to 
distinguish  a  massive  sound,  such  as  that  produced  by  a  large 
areaof  water,  from  an  acute  one.  Recent  experiments,  moreover, 
go  to  show  that  the  ear  possesses  considerable  power  of  distin- 
guishing direction  of  sound  (within  certain  limits).  This  suggests 
that  in  the  case  of  hearing  there  is  a  germ  of  local  discrimina- 
tions, not  only  in  relation  to  sounds  entering  different  cars,  but 
in  relation  to  sounds  of  unlike  direction  entering  the  same  ear. 

The  asBCTtion  ihat  u'c  diMinpiish  cIcgrM)  of  volume  or  maEsiveneiHof  ftOund 
moAc  by  Ut.  Bain  and  oihera  has  been  cautioii9.ly  diirpiitcd  by  Stumpf,  who  is 
inclined  to  resolve  '  massLvcne»S '  of  sound  into  com  posit  en  ess,  i.e.,  Ihc  addition  ol 
new  qualitative  elentcnts  by  the  exCensioii  of  the  loundiitg  area.  At  the  same 
lime  he  allows  that  sounds  of  topi  fitch  have  an  aspect  analogous  to  massivcness  oc 
spatial  extent.  >- 

The  disciimination  of  the  direction  of  sound  has  been  elucidated  by  the  recent 
experiments  of  Prcyer,  MiJnstcrbctg  and  others.  The  tendency  of  these  expcti- 
mcnts  seems  to  be  to  connect  the  appreciation  of  direction  with  the  action  of  the 
three  scmi-ciicular  canals,  in  the  dilatations  of  which  {ampullae)  a  pan  of  the 
auditory  nerve  is  knov^-n  to  terminate.  There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
varying  pessure  of  ihc  fluid  contents  of  the  canals  with  changing  positions  of  the 
headisabctoi  in  the  sense  of  equilibrium.  It  is  further  argued  by  Mtinstefberg 
that  owing  to  the  different  position  or  lie  of  the  canals  sounds  of  unlike  direction 
would  stimulate  their  respective  fibres  with  diffcreni  pioportions  of  intensity.  But 
the  whole  question  of  the  precise  functions  of  this  part  of  the  car  is  still  tmdecided.* 

*  See  Bain,  Mmtat  oKd  Moral  Seitnet,  p.  33  ;  and  Stumpf^  Tonpsytlmtogu,\. 
p.  210,  and  ii.  p.  51  if. 

*  On  the  functions  of  the  semi-circular  canals  consult  Fcrrier ,  Ftinittom  t/tlu 
Sratn,  p.  (27  tf.;  VVundt,  Phyiiol.  Piy<hologU,  iL  p.  3J  ff.;  and  Miinstccberg, 
Bfitrigt  tur  txp<r.  Ptyckot.  iL  p.  i8a,  etc 
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§  25.  Charaeferiitics  of  Vhiiat  Senv.  The  sense  of  Sight  is 
bj-  cummon  consent  allowed  Ihe  highest  place  in  ihc  scale  of 
the  senses.  The  stimulus,  ether  vibiattons,  greatly  exceeds 
in  point  of  subtlety  the  stimuli  which  (under  normal  circum- 
stances) operate  in  the  case  of  the  othci'  sense-organs.  It  is 
owing  to  the  nature  of  this  stimulus,  moreover,  that  the  sense  of 
|SEghc  is  capable  of  bcin^;  acted  upon  by  objects  at  enormous 
distances,  as  the  heavenly  bodies.  Conformably  to  this  subtlety 
of  the  stimulus,  we  find  that  the  structure  of  the  eye  shows  a 
greater  delicacy  than  is  obscr\'al]tc  even  in  the  organ  of  hearing. 
This  applies  both  to  the  end-oi^^an  itself,  the  retina  with  its 
several  layers,  more  especially  the  finely-moulded  structures 
known  as  the  rods  and  cones  in  which  the  fibrils  of  the  optic 
nerve  terminate,  and  also  to  the  optical  apparatus,  the  lens,  and 
other  contents  o(  the  eye-ball,  by  means  of  wtuch  the  luminous 
stimulus  is  brought  to  bear  on  these. 

Tbe  eye.  though  under  nonnal  cifcumstftncci  climutaied  by  light,  is  capibic 
of  being  ncitcd  by  Other  iitimuU  aji  vvelL  Tbu«  ati  clectikal  current  aenl  thtough 
tli«  eye  gives  rise  to  a  Kcniiatioti  of  light.  Mechanical  presmre  produces  the  same 
dfcct.  33  U  Illustrated  in  the  well-known  "  phasphencK  "  or  discs  of  light  ptoduccd 
by  pressing  a  finger  on  a  corner  of  the  eyeball.  Lastly,  ibc  retina  NiUKeptibIc  to 
the  acdoa  of  certain  internal  stlinuli,  its  nervous  e)cmeni&  beint;  for  the  most  pan 
in  a  sute  of '  tonic '  excitation.  Tbia  effect  of  iiiiutnal  ttlmtilatioR  ts  marked  off  tiy 
Ccnnao  physiologistG  an  the  eye's  '  own  light '  ^Eigcnlicbt).' 


5  26.  Scale  of  Luminous  Intensity.  The  scale  of  iniensity  in 
the  case  of  visual  sensations  is  obviously  a  very  extended  one. 
It  answers  to  all  distinguishable  degrees  of  luminosity,  from  the 
brightest  sclf-luminous  bodies  which  we  are  capable  of  looking 
at  without  temporary  blinding  down  to  the  objects  which  reflect 
a  minimum  of  light,  and  are  known  as  black.  The  eye's 
capability  of  recognising  at  a  glance  the  particular  nature  of  an 
object,  as  well  as  of  discriminating  a  multitude  of  unlike  objects 
in  a  scene,  rests  in  pari  on  this  delicate  discriminative  sensibility 
to  degrees  of  light. 

^  Foe  a  liillcr  account  of  the  Urncture  and  fLinctian  of  tbe  e)-e,  see  Ladd, 
1^  tH,,  pp.  171  ft.  and  325  fF. 
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Hcic  again  »rcAi1  cxpciiment*  have  been  conducted  in  otAtt  to  ascertain  the 
limits  of  imcnsiiy.  The  tlitcshold  ol  ab»oIutc  gensibility  it  Kp^ially  didicult  lo 
dctcTtnine  owing  to  the  constant  prcKcnce  of  the  Ei|{eii]icht,  With  leejicct  19 
diicriminativc  ecnsibiUty,  it  is  fQiuid  that  (in  the  median  region  of  the  Kale)  the 
eye  dittinpiEshci  two  siimdi  having  the  ratio  of  intensity  (about)  iso:  lai.  TheM 
experiment*  wcte  carried  out  by  Uoaga,  Volkmann,  Aubcit,  Muson  and  others, 
pattly  b>'  means  of  two  lights  thtowin|;  a  double  bhadow  of  a  rod  on  a  while  screen, 
and  partly  by  meant  of  totaling  discs  havmf;  circles  of  unequal  brightness.  The 
rcsulu  ditlercd  in  diFTcicnt  scries  of  cxpciiments.  Some  investigators  make  the 
fraction  inuch  lest  ^r.g.,  Aubcrl  ^^t).  This  fineness  of  quantitative  discrimination 
belongs  only  to  the  central  area  of  the  retina  (or  area  of  perfect  vision).  On  the 
side  parts  of  the  retina  it  b  much  less.  The  discrimination  of  dcjfrec  is  much  Icaft 
6ne  when,  instead  of  white,  coloured  liKht  is  employed^ 

It  in  to  be  added  that  the  wnsihllily  to  UK^it  nut  only  varies  as  between  indi- 
vidual and  individual,  but  undergofis  conmdecable  chanj^es  in  the  case  of  the  same 
individual.  Tlieteseems  lobe  a  periodic  vaciation  during  the  twenty-four  houi*. 
According  to  Hubert  and  C.  P.  Mlillcr,  an  object  appears  only  half  as  bright  in  the 
evening  as  In  the  morning.  The  eye  fuiihcr  accommodates  itself  to  vaiious  dcgrcca 
of  luminosity.  Thus  in  first  going  from  a  sofUy-liit  room  into  the  sunlight  there  is 
a  temporary  inability  to  distingntah  objects  as  bEighlcr  or  less  bright,  but  after  a 
time  the  eye  adjusts  itself  to  its  new  surroundings. 


§  27.  Colour'Sensatiotis :  {a)  The  Chromatic  Scale.  The 
stimulus  of  the  eye,  like  that  of  the  ear,  varies  according  to  the 
rapidity  of  its  vibrations.  The  analysis  of  solar  light  into  its 
constituent  rays  in  what  is  known  as  the  prismatic  spectrum 
separates  the  different  kind^  of  rays,  that  is  to  say,  those  of 
diSTerent  rates  of  uscillatian.  The  red  rays  at  one  end  of  the 
spectrum  are  the  slowest,  making  about  456  billion  of  vibra-  ■ 
tions  per  second,  whereas  the  violet  rays  at  the  olher  extremity 
make  about  667  billions.  These  variations  in  the  rapidity  of 
the  vibrations  occasion  (within  certain  limits)  differences  in  the  I 
quality  of  the  resulting  sensations.  In  this  way  wc  obtain  a 
scale  of  chromatic  quality  resembling  that  of  pitch  in  the  case 
of  musical  sensations,  l^eginning  with  the  rays  of  slowest 
vibration,  we  have  the  series  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue 
and  violet,  together  with  intermediate  hues  not  so  commonly 
distinguished  by  separate  names.  The  colours  at  the  red  ex- 
tremity are  known  as  the  warm  colours,  those  at  the  other  the 
cold  colours.  It  is  to  be  added,  however,  that  in  the  case  of 
violet  there  seems  to  be  a  return  to  a  warmish  hue.  As  may 
be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  solar  spectrum,  these  colour-sensa- 

'  For  a  fuller  account  of  these  investigations,  see  Ladd,  op.  til.,  p.  374  IT. ;  and 
Wundt,  Phytiol,  Ptyckologit,  L  cap,  viii.  J  a,  p.  357  d. 
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tions  form,  like  the  sensations  of  pitch,  a  perfect  continuum,  or 
series  of  perfectly  gradual  transitions.  The  scale  of  colour- 
sensations  further  resembles  that  of  tone -sensations  in  that  the 
series  of  effects  is  limited  at  each  extremity.  Kays  of  slower 
vibration  than  the  red  rays,  or  of  more  rapid  vibrations  than 
the  violet  rays,  fail  to  produce  a  proper  sensation  of  colour. 

The  tevetal  colour -sensations  here  spoken  of  art  only  clearly  distinguished  by 
ihe  central  region  o(  the  rciina  (j-cUow  spot).  Towju<ls  the  periphery  eolour. 
discrimination  falb  off  more  rapidly  than  discrimination  of  imeneity.  These  facts, 
taken  with  the  anatomical  fnct  that  the  (retina!)  cones  are  most  numeious  in  the 
central  region  and  fall  off  rclati^-ely  lo  the  other  dements  (the  rodn)  towards  the 
pcrrphery,  suggest  thai  the  cones  arc  the  structures  specially  engaged  in  C<dour- 
leniuion,  while  the  toda  are  concerned  merely  in  the  appicciation  of  the  intensity 
of  light.' 

%\'hi]«  there  are  these  points  of  analogy  between  the  scale  of  colour -sen  sat  ions 
and  of  pitch- sea utions.  the  two  differ  in  important  respects.  To  begin  with,  the 
quality  of  the  colour -sen  9  att  on  does  not  change  continuously  in  close  correspond- 
ence with  the  changes  of  the  stimulus,  as  in  the  case  of  tone- sen  sat  ions.  In  some 
para  of  the  spectrum  conKiderablc  chanfrcs  in  the  rate  of  vibiaiion  occur  without 
producing  any  appreciable  eHcct  on  the  sensation.  Hence  we  cannot  speak  of  a 
colour-scale  in  precisely  the  sAme  senne  as  we  spcaS:  of  the  tone- scale.'  Again,  the 
scrica  of  colour  impressions,  instead  of  assuming  the  form  of  a  straight  line,  each 
socces«i^-e  member  being  further  removed  from  ihe  starting-point  than  its  predeces- 
sor, rather  auumes  the  form  of  a  bent  or  curbed  line.  As  already  olMerved,  the 
citrcniitics  icd  and  violet  seem  to  appioach  one  another.  This  affinity  between 
the  extremities  of  the  spectrum  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  if  ihe  rays  arc  combined  we 
have  an  intermediate  sensation,  that  of  purple,  which  farms  a  connecting  link 
between  the  terminal  scnsaiions  red  and  violet.  These  aiid  other  differences  show 
thai  the  lone  and  colour  scales  cannot  be  a»imilated  in  the  way  allemptcd  by 
thow  who  seek  to  establish  juoti  musical  reUiiont,  harmonious  inicrval,  etc, 
aaiong  different  meiDbers  of  the  chromatic  scale.* 

(b)  Saturated  Colour,  The  sensations  occasioned  by  the 
separated  homogeneous  rays  of  the  spectrum  are  spoken  of  as 
pure  or  saturated.  Our  ordinary-  colour-sensations  produced  by 
light  reflected  from  objects  are  never  perfectly  saturated.    The 

'  Sec  Ladd, «/.  tit,  p.  i8>  uid  p.  335. 

'  It  foilowt  that  there  is  no  constant  ratio  in  the  region  of  colour-discrimina- 
tion, u  k  found  (within  certain  timits)  in  the  case  of  pit cb-di (crimination. 
Dobrowolslcy  has  estimated  the  least  perceptible  difference  at  different  points  of 
■he  colour.scBlc.  At  tlie  ted  end  it  is  as  much  as  fiom  ili  to  i^j ;  whereas  in  the 
icsioD  of  the  yellow  it  falls  to  ^4t- 

'  The  points  of  difTctcnce  between  the  tone  and  colour  scales  are  brought  out 
by  Kclmholtz,  Phjiiologiuk*  Optik,  p.  236  tt  t«j.,  and  Fcchncr,  EUmtnU  drr 
Ftjclwfkjiik,  ii.  p,  267  ff. ;  ef.  btumpf,  of.  tit.,  it.  p,  40> 
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opposite  of  a  saturated  colour  is  a  whitish  hue,  caused  by  the 

admixture  of  white  or  mixed  light.  By  altering  the  degree  of 
saturation  we  obtain  for  each  colour  a  special  scale  of  purity. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  some  cases  an  alteration  in  the  degree 
of  saturation  is  popularly  spoken  of  as  a  change  of  hue.  Thus 
a  whitish  modification  of  purple  is  ordinarily  marked  off  as 
pink.  Such  whitish  modifications  of  hue  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  change  of  brightness  or  tone,  due  to  an 
increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  light. 

(c)  Different  Modes  of  Producing  Cohur-Sensattom.  The  dis- 
tinguishable colours  of  the  spectrum  are  not  the  only  possible 
Colours.  By  combining  different  kinds  of  raya  new  mixed 
modifications  of  hue  may  be  obtained.  It  is  found  further  that 
by  taking  rays  at  a  certain  distance  one  from  another  and  com- 
bining them  in  definite  proportions  of  intensity  an  intermediate 
hue  may  be  produced  similar  to  that  produced  by  unmixed  or 
homogcncuua  light.  Lastly^  It  is  known  that  by  mixing  light 
of  different  kinds  white  may  be  obtained  in  a  number  of  ways. 
Thus  if  we  place  purple  between  the  extremes  red  and  violet 
and  represent  the  scries  of  colours  as  a  closed  circle  instead  of 
as  a  straight  line,  it  is  found  that  any  two  kinds  of  light  stand- 
ing opposite  to  one  anotlier  at  the  extremities  of  the  same 
diameter  if  combined  in  certain  proportions  occasion  the  sensa- 
tion of  whiteness.  All  such  pairs  of  colours  are  known  as 
complementary.  It  follows  that  colours  cannot,  like  tones,  be 
represented  by  a  straight  line  or  a  continuum  of  one  dimension. 
We  must  think  of  them  as  distributed  over  a  space  of  two 
dimensions,  viz.,  that  of  a  circle  of  which  the  circumference 
represents  the  series  of  the  spectrum  and  the  connecting  purple, 
and  the  centre,  white. 

There  arc  three  ways  !□  whicb  colours  may  be  8a.td  to  Ik  mixed.  One  is  that 
fomlliai  to  pointcis  by  a  mUtuic  of  pigmenu.  Heic  the  rc»uLc  («.f-,  green  by 
mixing  blue  and  >'cllo^v]  dependH  on  cutain  physical  ptopcitics  of  the  pignicntg 
thcmulvem  and  docs  not  in%'olve  a  compounding  of  coloaiicnKationa.  Coloui- 
Bcnsations  can  be  compounded  either  by  combining  different  kinds  of  rays,  or  by 
compounding  effect*  on  the  retina,  as  when  a  disc  with  dilTerent  colocrcd  MCtont  it 
made  io  rotate  rapidly,  so  thai  the  successive  acntalioni,  owing  to  the  fact  that  each 
persiiu  as  an  aftci>Knution  beyond  the  tnomcni  of  actual  atimulation,  overlap  wid 
combine. 

it  follows  from  what  is  kno\vn  of  the  effects  of  compounding 
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colour-sensations  that  these  cannot  be  equally  elementary  or 
fundamental.  Thus  white  which  popularly,  and  even  by  some 
favans  as  Goethe,  is  regarded  as  a  distinct  colour  Is  really 
composite,  at  least  so  far  as  the  underlying  nervous  process  is 
concerned.  Not  only  so,  we  may  account  for  all  the  known 
variety  of  tint  by  assuming  three  or  four  fundamental  colour- 
sensations.  The  colours  which  subjectively  appear  most  distinct 
and  etcmentary  arc  red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue.^ 

(d)  Othtv  PeculiaritUs  of  Cohur'Scmations.  Among  the 
many  facts  brought  to  light  by  modern  physiological  research 
in  the  domain  of  colour-impression.  one  or  two  of  special 
psychological  significance  demand  a  bare  mention.  Of  these 
the  first  is  the  relation  of  intensity  to  quality.  A  hue  may  be 
modified  not  only  by  an  admixture  of  white  light  but  even  by 
a  mere  increase  in  the  intensity  of  light.  Thus  at  the  maximum 
intensity  all  varieties  of  light  tend  to  have  a  whitish  appear- 
ance, at  the  minimum  a  blackish  hue,  which  change  is  evidently 
a  qualitative  one.  In  some  cases  change  of  intensity  gives  rise 
to  a  modihcalion  of  tint  which  is  marked  off  by  a  separate 
name.  Thus  *  brown '  is  merely  the  effect  produced  by  yellow 
or  red  light  of  a  weak  intensity.* 

Again,  colour-sensations  are  known  to  be  modified  by  the 
previous  activity  of  the  nerve-elements  engaged,  as  well  as  by 
the  simultaneous  activity  of  other  and  adjacent  elements. 
These  effects  are  dealt  with  under  the  head  of  col  our- contrast, 
successive  and  simultaneous.  After  the  stimulation  of  the 
retina  the  sensation  does  not  instantly  cease.  It  may  continue 
in  the  form  of  a  positive  'after-image,'  as  when  we  retain  an 
impression  of  a  very  bright  object,  an  effect  which  illustrates 
the  general  fact  that  the  ner\'ous  excitation  set  up  may  outlive 
the  process  of  external  stimulation.  This  positive  image  may 
then  give  place  to  a  negative  one  where  instead  of  the  original 


*  Such  elcfnentarycolnuT-MUMation*  mnwt  not  be  confounded  with  the  'pnnnsry 
colours  *  rccognined  b^  woikcis  with  pigment*. 

,  *  Quolitaltve  changes  alto  occur  when  the  duration  of  the  slifnulation  i«  varied. 
^nu  when  the  intcn»iy  ■>  law  mure  time  in  needed  to  produce  a  neniation  of 
uturaud  colour  than  when  it  is  high.  The  range  of  nervous  elements  acted  upon 
Kppcars  also  (0  aflcci  the  quality  of  tbesenution.  (See  l.add, of.  tit.,  p.  33^.)  Tlw 
bet  dial  colour -4)ualily  depends  in  put  on  intensity  has  led  Wundt  to  lepretcnt  the 

Itir  continuum  ai  one  of  ihiec  dimensionBj  vi.,  as  a  tpheie  {op,  tit.,  t.  p.  471). 
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colour  we  have  the  complementary  hue.  This  last  effect, 
•'successive  contrast,"  illustrates  the  action  of  nerve- fatigue. 
The  process  of  stimulation  has  paralysed  for  a  moment  the 
function  of  the  retina  answering  to  the  positive  colour-sensation, 
so  that  it  is  only  capable  uf  functioning  in  the  opposite  way. 
Simultaneous  contrast  occurs  where  one  C(*lour  modifies  a 
contiguous  hue  by  rendering  it  more  unlike,  or  sending  it 
furtlier  away  in  the  colour-scale.  The  exact  physjofogical 
significance  of  this  is  not  understood.  Finally,  reference  must 
be  made  to  the  great  variations  in  colour-discrimination  that 
occur  among  different  persons.  Some  people  are  colour-blind, 
that  is,  incapable  of  distinguishing  colours.  Such  colouc- 
blindncss  is  known  to  exist  in  various  degrees. 


aya.  Elfinenlary  Cohur-StHsnt'oat.  The  atiempi  lo  derive  ilic  Tnuhipncity  ol 
cotoui-Ecnsfttion  fiotn  a  tctt  fundamcnlal  impimiont,  and  at  ihc  tame  time  to 
cxpl^^n  the  phcnotncns  of  colouc-conttast,  coloui-blinilncsa,  etc.,  h^s  given  rise  to 
various  physlo!oi;ical  h>7'0th(;scs  icipccting  the  stigcturc  aiid  mode  of  activity  of 
the  retina.  Among  iheite  the  moKt  popular  in  known  as  the  Voung-Hclmhollc 
theory.  According  to  this,  the  nervoos  elements  of  the  retina  consist  of  ihret  kind* 
of  fibre.  These  are  acted  upon  more  especially  by  the  red,  the  green,  and  ihe  blue 
or  violet  rays  rctpcctively.  These  three  colours  would  thus  be  in  a  peculiar  senac 
elctncnCary  coIour-iiiipic»MOiiii,  while  utlier  colours,  a*  purple,  bluinh  (rreen,  togoher 
with  white,  would  be  compo>ile.  Thcke  tliree  clauwR  of  ner%-ous  element  must  be 
supposed  to  be  uneiiuiiUy  diMribuied  over  the  retina,  being  only  ftilly  teprescnted  in 
the  central  rcEion,  and  »Uo  to  be  tncomplcie  in  the  case  of  the  colour-blind.  Ac- 
cording to  a  wcond  theory,  that  of  E.  Heiing,  there  are  two  kinds  of  nerve-element. 
Thete  itiuctures,  again,  are  capable  of  tu<o  antugoni&tic  modes  of  activity,  to  eacb 
of  which  a  distinct  colour- Em pres*ion  corresponds.  Thus  wc  have  four  simple  or 
leading  colour-Mnsations.  One  kind  of  element  it  concerned  in  Ihe  sensations 
blue  and  yellow,  and  another  in  the  scneationE  red  and  gieen.  In  addition  to 
these  two  varieties  of  neive- clement  Hcring  postulates  a  ihiid,  the  two  opposed 
processes  in  which  underlie  sensatians  t>f  while  and  black.  Thia  hypothesis  aims  at 
obviating  »onte  of  the  difliculiie*  of  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory.  It  ia  recom* 
mended  by  the  ciicuniMance  referred  to  above,  Ihnt  it  erects  into  elementary  or 
fundamental  cotour-imptcssiona  four  vaiictics  which  we  are  all  accustomed  to 
repaid  as  leading  and  di&ilnct  colouis.  In  it&  turn,  however,  it  gives  rise  to  special 
difEculticn. ' 

Thue  hypotheses  have  rather  a  phyno1o|neal  than  a  p«rchol0|tical  import- 
ance. The  fact  of  a  col  our -sensation  being  shown  to  be  the  psychical  product  oi 
the  stimulation  of  a  nurnber  of  nervous  elements  is  psych nlof^i call y  unimportant  so 
iong  as  the  col  our- sen  sal  ion  itielf  remains  indiviiiblc.     Thii  i«  certainly  true  ot 


'  Another  bypothcsif,  not  easy  to  explain  in  a  few  words,  is  given  by  Wnndt 
op,  cit.,  i.  p.  493  t     The  several  livnJ  hjpothcws  arc  carefully  compared  by  Ladd, 
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firtJeulu  THutts  of  such  ncrvoue  compounding.  t.^..ihc  fiensnlioa  whit«,  Tor  In  (hia 
cace  no  arrtount  of  separate  eapcricrtcc  of  "  constituent  tenaation,"  e.g.,  blue, 
3«Uovr,  enables  ua  to  rccogniac  thein  as  ptcseni  in  the  "  cotnpound  ".  The  phynio- 
ki{kal  hypoihesia  only  bccomea  p*yc)iologica]Iy  tignilicant  when  it  help*  u>  to 
■ccoant  for  obuivalilc  difTercncc*  in  Ihe  •entaliona,  an  advantage  which,  aa  just 
remarked,  appeati  to  dintinguiKh  Hcring's  hypoihtsis. 


§  2S.  Exlitisily  and  Plurality  of  Impression.  In  addition  to 
se  numerous  difft--rences  of  intensity  and  quality,  the  sensa- 
s  of  sight  are  characterised  by  a  fine  discrimination  of 
{Kunts  and  extensive  magnitude.  And  it  is  this  circumstance, 
together  with  another  to  be  spoken  of  presently,  which  gives 
sight  so  distinct  a  superiority  to  hearing  as  an  intellectual  or 
knowledge-giving  sense.  The  retina  is  an  extended  surfacq^  on 
any  point  of  which  (owing  to  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  eye) 
an  isolated  optical  e^ect  may  be  produced.  The  sensations 
received  by  way  of  different  points  of  the  retina  arc,  as  already 
()ointed  out,  supposed  to  be  from  the  first  distinct  one  from 
another  in  '  local '  character  or  colouring,  and  it  is  by  means  of 
this  separateness  that  we  arc  able  to  estimate  so  nicely  the 
extensive  magnitude  of  a  visual  impression.  The  fineness  of 
this  discrimination  is,  Hke  that  of  colour-discrimination,  greatest 
in  the  centra!  region,  the  area  of  perfect  vision.  With  a  view 
lo  measure  (his  aspect  of  retinal  sensibility  in  this  region,  ex- 
periments were  carried  out  by  means  of  two  lines  placed  at  a 
certain  distance  from  the  eye  and  brought  gradually  nearer  one 
another.  These  (how  that  in  the  case  of  a  practised  eye  two 
points  are  distinguished  when  the  visual  angle  is  from  sixty  to 
ninety  seconds,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  i-clinal  images  are  from 
*004  to  'Oo6  millimetres  apart  In  the  side  portions  of  the 
retina  this  fine  local  discrimination  rapidly  falls  off. 


This  may  be  seen  in  the  follovring  table,  in  which  Ihe  results  of  looking  at  two 
•quies  one  tnctte  bom  the  eye  ate  recorded : — ' 

K>t*noe  oTivltnal  Mtnannni 

iMBga  &om  dliMoM  of  Iwft 

e^tic  of  mia^  ioaen. 

»'  40' y  27* 

r        i7'it* 

7'  3i''^ 

This  dccUno  in  discriminative  ability  docs  not  piof^ess  uilh  perfect  regularity, 
ft&d  u  nd  equally  rapid  in  bH  directions.     Aii  alterrpt  has  been  made  to  connect 
:  ItmiU  of  discrimination  with  the  magnitude  of  the  terminal  appendages  of  th« 
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optic  fibres,  vis.,  the  rods  tni  cones.  Since  the  conn  arc  denKljr  picked  in  the 
flica  of  perfect  virion  while  they  become  Ic&a  nuniciuuii  and  give  way  to  loda 
towards  the  periphery,]!  acema  piobsMc  that  the  focmci  are  the  structures  apecially 
concerned  in  the  dinciinimation  of  pomU.  Meanurcmcnt  of  thc9>e  cones  goes  to 
■bow  that  their  diameter  cortuponda  (roughly)  to  the  limits  of  this  disci imination.' 


MOVEMENT  AND  MUSCULAR  SENSE. 

S  2<J.  Demarcation  of  Muscular  Sense.  Sensations  are  sup- 
plied us  not  only  by  way  of  the  familiar  sense-organs  when 
stimulated  by  external  forces,  but  also  by  our  own  muscular 
actions.  Such  actions  are  important  elements  in  conation, 
and  as  such  will  have  to  be  spoken  of  presently.  Here  we  are 
concerned  with  them  merely  as  conlributing  prcscntative  ele- 
ments, analogous  to  those  of  tone,  colour,  etc.,  which  enter  into 
our  intellective  processes. 

Muscular  sensations  may  be  defined  as  those  characteristic 
modes  of  consciousness  which  are  specially  connected  with  the 
Stimulation  and  the  contraction  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  as 
those  of  the  limbs,  the  eyes,  the  vocal  organ.  If,  for  example, 
I  flex  ray  arm  or  turn  my  eyes  to  the  right,  or  exert  my  vocal 
and  respiratory  organ  in  the  act  of  shouting,  I  have  a  peculiar 
sensational  consciousness  by  means  of  which,  independently  of 
any  vicdiately  resulting  changes  of  tactile,  visual,  or  auditory 
sensation,  I  know  that  I  am  making  a  muscular  exertion  or 
am  actively  energising  and  also  something  respecting  the  special 
character  of  this  exertion.  Muscular  sensations  arc  thus, 
though  closely  conjoined  with  sensations  of  the  special  senses, 
more  particularly  those  of  touch  and  of  sight,  sensations  sirt 
gitieris.  They  arc  marked  off  from  other  sensations  as  active 
from  passive  states.  Sensations  of  light,  sound,  and  so  forth 
precede  and  call  forth  muscular  action:  muscular  sensations, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  the  concomitant  or  result  of  such  action. 

These  sensations,  though  in  the  adult  consciousness  appa- 
rently simple,  arc  in  reality  highly  complex.  They  probably 
consist  in  part  of  the  psychical  concomitants  of  the  process  of 
inner\-ation  or  motor  stimulation  itself,  t?w.,  "  sensations  of 
innervation,"  which   presumably  contribute  something  of  its 

'  Fw  a  fuller  account  of  the  eacpcriments  respccUng  the  diecrimination  of 
points  by  the  ici:na,  sec  Wundt,  Phytiol.  Psythalogu,  ii.  cap.  xiii.  g  t,  p.  66,  cu. 
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characteristic  quality  to  our  muscular  experience,  vix.,  con- 
scious activity  or  active  consciousness,  a  factor  to  be  considered 
fully  later  on. 

At  the  same  time,  it  ts  now  certainly  known  that  these 
sensations  of  innervation,  even  i£  they  are  a  co-opcrant  factor 
at  all,  are  by  no  means  the  only  one  involved.  The  large  part 
of  our  conscious  muscular  experience,  as  when  wc  move  a 
limb,  is  made  up  of  the  sensational  results  of  afferent  ner\-ous 
processes.  That  is  to  say,  our  muscular,  like  our  other  sensa- 
tions, are,  in  all  norma!  cases,  partly  the  product  of  a  stimulation 
of  peripheral  organs.  It  is  known  that  whenever  we  use  our 
muscles  a  number  of  sensitive  peripheral  organs  are  engaged. 
Among  these  may  be  named  the  tendons,  the  joints,  the  skin 
which  is  stretched  or  folded  during  movement,  and  possibly  also 
the  muscles  themselves  into  which  certain  physiologists  think 
they  have  traced  sensory  nen'e-fibrcs.  According  to  this  view, 
muscular  experience  is  a  complex,  made  up  of  the  psychical 
correlatives  of  efferent  and  afferent  ncrvc-proccsses.' 


I 


S  ZQa.  Tkeory  of  Macular  Seitu.  The  [trccise  nature  and  physiolo|rical  con- 
dhJona  of  muACuIai  acn»ationB  arc  as  yet  only  very  impctfcctly  undciuood.  The 
tematiom  being  lo  clotcly  connecttd  with  those  brought  about  by  ttimulAtion  ot 
ibc  nerve-tibrc*  of  the  tkin,  it  ha*  been  hclid  by  Home  that  there  is  no  distinct  mui- 
catar  tcnne  at  all,  but  thai  the  to-called  muscuUr  ecnfi.aiions  arc  leolly  Ekin-srnsj- 
iima,  Oppoccd  lo  this  view  in  the  theory  that  muKCulai  urnsaliona  arc  shniply 
■arksd  off  froin  pa»»ive  (afTcrem)  ■en».-tiions  by  being  the  concomitant!  of  tlie 
rn>cc»  of  cential  moioi  innexvation,  aj>d  io  eJTcrcnt.  Tbi&  view,  advocated  by  Dc. 
Bain  and  others  aa  supp1>^nK  a  physiological  giound  foi  the  fundamental  dietinc- 
tign  between  active  expctiunce  (c>>[)vt:ioUMie8i(  of  exeitlon,  suain,  etc.)  and  patsiive 
opcricnee,  haa  been  afTccicd  by  recent  rcseaicbcc,  patlioloK>c-^  ft"d  expeiimental. 
The  former  connisi  of  inquiries  into  the  ponxr  of  ]>niientK  tuffettni;  from  lora  of  skin 
■enaibility  or  anarsthesia  to  carry  out  ino\'ements  of  their  limbs,  distinguish 
weights,  etc..  and  also  into  tho  survivals  oflhemuKulaf  consciousnes*  under  the 
feim  of  a  sense  of  efTott,  and  even  an  illusory  consciousness  of  movement  when 
ibe  muscles  arc  paralywd  and  conuaction  rendered  impossible.  The  latlcf  have 
ti  their  object  lo  vary  the  conditions  of  muaculai  action,  /.jf.,  in  exciting  muscular 
cotttiactioo  artificially  by  mcann  of  a  galvanic  current,  of  in  producing  pa^ive 
movement*,  as  when  angthcr  pc»on  flexes  our  arm,  and  to  note  the  rciiulls.  These 
tctcaicbes,  though  the  results  aic  by  no  mean*  ficc  from  dixcrepancic*,  go,  on  the 

1  Aa  brovght  about  in  part  at  least  by  a  re-entering  sensory  process,  muscular 
■uuJona  aie  sonctimcs  spoken  of  as  '  retlex '  phenomena.  They  are,  however,  tbo 
taa  reverse  of  reflex  action  proper.  In  the  latter,  sensation  occasions  movement 
fay  means  of  a  central  arrangcmcnl :  in  the  former,  movcrocnt  gives  rise  to  scusa- 
tion  (parity,  at  leut}  bj-  means  of  a  peripheral  anaiigctncnl. 
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whole,  to  iiliow  (r)  that  muicutu  ditcriminritton  Involves  in  afTerent  element,  (i) 
that  thi*  U  distinct  &oni  ordinuy  tactile  sensibility,  and.  though  commonly  includ- 
ing iStin  sensations,  t,g.,  those  due  to  the  stretchings  and  ovcilappings  of  the  bIua 
which  accompany  movcnients  of  the  limbs,  involves  atao  the  stimulaiion  of  nerve* 
fibtce  lunning  (o  the  tendons  ftnd  to  tlie  luifacc  of  the  joints,  «nd  pcnuibly  also  of 
the»cfLl][Mwhichaiie>uppo*e<]toendin  the  muKleN  themselves.  Theie  i>,  however, 
no  agieeinent  as  yet  respecting  the  enact  parts  plaj-cd  by  each  of  these  varieties  of 
aiTcrent  Ecnsation,  Whethci  these  afferent  clemcncs  are  the  sole  constituents,  oc 
whether  an  etTcrent  clement,  vim,,  a  sensation  of  innervation  immediately  attending 
the  process  of  central  Inncivatioo,  Is  not  also  involved,  is  etill  a  ntattci  of  kcco 
dispute,  and  cannot  at  yet  be  said  to  be  determined  by  the  Icnown  facts. 

In  this  condition  of  things  it  seems  better  that  the  psj-chologist  should  take  up 
the  conciliatory  position  that  our  muicular  scnBationa  arc  at  once  the  correlative  of 
cITcrcnt  and  of  afferent  proeeasct.  The  existence  of  separate  motor  structures  and 
organs  in  the  brain  itself  suggeats  that  the  process  ofccntrat  discharge  is  one  part  of 
the  neural  substratcof  our  psychical  life.*  Not  only  so,  the  fundamental  distinction 
between  the  process  of  afferent  stiinulation  and  of  efTcrcnt  discharge  supplies,  as 
already  pointed  out,  an  ade(|uale  physiolo^jical  counterpart  fur  the  unquestioned 
psychological  contrast  (probably  the  deepen -teaching  within  the  circle  of  our 
experience)  between  passive  and  active  consciousneKs.  Hence  the  psychologist 
does  well  not  co  abandon  the  Idea  of  a  consciouBncss  attached  to  the  outgoing 
current  tiU  some  crucial  experiment  not  yet  devised  shows  this  to  be  non-existent,' 

§  30.  Varieties  of  Muscular  Sensations.  The  action  of  the" 
voluntar).-  muscles  gives  rise  to  a  considerable  variety  of  sen- 
sational experiences.  This  variety  of  sensation  is  connectetj 
partly  with  differences  in  the  muscular  and  other  peripheral 
structures  involved,  partly  with  differences  in  the  mode  of  action 
of  these  structures.  ^ 

(a)  Differences  defending  on  particular  Muscles,  fCc,  engaged. 
To  begin  with  then,  it  is  evident  that  since  our  (voluntary) 
muscular  system,  unlike  a  special  sense-organ,  extends  over  the  ■ 
whole  area  of  the  body  and  certain  of  its  cavities,  and  is  made 
•up  of  vcrj-  unlike  organs  or  structures,  differences  of  peripheral 


1  It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  some  who  adopt  ths  theory  that  muscular 
Knsation  it  wholly  aHeicnt  deny  the  existence  of  upaiate  motot  central  siructutca. 
This  help*  their  theory,  but  is  not  gcncially  supported  by  anatomisia. 

'  Among  recent  discussions  of  the  muscular  sense  the  best  arc  Bain,  Tkt  S^nua 
Wtd  thi  InUlltcl,  p.  ;6  ff.;  Wundt,  cp.  eit.,  i.  p.  397  ff.;  Bastian,  Th4  Brain  at  an 
Organ  of  Mind,  Appendix ;  Feriicr,  Tht  Functhnt  of  tin  Brain,  p.  6a  tf.  and  p. 
3B2  If, ;  Beaunis,  L<j  StHiatioHt  inUmfi,  p.  fii  ff. ;  Mack,  Dit  BtutgungjEmfJin- 
dungtn;  T.  Lipps,  Psyehalogiukt  Slitiifn,  p.  6  ff,;  Mtin&teibcrg,  Du  WilUnt' 
haiuHuHg,  p.  7ft  ff,,  and  Btilrdgt  tur  exptr.  Psychet.  i.  p.  151  ff.;  and  James, 
Principtts  of  Ptjtkology,  ii.  p.  i8g  ff,  and  p.  v>^  f*  The  a  priori  psychological 
argument  in  favour  of  an  efferent  nervous  substratum  is  well  put  by  Fouillfe, 
R4VU0  Pkilotopki^tit,  xxviii,  p,  561  E, 
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sltucture  ^vilI  produce  differences  in  the  psychical  concomitant. 
A  difference  of  calibre,  as  between  the  muscles  of  the  leg 
and  of  the  fingers,  will  affect  the  quantify  of  the  muscular  sen- 
sation, making  it  more  or  less  massive  or  extensive;  not  only 
80,  difference  in  the  attachments  of  the  muscles  and  adjacent 
tissues  wiJl  modify  the  quaiity  of  the  accompanying  sensation  in 
various  ways.  Thus  the  psychical  correlative  of  the  action  of  the 
muscles  of  a  limb  will  be  "  coloured  "  by  the  peculiar  articular 
sensations  connected  with  the  pressure  of  the  joint -surfaces, 
and  movements  of  the  same,  an  element  which  is  wanting  in 
the  case  of  the  ocular  muscles,  and  the  vocal  muscles.  So  the 
psychical  concomitant  of  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw 
will  be  differentiated  by  the  presence  of  the  peculiar  element  of 
reciprocal  pressure  of  the  teeth,  etc. 

TbcM  <]iiAlila(ive  difTietencc*  would,  it  '\%  evident,  acrve  to  diJTcrcntiate  tlic 
mntions  correipoiiding  to  the  action  of  paTiicuUr  groups  of  muaclcs  by  (juaii- 
)ottl  dilTcrenccs.'  It  »  x  point  of  dikpulc  wheihcr  the  mete  lact  of  the  wveia) 
muaclea  having  each  its  train  motor  and  probably  alto  tensory  elements  would 
Kns  to  pve  dtjtlincinvH  to  the  ickiihinc  sensatloni.  ThU  potition  miKhl  t>e 
miintained  on  the  ground  already  indicated,  vi*.,  that  to  (numcricat)  diRcicncc 
of  fiervout  stiucttuc  engaged  there  cotrcsponds  in  general  some  difference  in 
physical  cancomitant.  It  aeems,  moreover,  (o  be  involved  en  the  fact  that  wc  havt 
a  more  rruuaive  or  bulky  ftcnuiioa  when  a  Urge  number  of  muscular  alractutes  ia 
mpiced. 

Thia  poMutate  might  be  adapted  on  cither  of  the  viewi  of  the  nature  of  the 
nerroua  proccis  in  muscular  oipcttcncc  hct  forth  above,  ini.,  that  the  process  ii  an 
efferent  or  an  afferent  currcnL  It  ia  fiutly  certain,  howcvci,  that  the  local  dialinc* 
nooa  smonjt  our  muscular  Bensaiiona  alwayN  involve  as  a  principle  factor  other 
elements,  ci>.,  the  analogues  of  "  lucal"  differences  in  the  >cnNattonB  of  articular 
(urface,  >dun,  «ic„  which  enter  into  and  colour  the  whole  muncular  experience.' 

(6)  Differences  Arising  from  Mode  of  Muscular  Action.  Wc 
may  now  pass  to  the  differences  of  muscular  experience  con- 
nected with  dissimilarities  in  the  mode  of  action  of  the  muscles 
engaged.     Here  we  may  confine  ourselves  to  those  groups  of 


*  It  b  to  be  tMted  that  so  far  as  we  know  a  miucle  is  never  at  work  in  isolation. 
All  muscular  action  ia  a  lesuliant  of  the  functional  activities  of  groupa  of  muaclcSt 
a*  a  flexor  and  ita  antagonist  cxtenaor. 

*  Wundt  (o^.  ci(-,  p.  29g],  the  most  important  of  the  latest  exponents  and 
defenders  of  the  '  efferent  current '  theory,  appears  to  allow  that  the  mere  (act  of 
the  process  of  inrvcrvation  discharging  into  this  or  th;ic  particular  motor  channel 
would  not  aiftct  the  chaiaciei  of  the  accompanying  ■  feeling.'  i.r^  scnaatlon  of 
laaovAtioa. 
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muscles  which  are  of  cliicf  importance  as  a  source  of  know- 
ledge, vis,,  those  by  which  our  limbs  are  moved. 

The  most  obvious  contrast  in   the  domain  of  muscular 
experience  is  that  between   action  issuing  in  movement  and 
action   not    issuing  in   movement.      Since    movement   is  the 
normal  result  of  muscular  contraction  in  the  absence  of  all 
counteractives,  it  would  seem  proper  to  begin  with  an  account  ■ 
of  this.    There  will,  however,  be  a  certain  advantage  in  pro- 
ceeding in  another  way.      We  may  set  out  with  the  com- 
paratively simple  case  of  a  momentary  experience,  viz.,  that 
answering  to  a  particular  position  of  the  limb.    We  may  then 
consider  the  more  prolonged   experience   of  movement  itself, 
and  finally  take  up  the  complicated  case  which  arises  when 
movement  is  impeded  by  the  presence  of  an  obstacle.     Thus  M 
we  have  (i)  Muscular  Experience  without  Movement:  Sensa-  ■ 
tions  of  Position ;  (2)  Experience  of  Movement ;  and  (3)  Ex- 
perience of  Impeded  Movement.  J 

Thciie  type*  of  motor  experience  are  not  «lwo]ulely  marked  off  one  frocn 
another.  Since  any  particular  ponition  of  a  tintb  is  taken  up  by  some  tDOVcmcnt 
it  fbllowii  that  the  iien«e  of  poHilion  ia  connected  in  the  closest  way  wilh  the 
expetien'Cc  of  movemeni.  On  the  other  tide,  iho  active  maintenance  of  a  position, 
as  in  keeping  the  arms  outsiretched,  or  the  head  eicct,  Is  canied  out  by  an  opposed 
action  of  cen.-Lin  musclci  and  thcii  amagoniBit,  so  that  the  experience  has  some- 
thing in  common  with  that  of  impeded  moveiuenL  A(;ain,  even  ffec  movement  is 
apt,  when  we  are  latigucd,  to  be  attended  by  a  Mnse  of  obnucle  in  the  shape  of  the 
weight  of  the  limb  ittclf,  The  tiansiiion  from  this  cxpciicnce  to  the  full 
experience  of  impeded  movcmmt  is  supplied  by  the  loading  of  Lbc  limb,  m  when 
we  lift  a  weighL 

{b.  I.)  Experience  wiiJiout  Movement:  Sensations  0/  Position. 
The  experience  answering  to  a  particular  position  of  the  Hmb 
may  arise  either  passively  or  actively.  A  person  may  support 
my  outstretched  arm,  or  I  may  myself  hold  it  out.  The  former 
situation,  position  passively  inducedj  is  obviously  the  excep- 
tional one,  at  least  in  later  life.  It  is  complicated  by  the  skin- 
sensations  of  pressure,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  docs  not 
involve  the  characteristic  action  of  the  muscles  as  made  known 
in  active  consciousness  or  sense  of  exertion.  We  may  then 
dismiss  this  case,  and  conhne  our  attention  to  the  normal 
experience  of  actively-induced  position. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  probable 
constituents  of  the  muscular  sense  that  vai^-ing  positions  of  a 
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limb,  say  the  arm,  will  have  varying  psychical  concomitants. 
We  can  infer  from  the  mechanism  of  muscular  action  that  the 
relative  position  and  direction  of  pressure  of  the  articular 
surfaces,  the  condition  of  the  tendons  and  of  the  muscles 
themseU'cs,  as  also  that  of  the  enveloping  skin,  will  vary 
for  every  successive  position  as  I  Bex  the  fore-arm ;  and 
these  changes  will  bring  on  corresponding  psychical  changes. 
These  differences  of  positional  sensation  are  of  the  greatest 
importance,  as  we  shall  see,  for  the  acquisition  of  a  know- 
ledge of  the  spatial  relations  of  our  own  body  and  of  our  sur- 
roundings. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  muscular  action  correspond- 
ing to  a  particular  position  of  the  arm  is  not  a  fixed  quantity, 
but  varies  according  to  the  amount  of  exertion  employed.  I 
can  use  a  comparatively  little,  or  very  much,  effort  in  holding 
out  my  arm.  The  explanation  of  these  differences  is  that  given 
by  Miinstcrberg.  pi-.,  that  one  and  the  same  effect  of  a  muscular 
action,  maintenance  of  position,  or  movement,  may  result  from 
different  amounts  of  muscular  work,  so  long  as  the  ratio  between 
the  amounts  of  work  of  the  muscles  and  their  antagonists  re* 
tDftins  the  same.^ 

It  is  to  be  added  that  the  varying  position  of  our  limbs  makes 
ilwif  known  by  passive  experience  also.  Thus,  when  on  lying 
^nwn  my  arm  lies  lengthwise  on  the  trunk,  the  position  is 
known  mainly  by  help  of  the  skin-sensations  of  pressure.  Mus- 
cular consciousness  is,  however,  not  wholly  absent  here;  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  is  supposed  to  attend  all  con- 
ditions of  the  muscles,  and  to  vary  characteristically  for  states 
of  relaxation  as  for  those  of  tension. 

{b.  2.)  E.x/>cri£TKe  of  Movement.  In  the  case  of  movement  we 
have,  it  is  evident,  a  prolonged  experience,  made  up  of  a  con- 
tinuous change  or  succession  of  sensational  accompaniments. 
This  feature  of  change  is  essential  and  characteristic.  Move- 
ment is  not  merely  that  by  which  we  bring  about  indirectly 
changes  in  our  surroundings,  e.g.,  the  visible  scene,  it  is  itself 
an  experience  of  change.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
delicacy  of  our  sense  of  movement  depends  on  the  fineness  of 
our  discrimination  for  these  successive  sensational  diSercnces. 

■  Su  hU  Bdtrift,  1.  p.  153, 
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The  discrimlndlve  delicacy  char&ctemir)|;  moior  eens!biliiy  or  sense  of  mvft- 
ment  has  been  euimaied  in  the  case  of  the  ocular  tnu&clcs  which  biing  about 
mowmenis  of  convci^tncc  Hci e  it  is  found  to  be  very  great.  Thus  a  movement 
of  the  cycfl  (ni  the  ofiiic  akm)  ihrough  ati  angle  or  M  Mcondi,  aniwectn^  u>  a  con- 
traction ol  ihe  inner  muiide  of  the  eyeball  amouniing  to  about  '004  miltimettes, 
uas  detected.  And  a  difTctcncc  in  Ihc  tinge  or  movement,  corresponding  (on  the 
average)  to  Ihc  fraction  ^],  wai  pcieeptible.  According  to  some  recent  eaperimenia 
of  Mun«lerb«tg,  Wcbet'»  law  holda  good  of  tlic  lca*t  fioiiceaWc  difference*  of  linear 
magnitude  as  at^pieciated  by  the  senialionfe  of  the  ocular  mu»c1«.  See  bia  &i- 
trdge,  heh  ii.  p,  iSo  C 
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In  considering  these  experiences  of  movement  it  is  important 
to  keep  them  separate  from  that  spatial  interpretation  which, 
as  we  shall  see,  comes  later.  Motor  experience,  like  experience  ■ 
of  position,  may  arise  passively,  as  when  another  moves  my 
arm,  or  actively,  as  when  I  move  my  own  arm.  Wc  will  touch 
on  the  difference  between  these  two  experiences  presently,  after 
considering  the  general  characters  of  movement. 

Movement  as  consciously  experienced,  as  wc  shall  see  by- 
and-by,  is,  along  with  the  original  local  distinctions  of  passive 
sensation,  a  main  source  of  our  knowledge  of  space.  As  already 
suggested,  the  normal  result  of  the  action  of  our  muscles  is  _ 
movement.  Position  is  taken  up  and  altered  by  movement,  I 
It  is  by  movement  that  we  explore  the  surface  of  our  own 
bodies,  as  also  environing  space  and  its  objects. 

In  order  to  explain  the  genesis  of  our  perceptions  of  position, 
distance,  etc.,  by  help  of  motor  esperience,  it  seems  necessary 
to  assume  two  prcscntative  characters  in  our  motor  experience ; 
(a)  that  answering  to  direction  of  movement,  and  C'')  that 
answering  to  range  of  movement.  With  respect  to  the  psy- 
chical concomitant  of  direction,  it  has  been  already  pointed  out 
that  the  action  of  one  group  of  muscles  will  consciously  differ 
from  that  of  another.  In  this  way  the  movement  of  the  right 
arm  and  of  the  left  would  affect  our  consciousness  differently. 
Not  only  so,  movements  of  the  same  arm  in  different  directions 
would,  for  a  similar  reason,  have  different  psychical  concomi-  ■ 
tants.  Thus  the  flexing  and  extending  of  the  fore-arm  would 
differ  in  consequence  of  the  difference  in  tlie  order  of  succfssion 
of  the  sensations  attending  the  changing  positions  of  the  articular 
surfaces,  tendons,  skin,  etc.,  in  the  two  cases."- 

^  Whether  the  sensationi  of  innervation  which  vet  have  mipposed  to  be  a  con- 
stituent of  the  consciousnesi  of  movement  would  dilTcr  in  Lhcac  two  cues  is,  as 
already  suggested,  dotibtfuC. 
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In  the  second  place,  all  movements  will  difTcr  on  their 
conscious  side  according  to  other  characters  which  have  to  do 
with  their  range  or  exicut.  To  begin  with,  then,  the  motor 
experience,  like  passive  sensation,  varies  according  to  its  dura- 
tion. This  is  an  important  circumstance,  for,  as  we  shall  see,  it 
is  partly  by  help  of  this  feature  of  duration  that  we  come  to  know 
how  much  movement  we  have  earned  out  in  any  given  case. 

Again,  our  motor  experience  varies  according  to  the  velocity 
of  the  movement.  Thus  we  have  one  kind  of  muscular  experi- 
ence in  moving  the  arm  or  the  eyes  slowly,  another  in  moving 
it  rapidly.  This  sense  of  velocity  is,  it  is  manifest,  connected 
with  the  rapidity  with  which  the  successive  phases  of  the  move- 
ment on  their  conscious  side  succeed  one  another.  We  are 
capable  of  discriminating  fine  shades  of  velocity,  and  this 
greatly  helps  in  the  development  of  an  intellectual  conscious- 
ness of  movement. 

Duration  and  velocity  would  in  themselves  constitute  suf&- 
Q'ent  sense-data  for  reaching  a  perception  of  range  or  extent 
of  movement.  But,  as  already  pointed  out,  there  arc  other  data 
given  us  in  the  scale  of  sensational  diffei-ences  answering  to 
successive  stages  of  a  movement.  Thus  a  flexing  movement  of 
the  arm  carried  to  the  extreme  point  is  accompanied  by  charac- 
teristic cutaneous  and  other  constituents  of  the  muscular  sen- 
tations  which  might  serve  as  signs  of  range  or  amount  of 
movement.'  Our  perception  of  range  or  extent  is,  as  we  shall 
we,  built  up  by  help  of  all  these  sense-data. 

A  word  in  concluding  this  account  of  our  sensations  of 
movement  on  the  difference  between  the  active  and  the  passive 
experience.  The  latter  is  illustrated  when  we  have  our  arm 
flexed  by  another  person.'    Here  the  characteristic  of  the  active 


'  Tbxt  a  to  >ay,  the  range  of  a  pailicular  movement.  It  it  evitlenl,  however, 
Ihtt,  to  (u  a»  these  pouiional  MnxationR  arc  cmplayed,  we  cannot  so  accurately 
cooipaic  th«  range  of  diflcrcnt  «tagc«  of  the  sanie  movement.  It  U  probable  that 
«tien  a  movement  lakes  an  cKtictnc  lange  other  muicle*  become  involved,  which 
(vpply  a  diffcicnliating  pjj'chieaL  concomllant.  (See  Miinsterbag,  Beitrdgt,  iii,  p. 
(7,  and  Du  WUUiihandluttg,  p.  6i.) 

-•  The  BXpciiencc*  being  carried  by  another,  riding,  and  so  forth,  sometimn 
called  passive  mo->-cmcnU,  difTcr  ftom  pax«ivc  movement  of  a  limb  through  the 
abecnce,  or  at  leJM  con&itleisble  reduction,  of  the  rauiKular  element.  In  indolenlly 
swinxinfc  I  koow  I  am  swung  miiiiilj'  by  the  change  of  risibk  scciib.  the  current  of 
■ilr,  etc 
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consciousness  is  wanting.  There  is  no  sense  of  exertion,  such 
as  attends  our  self- initiated  movements,  so  that  the  movement 
is  not  regarded  as  our  own.  At  the  same  time  it  is  clearly  a 
motor  experience.  The  sensations  connected  with  the  altering 
positions  of  the  joints  and  the  skin  are  similar  to  those  which 
attend  active  movement.  It  is  possible  that  a  certain  amount 
of  contraction  of  muscular  fibre  is  also  involved.  Hence  the 
explanation  of  the  surprising  fact  that  we  can  estimate  the 
extent  of  movement  almost  as  well  in  passive  as  in  active 
movement.^ 

(6.  3.)  Experience  of  Impeded  Movement :  Seme  of  Resistance. 
The  remaining  variety  of  muscular  experience  is  that  which 
arises  when  our  impulse  to  move  is  counteracted  by  some 
obstruction ;  an  experience  which  has  been  marked  off  as 
**dead  strain  "  (Bain)  and  as  consciousness  of  resistance.  This 
experience  may  be  given  either  by  our  own  body,  as  in  pressing 
the  arm  against  the  side,  the  chin  against  the  chest,  or  by 
foreign  objects.  It  is  these  last  which  are  commonly  thought 
of  in  connexion  with  obstructed  movement.  As  examples  of 
this  experience  of  resistance  we  may  take  pressing  against  a 
heavy  body,  supporting  or  lifting  a  weight,  pulling  ox  dragging 
an  object. 

Here  it  is  evident  muscular  sensations  are  complicated 
by  ordinary  tactile  sensations,  viz.,  sensations  of  pressure. 
The  experience  is,  indeed,  made  up  of  a  muscular  and  a 
tactile  experience,  the  latter  being  dependent  on  and  varying 
in  degree  with  the  muscular  exertion  or  strain.  As  we  shall 
see  by-and-by,  it  is  by  means  of  this  complex  experience 
varied  in  different  ways  that  we  come  to  perceive  the  funda- 
mental qualities  of  material  things,  war.,  impenetrability  in 
its  various  modes,  hardness  and  softness,  density  and  rarity, 
etc.,  as  well  as  weight  and  inertia,  i,e.,  immobility  and  mo- 
mentum. 


'  This  is  the  conclu&ion  ffachcd  by  GoIdAcbeidi^r  from  eome  recent  experi* 
mental  invcaligaliotis.  (See  Jamc»,  o^.  cil.,  ii.  p.  191.)  The  pssaivc  mov«incnt 
bete  »efcrre<!  to  mont  be  diirtinf^uiihcd  from  that  which  «ri*e»  Ihiough  ui  cTeCtric 
Nttmutation  of  the  motor  n«n'e.  Here,  too,  ihou^h  muscutui  ccvntraction  ■■  cvi. 
dmtly  involved,  there  i«  a  falling  ulT  in  the  muKculai  discrimination  which  >iccotn> 
panics  normal  contiaction.  MunKEctbeig  conKidetm  that  thia  iit  due  lo  the  fact  that 
firwcc  miuclea  ulse  put.    {Di*  WitUnskanJIung,  p.  Sa.) 
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The  measnTCtneni  of  the  disetiminativcdeliciiCjroClhiitspect  of  th«  muftculu 
Kfue  {tcntc  of  resistance)  has  been  caificd  out  by  Fcchncr  with  respect  10  the 
cMimalion  of  weight.  Hia  expuimcnts  conustcd  in  a  aeitcB  of  lininga  of  wcighti 
of  dirTetent  magniiutlcs  by  one  hand,  knd  stso  by  both  bands.  According  to  these 
experiments,  when  a  small  wcif;M  was  taken  l^oa  fi^ramines)  a  difference  of  ^  was 
rccogatsed  (in  a  certain  piopoilian  of  trials}.  When  a  heavier  weight  ivas  taken 
tba  discriminative  sensibility  showed  iuelf  to  be  liner.  As  in  the  case  of  tho 
passive  appreciation  of  weight  by  touch,  ihc  discriminiilJon  by  one  and  the  Baiiie 
hand  was  trwre  delicate  than  thai  by  (he  two  bands.  In  these  expeiinienti  touch- 
discnminaiion  is,  of  cour»,  not  eliminated,  But  a  compaiison  of  the  tesulti  with 
those  whicb  weJuM  noM'saw  to  be  gaimd  in  the  case  of  touch-discnmination  alone 
(apart  from  muscle -discrimination)  khowv  that  we  have  here  to  do  mainly  with 
muKoIar  lensibiliiy.  And  this  conduti^^  ts  borne  out  by  the  obsei^-ations  of  L<y- 
den  and  Bernhaidi.  according  to  which  the  fenfjbility  of  the  akin  can  be  partially 
01  even  wholly  ds«tioycd  wiihcut  alUcling  maiexialty  the  diacriminacivc  apprecia- 
tion of  Weights,  I 

5  31.  Active  Seme:  Touching,  Seting,  etc.  TIic  muscular 
sense,  though  sharply  disiinguishcd  liom  passive  sensation  in 
its  character  and  mode  of  pioduction,  is,  as  already  suggested, 
conjoined  in  our  expeiiencc  with  such  pasbive  scn&atioa.  As 
pointed  out  above,  all  sensoiy  stimuli  tend  to  excite  some 
amount  of  muscular  action,  and  it  i^  piobable  that  all  pas- 
sive sensation  i^  complicated  by  a  factor  of  muscular  sensa- 
tion.' Not  only  so,  since  all  our  sense-organs  arc  supplied 
with  muscles  by  the  action  of  which  they  are  moved  (wholly 
or  io  some  of  their  part^>,  we  may  say  that  each  class  of  special 
sensation  has  its  own  motor  concomitant.  Thus  the  move- 
ments of  the  tongue  enter  into  active  tasting,  those  of  the 
nostrils  and  respiratory-  organs  into  active  smtUing  or  sniffing, 
while  certain  muscles  of  the  ear,  and,  to  a  larger  extent,  those 
of  the  head,  co-operate  in  active  hearing  or  lislcnmg. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  two  most  highly  mobile 
sense-organs,  those  of  touch  and  sight,  that  we  see  the  co- 
operation of  muscular  action  most  plainly  manifested.  Touch- 
ing and  seeing  or  looking  are  pre-eminently  aclive  processes 
involving  movements  of  the  otgans  concerned,  as  stretching  out 

I  See  Wundt,  Pfiysiot.  Ptythohg^t,  I.  cap.  viii,  p.  370. 

'  Tbia  oniTGisal  concomitance  oif  a  muocalar  clement  in  passive  sensations  hai 
ban  TCcenlly  insisted  on  by  Miinttcrberg,  who  has  made  a  number  of  ■ku'  and 
MtUdag  applications  of  the  fact,  as  to  the  phenomena  ot  attention,  the  measure' 
tatax.  of  the  intensity  of  scnsiiion,  and  eo  forth.  (Sec  his  Beilriige  tur  tx^r. 
Pijtkol,  til.  1.)  He  seems,  however,  to  be  gcna^  too  far  in  lelcning  alt  diHcrencc 
of  jcnutional  intensity  to  the  muscular  factor. 
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the  hand,  running  the  fingers  over  a  surface,  directing- the  eyes 
to  a  point.  This  co-operation  of  muscular  action  with  passive 
sensation  is  known  as  Active  Sense.  The  sen'ice  thus  rendered 
by  muscular  action  to  the  special  senses  is  a  complex  one.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  movements  of  a  sense- 
oi^an  greatly  increase  the  number  or  range  of  passive  sensa- 
tions. Just  as  the  mobility  of  an  insect's  antennse  enables  it  to 
have  many  more  impressions  of  touch  than  it  would  have  if 
the  organs  were  fixed,  so  the  mobility  of  the  human  arm,  hand, 
and  fingers  greatly  extends  the  range  of  our  tactile  impressions. 
By  such  movements  we  are  able  to  bring  tlie  most  sensitive 
part  of  the  organ,  e.g.,  the  finger  tips,  the  area  of  perfect  vision 
on  the  retina,  to  bear  on  the  several  portions  of  a  wide  area  of 
objects. 

A  second  advantage  closely  connected  with  this  is  the  intro- 
duction of  change  of  impression.  The  importance  of  this  will 
appear  when  we  consider  the  bearing  of  change  or  contrast 
on  the  distinctness  of  our  sensations.  Movement  introduces 
change  in  more  ways  than  one.  Thus  when  a  person  moves 
his  eye  over  the  objects  constituting  his  field  of  vision,  the 
shifting  of  the  several  luminous  stimuli  to  new  retinal  elements 
serves  to  strengthen  their  effect,  that  is,  to  render  the  sensa- 
tions more  vivid  and  impressive  than  they  would  be  if  the  eye 
were  fixed.'  Of  still  greater  importance  is  the  change  which  is 
secured  by  means  of  rapid  movement  between  successive  im- 
pressions received  by  way  of  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the  organ. 
It  is  by  transferring  the  fingers  rapidly  from  one  surface  to 
another  (e.g.,  from  a  rough  to  a  smooth,  from  a  cold  to  a  warm) 
that  the  corresponding  qualities  are  nicely  distinguished.  Simi- 
larly, it  is  by  passing  the  e>'e  quickly  from  one  colour  to  another 
that  the  finer  discrimination  of  colour  is  carried  out. 

But  this  increase  in  the  range  and  the  comparability  of 
our  passive  impressions  is  only  one  part  of  the  gain  resulting 
from  the  mobility  of  the  sense-organs.  A  third  and  no  less 
important  service  rendered  to  the  special  senses  by  their  mus- 
cular apparatus  is  the  addition  of  the  muscular  experience  itself 


I 


'  As  we  shall  see  ^y-nni-hy,  thts  Rhil^ing  fuitlici  subserves  the  difTcrtnliatloa 
o(  the  acvual  local  chuactcis  answciing  to  ditTcient  polnu  of  the  rctinft  and  the 
•kin. 
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which  accompanies  the  workings  of  this  apparatus.  This  ex- 
perience, as  \vc  shall  see  by-and-by,  supplies  the  two  senses  of 
touch  and  sight  ^nth  a  specially  complete  means  of  ascertaining 
the  position  of  objects  in  space.  The  local  discrimination  of 
the  skin  and  of  the  retina  acquires  its  later  importance  because 
of  its  intimate  association  with  muscular  discrimination. 

Finally,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  muscular  sensations  of 
resistance  come  into  the  closest  connexion  with  passive  touch. 
In  touching  objects  we  commonly  exercise  our  muscles,  not 
only  in  moving  the  organ,  but  also  in  pressing  against  the 
objects.  The  muscular  sense  is  thus  in  a  very  special  way 
associated  with  touch,  and  is  on  this  account  dealt  with  by 
some  psychologists  under  the  head  of  touch. 


(b)  elements  of  feeling. 

5  32.  Primitive  Affective  Phenomena.  In  this  general  account 
of  the  elements  of  mind  a  brief  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
other  two  groups  of  elementary  psychical  phenomena,  i'iji.,  feel- 
ings and  movements  regarded  as  active  or  conative  phenomena. 

With  respect  to  affective  elements,  that  is  to  say,  simple 
modes  of  agreeable  and  disagreeable  feeling,  it  is  evident  that, 
like  presentative  elements  or  sensations,  they  are  given  as  the 
immediate  psychical  concomitants  of  nervous  stimulation,  and 
arc  predetermined  by  the  very  structure  of  the  child's  nervous 
system.  Thus  we  find  them,  under  normal  circumstances, 
experienced  within  the  first  weeks  of  life.  They  are,  moreover, 
closely  connected  with  presentative  elements  or  sensations. 
As  examples  of  these  affective  elements  or  Scnsc-feelings  we 
may  take  the  familiar  pleasures  and  pains  of  the  bodily  or 
organic  life,  such  as  the  recurring  cravings  and  satisfactions 
of  appetite,  the  feelings  connected  with  changing  temperature 
of  the  body,  with  digestion  and  indigestion,  with  obstruction  and 
furtherance  of  respiratiun,  etc.,  with  the  exercise  and  fatigue 
of  the  muscular  system,  and,  lastly,  with  the  activities  of  the 
special  senses,  e.g.,  the  sensations  of  sweet  and  bitter  in  taste, 
of  smooth  and  rough  in  touch.  A  fuller  investigation  of  these 
sense-feelings  and  of  their  precise  relation  to  the  presentative 
elements  will  have  to  be  made  later  on,  after  completing  our 
account  of  the  growth  of  mind  on  its  intellectual  side. 
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(c)  ACTIVE  ELEMENTS:  PRIMITIVE  MOVEMENTS. 

5  33-  Primitive  Conative  Phenomena.  In  addition  to  sensa- 
tions and  the  feelings  wtiich  arc  so  closely  conjoined  with  these, 
wc  have  as  primordial  psychical  phenomena  certain  aciive 
tendencies.  The  structure  of  the  nervous  system,  as  already 
set  forth,  prepares  us  for  the  fact  ihat  movement  is  proper  to 
the  child,  and  that  it  is  from  the  first  excited  reflcxly,  that  is, 
in  response  to  sensory  stimulation.  Wc  may  instance  the 
movements  of  the  limbs,  head,  etc.,  in  response  to  tactual, 
auditory,  and  other  stimuli.  These  movements,  as  we  shall  see 
later,  include  those  by  help  of  which  attention  to  sense-im- 
pressions, t.g.f  turning  the  eyes  or  head  in  the  direction 
of  an  object,  is  effected.  Other  primitive  movements  pro- 
bably take  their  rise  through  a  process  of  central  "automatic" 
excitation. 

In  speaking  of  these  primordial  movements  as  active  pheno- 
mena, we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  the  presentative 
aspect  of  movement  considered  above  and  the  conative  aspect. 
A  movement,  say  of  the  right  arm,  is  presentative  in  so  far  as 
it  supplies  me  with  certain  sense-data  by  which  I  come  to 
know  something,  e.g,,  the  distance  traversed,  the  weight  lifted. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  active  or  conative  since  it  is  a  conscious 
exertion  or  is  characterised  by  the  feature  marked  off  above  as 
active  consciousness.  Now,  these  primordial  experiences  of 
movement,  although  they  are  not  volitional  processes  in  the 
full  sense,  that  is,  consciously  purposive,  arc  accompanied  by 
the  active  consciousness,  and  they  constitute,  as  wc  shall  sec, 
an  important  stage  in  the  first  development  of  voluntaiy  or 
conative  power. 


(D)  PRIMITIVE  PSYCHO-PHYSICAL  COMPLICA- 
TIONS. 

5  34.  Primitive  Conjunctions  of  Psychical  Elements.  While 
in  order  to  trace  the  development  of  the  child's  mind  we  have 
to  assume  under  each  of  its  three  phases  a  group  of  elements, 
or  simple  original  phenomena  organically  connected  with  primi- 
tive and  predetermined  modes  of   nervous  action,  wc  have 
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further  to  talie  note  of  certain  primordial  connexions  between 
these  dements.  The  nervous  system  is,  as  we  saw  above,  an 
organic  whole,  with  its  parts  variously  and  closely  intercon- 
nected, and  these  connexions  predetermine  corresponding  con- 
nexions in  the  child's  mental  life.  A  glance  at  some  of  the 
more  important  of  these  original  psycho-physical  arrangements 
lust  suffice. 
To  begin  with,  the  formation  of  our  various  intellectoal 
products,  our  perceptions  and  ideas  of  things,  are  determined 
not  merely  by  the  connexions  of  the  individual's  experience, 
but  to  some  extent  by  the  original  configuration  of  his  brain. 
Thus  it  is  presumable  that  that  complexity  of  sensation  which 
v/c  evcrj-whcre  find  when  wc  begin  to  analyse  it  (e.g.t  in  our 
gustatory  and  auditory  sensations)  is  determined  not  merely  by 
the  habitual  co-cxcitation  of  different  sensory  elements,  but  by 
primitive  cortical  connexions  between  these.  One  of  the  most 
important  and  universal  of  these  sensation-complexes,  the  com- 
plication of  passive  with  muscular  sensation,  which  will  be 
more  fully  illustrated  hereafter,  is  clearly  based  on  the  original 
organic  continuity  of  the  sensory-  and  motor  tracts.  There 
is  some  reason  to  suppose,  further,  that  the  conjunction 
of  sensations  belonging  to  disparate  senses,  e.g„  those  of 
touch  and  sight  in  the  perception  of  objects,  is  favoured  to 
some  extent  by  primitive  ner\'ous  connexions  or  original 
dispositions  in  the  corresponding  cortical  centres  to  act  con- 
jointly. 

Still  more  plainly  are  such  original  psycho-physical  complica- 
tions seen  in  the  domain  of  feeling.  Owing  to  the  preformation 
of  the  ner^'ous  system,  scnsc-ftc lings  are  from  the  first  rarely,  if 
ever,  perfectly  simple.  The  agreeable  or  disagreeable  stimula- 
tion of  a  nerve  of  special  sense,  when  of  sufficient  intensity, 
gives  rise  to  a  secondary  excitation  of  other  nerves,  and  more 
particularly  the  motor  fibres  which  run  to  the  so-called  volun- 
tary' muscles  and  to  the  viscera  or  vital  organs.  This  radiation 
or  diffusion  of  the  nervous  current  gives  rise  to  a  number  of 
secondary  sense-feelings.  In  this  way  feeling  is  by  the  very 
structure  of  our  nervous  system  a  complicated  phenomenon. 
The  efi'ects  of  this  complication  will  appear  more  plainly  by* 
and-by,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  structure  of  the  more 
complicated  feelings  or  emotions. 
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Lastly,  we  have  the  complications  involving  a  conative 
factor.  These  include,  first  of  all,  all  the  original  organic 
connexions  of  feeling  and  movement  already  spoken  of.  The 
tendency  in  all  sensory  stimuli,  in  the  degree  in  wliich  they 
excite  feeling  to  call  forth  motor  reactions,  will  be  found  to 
have  important  psychological  consequences.  Aa  wc  shall  sec 
by-and-by,  we  require  as  our  starting-point  in  the  development 
of  conation  an  instinctive  connexion  between  feeling  and  action. 
In  addition  to  this  fundamental  connexion,  there  are  other 
arrangements  favouring  particular  combinations  of  movement. 
Thus  the  uniformities  in  the  movements  of  the  limbs  among 
normal  children,  the  alternations  of  forward  and  backward 
swing,  the  alternative  movements  of  the  legs,  the  corresponding 
or  symmetrical  movements  of  the  eyes  (and  probably  the  arms), 
show  pretty  plainly  that  a  certain  rhythmic  succession  and 
co-ordtnation  of  simultaneous  factors  in  movement  is  prede- 
termined by  the  original  constitution  of  the  neuro-muscular 
mechanism. 


In  addition  to  lh«se  constant  and  [mpoitani  pilmitivc  connexion*  Ihere  ate 
mhera  or  a  more  exceptional  and  variable  character.  Ic  hai  been  pointed  out  thai 
owing  to  tbie  principle  of  irtadiation  or  diffusion  of  neivecurrenu  the  stimulation 
of  any  paniculai  conical  aiea  tendt  to  pais  over  into  other  area*.  It  is  probable 
that  ftotn  the  firEt  special  line*  of  dischai,gc  (or  tines  of  least  rerittance]  iavouf 
patttcular  diccciionH  of  tiie  ladiattvc  procciis.  Thus  in  the  cuiiouB  phenomenon 
known  as  concomitant  scn«ation  (Mitcmpfinduni;).  such  as  th«  exciiaiion  of  an 
or[i:anic  sensation  of  nausea  by  eenain  olfaciory  and  other  stimuli,  of  "  setting  the 
teeth  OD  edge"  b)-  certain  scratching  sounds,  we  may  suppose  the  efTcct  to  be 
piedetennined  by  the  special  structure  or  the  nervous  centres.  It  is  probable 
further  that  the  phenomenon  known  as  "  cnlnuced  hearing,"  that  is,  the  co-cxcitation 
with  a  paiticulsr  sensstlon  of  sound  of  a  definite  (sobjcclive)  sensation  of  colour,  a 
phenomenon  observed  In  a  number  of  pcisont  and  traceable  back  to  early  life,  is 
dependent  on  a  peculiar  pcefbimation  of  the  neive>cenues.> 

§  35-  5*/i«  Ranf^e  of  Instinct  in  Man.  The  precise  range  of 
such  primitive  psycho- physical  arrangements  in  the  case  of 
man  is  very  uncertain.  It  is  a  commonplace  in  biology  that 
the  higher  we  go  in  the  zoological  scale  the  less  is  the  indi- 
vidual's life  mechanically  predetermined  and  the  more  subject 

*  On  the  effect  of  irradiation  En  giving  rite  to  concomitant  sensation,  see  Lewes, 
Probltmt  of  Lift  and  Mind,  yd  series  (ii.),  p.  2&>  ("Double  Senwtion"),  On 
coloured  hcaritig,  connuk  Lcwvs,  ibid.  ;  Gallort,  /ngmVifi  imfo  Humnn  Family, 
p.  145  If. ;  and  Bleulei  and  Lchraaoo,  Zwangvtduigt  LUklemf'Jiaduiigtm  durck 
SckaiL 
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to  the  educative  agencies  of  his  experience.  Thus,  in  man  the 
range  of  instinct  is  far  narrower  that  in  the  lower  animals.  He 
cannot  walk  just  after  birth.  a&  the  calf  can  do;  still  less  can 
he  adjust  movements  to  definite  modifications  of  visual  impres- 
sion, as  the  newly-hatched  chick  is  able  to  do.*'  The  human 
nervous  system  is  eminently  plastic,  and  the  large  bulk  of 
its  arrangements  or  connexions  have  to  be  formed  in  the 
course,  and  by  the  help,  of  individual  e:iperience  and  educa- 
tion. 

At  the  same  time  the  careful  psychological  analysis  of  recent 
years,  aided  by  a  more  extended  and  more  exact  observation  of 
the  infant  mind,  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  in  man  too  the 
range  of  instinctive  disposition  is  much  more  considerable  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  Thus  even  in  the  case  of  actions  which 
have  to  be  acquired  and  rendered  perfect  by  a  process  of 
learning,  the  presence  of  a  co-operant  instinctive  factor  is  now 
recognised.  It  is  commonly  held  that  the  child's  use  of  his 
limbs,  and  of  his  vocal  organ,  is  predetermined  in  a  measure  by 
such  an  instinctive  or  connate  factor.  Kxamples  of  these 
instinctive  predispositions  blending  with  the  action  of  experi- 
ence will  meet  us  when  we  come  to  trace  the  early  development 
of  the  feelings  and  of  conation.' 

All  such  instinctive  or  connate  tendencies  must  be  regarded 
as  given  in  organic  connexion  with  the  primitive  constitution 
of  the  ner\'ous  centres.  Here  the  psychologist  has  been  wont 
to  pause.  To  trace  back  a  psychical  phenomenon  to  a  prim- 
ordial instinct  is,  according  to  this  \*iew,  to  have  reached 
the  goal  of  psychological  analysis.  The  modem  doctrine  of 
evolution,  however,  enables  us  to  go  further,  and  to  trace 
out  to  some  extent  the  antecedents  of  such  a  connate  endow- 
ment. 

S  36.  Origin  0/  Insliticts:  Heredity.  Connate  endowments 
are  either  specific,  that  is,  common  to  all  members  of  the 


'  For  aa  sccount  of  Mr.  Spal^ng's  obecivationB  on  the  pecking  of  chicken  jmt 
rdcascd&oni  their  shell,  and  of  other  perfect  Uistincis  amongatumadt.  KcRomiLnet, 
MdHtal  EeoiuliaH  in  Auimalj,  p.  i6t  S. 

*The  reader  mvtx  be  careful  to  note  that  the  terms  connate  and  initinctlvo 
(ortUke  innate  in  ita  Urst  cnidc  mcanini;)  do  not  mean  that  a  power  ii  Ailly  formed 
aai  rcaltKd  at  buih.  It  may  require  some  time  and  some  addition  of  (individual) 
eapchence  to  bring  Uw  inuinctive  endowment  Into  efhcient  action. 
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human  species,  or  variable  and  individual.  Our  various  nor- 
mal sensibilities  are  examples  of  the  former ;  native  Individual 
character  is  an  example  of  the  latter.' 

All  connate  or  congenital  endowments  arise  in  one  of  two 
ways :  either  as  the  result  of  those  unknown  influences  which 
cause  an  individual  to  var>'  and  differ  from  his  ancestors,  and 
which  we  call  accidental  variation ;  or  as  the  result  of  the 
conservative  force  of  heredity.  All  specific  endowments  are  of 
course  due  to  the  latter  agency.  The  normal  human  brain, 
with  its  correlated  psychical  capacities,  is,  like  the  human 
organism  as  a  whole,  the  result  of  the  hereditary  transmission 
of  specific  or  typical  characters  from  progenitor  to  offspring. 
Individual  endowments,  e^,,  a  trick  of  manner,  though  in 
many  cases  refenible  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
only  to  the  causes  which  produce  individual  variation,  are 
in  numerous  instances  traceable  also  to  the  action  of  heredity. 
It  has  long  been  observed  tliat  peculiar  physical  and  mental 
traits  are  apt  to  reappear  in  the  successive  generations  of  a 
family. 

Going  back  a  step  further,  we  may  ask  how  the  ancestor 
first  came  by  the  trait  which  he  is  thus  able  to  transmit.  If 
it  was  not  always  existent  it  must  at  some  moment  have 
been  come  by.  There  are  two  supposable  ways  in  which  it 
could  have  been  attained:  cither  it  was  acquired  by  the 
ancestor  as  the  result  of  his  experience  and  the  use  of 
certain  native  powers,  or  was  an  'accidental*  congenital  varia- 
tion of  his  organism.  An  example  of  the  first  would  be 
the  transmission  from  progenitor  to  offspring  of  a  special 
degree  of  muscular  agility  or  skill  acquired  by  long  and  ex- 
ceptional training;  an  illustration  of  tlie  latter  would  be  the 
reappearance  of  a  congenital  eccentricity  of  bodily  carriage 
or  gesture. 

Without  going  more  fully  into  this  difficult  and  much- 
debated  subject,  it  must  suffice  to  say  that,  according  to  Mr. 
Spencer  and  other  evolutionists,  the  transmission  of  an  improve- 
ment of  natural  capacity,  mental  as  well  as  bodily,  by  exercise 
and  training  is  not  only  a  reality  but  a  chief  determining  factor 

*  Individual  naiunl  endowments  may,  of  conrw,  be  common  to  certain 
varieticB  of  the  cpccict,  w  ibe  varying  impulfrcs  eniciing  imo  difTcicnuc  of  lacial 
and  national  tempciameDt. 
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in  the  evolution  of  the  race.  It  is  by  this  agency  that  each 
generation  transmits  (on  the  average)  a  slight  increment  of 
brain-power  to  its  successor,  and  that  the  continuous  exercise 
of  intelligence,  of  moral  feeling,  and  so  forth,  through  a  succes- 
sion of  generations  leads  to  a  perceptible  improvement  of  these 
powers. 

This  theory  of  mental  heredity  manifestly  tends  to  support 
the  conclusion  that  the  child  brings  with  it  into  the  world  an 
outfit  of  instinctive  tendencies  or  dispositions  constituting  the 
natural  basis  of  the  civilised  and  moralised  man.  These  ten- 
dencies, being  comparatively  late  in  their  acquirement  by  the 
race,  are  necessarily  inferior  in  strength  to  the  deeper-seated 
and  earlier- acquired  impulses  of  the  nature-man  or  savage.' 
At  the  same  time,  their  existence  (if  made  out)  even  in  a  feeble 
and  nascent  form  is  an  important  psycliological  fact.  It  goes 
to  show  that  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  individual,  both  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  is  not  wholly  the  result  of  experience  and 
education,  that  the  child  is  congenitally  so  fashioned  in  its 
neuro-psychical  oi^nisation  as  to  be  disposed  and  even  im- 
pelled to  move  along  the  path  of  normal  human  development. 
In  the  course  of  our  exposition  we  shall  have  occasion  to  illus- 
trate the  co-operation  of  such  inherited  intellectual  and  moral 
dispositions. 

In  thw  ibort  account  of  hRedUary  tianBmlssion  t  have  a«sQinc4,  with  Mr, 
Spencct  ind  ihe  olrfcT  evolution i sis,  thai  acquired  chaiaciets,  physical  and 
p«7GlucaI,  can  be  trariBmiiicd.  This  pioposition  has  lecently  been  vigoroueJy 
attacked  by  Prof,  Wctumann  and  oCheis.  According  to  them,  It  Is  only  consential 
attributes  «f  ancestors  that  leappear  in  descendant).  On  this  view,  axetcise  of 
organ  or  faculty,  thouch  carried  on  through  hundreds  of  g^neraiions,  would  pro* 
4bcc  no  dfcct  in  Iropioving  the  connate  powcii  of  d'cscendanta.  It  cannot  be  said, 
faovrevcT,  that  this  new  view  han.  as  ycl,  accommodated  itself  to  known  ps>'chica 
fhrnoniBna,  and  I  have  accotdingly  felt  juatified  in  standing  by  the  older  view.* 


*  Aecording  to  the  current  doctrine  of  evolution,  what  ts  acqoircd  In  the  later 
•ta^^  of  racial  dcvelojiment  in  weaker,  or  In*  perfectly  organiacd  into  an  inntinct, 
in  the  individua),  and  also  appears  Uici,  according  to  the  supponition  that  the 
order  cE  development  of  the  individual  represents  in  its  main  phaMs  that  cf  the 
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*  On  the  doctrine  of  heredity  as  applied  to  mind,  see  Th.  Ribots,  Or  Htrtdify/ 
H,  Spencer,  PriicifUt  of  Bialogy,  pt,  u.  chap.  viii. ;  and  Weissmann,  tXiQ!fi  U}<m 
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Fiv*  Senses  of  Man.  A  detuled  exposition  of  seoBation  is  contained  in  Prof.  Bain's 
Compendium  of  Mental  Scienc4  (boolc  ii.}-  With  this  may  be  compared  the  rlsumi 
of  the  lacts  in  M.  Taine'a  work  On  Intelligttue,  pL  i.  bk.  iii.  The  results  of  more 
exact  experimental  research  into  the  properties  of  sensation  (psycho-physical 
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Di«  Stele  du  Kindet ;  and  P10&  W.  James,  PritteipUt  ofP^chology,  chap.  xxiv. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


MENTAL  ELABORATION :  ATTENTION, 


5  I.  Nature  of  Psychical  Elaboration.  Having  briefly  sur- 
vejed  the  prinulive  elements  of  our  psychical  life,  wc  proceed 
to  study  the  processes  by  which  these  are  elaborated  into 
the  several  later  products,  ideas,  thoughts,  complex  emotional 
states,  etc. 

According  to  our  general  conception  of  mental  activity  as 
conditioned  by  nervous  action,  we  have  to  regard  these  processes 
of  elaboration  as  in  a  manner  mechanical.  That  is  to  say,  as 
psycho-physical  operations  they  must  be  supposed  to  involve 
and  to  depend  on  mechanical  movements  in  the  central  nervous 
structures.  At  the  same  time,  since  the  processes  are  conscious 
processes,  we  may  be  allowed  to  speak  of  them  as  the  mind's 
elaboration  of  its  material.  The  forms  of  this  elaboration  must 
be  studied  in  the  conscious  processes  themselves.  As  will 
appear  presently,  our  knowledge  of  the  nervous  processes  in- 
volved helps  us  as  yet  only  very  slightly  to  understand  these 
forms. 

In  analysing  the  process  of  psychical  elaboration  into  its 
constituent  processes,  we  shall  be  chiefly  concerned  with  intel- 
lectual development,  or  the  elaboration  of  ideas,  thoughts,  etc., 
out  of  sensations.  It  is  here  that  we  can  most  plainly  see  into 
the  nature  of  psychical  elaboration  ;  and  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  development  of  feeling  and  of  volition  will  proceed  by 
closely  analogous  processes. 

5  2.  Attention  as  a  Factor  in  Elaboration.  The  place  of 
attention  in  our  mental  life  has  already  been  roughly  defined. 
It  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  active  side  or  phase  of  mind,  and  as 
such  will  have  to  be  studied  under  the  head  of  conation.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  present  in  a  measure  in  all  fuUy-develofed 
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or  distinct  conscious  states,  and  is  the  great  determining  factor 
in  the  raising  of  psychical  phenomena  to  the  dignity  of  clear 
well-defined  states.  Thus  the  development  of  a  sensation,  say 
of  sound,  into  a  steady  distinct  form  of  consciousness  implies, 
over  and  above  the  process  of  sensory  slimutation,  some  ad- 
ditional central  responsive  action  whicli  we  call  attention.  This 
responsive  action^  by  giving  persistence  and  definiteness  to  the 
materia!  of  sensation,  underlies  the  whole  process  known  as  the 
intcHectual  elaboration  of  sensuous  material. 

It  follows  that  we  must  at  the  very  outset  make  a  prcH- 
minaiy  study  of  the  process  of  attention,  Here,  however,  we 
shall  be  concerned  with  attention  mainly  as  a  determining 
factor.  The  understanding  of  it  as  itself  determined,  more 
particularly  by  feeling  and  conation,  will  only  be  possible  after 
a  study  of  these  two  domains  of  phenomena. 

§  3'  Definition  of  Attejitiott.  It  is  only  possible  to  define 
attention  on  its  subjective  side,  as  mental  activity  immediately 
resulting  in  a  raising  in  point  of  intensity  completeness  and 
definiteness  of  certain  sensations  or  other  psychical  phenomena, 
and  a  corresponding  lowering  of  any  other  simultaneously- 
presented  sensations,  etc.* 

In  thus  describing  attention  as  activity  we  are  not  making 
any  asiiumption  with  respect  to  an  active  spiritual  principle. 
We  mean  simply  that  as  a  psychical  process  attention  has  the 
characteristics  of  our  conscious  active  states  in  general,  which 
characteristics  are  known  by  such  expressions  as  sense  of  exer- 
tion, effort  and  strain. 

It  is  implied  in  this  definition  that  attention  has  its  direction 
determined  by  a  particular  psychical  content,  as  a  sensation  of 
colour.  These  "  objects  of  attention,"  as  they  are  called,  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  external  objects  which  are  supposed 
10  exist  independently  of  the  individual  percipient  mind.' 
Objects  of  attention  are  psychical  phenomena  forming  con- 


'  Op  the  tcladon  of  attention  to  the  prctcntative  »nd  to  the  other  consiiiucnu 
of  mind,  sre  above,  p.  77.  Attention  hM  been  likened  to  the  fixation  of  the  eyt  on 
a  certain  point  In  the  field  {Click  punk  I),  which  in  coniequence  becomci  diuinct, 
uhile  other  points  tre  relatively  indiatinct. 

'  Thit  idea  oC  objects  external  to,  and  independent  of,  the  mind  i*  extra. 
[kftychological  and  philosophical  It  will  be  rcfi-ircd  to  wlicn  we  take  up  the  kubjecl 
0/  ten  tC' perception. 
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Btifuents  of  some  individual  mind.  Thus,  when  I  attend  to  a 
colour,  the  process  really  involves  a  psychical  reaction  on  the 
sensation  of  colour  given  or  presented  to,  or  occurring  in,  my 
individual  mind. 

Objects  of  attention  are  either  sensations,  and  their  com- 
binations, sensation -complexes,  or  what  we  call  ideas  or  re- 
presentations, e.g.,  the  idea  or  mental  image  of  a  colour.  In 
this  preliminary  account  of  attention  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
as  far  as  possible  to  the  earlier  and  "outer"  direction  of  atten- 
tion, vix.,  attention  to  sensations.  The  process  of  "inner" 
attention,  or  attention  to  ideas,  will  be  dealt  with  more  fully 
hereafter. 

Attention  in  its  simplest  form  is  thus  to  be  conceived  on  its 
subjective  side  as  a  kind  of  mental  reaction  upon  a  sensation 
already  partially  excited  by  the  proper  peripheral  process  of 
stimulation.  This  reaction,  again,  in  all  simple  cases  at  least, 
must  be  viewed  as  arising  out  of  the  partial  excitation  or 
subcxcitation  of  the  psycho-physical  process  in  sensation, 
which  process  thus  constitutes  the  stimulus  or  excitant  of 
attention 


I  3d,  Rttalton  d/  Attention  to  its  Ohjeti.  The  iclaTion  of  zttcntion  to  tts 
object  has  given  rise  lo  much  diHiculiy.  Out  common  way  of  describing  tliie  seems 
to  imply  a  ps>-cho!oKtc3t  du:illsm,  a  leady-madc  teneation  or  pfcecntxtion  oa  one 
lidc  and  the  mind  ready  to  cotifront  it  on  the  other.  It  is  this  mode  ol  conception, 
■long  with  the  Bmbiguity  of  the  word  activity,  which  has  &vQuted  the  notion  itxax 
■ncocton  ia  a  direct  manifcktiition  of  an  active  spiritual  principle,  tb'  survey  \y  the 
c{o  of  ita  owa  states  or  phenomena.  Tb>4  dctactiinf:  of  atte-ition  &om  the 
psychical  content  which  is  its  ob;cct  has  called  furth  by  way  of  reaction  the  view 
thai  tltere  is  no  such  thing  as  a  separate  process  of  attention,  and  that,  to  use  the 
wofdsof  CondilUc,  (^called  attention  is  nothing  but  (lie  triinsronnalion  which  a 
Mnsaiion  ondctgocs  when  it  prcdommatcs  by  its  vivacity. 

Acccwding  to  the  view  here  adopted,  both  of  these  extreme  conceptions  are 
ctToneoua.  There  it  an  active  procex>  of  attention  which  in  many  cues,  if  not  in 
•II,  makes  its  pretence  known  by  a  characteristic  scntalion  oi  feeling  of  effort  or 
■Uain.  On  the  other  hand,  this  process  Is  not  distinct  from  the  rully-dcvc loped 
•enaation.  bttt,  on  the  contrary,  a  main  factor  in  its  production.  What  really  occurs 
ia  the  partial  emergence  of  a  sensation  as  a  sub-conscious  element.  This  acts  as  a 
cthnulua  and  excites  the  reflex  process  of  attention.  The  addition  of  this  proccssof 
attention  9cr\-es,  through  its  confluence  or  coincidence  with  the  sensation,  to 
iaicasify  and  heighten  it  in  the  manner  dcscnbed.  1'he  whole  process  may  be 
soaghly  symbolized  thus :  s  +  a  =  aS,  where  the  small  s  represents  the  Ecn&ntion 
in  ita  sub-conscious,  the  targe  S  the  senaalion  in  its  fully  conscious  phase.  The 
(premston  aS  indicates  that  the  result  of  the  sddiiion  of  the  process  of  aitcniioa  ia 
not  merely  to  inlennfy  the  sensation,  but  to  generate  I  new  psychical  product.  In 
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>\-hich  we  can  dictingutth  as  conMilti«nu  the  petfrctnl  lensation  and  the  conKtoof 
exeition  or  ttrain  in  ihe  zttemiQn  itself,* 

5  3i.  Positive  and  Negative  Aspect  of  Attention.  Again,  our 
definition  of  atteDtion  implies  that  it  is  at  once  a  reinforcing 
and  a  weakening  of  psychical  contents.  We  cannot  attend  in 
one  direction  and  so  intensify  a  particular  presentative  element 
without,  ipso  facto,  withdrawing  attention  from  other  directions, 
that  is  to  say,  inhibiting  other  simultaneous  presentations,  or 
the  tendency  of  these  to  rise  into  consciousness.  Attention 
has  thus  at  once  a  positive  or  furthering,  and  a  negative  or 
hindering  function :  it  is  a  narrowing  or  concentrating  of  con- 
sciousness, that  is,  a  converging  of  the  light  of  consciousness 
on  a  definite  spot,  and  a  correlative  darkening  of  the  rest  of  the 
field.  This  inhibitory  or  obstruclive  effect,  though  most  dis- 
tinctly manifested  in  the  higher  foitns  of  attention,  is  always 
present.  In  proportion  as  the  energy  of  attention  is  absorbed 
in  anyone  direction,  all  other  presentative  elements  sink  into 
obscurity.  A  baby  staring  at  a  bright  bauble  is  for  the  moment 
all  visual  consciousness,  and  loses  account  of  its  organic  sen- 
sations, though  these  may  just  before  have  been  not  only 
distinctly  present  but  overmastering.  In  many  of  the  higher 
forms  of  attention,  specially  spoken  of  as  concentration  of 
mind,  wc  carry  out  particular  movements  in  order  to  aid  this 
process  of  quenching  in'clcvant  and  rival  sensations,  as  in 
closing  the  eyes  when  listening.  It  is  through  tliis  selective 
and  restrictive  function  that  attention  subserves  what  has 
been  called  the  "  unity  of  consciousness,"  that  is  to  say,  its 
tendency  to  assume  the  form  of  a  single  succession  of  psychical 
stalcs." 


*  The  dualiiin  bcre  icferTrd  to  may  \>t  found  itlustrated  tr  the  coimnon  accotmts 
of  Bttentioitr  ax  those  ghen  by  Hamilton  in  his  Ltelnrtt  oti  Miltifkyiiit,  and 
Carpcntci  in  his  Menla!  Phyuolo^.  Ward'i  way  of  viewing  attention  Ja  avowedly 
based  on  the  distinciion  of  sub-conaciDus  prcscnutions  aa  'objects'  and  a 
concentration  of  coDBciousncss  upon  these  {artlcte  " PsycholOjry,"  Eneychp. 
Bhlann.) ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  StuRipf*i  otherwise  excellent  discussion  of 
attention,  ap,  eit.,  t.  33  and  ii.  312  and  3S9.  On  the  other  hand.  Bradley  goes  to 
the  other  exlrcme,  and,  like  Maud«ley,  would  climinMe  the  factor  of  aticntion  as 
activity  and  resolve  the  expcricnccofsensaijon-hcighlening  attention  into  a  complex 
of  lenutional  and  ideational  elemcnls.     [Mind,  xi.  p.  305  S.) 

■  Cf.  above,  p.  77  ^  Ribot  calls  attention  a  tendency  towards  monoidcikra. 
Me  Pfy<kologi4  d<  VAttnlhn,  p.  g. 
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Thrt  distinct  emer^ncc  and  predominance  of  ceit&in  picscntativc  elements  with 
(he  tnbmcTgence  of  otheis  has  been  treated  by  Hcrbut  and  bis  followers  apart 
fiom  attention  u  s  rtsolt  of  forces  inherent  in  the  elements  thcm&elvci,  vis.,  a 
Mrhinc  to  idliu  itself  in  each  prcacniation,  and  a  sort  of  suuggle  for  cxisienM 
■awii(  unultanoous  clcmcnu  which,  act  on  one  another  according  to  certain  lawi 
of  matnal  furiheranc«  and  arrest.  No  doubt  there  is,  at  we  shall  see  prewntty,  in 
tbe  psycfao- physical  proceas  of  sensation  a  force  which  serves  to  wciire  its  pre- 
dominance  by  determining  the  cuncnt  or  attention  to  set  in  a  reflex  manner  in  that 
direction;  but  the  predomi nance  is  to  he  regarded  as  a  direct  rei^ulc  of  this  rein- 
forcement by  auention.  This  is  manifestly  so  in  many  cases,  and  is  presumably 
•o  in  aU.i 

§  y.  Df^ree$  of  Aticntion:  IriatUtttion.  It  follows  further 
from  our  definition  of  attention  that  it  is  a  process  of  varying 
degrees  of  strength  or  intensity  as  well  as  of  duration.  We 
popularly  talk  of  attending  only  where  we  exert  a  specially 
high  degree  of  exertion,  and  do  so  moreover  by  what  is  called 
B  volitional  effort.  But  the  activity  of  attention  reaches  far 
below  this  exceptional  effort.  There  may  he  momentary  risings 
of  attention.  fij<;itive  glances  of  the  mental  eye,  of  which  we 
are  only  half  aware  immediately  aftcnvards.  Such  swift  and 
instantly-forgotten  movements  of  attention  play  a  large  part  ia 
the  developed  mental  life  of  the  adult. 

According  to  this  view  we  shall  recognise  a  scale  of  atten- 
tion. At  the  upper  extreme  will  be  that  maximum  effort, 
maximum  in  respect  of  intensity  and  of  duration,  which  we 
very  rarely  give  to  things  that  most  profoundly  impress  and 
occupy  us.  At  the  lower  extreme  we  have  a  barely-appreciable 
amount  of  conscious  activity. 

The  position  of  this  lower  limit  fixes  the  estent  of  non- 
attention  or  inattention,  that  is,  the  absence  of  mental 
activit}'.*  How  far  during  the  maintenance  of  conscious  life 
we  ever  realise  a  state  of  inattention  as  thus  defined  is  doubtful. 
Thus,  though  attention  is  commonly  said  to  be  absent  during 
sleep,  a  closer  study  of  our  dream-experiences  shows  that  this 

*  For  in  account  of  Hcrbart'a  mechanism  of  presentation,  contention  and 
mutual  ancsl,  see  Mr,  Stout's  exposition  of  "The  Herbaiiian  I'fiycholo^"  In 
Mind,  voL  xiii.  Mr.  Bradley  views  tlic  matter  in  a  similar  way  in  the  arttcte 
JnM  referred  lo,  "  Is  there  any  Special  Activity  of  Attention  ?  "    {Mind,  xL  p.  305.) 

*  Inoitcntton  as  thus  understood  must  obviously  be  dJstinfulshed  from  that 
•ifAdrttVtfl  of  aitcntton  which  has  Just  been  spoken  oL  An  "inattentive"  hearer 
of  a  discouiae  may  be  inattentive  in  the  complete  sen.ie,  [ncnially  drowsy,  ot 
metcljr  transferring  bis  cooKious  activity  to  other  matters. 
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is  by  no  means  literally  true.^  However  this  be,  it  may  be  said 
that  wc  approximate  to  such  a  point  of  inattention  in  all  states 
of  mental  languor,  dro\vs)ness,  mental  fatigue,  and  so  forth. 
The  chaiacteristics  of  this  state  of  inattention  are  relaxation  ol  ■ 
effort,  or  cessation  of  the  strain  of  attention,  and  a  substitution 
for  a  restrictive  predominance  of  certain  psychical  elements,  of  a 
levelling  of  the  mental  state  down  to  a  crowd  of  equally-confused 
sensations.  These  features  of  inattention  are  brought  out  by 
the  common  expression  "  scattering "  or  *'  dispersion "  ol 
thoughts,  and  the  corresponding  t'rcnth  term  dislractum  (c/, 
the  German  ZerslreutlieU).^  ^M 

The  demarciUion  of  the  limits  of  attenllon  is  a  matter  of  pccuIUu  difficolly. 
We  can  broadly  diEtin^^i&h  special  cfTons  or  attention  from  stales  of  comparative 
relaxation,  but  to  fix  the  exact  point  where  all  attention  disappears  seeins  impossible. . 
It  miy  be  »aid  however  that  those  p»ychologi«ls  who,  following  the  new  and 
tempting  pnycho-phy-sLcal  path,  look  en  attention  as  tomeihing  quite  accidental  and 
occasional  misapprehend  (be  whole  atiuctuie  of  our  mental  life.  Science,  unlike 
law,  has  to  cue  for  minimal  quantitict,  and  the  ovwioolcing  of  tbc  lowei  intensities 
of  a  psyditcal  phenomena  may  lead  to  radical  eiioi. 

In  contiadiBtinction  to  the  broad  definition  of  attention  here  given,  othet 
definitions  confine  the  term  to  particular  modes  of  manifestation.  Thus  Stumpf 
would  deny  that  wc  attend  to  a  box  on  the  car.*  The  phenomenon  of  "  com- 
pelled attention,"  a.i  it  has  been  called,  will  occupy  as  presently.  Here  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  though  the  oncoming  of  attention  is  peculiar  in  this  case  the 
fact  of  the  activity  is  indisputable.  One  would  like  to  know  the  fortunate  man  whtt 
could  receive  a  box  on  the  ear  and  net  attend  to  it. 

It  may  perhaps  be  as  well  10  add  that  in  the  entreme  case  of  intense  and 
prolonged  concentration  on  a  single  'object'  we  get,  according  to  the  principle 
that  extremes  meet,  an  spptoach  to  the  state  of  relaxation  or  dissipated  activity. 
The  known  somnolent  cBects  of  fixating  an  object  with  the  eye,  and  the  stale  o( 
stupor  into  which  the  ecstatic  vuionist  bpscs,  are  illuiuations  of  the  principle  that 
too  restricted  an  attention  (persistent  monoideism)  issues  in  a  tesull  oot  unlike 
what  we  all  call  inattention.* 

'  See  my  volume,  lltutions,  p.  tTa  f. 

*  See  James,  PritKipUs  of  Ptyehology,  L  404.  This  condition  oT  mental 
dispersion  is,  according  to  Exncr,  capable  of  being  brought  on  voluntarily  when 
trying  to  foil  asleep.  1  myself  can  bring  on  the  state  for  very  short  periods, 
though  being  a  very  bad  sleeper  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  carrying  it  to  th« 
point  of  jailing  asleep.  ^ 

■  Tonptyekalogit,  il.  p,  j8j,  ™ 

*  Ward  widens  the  denoution  of  the  term  attention  to  the  Utmost  so  aa  to  make 
It  a  constant  &c(0(  in  psychical  states  {lac.  eit.,  p.  44).  He  does  not  however  treat 
of  attention  aa  a  consciout  process,  but  merely  aa  a  bctor  which  we  have  to  assame 
feypothetically  in  order  to  account  for  changes  tn  the  conscious  Aeld.  Kibot,  in  hb 
monograph,  Ptyekolffgit  d4  I'AUtntion,  tends,  on  the  other  hand,  to  confine  tha 
term  attention  to  the  more  marked  tnaniCestations  (sec,  among  other  passages,  p.  7). 
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\  4.  Nervom  Process  in  Attention.  We  have  ttius  tar  con- 
sidered attention  merely  on  its  subjective  side  as  a  mode  of 
consciousness.  Since  attention  is  a  process  in  time,  a  psychical 
event  that  follows  the  first  sub-conscious  phase  of  sensation,  it 
is  reasonable  tn  expect  that  the  study  of  it  as  a  psycho-physical 
process  will  help  us  in  understanding  its  nature  and  its  effects. 
Accordingly,  we  may  proceed  to  consider  what  is  known  of  its 
objective  side,  %.€.,  of  the  ner\'ous  process  which  underlies  it. 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  general  type  of  the  p^cho- 
physical  process  is  reflex  or  "  sensori-motor,"  a  sensory  process 
being  followed  by  some  motor  reaction.  The  nature  of  this 
motor  reaction  will  be  more  fully  studied  when  we  come  on  to 
the  subject  of  conation.  For  the  present  we  arc  concerned 
merely  with  its  bearing  on  attention.  Observation  of  the  state 
of  attention  itself,  as  well  as  the  general  consideration  that 
all  psychical  processes  involve  some  motor  factor,  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  attention  in  every  case  is  accompanied  by  some 
amount  of  motor  innervation,  and  probably  also  by  some  amount 
of  muscular  contraction.'' 

(a)  Muscular  Eleaunt  in  Sensatiottal  A  tientum.  For  the  present 
we  may  confine  ourselves  to  the  earlier  and  simpler  form  of 
attention,  viz.,  to  sensations,  or  sensational  attention.  That 
there  is  a  muscular  process  carried  out  in  connexion  with  our 
sensations  is  evident,  at  least  in  most  cases.  Thus,  when  we 
are  looking  at  an  object  attentively,  we  are  carr)'ing  out  a  num- 
ber of  motor  adjustments,  such  as  accommodation  of  the  lens, 
alteration  of  convergence,  turning  the  eyes  in  the  direction  of 
the  object,  which  subserve  perfect  vision,  or  vision  of  maximum 
distinctness.  Along  with  these  eye-movements  there  are  head- 
movements  which  scr\'e  the  same  purpose.  Again,  in  actuall 
touching  we  tend  to  bring  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the  skin  to' 
bear  on  the  object,  just  as  in  looking  we  bring  the  most  sensi- 
ti\'e  part  of  the  retina.  In  listening  attentively  there  are 
corresponding  adjustments,  and  more  particularly  movements 
of  the  head.' 


*  Thu  lut  is,  of  couTW,  specialljr  inaisiod  on  by  those  who  regard  crar  mnsealtr 
[  anSBiioiw  as  wholly  the  result  of  periphery  changes.    Those,  on  Uic  other  band, 
vho  view  It  as  in  pari  centrally  excited  could  hold  that  the  motor  coneomitant  In 
wumioa  may  be  i^ealci  than  the  amount  of  peripheral  muscular  contraction. 

■  Hovencnu  ol  the  ontet  ear  are  not  possible  in  the  caac  of  mou  men.    The 
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These  muscular  actions  are,  it  is  evident,  directly  subservient 
to  that  clearness  and  distinctness  of  impression  which  it  is  the 
business  uf  attention  to  secure.  Hence  it  seems  right  to  connect 
them  with  attention.  13ut  more,  there  is  every  reason  to  sup-  I 
pose  that  they  contribute  the  characteristic  psychical  factor 
itself,  viz.,  the  sensation  of  tension,  strain  or  exertion.  Close 
inspection  will  show,  indeed,  that  in  attending  to  a  colour  or  a 
sound  the  distinctive  complexion  of  the  experience  is  given  by 
that  active  consciousness  which  is  the  essential  ingredient  in 
all  muscular  sensations. 

According  to  this  view,  the  intensity  of  the  strain  in  attention 
will  depend  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  on  the  total  muscular 
tension.'  It  has  been  pointed  out  above  that  very  unlike 
amounts  of  muscular  work  may  issue  in  the  same  apparent 
result,  a  particular  movement,  or  the  maintenance  of  a  par- 
ticular position,  provided  that  the  ratio  of  tensions  in  the 
opposing  (antagonist)  muscles  remains  unaltered.  Steadfast, 
close  seeing,  as  in  microscopic  observation,  involves  a  good  deal 
of  such  opposed  or  counteracted  tension  of  the  ocular  muscles, 
as  well  as  of  the  muscles  which  keep  the  head  steady. 

In  addition  to  this  muscular  element  in  sensaitonal  atten- 
tion connected  with  the  due  control  of  the  particular  peripheral 
organ  engaged,  there  arc  other  concomitant  muscular  actions. 
Some  of  these,  as  characteristic  movements  of  the  mouth, 
appear  so  early  and  so  commonly  that  they  probably  depend 
on  common  congenital  arrangements ;  others  arc  distinctly  ■ 
acquired.  This  applies  to  certain  useful  movements,  more 
particularly  shutting  the  eyes,  as  some  persons  uniformly  do 
when  they  want  to  touch  exactly,  or,  like  Goethe,  want  to  listen  ■ 
as  well  as  possible  to  music.  These  concomitant  movements 
manifestly  add  a  further  element  of  active  consciousness  to  the 
state  of  attention.  I 

Lastly,  reference  may  be  made  to  that  part  of  the  muscular 
concomitant  of  attention  which  shows  itself  in  the  ittbibiiion  of   - 
movement.    It  is  evident  that  a  general  stillness  or  motionless-  | 

altersLLioni  of  the  teniion  of  th«  i>-TnpanDni,  whicb  have  oRcn  been  regtrded  m 
B  main  motor  factot  in  the  hearing  of  tonci,  uc  exceedingly  problcmalic.  (See 
Sttu»pf,  TtiuftyehoiogU,  it.  294  t) 

*  Not  csctuiively  if  the  acnsailon  orttrain  can  be  itDpplied  by  a  process  of  CCO* 

ml  innervaiion  which  iiopi  ahoii  of  pcriE'lieral  musculai  work. 
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ness  of  the  bodj'  is  useful  to  close  sense-obsen'atioa  The  keeping 
of  the  eyes  and  head  steady  already  illustrates  this  inhibition  of 
movement.  Other  illustrations  of  it  arc  the  cessation  of  loco- 
raotion  when  wc  want  to  listen  or  othenvise  attend  to  sensa- 
tions. Even  the  slight  disturbing  movements  due  to  breathing 
are  inhibited  when  we  attend  with  thebigher  degrees  of  intensity. 
A  man  looking  intently  will  involuntarily  hold  his  breath.  This 
inhibition  of  movement  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
rcltrxation  of  muscular  activity.  It  is,  as  we  shall  see,  brought 
about  bytcnsion  in  opposing  muscles,  and  so  adds  new  elements 
of  conscious  strain  to  all  the  more  energetic  forms  of  attention.* 

It  would  thus  appear,  so  far  as  sensational  attention  is  con- 
cerned, that  muscular  sensation  is  not  only  a  constant  element, 
but  varies  in  intensity  and  volume  or  extent  with  the  amount  of 
attention.  It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  to  regard  it  as  the 
main  determinant  factor  in  the  process. 

ib)  Mmcular  EUment  in  Ideational  Atknttcfn.  We  may  now 
pass  to  the  more  difficult  case  of  attention  to  ideas,  "  internal  " 
or  ideational  attention.  Wc  cannot  of  course  as  yet  give  a  full 
account  of  this  higher  process.  Suffice  it  to  say,  in  order  to 
deal  at  this  stage  with  the  question  of  the  physiolo^cal  process 
in  attention,  that  wc  assume  an  idea,  e.g.,  of  a  colour,  to  be 
correlated  with  some  action  of  the  same  central  (cortical) 
elements  that  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  corres- 
ponding sensation. 

That  in  ideational  attention,  e-g.^  tr^-in^  to  think  of  some- 
thing,  a  muscular  clement  is  present  may  easily  be  noted.  Thus 
when  we  try  to  \-isualise,  that  is,  imagine  a  visible  object,  as  a 
coloar*  wc  can  detect  a  sensation  of  muscular  strain  which  is 
referrible  to  the  peripheral  apparatus  engaged  in  actual  seeing, 
m.,  the  muscles  of  the  eye  and  the  surrounding  muscles  {e.g., 
those  by  which  frowning  is  carried  out),  also  those  muscles  of  the 
Deck  by  which  movements  and  fixations  of  the  head  are  effected.' 
Such  muscular  actions  may  be  viewed  as  a  survival  or  partial 
reproduction  of  the  motor  concomitants  of  the  original  sensation. 

'  See  Miinttciberg,  Btitragt,  L  p.  138.  Accoi^ing  lo  F^i^  all  itteniion  (rcRcx 
uA  voluntary)  is  Accompanied  by  a  genet  al  b&l&ncing  tension  of  the  m.iKle*,  which 
t»  ■  aecciUjy  tuppott  of  the  special  total  tensioa.  (Sec  Rnut  fkiioujfkiqu*,  Ann. 
vt.  (1890).  p.  i53  ff) 

■  See  Hiinneibtrg,  Btitrag*,  i.  p.  151  tt. 
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In  addition  to  these  there  are,  as  In  the  case  of  sensational 
attention,  concomitant  muscular  actions,  ^s  those  in  certain 
regions  of  the  skin  of  the  head,  on  which  Fechner  lays  stress,* 
compressive  movements  of  the  mouth,  etc.  In  certain  cases 
also  we  get  individual  associated  movements,  as  the  fixing  of 
the  eye  on  a  favourite  spot  in  the  room  when  we  want  to  think 
intently,  and  the  common  trick  of  fumbHng  with  a  button 
obsen-able  in  nervous  persons  when  trying  to  think."  Further, 
we  have  in  ideational  as  in  sensational  attention  an  inhibition 
of  diffuse  disturbing  movement  Thus,  during  a  prolonged 
effort  of  thought,  the  head  is  apt  to  be  fixed,  the  breath  held, 
as  seen  in  the  French  expression  de  longm  haldne,  and  so  forth.' 

These  motor  concomitants  of  ideational  attention,  like  those 
of  sensational  attention,  serve  to  some  extent  at  least  to  ensure 
distinctness  in  the  psychical  result.  Thus  it  seems  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  since  a  certain  variety  of  muscular  action  is 
organically  related  to  a  particular  mode  of  sensation,  the 
renewal  of  that  action  and  its  psychical  concomitant  would  fend 
to  reinstate  the  idea  of  the  sensation.  This  is  the  result  of 
those  Laws  of  Association  which  will  be  considered  presently. 
For  a  like  reason  certain  at  least  of  the  concomitant  motor 
actions  would  be  auxiliary  to  vivid  and  distinct  ideation.  In 
some  cases,  morever,  the  efi^ect  would  be  still  more  marked. 
Thus,  as  pointed  out  by  Bain,  Lange  and  others,  when  we 
imagine  a  line  or  a  circle  we  tend  to  carry  out  ocular  move- 
ments corresponding  to  those  by  which  we  should  actually  trace 
the  particular  form  with  the  eyes.* 

(c)  Other  Physiological  Correlatives  of  Attenttan.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  motor  factor,  large  as  it  is,  is 
the  whole  of  the  physiological  process  in  attention.  The 
intensiQcation  and  clearer  delinition  of  a  sensation  of  sound  or 

I  Elrmtntt  dtr  Pi/ehi>-phyoi,  It.  pi  475  fT. 

*  Scou  gives  t  good  instance  of  thiain  hU  autobioi^aphy.  W'hen  U  Khool.br 
itn  bcaicn  in  cl&sa  by  a  boy  who,  whcnevu  called  on  to  aniwci  qucstioai,  fumbled 
with  3  cniain  bution  of  hti  wBi«tcoat.  Scott,  noucing  ihia,  maliciously  cat  off  the 
DMra]  implement,  and  by  tbui  putting  hit  rival  kon  d$  combat  easily  wok  his  place 
■t  the  top  of  the  clan. 

*See  Levres,  PfMimi  a/ Li/t  wiii  Mind,  third  aeriei,  p.  18SL 

■  Another  occasional  motor  concomitvii  of  ideations!  silmtioti  {•  a  subexcita- 
tion  of  the  muscular  pToccst  of  Brticulation.  This  wHI  be  beil  coniideied,  how* 
ever,  when  we  ticat  of  the  ideational  ptoccvsee. 
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colour  by  attention  probably  involves  a  further  neural  process, 
vix.,  a  centrally  initiated  excitation  of  the  particular  sensory 
cortical  area  engaged.  That  this  is  present  in  all  the  higher 
kinds  of  attention  is  certain.  As  we  shall  see  by-and-by,  a 
carefully  directed  attention  to  sensation  is  prepared  by  some 
preliminary  ideational  activity,  which  we  call  looking  out  for  a 
thing,  or  expectation.  This  ideational  activity  involves  on  the 
physiological  side  a  sub-excitation  of  the  particular  cortical  area 
which  is  to  be  fully  excited  by  the  peripheral  stimulus.  And  it 
is  easy  to  understand  how  it  may  serve  to  reinforce  the  effects 
of  the  latter.  It  is  possible  that  something  analogous  to  this 
central  sub-excitation  is  present  in  all  cases,  though  we  are  not 
as  yet  able  to  give  scientific  dchnlteness  to  this  supposition. 

That  the  muitcutxi  action  U  not  the  whole  of  the  neuriU  process  tn  attentian  it 
Mmmiil  by  the  fact  that  we  can  attend  in  the  absence  of  musculu  luljustmenl. 
That,  aa  Kclmholtz  points  out,  we  can  attend  to  an  object  in  the  peripheral  parts 
or  ibe  Bcld  of  viaion  without  moving  the  eye  towards  it.'  The  inlcn«ification  of 
the  paiticulai  coloui-elcmcnt  that  certainty  lakes  place  in  this  case  woald  be  readily 
explained  by  the  suppoailion  that  the  pailiculai  cortical  process  corresponding  to 
thi*  cleinentwzR  nomehow  centrally  ictiiforccd.  The  co>opciation  of  >iich  a  central 
ideational  proccai  in  tendered  probable  also  in  the  case  of  attention  to  Ncnsaticms  ed 
wand,  where  the  procew  ofmuncuUi  adjustment  necms  to  be  gieaily  rcsmcied.* 

Tbt  qocsdon  by  what  special  ayipaiaiUB  such  actiQn  is  cairicd  out  is  not  eaay 
to  uswcr.  If  we  asHuroe  a  certain  motor  tract  in  the  frontal  re^on  of  the  cortca. 
which  is  known  to  be  a  special  centre  for  movcmcnt«  of  the  head  and  eyes,  to  be 
ipecially  engaged  in  all  the  higher  ideational  attention,  we  may  with  Wundt 
eonjKtsrc  that  there  is  some  path  by  which  nervous  excitation  may  be  propagated 
directly  from  thia  motor  region  to  the  particular  Eensory  centres  engaged  tn 
letuation  and  idcaiton.  Such  a  process,  being  analogous  to  one  of  motor  inner. 
vatioo,  might  (on  the  'efferent'  theory  of  the  muRCutar  sense)  he  supposed  to 
contriboie  something  to  the  characteristic  psychical  (actor  in  attention,  pi's.,  sense 
of  strain.  But  the  aMumption  remains  a  pure  conjecture.  It  may  be  added  that 
without  assuming  a  special  motor  region  as  the  scat  of  attention  we  may  conceive 
of  a  centrally  initiated  nervous  excitation  travelling  centrifugally  &om  the  sensory 
centic  towards  the  periphery.* 

'  tl  is  urged  by  some  (r.f.,  Ziehen,  0/.  tit.,  p,  134)  that  there  is  alwayw  a 
WttJ^ty  to  move  the  eye,  and  so  a  nascent  muscular  sensation  In  this  case.  That 
this  really  co-opeiaies  here  is  borne  out  by  Lange's  observation,  that  when  the  two 
■yea  are  confroiitcd  with  diHercntly  coloured  fields  we  cannot  attend  to  eilha 
dagly ;  hot  that  if  horirontal  lines  are  diawn  over  the  one.  and  vertical  over  the 
edwr.  we  can  do  so,  httaiut  of  Uu  dijff^rrtiit  ochUv  moveiiuRU  iiiooivgd.  {Phil. 
Sfa^ni.  iv„p,4t7  8.) 

■  See  Stumpi;  Ttmpsycholegi*,  ti.  p.  394  ft. 

■  ThM  hypothesis  is  put  fodh  by  Stumpf  as  helpful  In  explaining  the  effects  of 
■llcotion  on  auditory  sensations  (c/.  eiu,  U.  50J]. 
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One  other  possible  ph)-Biologtca]  factor  arzttcntion  may  just  be  tooched  upon. 
It  Ib  known  that  the  Qxaiion  of  sttentlDti  on  il  puticulu  te);;ion  of  the  body 
producei  remarkable  modifications  in  the  etceulation  and  nutrition  of  this  pan,  an 
eifect  which  is  cxccpuonally  developed  in  the  bringing  on  and  the  curing  of  disease* 
through  Imagination,  and  what  ti  known  as  the  "ttigmaiiution"  of  religioni 
ecstatic*.^  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  vaso-motor  concomitant  of  attention  is  a 
constant  one.  We  know  that  cerebral,  like  Other  organic  action,  involves  t  special 
divcfsion  of  blood  to  the  icgion,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  local 
hciKhtening  of  btood-supply  always  accompanies  the  activity  of  ft  particular  cor< 
tical  tiact  ot  group  of  elements.  Since  howevci  this  concomitant  appcftrs  to  be 
carried  out  ait  u  ccilcx  action  by  incans  of  tliat  put  of  the  ncivous  nystcm  (the  vaso> 
motor  m-echaniion)  which  is  not  immediately  corcclalcd  with  consciousness,  it  docft  , 
not  seem  to  offer  an  explanation  of  attention  on  its  psychical  side  as  a  mode  of  J 
conscious  activity.* 

S  5.  Attention  as  Adjjtstmetit:  Expectant  Attention.  It  follows 
from  the  above  conception  of  attention  as  a  reinforcing  reflex 
that  it  is  essentially  a  process  of  adjustment.  In  many  cases 
wc  can  sec  that  we  fail  to  Hx  and  intensify  a  sensation  because 
this  adjustment  is  not  completed.  Thus  momentar>'  impres- 
sions of  sight  or  hearing,  especially  if  following  one  another 
irregularly,  do  not  become  distinct  because  there  is  not  time 
for  the  responsive  reflex  action.  Sudden  and  powerful  impres- 
sions, e.g,,  loud  explosive  noises,  are  with  difficulty  attendcxl  to, 
and  are  apt  to  leave  a  confused  after-impression.  It  has  been 
ascertained  by  experiment  that  the  process  of  adjustment  is 
easier  and  more  rapid  in  the  case  of  sensations  of  a  moderate 
intensity  than  in  that  of  very  intense  or  very  faint  sensa- 
tions.' 

*  See  CarpcntCT,  Mtntal  Pkytiology,  chap.  iil.  p.  145,  and  chap.  xhc.  p.  fiSs  (T. 

*  Among  those  who  hold  tliat  the  neivoui  proceH  in  attention  is  wholly  motor 
Bic  FerricT,  The  FvHcthni  vf  the  Brain,  p.  461  fT.;  ^bftt, Piyehotogii  dt  i'AUrntion, 
p.  20  tL  and  gS  ff. ;  N.  Lange,  BHtrogi  aur  Tk€orit  der  linn.  An/mrrkiamktit  {Phil. 
Sthditn,  iv,};  and  M Qnstciberg,  Btitrdgt,  i.  p.  154  ff-  Wundt,  while  empbAstsing 
the  motoi  process,  thinks  the  facta  icquirc  as  an  additional  hypothesis  the  idea  of  a 
direct  efferent  dischaif^efrom  the  "centre  of  atlcntioni"  (apperception)  totheMiuory 
region  (of.  cil,,  ti.  p.  340).  W.  James  looks  on  the  nervous  process  in  attention  aa  a 
double  one,  consisting  of  adjustment  of  scnsor>-  organ  and  preparation  of  ideational 
centre  (0/.  til.,  1.  p.  434  ff.).  The  vano-motor  process  underlying  aticnlion  has 
been  tecognisei)  by  Carpenter  ihe.  at.),  and  erected  into  the  essential  physiolo^cal 
ficEor  by  A.  Lchmann,  in  his  recent  volume,  Uu  Hypnote  mud  Ht*  damii  vtrwandten 
normaUm  ZiaUniU, 

*  See  Wundt,  af.  eit.,  il.  p.  a&i  if.  The  effect  of  very  powerful  stimtxli  in 
1en|[thening  the  process  of  adjustment  is  probably  due  to  the  agitating  and 
distracting  c^ccl  of  shock. 
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The  fact  that  there  is  an  adjustive  process  In  attention,  the 
duration  of  which  varies  according  as  the  conditions  are  favour- 
able or  unfavourable,  is  illustrated  in  the  common  experience 
that  the  fixing  of  attention  is  rendered  easy  and  rapid  or  the 
reverse  by  the  preceding  state  and  direction  of  the  atten- 
tion. In  s  condition  of  mental  lethargy  or  inattcntivcncss  a 
greater  force  of  stimulus  is  needed  to  arouse  the  attention. 
This  is  illustrated  in  all  somnolent  states  of  niind.^  Again,  all 
preoccupation  of  mind  is  unfavourable  to  a  new  and  divcr:gent 
direction  of  the  attention.  When  the  attention  is  fixed  in  a 
ivsrttcular  quarter,  say  the  visual  field  or  visible  scene,  a  greater 
effort  is  needed  to  direct  it  into  a  new  quarter,  as  that  of  sound.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  process  of  adjustment  of  attention 
to  an  impression  or  idea  may  be  greatly  aided  by  the  preceding 
mode  of  activity  of  the  attention.  A  state  of  mental  wakeful- 
ness is  favourable  to  attention  generally.  Not  only  so,  the 
special  direction  of  attention  at  any  moment  may  favour  the 
adjustment  of  it  at  the  next  moment.  In  other  words,  the 
direction  of  attention  to  an  object  A  will  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances facilitate  the  direction  of  it  to  a  second  object  B. 
This  happens  when  the  objects  are  homogeneous,  as  two  visual 
impressions,  and  when  in  consequence  the  muscular  adjust- 
ments are  similar.  It  happens,  further,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
when  the  first  and  second  object  of  attention  are  connected  or 
associated  one  with  another;  for  in  this  case  owing  to  repetition 
and  the  formation  of  central  connexions  the  transition  of  atten- 
tion is  rendered  smoother. 

The  process  of  adjustment  has,  in  the  cases  hitherto  con- 
sidered, been  supposed  to  follow  the  effect  of  a  sensational 
stimulus.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case.  The  development 
of  the  ideational  life  enables  us  to  anticipate,  and  took  out 
for  a  coming  sensation.  The  adjustment  of  attention  is  thus 
carried  out  wholly  or  partially  before  the  presentation  of  the 
impression,  and  so  may  be  said  to  be  pre-adjusted.    This  is 


W 


I  On  the  «(fcct  of  h2Jihi»h  in  lengthening  Traction -tinw  by  inducing  distraction 
and  divagation,  see  R*v.  Phil.,  July,  igSs,  p.  loS. 

■  This  has  been  ehown  Eb  aa  tntcreidng  way  by  expetEment.    Wundt  h\iaA 
thai  th«  attention  to  a  «ound-ElKnaI  waa  distiubed  left*  by  a  homo^eneaua  imptewion, 
,  as  a  noise,  than  by  a  heterogeneoua  one,  as  a  visual  impieuioa  {^hytiologiuht 

^K  Fgrch/logit,  vol.  U,  cap.  16, 1  3,  p.  293. 
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seen  in  all  cases  of  expectation  or  expectant  attention.  The 
consetjuence  of  such  prc-adjustmcnt  is,  as  has  been  proved  by 
experiment,  a  shortening  of  the  process  by  which  sensations 
become  distinct  and  are  recognised.  Here»  as  pointed  out 
above,  there  is  not  only  a  preparatory  muscular  adjustment 
but  a  central  psycho-physical  preparation  corrusponding  to  the 
development  of  the  idea  of  that  which  is  expected.  ■ 

This  expectation  may  be  of  different  degrees  of  perfection. 
Thus  we  may  know  (exactly  or  approximately)  the  time  at 
which  the  sensation  will  occur.  In  listening  to  a  new  poem  ■ 
or  a  new  musical  composition  we  anticipate  the  succeeding 
sounds  in  their  regular  recurrence.  This  anticipation  of  a  new 
impression  (or  scries  of  impressions)  after  a  n  g  ilar  interval  is  a 
condition  of  the  easy  apprehension  and  the  agreeable  effect  of  an 
orderly  rhythmic  sequence  of  sounds  or  sights.  In  such  a  case 
the  mind  not  only  adjusts  itself  to  each  new  impression  but  has 
a  prolonged  or  recurring  satisfaction  of  nascent  expectation,^ 

Expectation,  in  the  full  sense,  involves  some  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  or  quality  of  an  impression,  and  not  merely 
of  the  point  of  time  of  its  occurrence.  This  again  may  be  of 
various  degrees  cf  distinctness  or  completeness.  I  may,  for 
example,  have  merely  a  vague  anticipation  of  the  words  a 
person  will  utter  on  a  particular  occasion,  p.^ .,  in  response  to  a 
toast.  Such  indefinite  anticipation  by  effecting  a  preliminary 
peripheral  and  central  adjustment  [iixing  of  the  head  for  hear- 
ing, sub-excitation  of  the  auditory  centre  as  a  whole)  may 
materially  expedite  the  production  of  a  clear  impression.  In  other 
cases  I  may  be  able  to  distinctly  forecast  the  particular  sensa- 
tion that  is  coming.  Thus  on  watching  a  singer  about  to  com- 
mence a  familiar  song  I  have  an  anticipatory  idea  of  the 
opening  tones.  Such  definite  anticipation,  by  including  a 
preliminary  sub-excitation  of  the  nerve-centre  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  produced  by  the  particular  sounds,  will  still  further 
shorten  the  process  of  receiving  a  sensation,  "^^hen  this  antici- 
pation of  the  precise  quality  of  an  impression  is  supplemented 
by  the  prevision  of  the  exact  moment  of  its  appearance,  the  pre- 
paration or  pre-adjustment  of  attention  may  be  said  to  be  perfect. 

'  Not  ill  re^ulu  tiKceuioni  an  eqniUy  fovounble  to  tdjnstmenu.  Tbe 
attention  adjuiu  itself  to  »  modctatcly  iiipttl  tc<iuciice  more  easily  than  to  a  vti/y 
rapid  01  a  very  slow  one. 


I 
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1 5a.  Pr]tch«mrtrical  Exf^rimenlsem  AiUntinn.    The  mensurejnenl  of  lhcdiirft> 
lion  of  the  adjustive  proccM  in  atieniion  has  been  carried  fiut  ty  lielp  of  a  wriea  of 
cipcHmenls  which  Mong  to  Ihc  new  and  promising  depanment  of  expeii menial 
p^rcbolo^,  known  as  Psychomeity.    Ttue  method  of  expetimcnUlion  conwaia  in 
cMimattng  by  t  delicate  cKionomctcic  apparatus  the  interval  between  the  reception 
of  a  sensofy  •timulns,  lay  »  itoutiA,  by  the  oubject  of  the  experiment,  and  the  actual 
execution  of  %  rnpon&i^-c  incn'enieni,  ai  of  the  hand  01  a  portivulai  fiiif(cc.     This 
interval  ia  known  as  the  "  reaction -time  ".     Thix  period  in  ■uppOAcd  to  be  made  up 
of  a  nambn  of  component  prriods,   concEponding  to  the  Uatrnmimiiun  of  (he 
scrvDUt  cxcituion  from  the  pcnphcr^il  organ  10  ttic  bmin,  and  u  forth;  and  an 
■ttcfflpt  ha*  been  made  by  suitahle  variation*  of  the  cxpertnient  to  measure  the 
dimtton  of  each  of  thc»e  diviBions.    The  results  hitherto  obtained  cannot  be  aald 
to  have  clearly  dcicimincd  these  several  durations.     The  intercit  of  the  experiments 
in  the  present  connexion  li  that  they  seem  pretty  clearly  to  hare  demonstrated 
that  ■  prcpaxatory  adjusitmcne  of  the  attention  tends  to  shorten  the  reaction-time, 
whereas  the  presence  of  any  distraction  which  obstructs  the  process  of  adjustment 
lengthens  it.       Thu*,  to  begin  with  an  anfavourabCe  case,    the  rcaclion-time  t« 
appteciabty  lengthened  when  a  disturbing  sound  (an  organ  playing  in  the  same 
room]  is  at  work.    In  the  case  of  a  person  whose  normal  reaciion-iime  was  rooir 
f«-licre  ir  =  i^fgih  of  a  second),  it  rose  under  these  circumMances  to  1487.     If  the 
■abject  is  completely  talcen  off  his  sf'auA,  it  may  even  go  up  to  5000  ({  a  second). 
On  the  other  hand,  ifthe  process  of  adjuUment  is  carried  out  wholly  or  in  pan  be- 
Ibfchand.  the  reaction-lime  h  reduced.     Thus,  if  the  subject  knows  by  some  signal 
the  innant  about  which  tlie  impression  is  to  arrive,  the  leaciion-iinie  may  fall  from 
>53  *o  76  «.     When  the  preadjuBtment  is  complete,  an  illusory  predating  of  the  im- 
pression (i.«.,  the  ^parent  apprehension  of  it  before  the  movement  of  ill  actual 
occttrrencc),  may  occur,  and  the  subject  react  uw  soon.' 


I 


{  6.  Duration  and  Movement  of  Attenlion.  The  process  of 
[attention  has  the  immediate  effect  of  fixing  an  impression. 
Attention  h  detention  in  consciousness.*  The  more  serious 
efforts  of  attention  always  imply  a  prolonged  fixation  of  a  par- 
ticular psychical  content  or  group  of  contents.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  evident  that  the  duration  of  this  process  of  attention 

'  Theee  experiments  have  been  elalwiated  by  Pi^f.Wundt  and  his  pupils.  (See 
^hjniol.  Psychol,  U,  cap.  xvi.  Cf.  Ladd,  Eltrntnts  0/  Phyiiol.  Piyekology,  pt.  it. 
Cbap.viii.)  The  rcsolia  have  been  experimentally  revised  and  severely  criticised 
liy  Dr.  Mlinsterbcrg,  Dtilrligt  sur  txptrifunttiUn  Psychohgie,  bed  i.  His  te- 
wsrehes  succeed  in  showing  that  the  acveial  processes  do  not  uniformly  occur  as 
taetttnv*  nenit  in  the  manner  supposed  by  Wundt,  but  may  under  special  condi- 
lliRiK,  vii.,  when  the  preliminary  or  expectant  adjustment  of  aitcniion  is  directed  to 
the  mo^-eTnents  to  be  carried  out  and  not  to  the  Mnsoty  signals  to  be  received,  be 
made  to  overlap.  (See  James,  «>^.  cU.,  i.  p.  432  IT.)  At  the  same  time,  Munster* 
berg**  arguments  do  not  appear  to  affect  the  general  truth  of  the  propouljon  that 
Miention  is  a  process  occupying  an  appreciable  time,  and  varying  according  ai  tba 
conditions  are  favotnable  or  unbvourablc. 

*  Ribot  emphasises  this  effect  of  attention.     (PtytkologU  tU  VAtUntion,  p.  6  C> 
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has  its  limifs.  It  has  been  found  that,  when  we  try  to  attend 
for  a  considerable  time  to  one  and  the  same  impression,  the 
exertion  docs  not  remain  of  one  uniform  strength,  but  periodi- 
cally rises  and  falls.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  common  experi- 
ence that  iu  listening  to  the  ticking  of  a  clock,  or  to  the  con- 
tinuous sound  of  a  waterfall,  there  is  an  alternate  increase  and 
decrease  in  the  intensity  of  the  sound.  This  fact  of  periodic 
rise  and  fall  in  the  strength  of  attention  has  been  called  tlie 
oscillation  of  attention. 


This  osciUailon  is  best  seen  in  the  ant  of  very  ftebte  impreasloni  lyluc  rear 
the  threshold  of  conKious  Acnsadan,  as  a  weak  and  just  {icrccptible  sound.  In  thli 
case  it  is  oscenained  that  the  imprcKsion  disappears  and  rcapivcait  in  lapid  alterna. 
tions  according  as  attention  momeniaiily  IaiIb  and  recovers  itself.  These  rapid 
a]iern»iions  are  possibly  Aat  to  the  periodic  rise  and  fall  in  Ihe  accompanying 
action  of  the  muscles  of  the  tympanuro  of  tlic  car,  oi  of  the  other  peripheral  organs 
concerned  in  ihc  production  of  the  sensations.  This  rapidly  rccuning  and  momen. 
tary  decline  in  the  strength  of  attention  has  to  be  dbtinfpxi&hcd  from  the  setting 
in  of  a  conscious  fatigue  of  attention  after  prolonged  menial  eifurl.' 


I 


I 
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Common  experience  tells  us  that  we  never  maintain  at  one 
level  for  a  considerable  time  a  close  or  energetic  attention.  A 
fixed  stare,  such  as  we  may  see  in  a  baby,  does  not  involve  a 
prolonged  effort  of  attention.  Attention  in  its  more  severe 
forms  is  always  fatiguing,  and  is  thus  in  its  nature  intermittent. 

Another  fact  to  be  noted  in  this  connexion  is  the  tendency 
to  movement  or  change  of  direction  observable  in  attention. 
What  may  be  called  the  natural  condition  of  attention  is  a 
flitting  or  rapid  passing  from  one  object  to  another.  This  is 
illustrated  in  the  incessant  turning  of  eyes  and  head  of  a  lively 
monkey  in  obedience  to  every  new  visual  or  aural  impression, 
and  in  the  infant's  similar  transition  from  object  to  object.  ■ 
Even  what  we  call  prolonged  concentration  of  mind  on  a 
single  topic  is  in  reality  a  Buccession  of  cliangcs  in  the  direction 
of  attention.'  As  already  remarked,  the  unswerving  fixation  of 
attention  on  one  object  defeats  itself,  and  results  in  a  confusion 
of  consciousness  or  somnolence  of  mind,  an  effect  illustrated  in 


*  On  the  feet  of  occ illation,  see  Wnndl,  of.  til.,  u,  p.  553  ff.  The  refMcnce  of 
these  oscillations  to  a  muscular  source  baa  b««n  ably  urged  by  Mnnetalxig, 
Btitrdgi  sur  ixpir.  Ftychelosif,  ii.  p.  93  ff. 

■  Se«  James,  op.  at.,  i.  p.  43a  t 
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the  action  of  monotonous  sense-stimuli  in  inducing  the  h}'pnotic 
state. 

These  movements  arc  determined,  to  some  extent,  by  the 
vciy  mechanism  of  attention.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  since  all 
attention  involves  muscular  action  of  some  kind>  the  fatigue 
that  arises  from  an  undue  prolongation  of  this  action  is  favour- 
eble  to  a  change  in  the  direction  of  attention.  As  every 
teacher  knows,  a  child,  after  attending  closely  to  visual  objects, 
as  in  drawing  or  other  fine  work  involving  the  eye,  welcomes 
a  change  in  the  direction  of  attention,  as  in  listening  to  an  oral 
lesson.  A  prolonged  effort  of  attention  will  often  tire  us  for  the 
particular  form  of  mental  activity,  e^.^  looking  or  listening, 
without  tiring  us  for  other  forms. 

This  &ct,  if^in,  ftvouis  the  view  that  attention  Is  in  part,  At  least,  t  muKulai 
pcoceas.  At  the  name  tiinc,  it  ii  evident  that  this  fatigue  of  pxittcutur  mu*cle«  ia 
not  the  only  (actor  in  wbal  we  coll  mental  laiigue.  Any  gteat  and  protongcd 
■train  of  the  attention  appear*  to  fatigue  the  brain  as  a  whole,  or  at  leaat  thoM 
devona  centica  wbich  are  ptesumabty  engaged  ia  all  totm»  of  attention  alike. 

Again,  the  very  fact  that  at  any  moment  we  arc  exposed  to 
the  action  of  a  number  of  rival  stimuli  favours  the  movement  of 
attention.  When  occupied  lA'ith  one  particular  impression  or 
group  of  impressions,  the  intrusion  of  a  new  one  acts  as  a  divert- 
ing force.  This  is  seen  more  particularly  when  the  new  im- 
pression is  strong  or  rousing  on  account  of  its  changcfulncss, 
as  in  the  case  of  all  moving  objects,  which  are  known  by  the 
schoolmaster  to  be  specially  distracting.  Novel  impressions 
excite  by  the  very  fact  of  their  being  new,  and  standing  out,  so 
to  speak,  in  relief  against  the  collective  horde  of  our  acquired 
impressions.  And  when  the  effect  of  surprise  is  added,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  unexpected  objects,  the  diverting  force  is  increased. 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  special  tendency  of  children's  attention  to 
wander,  they  being  much  more  under  the  stimulus  of  the  new, 
the  extraordinary,  and  the  wonderful  than  older  people."- 

The  readiness  with  which  these  transitions  of  attention  can 
be  made  varies  with  a  number  of  circumstances.  As  already 
suggested,  the  existence  of  any  connexion  between  one  imprcs- 


^  Tbe  full  effect  ol  nonlty  and  lurpcUe  can  only  be  understood  wbcn  wo  cone 
U  deal  wiih  tlie  lecltRfis. 


sion  or  idea  and  another  greatly  favours  the  movement  of 
attention  from  the  first  to  the  second.  As  we  shall  see  by- 
and-by,  there  is  a  special  tendency  to  a  hurrj'ing  on  from  sen- 
sations  or  ideas  relatively  uninteresting  to  associated  ideas 
which  have  a  strong  interest  for  os.  This  is  illustrated  in  our 
scant  and  fugitive  attention  to  signs,  such  as  words,  under 
the  mastering  influence  of  the  ideas  signified — a  tendency 
which  every  proof-reader  has  to  overcome.  Again,  what 
is  known  as  liveliness  of  temperament  shows  itself  mainly, 
perhaps,  in  a  special  mobility  of  attention  or  readiness  to 
transfer  it  to  any  new  object.  The  bright,  impressionable, 
versatile  mind  is  characterised  by  rapidity  of  mental  movement. 
Exercise  and  practice,  moreover,  do  much  to  develop  this 
power,  just  as  they  ser\e  to  strengthen  the  ability  to  prolong 
effort  on  occasioa  in  some  particular  direction  in  patient  con- 
centration. 


This  mobility  of  aiienilon  standa  in  clow  conrwxlcxi  with  ibe  ntndamental 
Attribule  ol  comtciouknns  as  changeful,  or  as  taadc  vp  of  a  sequence  of  Irantilioru. 
In  whst  sense  catactly  thia  law  of  chincefulnesi  or  "  relativity  "  holdi  ^ood  will 
have  to  be  discusMd  lata.  Here  it  may  tuilicc  to  point  out  that  the  need  of  change 
is  conditioned  paiOy  by  tbc  general  ps}'cho-|>1iytical  fact  that  all  prolonged  nei'.-oua 
action  tends  to  lose  tn  energy  and  to  induce  fatignc,  and  partiy  by  ibe  tact  that 
attention  can  only  be  maintained  at  a  high  level  by  frequent  change  of  direction. 


I 


f  7.  Analytical  and  Syniiieikal  Action  of  Attention.  All  at- 
tention is  a  process  of  focusing,  and  as  such  a  concentration  or 
narrowing  of  the  psychical  area.  In  the  simplest  mode  of 
attention,  as  when  a  sound  calls  forth  a  reaction,  we  have  the 
process  taking  on  the  aspect  of  a  selective  isolation  of  particular 
psychical  elements.  This  isolating  or  anal\-tic  aspect  of  atten> 
tion  becomes  particularly  marked  when  we  seek  to  break  up 
the  complexes  of  sensation  with  a  view  to  single  out  particular 
constituents,  as  in  analj-tically  resolving  a  flavour  into  its  con- 
stituents, and  fixing  attention  on  certain  of  these  to  the  disregard 
of  others. 

While,  however,  attention  is  thus  primarily  separating  or 
isolating  it  has,  as  a  second  function,  the  combining  of  a 
plurality  of  sensations  or  other  psychical  elements.  Thus 
we  may  attend  not  merely  to  a  particular  detail  of  colour  in  a 
picture,  but  to  the  en$cmbU  of  colours,  not  merely  to  a  coo- 
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stituent  tone  in  a  musical  accord,  but  to  the  accord  as  a  whole. 
This  synthetic  direction  of  attention  is,  as  we  shall  see  when 
we  come  to  deal  with  the  process  of  intellectual  synthesis,  of  the 
highest  consequence. 

Each  of  these  modes  of  attention  has  its  limiting  conditions, 
which  we  are  able  to  understand  by  help  of  the  above  conception 
of  the  psycho-physical  process.  Thus  minute  attention  to 
details  of  a  sensation -complex  is  favoured  by  their  local  separa- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  hne  colour-details  in 
a  miniature  painting.  Such  local  separation  evidently  allows 
of  a  particular  muscular  adjustment  to  this,  that  and  the  other 
detail.  In  the  case  of  sensations  of  sound,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  such  local  distinctness  and  correlated  muscular  adjust- 
ment are  wanting,  minute  analytical  attention  is  rendered 
difficult,  and  it  is  here  that  the  co-operation  of  c ere bro- ideational 
activity  in  analytic  attention  becomes  most  important. 

With  respect  to  synthetic  or  combining  attention,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  general  limiting  condition  is  that  the  various 
'objects*  simultaneously  grasped  in  attention  stand  in  a  certain 
relation  one  to  another  as  parts  of  one  and  the  same  whole.^ 
The  most  obvious  bond  of  connexion  is  that  supplied  by  being 
constituents  of  the  same  sense-domain.  I  can  attend  to  two 
colours  together,  because  they  constitute  features  of  one 
visible  scene.  Where  disparate  or  heterogeneous  sensations,  as 
visual  and  auditorj-,  are  attended  to  together,  it  is  because  they 
have  come  to  be  taken  up  into  a  new  conjoint  field  through  the 
working  of  the  law  of  association  to  be  spoken  of  presently. 
Here,  too,  the  limiting  conditions  may  be  understood  by  a 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  psycho-physical  process.  We 
attend  so  readily  to  two  colours,  especially  if  in  juxtaposition, 
because  the  muscular  adjustment  is  approximately  the  same 
for  the  two.'  When  association  has  brought  about  a  close 
conjunction,  it  is  presumable  that  the  compound  muscular 
adjustment  required  has  becomes  fixed  and  rendered  easy  by 
practice  and  habit.    Thus,  when  we  attend  with  ej'es  and  ears  to 


^This  general  condiiioa  has  Ions  been  tecogniied.  Thtu  Thomas  Aquinu 
writes :  "  InicllcciuB  noiiei  non  poiciti  simut  actu  cosnoscae  nisi  ((uoil  per  uiuun 
^ecicin  tognoAcit,  "  quoted  by  Stunipf,  op.  fit.,  ii.  311. 

*  Thi*  cenndaatMn  holdi  equally  whether  atieniion  In  this  cue  is  tuictly 
rinuluneous  ot  tucceeuvc  and  aliunating. 
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ft  apcttker.  the  plesns  of  processes  involved  has  become  organised 
bf  yean  of  habiL  In  a  like  manner,  the  doing  of  two  or  more 
sppaicoKlj  £scoonected  things,  as  in  the  performance  of  the 
juggfer,  is  effected  in  many  cases  by  an  organic  co-ordination  or 
KaocwboA  of  the  movements  into  a  single  action. 

{  7*.  Arm  6f  Attention.  A  special  question  arises  in  con- 
nuioa  with  the  ^-nthetic  direction  of  attention,  r/r,  the  area 
ar  span  of  attention,  how  many  things  wc  can  attend  to  at 
ooe  and  the  same  moment.  This  question  has,  of  course, 
been  considered  with  reference  to  a  number  of  homogeneous 
and  more  particularly  visual  sensations.  A  new  light  has 
been  thrown  on  the  problem  by  recent  experiments.^  Thus  it 
has  been  found  that  if  a  number  of  small  objects,  as  printed 
letters  or  digits,  are  placed  near  one  another  so  as  to  be  all 
vi&ible  in  direct  vision,  and  then  looked  at  for  a  fraction  of  a 
second,  just  long  enough  to  generate  a  dear  retinal  impression, 
from  four  to  five  can  be  instantaneously  grasped  together. 
When  the  objects  can  be  grouped  together  as  features  of  a 
familiar  form,  three  times  the  number  can  be  instantaneously 
attended  to.  The  conditions  of  the  experiments  preclude  the 
suppo:sition  that  attention  passed  successively  from  one  to 
another.* 


The  qncnton  how  mwny  chin^  we  can  sttertd  to  at  once  !s  rendered  difficult  in 
MttAln  CAMS  by  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  attendon  is  perfectly  aimultanenj*.  In 
MOW  instances  there  is  groun^I  for  aupposing  that  the  proceu  inrolveji  rapid 
aawMntt  of  attention  from  one  object  Id  another.  This  applies  to  the  doing  of 
VRftOacoaiKCted  ttilnpi  concurrently,  as  when  a  person  pby«  a  muaica]  instmrnent 
u4  M  Um  HRie  time  takes  a  certain  part  in  a  conveiMtion.  Here  it  ia  reasonable 
W  aupfOM  that  there  are  swift  alternation*  of  aUcntion.  Similvly,  when  a  JuggleT 
hM|w  •  nsRiba  of  balls  going.  Yet  even  in  such  cases  repetition  and  habit  lend 
H  aaUdify  the  two  chiin*  of  movement  into  one,  so  that  a  single  seciea  of  adjust* 
mtnia  of  attention  suffices.* 


^Or  course  the  tncaiurement  of  this  area  presupposes  ttie  higher  iorm  of 
V»lttlon«]  altcnlton  and  die  ciTcct  of  long  firzctice. 

*  Sve  Wundl,  op.  eit.,  p.  147.  Wundt  also  mcasores  what  be  calls  the  Orta 
(I'mfcna)  of  con»ciou»ne«s  by  inquiring  what  number  ofsuccesMve  Inipiessions  can 
W  fttwiyed  together  as  a  tingle  s«ries.  But  the  conditions  here  are  less  simple  than 
ta  iIm  mm  of  siroultancous  impicssions,  and  the  eubject  will  be  better  discussed 

bMrwk 

*  In  ikie  caso  |i«-en  hy  Paulhan  and  others,  as  reciting  one  tiling,  and  at  the 
mm*  tUM  wtiung  another  or  working  calculationt  on  paper,  It  ia  to  be  noticed  that 
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According  to  an  Bocient  maxim,  there  is  a  wry  simple  ratio  beivreen  the 
intcnuiy  and  extent  of  attcntian.  Thi»  ia  that  the  widct  the  uca  coveted  the  Icu 
tbe  amount  of  attention  gn-cn  to  the  details  {Pluribut  iiitfHtut  miner  til  ad  tingula 
untmt).  This  maxim  may  he  »aid  to  roughly  expras  the  tlCI  that  wh-Ol  attention 
is  brolivn  np  and  distiibuted  over  a  nnmbci  of  diitconnectcd  obj«:ta  it  loaca  in  force. 
As  ao  attempt  at  an  exact  forinubtion  of  a  law.  however,  it  ix  Dnaatidactuty,  if 
only  for  the  reason  that  aticmion  to  a  number  of  tvniutUd  objects  initead  of  being 
Kattered  may  be  as  much  a  single  {>rocc»«  as  attention  to  a  single  object.  When 
wr  fix  attention  on  thinf;t  as  an  emembit,  we  ace  not  attending  less,  we  aic  merely 
attending  in  anotba  way.* 

%  8.  Dtterminants  of  Attention.  Attention,  though  a  funda- 
mental factor  in  our  mental  pruccsstrs,  is  itself  determined. 
The  determining  antecedents  of  attention  vary  with  its  form 
and  its  degree  of  de\'elopment.  A  full  understanding  of  these 
difTcrent  degrees  of  development  is  not  possible  at  this  stage  of 
our  exposition.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  well  to  bricily  mark 
them  out. 

In  the  earliest  and  simplest  stage  of  attention  which  we 
have  been  considering,  and  which  is  marked  ofT  as  ReAex  or 
Non-voluntarj'  Attention,  the  determininfj  force  resides  in  the 
sensation  or  its  ideal  representative.  Here,  as  already  pointed 
out.  the  direction  of  attention  will  be  determined,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  strength  and  the  persistence  of  the  impression,  and, 
otl  the  other  hand,  by  its  suddenness,  novelty,  and  generally  its 
di&tuibing  character  in  relation  to  the  pre-existing  state  of  mind, 
liach  of  these  circumstances  is  important,  and  may  suffice  of 
itself  to  effect  the  reflex  process.  Thus  a  faint  sound,  as  the 
striking  of  a  distant  clock,  when  repeated,  gathers  stimulatory 
force.  A  ^miliar  object,  as  a  picture  on  the  wall,  which,  when 
in  its  customary  place,  would  remain  unnoticed,  immediately 
attracts  attention  when  moved  into  new  surroundings.' 


one  at  least  of  the  concurrent  actions  is  aemi'Drganised  by  practice  and  habit,  and 
to  requires  cuefiil  attentian  only  at  the  outset.  Yet  the  fact  that  doing  the  two 
things  limullancously  only  involves  a  saving  of  about  onc-iiflh  of  ihc  time  required 
for  doing  them  successively  suggests  that  there  miut  be  a  considerable  oacillation  of 
attention  of  tbe  lesser  degrees  ol  intcnuity  in  ihjs  case  (see  James,  of,  tit.,  I.  p.  40S). 
On  the  quciiion  whether  our  alicntion  to  a  numbei  of  thing*  is  strictly  umulianooui, 
conault  funher  Slumpf,  op,  til.,  it.  p.  30S  IT. 

*  On  the  <|ue«iion  of  the  area  of  attention,  and  the  relation  of  simultaneons  to 
snccesaivc  attentioa,  see  liamilton,  Lteturei  on  Mttafhysici,  Iccts.  xiiu  and  xiv.; 
JaiDM,  Prindptfi  a/  PsyckoUfgy,  i.  p.  405  ff. 

I  Jntemiiy  and  InGistcncc  may  be  said  to  give  abwluU  impressirertesa  or 
13 
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It  is  evident  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  germ  of  feeling. 
A  sudden  and  novel  impression  commonly,  if  not  in  all  cases, 
excites  a  certain  amount  of  feeling,  whether  it  be  of  agreeable 
exhilaration  or  of  disagreeable  shock ;  and  this  element  of 
feeling  seems  to  intensify  attention  in  these  cases.  This  influ- 
ence of  feeling  on  attention  becomes  more  manifest  in  all  cases 
of  distinctly  agreeable  and  disagreeable  sensations.  A  bright 
colour,  a  sweet  sound,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  hard,  grating 
noise,  attract  the  attention  by  reason  of  the  fccUng  that  they 
excite.  How  strong  this  force  of  feeling  can  be  js  plainly  seen 
in  the  early  appetite-prompted  actions  of  a  child.  A  hungry 
infant  enjoying  its  meal  becomes  amazingly  inattentive  to 
everything  else. 

A  considerable  extension  of  the  range  of  attention  is  effected 
when  the  processes  of  association  have  been  carried  far  enough 
for  present  impressions  to  instantly  revive  and  connect  them- 
selves with  previous  ones,  as  when  a'  child's  attention  is  drawn 
to  the  process  of  preparing  its  food,  or  to  some  new  object 
which  immediately  suggests  a  familiar  one  by  its  likeness. 
Here  the  presenlative  element  is  reinforced  by  the  addition  of 
representative  elements,  the  residua  of  earlier  impressions,  and 
thus  the  process  of  attention  involves  more  of  the  ideationaJ  or 
central  factor  spoken  of  above*  The  attractive  force  in  this 
case  too  Is  determined  by  the  volume  and  intensity  of  the  feel- 
ing excited,  only  that  the  feeling  is  here  no  longer  a  direct  result 
of  the  present  sensation,  but  bound  up,  and  so  revived,  with 
ideas  of  past  impressions.  Thus  the  attraction  of  a  picture- 
book  for  a  child,  or  the  fascination  of  a  new  animal  that 
resembles  an  object  of  dread,  depends  for  its  force  on  the 
strength  of  the  feeling  indirectly  excited  by  the  new  object 

§  9-  Nature  of  Interest.  The  facts  just  touched  on  are 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  eflfect  of  Interest.     Wheo  it  is 

attrKtivc  force  to  &  sentition ;  novelty  and  onexpectednesi,  rrtatlrt  ImpresaTveiMM. 
Tbc  cfTect  of  insixtcncc  on  fttteniion  ii,  ai  we  nhall  kc,  lUilcinKly  illu.itinicd  in 
the  region  of  ideniion,  ai  in  the  eRect  of  all  recumng  teasing  idcu,  anil  of  those 
motbidly  jicTiiisicnt  icleaji  known  tu  tdJct  fixti.  (See  Ribot,  of.  eil.,  chap.  iii. 
C/.  what  was  uid  in  the  U*t  chapter  on  the  "aumtnation  of  uiniuii".) 

>  It  is  owing  to  tttiB  development  of  the  idcatioTinl  factor  iliat  mere  intensity  of 
RrnAation  produces  ita  stimiUatLvc  effect  aa  experience  advances.  (See  Lotie, 
Uiaoeotmus,  u  p.  204,) 
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said  that  we  attend  to  what  interests  tis  it  is  meant  that  wc 
attend  when  our  feelings  arc  touched,  that  is,  to  objects  or 
ideas  which  directly  or  indirectly  excite  feeling.  We  may  thus 
be  said  to  be  interested  when  we  experience  a  sense- feeling,  and 
our  attention  is  determined  to  the  object  or  to  the  action  that 
excites  this.  Thus  the  baby  is  intenHcly  interested  in  its  feed- 
ing, and  in  its  pretty  coral  rattle.  In  the  narrower  sense  we 
are  interested  where  a  new  presentation  comes  into  relation  to 
our  previously  acquired  stock  of  ideas  and  their  attendant 
feelings,  that  is  to  say,  calls  up  and  becomes  complicated  with 
an  idea  or  cluster  of  ideas  having  some  aH^cctive  accompani- 
ment. Thus  a  child  begins  to  be  interested  in  talk  about 
itself  as  soon  as  the  idea  and  connected  feeling  of  self  begins  to 
grow  a  distinct,  stable,  and  readily  excitable  factor  in  its  con- 
sciousness. Similarly  it  will  be  interested  in  a  new  fact  that  can 
be  taken  up  into  a  group  of  interesting  facts  already  known,  as 
in  an  account  of  the  tiger  that  brings  it  near  the  valued  pussy, 
or  a  description  of  the  production  of  its  much-loved  sugar. 
This  tendency  to  give  attention  to  what  comes  within  the 
circle  of  established  feelings  and  interests  is  made  use  of  by 
the  modern  educator  as  the  basis  of  teaching  method,* 

The  close  dependence  of  ftttenilon  on  feelinj;  which  is  implied  in  the  idcA  of 
httercK  hu  been  tcmarkcd  by  more  than  one  p«ychologi«t,  but  hu  not  yet  received 
■dcqiute  recognition.'  The  Lict  of  Itift  aBinit)-  of  aitcntioti  and  movement, 
btkcn  with  the  dependence  or  ihii  lait  on  feeling,  piepaics  us  to  conceive  of 
■Uetilion  u  reeling- impelled.  The  agitation  nf  feeling  serves  to  give  gicalcr 
vtvAcity  and  pcfsi»(cnce  to  a  sensation,  and  further,  through  the  c1o»c  organic  Con> 
fK'^i"ii  bclMcen  feeling  and  motor  action  10  be  illuslraicd  by-and-by,  to  excite 
among  othci  movements  that  special  group  which  underlies  the  proccM  of  atten- 
tion-adjiuiment. 

The  Tcinfbrcement  which  a  centation  secures  through  the  revival  of  klndied 
(dial  danenu  is  spoken  of  by  Heibaii  and  his  school  as  apperception.  The  dpw 
pnMDtativc  dement  is  uid.  according  to  this  view,  10  be  apperccivcd  or  assimilatsd 
by  >  pre-cusling  duster  of  ideas  01  an  ideal  mass.  According  lo  Hcrbait  all 
attention  jnvolvea  this  cooperation  of  the  iceidtia  ot  past  iroprcsaions,  and  only 
appean  after  svcb  idea]  aggregates  have  been  formed.  This  however  is  to  overlook 
the  fftmitive  reflex  farm  of  attention  where  a  rciLction  ia  determined  by  the  Inhoent 
lorcc  of  the  sliraulua  itself,  aa  when  a  diild  turns  to  and  fixates  a  bright  light. 


*  This  action  of  interest,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  involves  what  is  known  aa 
the  aikimilation  of  ibc  new  psychical  element  to  previously  acquired  elements. 

*See  Ribot,  ttp.  tit.,  p.  13.  Rtumpf  goes  so  far  as  to  write,  "attention  is 
identical  with  interest,  and  interest  is  a  feeling"  (fi^.  til.,  i.  68;  tf,  ii.  280,  footnote). 
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More  particuUrly  it  overlookB  Ihc  influence  of  iwvdty  and  iirangcncM  in  drawing 
and  detaining  the  attention.  ^ 

Attention  is  in   truth   under  the  sway  of  two  opposed  forces,  novelty  and  H 

bmiliacity.    The  new,  the  tare,  the  unexperienced  exetii  a  powerful  spell  on  the 
aitemion,  noi  only  of  iht  child,  but  of  the  mIuIc.     On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion 
U  fixed  iiiterems,  that  ut,  ideatiunul  compIeNU  bound  tOKcihcr  by  a  common  feclingi  ^1 
form  thcmscivcs.  and,  one  may  add,  as  novelty  of  im]:itcKsion  diinininhes,  these  ^ 
intcrnts  tend  to  draw  off  attention  from  the  wholly  new  in  the  direction  of  the 
familiar.     Thus,  as  feelings  Mttlc  down  to  ttcady  tastes  and  inclinations,  the  child 
atlendfi  more  and  mote  to  what  connects  itself  vrixh  and  helps  to  cratify  these. 
Even  here  however  the  atltacLive  farce  icaidca  in  part  in  the  fariiai  novelty  of  the 
impression.     What  is  wholly  fumlliar,  as  the  oh;fct«  of  our  daily  enviionmcnl,  do   ■ 
not  ailracl  our  attention.     "  yamllinrity  biccds  contempt"  in  this  sense  also.     As  ^ 
pointed  out  above,  it  is  the  preeminent  of  ibe  old  in  a  new  setting  that  really 
excites  the  attention  in  such  cases.^ 
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S  xo.  TraHsition  to  Voluntary  Attitition.  As  the  last  stage 
in  the  development  of  attention  we  have  its  voluntary  direction 
and  control.  This  is  marked  off'  by  a  clear  idea  of  end  or  ^ 
purpose.  We  attend  voluntarily  when  we  consciously  figure  I 
and  strive  to  realise  some  object  of  desire.  In  the  mature  and 
trained  mind  attention  is  largely  controlled  by  volition.  The 
nature  of  this  volitional  process  can  only  be  understood  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  process  of  conation.  Here  it  must 
suffice  to  point  out  that  it  emerges  gradually  out  of  the  feeling- 
prompted  attention  just  considered  as  soon  as  experience  and 
mental  development  render  possible  an  anticipation  of  the 
results  of  our  activity.  Thus  a  child  begins  to  attend  volun- 
tarily when  he  maintains  a  pleasurable  sensation,  e.g.,  that  of 
a  sweet  tone,  under  the  pressure  of  a  vague  impulse  to  go  on 
enjoying.  The  transition  is  seen  still  more  plainly  perhaps 
in  the  genesis  of  the  impulse  of  curiosity,  or  the  desire  to 
examine  and  understand  new  or  strange  objects,  which  curio- 
sity, as  we  shall  see,  grows  out  of  the  mingled  feeling  with 
which  we  survey  an  object  that  is  in  part  strange  and 
foreign  to  us,  and  in  part,  through  its  afBnities  to  known 
objects,  familiar  and  so  suggestive  of  further  knowledge  to 
be  gained.  In  like  manner  attention  to  objects  associated 
with  our  bodily  and  other  wants  leads  on,  with  the  develop- 


I 
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'  On  Herbatt's  view  of  the  relation  of  aarimilatlon  ["  apperception  ")  to  atten. 
tion,  see  Mi.  Stout's  article  on  "  The  Herbwtian  P»ychoJ(ig)-,"  AfinJ,  xiii,  p.  484; 
^.  Vaikmajm.Ltkrbiichder  Piyehologit,pp,  igg,  100;  and  Loue,  J/<(a/JbynV,  p.  4781 
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ment  of  our  powers  of  movement,  to  a  voluntary  direction 
of  attention  In  practical  channels,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
satisfaction  of  our  wants. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  transition  to  voluntary 
attention  does  not  mean  a  liberation  of  attention  from  deter- 
mining influences.  Interest  is  still  the  stimulus  or  force  which 
impels  attention,  only  that  the  interest  is  here  less  direct  and 
of  a  borrowed  or  reflected  kind.  Thus,  when  we  attend  to  an 
otherwise  dry  and  repcHcnt  subject  because  we  see  that  the 
knowledge  of  it  bears  on  some  object  of  desire,  we  are,  by  thus 
connecting  it  with  the  desired  object,  investing  it  with  a  derived 
interest.*  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  in  such  cases  the 
volitional  effort  at  the  outset  is  commonly  soon  relieved  if 
not  displaced  by  the  inherent  attractiveness  of  the  subject 
that  discloses  itself  to  patient  attention.  The  effect  of  this 
development  of  interest  and  of  will-power  on  the  attention  is 
greatly  to  widen  its  range,  and  also  to  facilitate  a  more  exact 
and  more  prolonged  adjustment.  The  widening  of  the  range  is 
illustrated  in  the  effect  of  a  growth  of  scientific  or  artistic 
interest  by  which  small,  obscure  and  commonly- overlooked 
phenomena  of  the  outer  world  become  objects  of  close  scrutiny. 
One  important  effect  of  this  development  is  to  render  possible 
a  much  finer  analysis  and  isolation  of  sensuous  elements.  This 
is  illustrated  in  the  savant's  delicate  observation  and  recogni- 
tion of  obscure  optical  and  acoustical  phenomena,  such  as  flying 
spots,  double  images,  partial  tones.  Lastly,  this  development 
of  attention  shows  itself  in  increased  power  of  steady  and  pro- 
longed concentration  in  the  face  of  alluring  or  disturbing 
stimuli.  This  increase  of  inhibitory  power,  or  that  of  resist- 
ing distracting  impressions,  is  indeed  commonly  recognised 
as  the  chief  evidence  and  measure  of  the  growth  of  will-power 
to  the  domain  of  attention. 

In  addition  to  the  special  stimuli  or  excitants  of  attention 
just  considered,  there  are  more  general  conditions  of  attention. 
These  maybe  summed  up  under  the  general  head,  degree  of 
vigour  of  the  central  organs.  Attention  being  the  greatest 
expenditure  of  psycho-physical  energ)',  it  is  evident  that  its 

*  C/.  ].  S.  Mill'a  Kmuki  in  his  edition  of  J.  MOl't  Amat/tit  of  Ikt  Human 
Mi-J.  u.  pp.  373,  374. 
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efficient  canning  out  presupposes  a  normal  vigorous  condition 
of  the  brain-centres.' 

§  II.  Effects  of  AtUntion.  The  effects  of  attention  in  adding 
to  the  intensity  and  persistence  of  a  sensation  have  already 
been  touched  un.  Since,  however,  we  arc  here  looking  on 
attention  as  a  fundamental  factor  in  the  process  of  mental 
development,  it  is  desirable  to  indicate  its  effects  more  fully 
than  we  have  yet  done.  The  chief  eH'ects  may  be  set  forth 
under  the  following  heads: — 

(a)  As  pointed  out  above,  attention  means  first  of  all  an 
increase  of  the  intensity  of  a  sensation.  When  wc  attend  we 
render  the  sensation  or  ideal  equivalent  stronger  and  more 
vivid.  The  relation  between  a  narrowing  of  consciousness  and 
its  intensification  is  well  illustrated  in  the  preternatural  intensity 
or  vividness  of  the  images  that  arise  in  the  greatly  restricted 
consciousness  of  the  dreamer,  and  probably  also  of  the  hypno- 
tised subject. 

This  mcics£c  of  inieneiiy  is  icadily  distinguiGhcd  front  thaC  due  to  an  objective 
Cantc,  u(  the  tncteasc  in  the  sticngth  of  a  sound  iltieir,  virce  it  is  Men  to  be  the 
tcsuLt  of  our  conscious  activity.  It  ia  evident,  moreover,  that  all  such  inacaM  la 
limited.  By  attendinf;  to  a  aound  I  cannot  raise  ita  intensity  above  a  cenain 
height.  It  is  this  height,  a*  fealiscd  by  a  full  normal  cRoit  of  attention,  which  we 
tegatd  as  the  measure  of  the  objective  force.* 

(&)  Along  with  this  increase  in  intensity,  and  of  equal  if  not 
of  greater  importance,  there  goes  increase  in  definition  of 
character.  It  is  when  we  attend  to  a  sensation  of  colour, 
taste,  and  so  forth,  that  this  acquires  distinctness  of  quality. 
Attention  thus  immediately  subserves  the  definition  or  clear 
demarcation  of  the  sensation.     This  it  does  by  raising  it  to 


'  C/.  Stumpf,  Ton^ijchotope,  pp.  fig.  70U 

*  Stumpf  has  some  good  icmailu  on  the  inlensification  of  sensation  by  stten- 
tion.  He  appears  (like  Fcchnci)  to  dispute  the  proposition  that  attention  r^scs  the 
intensity  of  senuiianii,  at  least,  in  all  cases,  *.£■•  in  attending  to  an  object  on  ibe 
aide  of  the  field  of  \-ision.  See  Tonftythitlogit,  L  p.  71  IT.  and  ij.  p.  390  IT., 
where  the  tlfccts  of  attention  in  inccnsifyine  particulai  elcnionta  in  a  clan^  are 
carefully  recoidcd.  Compare  also  Fcchner,  Psj/tha-^hjitik,  ii.  p.  453;  and  Jatnen, 
op.  fit.,  i.  p.  415.  Ward,  in  his  article,  "fsychology."  Em.  Bnl.,  pp.  41,  41,  secma 
to  overestimate  the  diil!iculty  of  distinguishing  a  subjectively  from  an  objectively 
occasioned  incicasc  of  intensity  by  not  allowing  that  attention  is  in  luclf  and  apart 
Icom  its  effects  a  (onKiom  p'foceu. 
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its  full  intensity,  and  rendering  it  predominant  and,  for  the 
joioment,  the  exclusive  content  of  consciousness.  This  effect 
M)f  increased  definiteness  covers  not  only  the  quahty  of  the 
sensation,  but  its  intensity,  its  extenslty,  and  even  its  duration. 
These  several  phases  of  attention  take  on  definiteness  or  sharp 
deiinition  only  when  the  process  of  attention  fs  added.' 

(c)  Attention  secures  a  certain  persistence  in  the  sensation 
or  idea.  To  attend  means  to  keep  before  the  mind  for  an 
appreciable  time.  Even  a  momentary  sensation,  as  that  of  a 
passing  sound  or  light,  when  attended  to  endures  for  a  short 
period  under  the  form  of  an  after- sensation,  and  in  the  case  of 
ideas  the  fixing  of  attention  tends  still  more  to  prolong  their 
presence  in  consciousness.  This  power  of  detention  in  con> 
sciousness  will  be  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  consequence  for 
the  elaboration  of  psychical  material. 

(li)  Lastly,  this  attention  and  detention  through  attention 
lead  on  to  retention.'  It  is,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  by 
fixing  attention  for  an  appreciable  time  on  a  presentative 
clement  that  we  arc  able  to  connect  it  with,  or  bring  it  into 
relation  to,  other  elements,  and  so  secure  its  subsequent  re- 
production.* 

We  thus  see  that  attention  underlies  and  helps  to  determine 
the  whole  process  of  mental  elaboration.  It  secures  in  the  full 
intensity,  distinctness,  and  due  persistence  of  the  presentative 
elements  the  fundamental  condition  of  those  processes  of 
differentiation,  assimilation,  etc.,  in  which  the  work  of  elabora- 
tion properly  consists. 

t^e  treatment  of  attention  aa  a  fundamental  proceu  at  the  very  outaet  of  our 
erpoaiiron  may  •tirpri»c  ihove  familial  wiih  the  ciutamjiry  luiangcment  of  the  parts 
of  paycbological  doctrine.  No  doubt  attention,  in  its  higher  and  more  important 
phase,  is  volitional,  and  forms  indeed  the  crowning  stage  of  mental  development. 
Dui  to  [>ostpone  sU  Bccouni;  of  it  till  that  sta^c  of  the  expoucJon  is  reached  Mccnt 


*The  importance  of  this  effect  of  attention  is  iHuatrated  by  the  fact  that  WoUl 
introduces  it  into  his  definition :  "  Facultas  etRciendi,  ut  in  perccpiionc  compoula 
paitiatis  una  majorcni  claritatcm  ceteris  habeat,  dicitur  AUentio".  (Piychot.  Emfir. 
f  '37i  quoted  by  Siump^  op.  tit.,  U.  287.) 

*  The  readei  will  not  overlook  the  vuba!  coincidence  hue,  attention,  tf^ tendon, 
rrtendon. 

*  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  attention  to  any  psychical  ctement  bvoun,  m 
sre  shall  sec,  the  reproduction  of  amy  other  elemenis  already  conneaed  with  it. 
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Ktcal  to  ctcarncM.  Attention  appeara  af  a  rctkx  at  ibc  very  beginning  of  racnUl 
development,  and  aa  such  sctv«  to  complicate  and  to  condition  psychical  pheno- 
mena. And  the  whols  mov>eRicnt  of  mental  development  is  determined  by  the  co- 
operation oi  this  factor.  It  la  plun  that  we  have  hue  to  do  with  the  looc-diS cutty 
of  all  pBychological  esposiUoa,  v/i.,  the  interattion  ofpeychtcal  phenomena.  We 
try  to  expound  the  course  of  intclleclnal  development  before  tailing  up  conation,  on 
the  Bupponition  that  it  is  only  after  intel!if;encc  haa  reached  a  certain  atage  of  de- 
velopment that  volition  property  so  called  be^n*.  In  truth,  however,  the  germ  of 
conation  i»  present  from  the  hrit  crude  process  of  intclkction  in  the  abape  of  «n 
active  leAcx.' 

REFERENCES  FOR  READING. 

On  the  nature  of  Attention  the  following  may  be  consulted:  Hamilton, 
Ltctttrtt  on  Mtlaphytici,  vol  i.  Icct.  xiv. :  Ward,  article,  "  Psychology,"  Eneyetof. 
Brilanniea;  James,  Tht  FrineipUt  o/  Ptyehohgy,  L  chap.  xi. ;  also  Kibot,  La 
Piychologtt  dt  VAiUrttioit ;  Waitx,  Lfktbnch  dtr  Ptyckolagie,  g  55;  Volkmarui, 
Lthrbuck  dtt  Ptycholagie,  ii.  j}  ii.f  ;  Wundt,  Cmndguge  drr pkyuot.  Psyekol^U,U. 
cap.  IV.  and  zvi.  ;  G.  B.  Mulier,  Zur  Tkrofi*  dtr  tinnlickm  AufmtrivtMkfit t  and 
M^nsterberg.  Btitrdgt  xur  txp*T.  Psythoiogi*,  \tA.  i. 


1  Prof.  Bain,  and  most  German  psycholo^ts,  take  tip  the  sabject  towarda  the 
end  in  connexion  with  volition.  Prof.  Wundt  teaches  it  uilcr  the  exposition  of  the 
Voriltllung,  which  Euggcsta  that  the  VorHtliung  foims  itaclf  without  the  intaposi- 
tloD  of  the  selectively  deliiuog  process  of  atunttoo. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

PROCESS~dF  ELABORATION  (CONTINUED):  rUFFERENTIATIOfT 
AND  INTEGRATION. 


5  I.  Factors  in  Menial  Elaboration.  The  process  of  attention 
considered  in  the  previous  chapter  prepares  the  way  for  the 
proper  work  of  elaboration  of  the  psychical  elements.  By  this 
is  meant  the  carrj'ing  out  of  certain  processes  into  which  the 
sensational  elements  enter  as  materials  or  constituents.  Thus 
we  may  say  that  the  visual  sensations  of  colour,  etc.,  are  ela- 
borated when  they  are  distinguished  one  from  another  and  com* 
bined  in  certain  groups,  as  the  total  visual  appearance  of  a 
pansy. 

If  now  wc  ask  what  these  processes  are,  we  find  that  they 
are  only  another  aspect  of  the  elementary  processes  already 
spoken  of  as  constituting  what  we  call  intellection,  that  is  to 
aay,  Discrimination,  or  as  it  may  be  also  called  Differentiation 
ii^.t  Differencing),  Assimilation,  and  Association,  the  two  last 
forming  together  Integration  (or  "wholing").  Our  mental  life 
unfolds  by  help  of  the  renewal  of  these  elementary  functional 
activities.  Thus,  just  as  we  know  a  thing  by  distinguishing 
it,  so  the  contents  of  mind  become  more  numerous  by  succes- 
sive differencings  of  what  was  before  confused.  In  like  manner, 
assimilation  at  once  enters  into  every  process  of  knowing,  as  in 
recognising  a  taste,  and  aids  in  the  longer  process  of  mental 
development  by  producing  new  permanent  modes  of  grouping 
[of  psychical  elements,  as  in  the  classification  of  like  objects  by 
i^help  of  a  general  name.  The  same  thing  holds  good  of  associa- 
tion. Not  only  is  the  interpretation  of  this,  that,  and  the  other 
.Mnsation-complex,  e.g.,  the  succession  of  creaky  sounds  of  a 
person  walking  up  stairs,  an  illustration  of  association  (sugges- 
lion),  the  process  of  associative  combination  is  a  main  factor  ia 
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development,  resulting  in  a  progressive  elaboration  of  what  is 
relatively  simple  into  more  and  more  complex  products,  t.g.f 
our  whole  highly-composite  idea  of  a  particular  man,  or  locality, 
into  which  each  new  year's  experience  incorporates  additional 
associated  elements. 


It  ii  evident  that,  in  speaking  of  discrimination,  etc.,  at  once  ai  intellective 
functions  and  as  fsctoit  in  the  ffoceu  of  dcvclopmenlal  elaboi-ttion,  u-e  aie  A\%- 
linguishing  bcm-cen  a  Icmporary  and  a  permanent  ccsult  of  a  process.  Thus  the 
discrimination  of  one  laste  Irom  another  and  allied  taste  issues  immediately  in  a 
cognition  of  this  p;uticuiai  &uit,  u-iiic,  etc.,  but  has  a  further  and  more  importBiit 
lasting  tcsult,  ns.,  (he  possession  of  two  distinct  ideas  of  taslc  Cm  aflcr-ote. 


(A)  DIFFERENTIATION  (DISCRIMINATION). 

§  2.  Biological  and  Psychical  Dijferenliation.  By  the  term 
differentiation  the  biologist  means  the  gradual  emergence  or 
appearance  of  difference  (heterogeneity)  between  one  tissue  and 
one  organ  and  another,  as  the  development  of  an  organism 
proceeds.  The  process  of  development,  we  are  told,  begins  with 
a  relatively  simple  or  homogeneous  structure,  and  the  organism 
takes  on  more  and  more  distinctness  and  speciality  of  parts 
as  the  development  advances."-  Applying  this  idea  to  mind, 
we  can  speak  of  differentiation  as  the  emergence  in  con- 
sciousness of  distinctness  or  speciality.  Thus  the  infant's 
colour-sense,  though,  if  a  normal  one,  potentially  including  all 
nuances  of  colour-quality,  realises  as  yet  but  few,  if  any,  quali- 
tative varieties.  The  progress  of  scnsc-dcvclopmcnt  means 
primarily  the  substitution  of  a  more  and  more  varied  order  of 
sensations,  or  of  a  larger  and  larger  number  of  different  im- 
pressions. And  it  will  be  found  that  the  whole  development 
of  the  intelligence  consists  in  part  in  the  advance  of  such 
differentiation. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  attention  is  in  its 
general  nature  selectively  isolating.  When  an  infant  first 
fi.Yates  an  object,  as  a  bright  light,  it  virtually  differentiates 


1  This  ina,y  1»  Illustrated  by  the  procen  of  segmentation  of  the  Klf-dtvisioo 
Into  eepnenu  which  morka  the  development  of  tfae  ovum. 
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the  impression  from  those  of  surrounding  objects^  In  other 
words,  by  this  process  of  adjustment  a  separate  and  distinctive 
impression  is  secured.  The  peculiar  cliaiacter  (quality,  strength) 
of  the  impression  begins  to  Inakc  itself  kno^vn  :  definiteness  of 
impression  begins  to  be  experienced.  In  a  %vide  sense,  then,  all 
attention,  an  selective,  isolative  and  defining,  is  a  process  of 
differentiation. 

Still  it  hu  been  ctin\tadeA,t^.,  by  Lotte,lhat  »vague  itifFerenlistion  mad  pre- 
ttdt  ftuch  .ipccial  isolating  adjiuiment.  If  the  light  did  not  diffeientiallj'  .ttimulsic  a 
particular  area  of  the  rclina,  and  so  difTcren tidily  aJTcct  coniciouinos,  Ihcrc  would 
be  no  special  direction  of  ihc  attention  with  its  icflex  motor  adjustmenL  And  cbia 
contention  is  forcible,  and  refutes  the  idea  lliat  the  mind  puts  a  diffcfcnce,  »o  to 
•peak,  into  a  wbolly  undilTerentJated  mast  of  sensation.  It  sceniB  reasonable  lo 
suppose  that  just  ai  asutf-consciousstageof  the  sensation  precedes  and  determine* 
the  reaction  of  attention  on  this  sensaiion,  so  a  va^ue  iinprcMion  of  two  different 
lentuions  precedes  attention  to  them  a*  different.  At  the  Mine  time,  it  is  evident 
tfiu  Bucb  a  vague  awareness  of  diifjfcnt  Bcnsations  is  nut  to  be  confuundcd  with 
the  clear  coa*ctousne»s  of  lliem  u  dideieni  wliich  (ullowt  on  a  itiiectioii  cf  the 
atcention,' 

It  followB  that  the  physlotogicil  subsUatum  of  differentiation  may  be  defined 
as  consisting  in  unlike  functional  aciivtties  (cithei  of  the  same  or  of  diflerent 
oanoua  elements)  together  with  tlie  isolating  proccj*  of  attention.  Thus  a  distinct 
faaprcAsion  of  a  particular  variety  of  colour  or  pitch  of  tone  has  ibr  its  nervous 
conditions  a  particular  mode  of  optical  or  acoustical  nerve-excitation,  and  the  rein- 
brcemcnt  of  this  by  the  adjustive  process  of  attention.*  It  must  be  added  that 
while  we  may  thus  define  the  nervous  condJiiona  of  two  difTcreiU  seniation*  we 
cannot  hope  to  find  a  nervous  process  answering  to  the  further  psychical  activity  to 
be  ^oken  of  prcKntly,  01s.,  the  apprehension  of  a  reiatttfn  of  difference 

Confining  ourselves  for  the  present  to  sensations  or  presen- 
tativc  elements,  wc  may  trace  this  process  of  differentiation  or 

differential  definition  in  various  directions.  At  the  beginning 
of  life  we  may  suppose  that  sensational  consciousness  as  a 


)  tt  is  imporlatit  to  note  that  thin  impresvion.  as  indeed  every  visual  impression 
produced  tiy  an  object,  is  really  complex.  But  this  fact  of  complexity  need  not  yet 
be  coTwtdercd. 

'  On  Lotie's  view  of  the  relation  of  mb-conscious  diRTercntialion  to  differentia- 
tion by  the  aid  of  attention,  see  Med.  I'xythahg't,  p.  zbj  ff.  He  cUewhcic  con- 
tends that  sensational  difference  in  present  isom  the  first,  and  that  ihe  idea  of  s 
primitive  blur  of  sentience,  in  which  no  difference  impresses  the  infant  eye  01  car, 
it  an  unjustified  sssumption,    {MicrQiosmuj,  Eng.  trans.,  i,  p,  309!} 

'Ward  appeals  to  find  a  further  physiological  condition  of  different  I  atton 
in  that  '  restriction  *  of  the  nervous  current  which  characterises  the  action  of  ih« 
•pccial  senses,  he.  at.,  p.  46. 
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whole  is  a  confused  mass  in  which  differences  are  only  vaguely 
emergent.  Among  the  first  distinctions  to  appear  would  be  the 
broad  generic  ones  between  sensations  of  different  classes, 
as  a  taste,  a  smell,  etc.*^  The  process  of  difTerentiation  or 
psychical  segmentation  would  reach  a  more  advanced  stage 
when  distinctions  within  the  same  class  of  sensations  began  to 
present  themselves,  as  difTcrcnt  tastes,  different  colours,  etc. 

Along  with  these  distinctions  of  qualitative  character,  those 
of  intensity  and  of  volume  or  extensity,  and  of  local  character, 
would  gradually  come  to  be  noted.  Thus,  for  example,  diite- 
rent  degrees  of  pressure,  different  extents  of  colour,  and 
touches  of  different  local  character  (at  this,  that,  and  the  other 
point)  would  be  separately  attended  to. 

This  process  of  differentiation  progresses  gradually.  Just 
as  tastes  arc  first  differentiated  from  other  classes  of  sensations 
before  one  taste  is  differentiated  from  another,  so  within  the 
limits  of  the  same  special  sense  the  process  advances  from 
broad  to  finer  and  finer  distinctions.  Thus  we  know  from  the 
way  in  which  the  cotour-vocabulary  grows  in  the  case  both  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  race  that  a  red  is  distinguished  as 
such  before  a  particular  shade  of  red,  as  scarlet  or  crimson,  is 
distinctively  noted.' 

The  course  taken  by  this  progressive  movement  of  differen- 
tiation is  modified  by  the  forces  which  act  upon  and  determine 
the  directions  of  the  attention.  Hence  it  is  far  from  being 
perfectly  regular,  and  probably  varies  considerably  in  the  case 
of  man  and  other  animals,  as  well  as  in  that  of  different  men. 
Superior  strength  and  vivacity  of  impression  count  for  much 
here.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  the  brightest  and 
most  stimulating  colours  (reds  and  yellows)  arc  the  first  to  be 
singled  out  and  recognised.  Much  depends,  too,  on  the  value 
of  the  particular  sensation  as  bearing  on  the  special  interests 
of  the  species  or  individual.  Thus  the  dog  first  selects  and 
particularises  among  smells  that  of  his  food,  his  master,  etc. ; 


4 
4 


*  We  Rre  refening  hcra  only  to  prnenuitive  elnnnita.  Aa  alrcadj-  mif^estcd, 
both  in  the  zoolo^cal  icrics  And  in  the  human  individual,  the  afftttitt  contiait, 
pleasure  ajid  p&in,  vrould  uand  out  from  the  fuVL 

*  Thta  process  of  difTerentiatlan  onty  advancei  ft  little  way  in  tlic  caac  of  the 
oigftnic  aenaaiionB.    (C/.  above,  p.  84.J 
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ths  horse  singles  out  among  colours  that  answering  to  whole- 
some herbage,  and  so  forth. 

The  progrcM  of  differentiation  it  not  %a  simple  a*  \»  h««  reprcfienteil.  As 
^■i^^^^y  suggested,  Mntationt  or  prcBcntiiivc  clcfncnis  do  not  occur  apsre.  but  in 
groupa  or  complciici.  The  animal  &nd  the  child  muk  ofT  colour  u  ft  constituent 
of  «  complex  of  impr»»ians  antwciing  to  a  parttculaf  colouicd  form,  ai  clover,  an 
orange  No  doubl  this  macking  off  of  complcxci  involves  a  certain  apprehenaion 
ot  the  peculiar  chataclcr  of  the  several  conttiluenla.  But  such  apprchcniion  la 
very  vaguc>  Clear  difTereTitiaiion  tiniities  the  isolation  by  attention  of  the  consti- 
tuent acRsalion  itaclf.  But  this  follow*  later.  Ttie  ditld  tcca  the  apple  and  the 
Orani^e  some  time  before  it  ii  capable  o(  an  abstract  attention  lo  its  colour. 

Bifr.  Ward  dcuciibe*  the  process  of  dijTereniiation  as  the  breaking  up  of  a  pre* 
•entative  toHtiniium  i^to  discrete  i>ie«eniations.  The  term  continuum  seems  so  far 
•pproptiate  here  thai  It  indicaics  the  fact  that  Knsauon  is  given  at  first,  not  as  a 
ayateni  of  distinct  atoms,  but  as  a  continuous  whole,  and  that  dimtnction  is  only 
introduced  l>y  the  emergence  of  latent  dilference.  It  is  evident,  howiX%vr,  that  the 
idea  of  a  continuum  a*  the  preMniation  of  difference  in  aitcaJe  of  perfectly  fradual 
change  in  the  same  direction  only  partially  applic-i  to  sensation  ati  a  whole.  Thus 
tborc  U  a  continuous  scale  of  intensit)-  as  well  as  of  volume  or  extensity.  As 
icgard A  quality,  it  is  wanting  altogether  in  the  case  of  disparate  cLasae«  of  sensation. 
We  cannot  pass  from  tastes  to  smcWs  by  any  acrica  of  intctmediate  Kcadaliona. 
Nor,  even  within  the  limits  of  one  and  the  same  Mnsc  does  it  apply  universally. 
Thua  though  there  a  a  continuum  of  colour  and  tone-sensation  there  is  not  a  con- 
■inuum  of  tastes  and  iimcUs.' 

5  3,  Differeniiation  and  Discrimination.  We  have  thus  far 
considered  differentiation  merely  as  a  process  of  distinctively 
mariung  off  or  defining  particular  varieties  of  sensation.  Here, 
through  special  adjustments  of  attenti(in,  particular  sensations 
of  colour,  taste,  and  so  forth  come  to  be  distinguished  as  this, 
that,  and  the  other.  Such  differentiation  or  particular! sation  of 
sensational  character  dees  not,  however,  amount  to  a  full  con- 
sciousness or  mental  grasp  of  a  relation  of  difference  between 
one  sensation  and  another.  Still  less  does  it  include  a  clear 
apprehension  of  the  precise  feature,  e.g.,  intensity,  quality,  in 
which  two  sensations  differ,  or  the  extent  of  this  difference. 
Such  a  clear  apprehension  or  grasp  of  difference,  as  distinguished 
from  a  singling  out  of,  and  attending  to,  different  or  distinct 
sensations  is  best  described  as  an  act  of  conscious  Discrimina- 
tion.*   Differentiation,  in  the  first  sense,  precedes  discrimination 

1  Cf.  above,  p,  loi  £    For  Ward's  views,  sec  loc.  at.,  p.  ^3  £ 
*  Discrimination  ia  oFlen  used  in  the  wider  sense  of  diifcrcnliation,  bat  as  we 
require  a  term  to  indicate  the  complete  piocesi  of  ' idatJoning,'  or  appteiieo  ing 
rclatkin,  it  teems  beat  to  aclcct  discrimination  for  Ibis  purpOBC 
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in  mental  development.  A  and  B  must  be  presented  and  noted 
as  two  distinct  impressions  before  we  become  conscious  of  the 
relation  A — B.*  An  animal  low  down  in  the  scale  may  have 
differentiated  sensations,  that  is,  be  differentially  impressed  by 
this  and  that  stimulus,  e.g.,  thermal  or  tactile,  and  yet  never 
rise  to  a  clear  consciousness  of  a  relation  of  difference.'  Such 
an  intellectual  act  or  process  of  discrimination  only  becomes 
possible  when  sensations  by  repetition  acquire  a  certain  steadi- 
ness and  persistence,  and  when  attention  is  practised  up  to  the 
point  of  relational  or  comparative  attention,  i.e.,  a  simultaneous 
grasp  of  two  impressions  as  two  distinct  yet  related  impres- 
sions.' 

True  discrimination  develops  by  gradual  stages  out  of  the 
process  of  differentiation  just  described.  Thus  we  may  suppose 
that  a  strong  stimulating  sound  or  light  at  the  moment  of  its 
introduction  ts  attended  by  a  vague  consciousness  of  change  or 
transition  :  and  this  supplies  the  germ  of  discrimination.  A 
child  experiencing  tlie  change  from  darkness  to  light,  from  cold 
to  heat,  could  hardly  fail  to  note  the  change  as  such.  This, 
however,  is  still  a  long  way  from  a  clear  grasp  of  a  precise 
relation  of  difference  as  defined  above.  The  rapid  disappearance 
of  the  receding  experience  under  the  superior  interest  of  the 
new  one  would  prevent  the  infant  mind  from  attending  to  the 
two  in  their  relation. 

A  more  favourable  situation  would  be  the  simultaneous  pre- 
sentation of  two  strong  and  widely-contrasting  sensations,  as 
two  touches  when  the  child  happens  to  encounter  two  unlike 
substances  with  the  two  hands  or  two  contrasting  colours  in 
juxtaposition.  Here  we  may  mark  off  two  distinguishable 
stages  in  the  development  of  a  clear  consciousness  of  difference. 
First  of  all,  there  is  a  vague  sense  of  two  different  sensations, 
in  which  the  apprehension  of  numerical  distinction  is  upper- 
most, and  that  of  a  particular  qualitative  difference  is  indis- 


1  This  applies  to  all  intellcctton  aa  ft  relational  and  tclating  j»oc«a.  Th« 
mentftt  apprehension  of  a  lelation  of  dilTcrcnce,  likcneu,  or  luccnujon  in  time 
must  be  carefully  distin^iabed  from  the  experience  of  having  two  unlike,  like 
or  Bucccuivc  imprcs&ions.  (C/.  Ward,  loc,  at.,  p.  45;  and  Lotze,  Mtlafkytit, 
P-  470  i) 

'  Cf,  Romanes,  Mmtai  Bvol-fiom  im  Auimalt,  cbap,  L 

■C/.  above,  p.  158  L 
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tinct*  This  is  illustrated  by  certain  experimentB  in  which  the 
subject  can  say  he  hears  two  tones  but  does  not  know  which  is 
the  higher.  Secondly,  there  comes  the  clearer  consciousness  of 
a  particular  kind  and  amount  of  difference  {e.g.,  so  much  pitch- 
inter%'al  between  two  tones).  This  last  clear  grasp  of  the 
relation  of  difference,  as  such,  is  the  work  of  comparison,  and 
will  be  explained  more  fully  later  on.' ' 

§  4.  Law  of  Change  or  Rdativtly.  We  have  already  touched 
on  the  question  in  what  sense,  and  to  what  extent,  change 
enters  into  the  tissue  of  our  mental  life.'  Our  examination 
into  the  mechanism  of  attention  and  the  process  of  differentia- 
tion will  enable  us  to  discuss  the  point  more  fully. 

That  there  is  a  meaning  in  saying  tliat  consciousness  in- 
volves change  of  psychical  slate,  or  has  change  as  a  fundamental 
condition,  is  indisputable.  A  dead  level  of  sensation  without 
the  least  introduction  of  freshness  or  v.iriation  would  be  indis- 
tinguishable from  sleep.  As  Hobbes  has  it,  "  Semper  idem 
sentire  ac  non  sentirc  ad  idem  revertunt".  This  fact  of  the 
dependence  of  mental  life  on  change  has  been  formulated  under 
the  head  of  the  Law  of  Relativity.' 

This  law  of  change  or  variety  finds  its  explanation  in  part 
in  the  very  conditions  of  vigorous  nen*ous  action.  Highly 
recuperated  structures  are  capable  of  more  vigorous  function 
than  partially  fatigued  and  exhausted  ones.  Prolonged  stimu- 
lation of  a  nervous  structure  is  attended  in  certain  cases  at 
least  with  a  falling  ofT  in  the  intensity  of  the  sensations.* 


'  SUimpf  diitinguithea  between  '  anitiyiii  *  ai  apptehensfon  of  numeiical  dincf> 
enoe  and  dlicriminaiton,  of.  til.,  i.  loS.  U  it  evitlcnt.  howevei  (as  Stumpf  himiell 
■eemi  to  kIIdw),  that  ihcic  cannot  in  the  cose  of  simuStaneuut  tensationt  be  an 
appcehcnsion  of  numerical  disiinction  01  pttualiiy  apait  bom  aome  vaguely-appte- 
heodsd  qoalhitivB  difference.  Even  two  eimilai  coloiiis  sic  oiiI>>  seen  as  two  when 
the  vnaatlom  have  distinction  of  local  quality.  In  the  case  of  similar  successive 
Mnnatloni,  as  ton«,  the  dilTercnce  In  umporal  posliion  constitutes  a  kind  of 
qualiutive  diAcrence. 

'  On  the  relation  of  tuch  a  clear  grasp  of  dirTercnce  10  a  vnguc  tub.conscEoilS* 
nest  of  dirrefence.eee  James,  op.  at.,  1.  p.  53Q  t. 

*C/.  above,  p.  tj6t 

*  See  Bain,  Mtntal  tinct  M^al  Scunte,  p.  83 ;  Hamilton  expresses  the  mne 
principle  under  the  "  Law  of  Variety  " ;  see  Ward,  toe.  tit.,  p.  49. 

*  Slumpf  points  out  (hat  this  decline  in  inienMty  is  much  more  noticeable  in 
certain  classes  of  sensations  than  in  others.  It  is  hardly  appieciible  at  aU  In  the 
oae  of  sounds^     {ToHftytkclogif,  t.  p.  18.} 
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Change  of  stimulation,  on  the  other  hand,  by  calling  into 
play  a  fresh  organ,  ensures  greater  intensity  in  the  psychical 
effect.  Not  only  so,  as  was  pointed  out  in  dealing  with  atten- 
tion, the  frc(]ucnt  diversion  of  the  adjustive  process  from  one 
impression  or  region  of  impressions  to  another  is  necessary  to 
a  vigurous  maintenance  of  the  attention.  This  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  what  has  been  called  "the  acquired  incapacity" 
to  attend  to  constant  and  unvarying  impressions.  The  miller 
after  a  time  fails  to  hear  the  noise  of  his  mill.'  It  is  also 
illustrated  in  the  fact  that  when  we  go  on  attending  to  an 
impression,  e^.,  one  of  bright  colour,  there  is  a  falling  off  in 
intensity,  which  is  presumably  due  to  the  slackening  of  the 
effort  of  attention. 

This  general  truth  has  a  bearing  both  on  the  intellectual 
processes  and  on  the  feelings.  The  latter  is  illustrated  in  the 
well-known  effects  of  novelty,  contrast,  and  rapid  variation  of 
impression  in  heightening  feeling  and  the  enjoyment  of  life. 
This  effect  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  more  fully  by-and-by. 
\Vc  arc  now  concerned  with  the  bearing  of  change  or  relativity 
on  the  intellectual  processes. 

Here  the  question  arises,  What  is  the  precise  function  of 
change  or  contrast  in  our  sensational  experience?  According 
to  one  rendering  of  the  Law  of  Relativity,  change  is  not  only  a 
general  condition  of  distinct  and  vivid  sensation,  but  it  is  one 
factor  in  determining  the  particular  quality  of  a  sensation. 
Thus  it  is  said  that  black  is  only  seen  to  be  black  in  contrast 
to  white,  that  the  several  partial  colours  ace  for  us  what  they 
are  because  of  their  relations  to  other  colours,  and  that  blue 
would  not  be  blue,  green,  green,  and  so  forth,  but  for  these 
relations. 

That  there  is  some  meaning  in  this  will  be  seen  by  a  refer- 
ence to  what  was  said  above  respecting  the  variability  of 
sensation,  the  effect  of  colour-contrast,  etc.  That  one  sensa- 
tion may  under  certain  circumstances  modify  the  quality  of 
another  is  certain.  At  the  same  time,  this  effect  appears  to 
be  narrowly  circumscribed.  Thus  Stumpf  has  shown  that  in 
the  region  of  tones  there  is  no  contrast,  but  rather  an  opposite 


*  On  such  acquired  Inattention,  see  Lewes,  Prebltmi  of  Lift  and  Mind,  third 
•cries,  i.  p.  [89  r. ;  uid  James,  of.  tit.,  L  p.  455  S. 
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tendency  in  simultaneous  tones  to  bring  one  another  rearer.* 
These  facia  themselves  sugK'^st  that  colour-contrast  is  a  phy- 
siological phenomenon,  and  docs  not  involve  a  general  piinciple 
of  our  sensational  experience. 

As  we  have  seen  above,  the  quality  of  a  sensation  is  de- 
termined by  its  own  psycho- physical  process,  and  is  only 
modified  so  far  as  this  process  is  altered.  The  '  blueness'  of  a 
sensation  of  blue  is  thus  independent  of  preceding  sensations. 
i31ue  would  still  have  its  blueness  even  were  the  eye  blind  to 
every  other  colour ;  though,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the 
blueness  would  not  be  so  vividly  and  distinctly  realised  in 
this  case. 

All  our  sensational,  as  well  as  our  ideational  experience,  is 
constituted  by  two  co-operant  factors  or  aspects.  It  has  at 
once  what  W.  James  calls  a  "substantive"  and  a  "transitive 
aspect ".'  The  sweetness  of  the  sugar  I  am  now  tasting  illus- 
trates the  former,  the  transition  to  this,  say  from  the  bitter  of  a 
medicine,  illustrates  the  latter. 

These  factors  arc  by  no  means  equally  prominent  in  all 
sensational  experiences  alike,  or  at  all  moments  of  the  same 
experience.  Thus,  when  I  am  suddenly  touched,  or  hear  a 
faEniliar  sound,  the  transitive  aspect  is  reduced  to  a  vague  sense 
of  an  oncoming  sensation.  There  need  not,  in  this  case,  be  any 
awareness  of  a  particular  transition  from  one  kind  of  sensation 
to  another.  Again,  when  a  sensation,  say  of  lone,  is  prolonged, 
I  can  go  on  within  certain  Hmits  of  time  attending  to  its  quality 
with  no  appreciable  sense  of  change  or  transition.  Here  the 
substantive  aspect  is  uppermost.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
first  oncoming  of  a  sensation  after  another  and  unlike  one,  as 
in  passing  out  of  a  dark  room  into  a  bright  one,  the  sense  of 
change  may  be  uppermost. 

The  idea  that  c^'cry  time  n-v  hav«  a  particular  sensation  we  ate  ipprehcnJtng 
man  or  leas  disiinctljr  its  difi^crcncc  from  oUicr  sensations  Icids  to  entlkni  dilti- 
caltics.  One  diiSculiy  will  occui  at  once,  la  ibo  case  of  &I1  intense  lenuutont 
there  seems  no  i(wm  foi  an  idea  of  a  relation  of  contrast.  When  thoroughly  chilled  1 
cannot  imagiae  beat,  and  consciiucaUy  cannot  ba  aaid  to  lealise  cold  as  a  conuast 


*  TcnjuytkohgU,  it.  p.  398.     Accocding  to  Shrwall  there  ass  no  contrast 
phenDtncrta  in  sensations  of  taste. 

■  Sec  hii  PfiicifUto/  Piyeholagy^  L  p.  245. 
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to  hot.  In  the  case  or  sengations  having  a  number  of  dilfcicnt  rdationi  uiatlier 
kind  of  difficulty  occurs.  When,  Tor  example,  I  have  a  seniiation  ot  blue,  &B  in 
looking  at  the  sky,  or  better  stUI.  at  a  blue  flame  surrounded  by  darkness,  what 
paitkular  relatian  or  relations  of  coIour-difTerence,  it  may  b«  asked,  an  I  realising 
at  the  moment  ?  I  cannot  be  bringing  the  colour  into  relation  to  alt  other  colours 
at  the  ftamc  moment,  and  yet  there  seems  no  reason  why  [  should  select  any  one 
lathci  than  another  for  a  paiticular  iclalion  of  diifeicncc.  It  seems  plain  that  in 
this  case  thcic  is  no  clcai  consciouiinesa  of  diiTctcncc  at  all.  The  blue  ii  iiifftrtn- 
tialed,  ■'.«.,  attended  to  as  a  scn&stion  of  a  paiticulai  quality,  but  not  consciously 
ditcriminaUd  from  anythin|{  in  particulai. 

Even  here,  however,  we  can  find  a  certain  meaning  In  the  doctrine  of  Rela- 
tivity. Though  to  apprehend  a  sensational  content  as  such  is  one  thing,  to  note 
iu  difTnence  from  other  contents  another  thing,  this  relational  element  is  probably 
nevoT  wholly  absent  in  the  developed  adult  consciousness.  Relations  of  contrast 
are  among  ihe  most  interesting ;  and,  as  such,  axe  early  remarked.  From  fre- 
quently noting  them,  we  come  In  time  to  overlay,  so  to  speak,  our  simple  tenaaiioni 
with  these  relations.  This  applies  most  obviously  to  certain  pairs  of  controMing 
sensaiiona,  as  hot  cold,  dark  bright,  hard  sol^,  and  so  fcinh,  the  relaiion  of  which  is 
specially  interesting  and  easily  noted,  and  generally  to  those  opposed  or  contrasting 
experiences  which  underlie  the  particular  variety  of  relative  tcrmJi  which  logicians 
call  "contcaxies"  ot  "oppositcs".  V>'e  cannot  think  of  hot,  tall,  and  so  Karth, 
without  having  the  idea  of  the  correlative  oppoiite,  cold,  short,  etc.,  lu^-excited.' 
It  applies  also  to  nome  extent  even  to  the  series  of  sensations  which  we  call  the 
colour  and  tone  scales.  Thns  a  pnTticular  tone,  jiay  C,  or  a  particiilu  coloor,  blite, 
is  after  a  certain  exp[^iienE;c  of  the  whole  ncrics  to  which  it  liclongs — the  eight  notes 
of  the  octave,  the  colour-scale — apprehended  vaguely  at  least  as  differing  from  the 
remaining  members  of  the  Gcries.  In  other  words,  to  use  the  language  of  th« 
logician,  the  '  positives'  C,  blue  are  accompanied  by  a  dim,  incomplete  tcpresenta- 
lion  of  the  correlative  'negatives,'  "not-O"  (i.«.,  tones),  "not-blue"  (t.«.,  colours). 
Kot  only  so.  the  efTecl  of  artistic  culture  Is  undoubtedly  to  invest  each  memba 
of  the  series  with  a  network  of  relations  of  difference,  or,  as  ihcy  have  in  this  case 
been  called,  distance.  Thus  a  paiiiculor  colour,  say  blue,  is  attached  by  a  particulai 
relation  of  distance  to  green,  ycUow,  and  so  forth,  and  so  ready  to  suggest  these. 
In  other  words,  in  seeing  the  colour  we  rcfci  it  to  its  proper  place  in  the  scale  of 
colours.  * 

(b)  assimilation. 

§  5.  Nature  of  Assimilative  Process:  Relation  of  Likeness. 
The  second  of  the  constituent  processes  entering  into  intel* 

'  On  the  nature  of  such  extremes  ot  opposite!  see  Jevona,  El.  Lnsont  in  Logie, 
p.  24.  In  the  ca^  of  the  umatton  hot,  the  idea  of  cold  would  be  excluded  for  tbe 
reason  given  abos'C. 

"The  law  of  relativity  has  been  specially  applied  to  the  intensity  of  Knsations 
by  Wtindt  {of.  tit.,  p.  377  ff.),  who  seeks  to  formulate  a  general  law  of  relation 
("  Gcscti  dct  Bczichung  "}  into  which  he  incorporates  the  appiccialion  of  intensity 
as  defined  by  Weber's  Law  (<;/.  above,  p.  89).  On  the  whole  question  of  relativity 
consult  Bain,  Srnj')  anii  InUlUtI,  p.  8  f.  and  J3i  1 ;  and  Ward, /of.  cH.,  pp.  49.50. 
The  various  forms  of  the  doctrine  of  relativity  ate  carefully  distinguished  and  cxa- 
mined  by  Stumps  Tonpsychoiogi*,  i,  pp.  t-ax ;  cf.  James,  0^,  cil,,  ii.  9  ff. 
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lectoal  elaboration  is  known  as  Assimilation.  This  may  be 
defined  provisionally  and  roughly  as  the  process  by  which  like 
sensations  or  other  psychical  contents  "  attract  "  one  another 
and  tend  to  combine  or  coalesce.  lo  its  higher  form  it  involves 
a  "consciousness"  or  apprehension  of  a  relation  of  similaritx*, 
and  thus  becomes  one  of  the  two  leading  intellectual  functions 
co-ordinate  with  conscious  discrimination  or  the  apprehension 
of  difference.  A?  a  bringing  together  and  a  combining  of  pre- 
sentativc  elements  assimilation  is  clearly  opposed  to  differen- 
tiation, which  in  itself  tends  to  a  marking  off  and  isolating  of 
psychical  contents.  All  assimilation  is  thus  a  mode  of  uniting 
or  integrating.  As  we  shall  see  later  on,  similarity  is  one  great 
bond  of  connexion  between  presentations. 

\STien  we  say  that  assimilation  is  the  conjoining  of  like 
sensations,  we  mean  by  likeness  any  degree  of  similarity  from 
the  lowest  degree  of  imperfect  likeness  which  is  just  perceptible- 
up  to  perfect  likeness  or  psychical  'equality'.'  Two  sensations 
may  be  appreciably  like  one  another  yet  far  from  quite  or  com- 
pletely similar,  as  in  the  case  of  two  adjacent  members  of  the 
colour-  or  tone-scale  or  two  adjacent  sounds  in  the  scale  of 
inten!>tty  or  loudness.  The  relation  of  likeness  is  here  regarded 
as  a  perfectly  simple  and  fundamental  relation,  co-ordinate  with 
dissimilarity  or  difference.  Perfect  likeness,  it  may  be  added, 
whether  of  quality  or  of  intensity,  must  be  estimated  for  prac- 
tical purposes  by  indistinguishableness  when  attention  is  closely 
directed  to  the  sensations. 


It  may  of  cooTRe  be  snid,  la  by  Stuinpf,  thit  Iwo  icnutions  arc  never  prccitely 
ttanSar  or  "equal  "  [glf'tl'],  md  that  conacqiienily  we  mutic  lUppOBc  ihe  Knuiiont 
which  appear  «ven  to  tlic  Mvctm  CKcriion  of  atienlion  as  in-diiiinguUhabte  tobc 
in  reality  diuJmilu'  in  a  nieasufc.  This,  however,  »  a  aabik  poini  not  easily 
diipoted  of.  We  cannot,  it  u  obvious,  my  that  becauM  two  physical  Mimuli  arc 
in  wme  degree  dilTcrcnt  in  furm  or  enciKV  tlie  central  neivous  piucesses  mu&t  be 
■>bUo:  for  certain  itiinimal  di^erences  in  the  slimuli  maybe  inopetacive  on  the 
eoUnl  Bobfitancc  Stumpf'x  idea  it,  moreover,  beset  with  the  difficulties  that 
attend  alt  thcotics  of  EcnMtional  content  as  tomcihiniE  abtoluiely  apart  and 
iaimpeaicat  of  aRiKJouEticss  and  attention.    A  differimce  betwtcn  two  acaiitiDag 


*  The  term  'identity*  is  tometimn  u»cd  to  indicate  luch  perfect  likeness. 
Bat  tfav  vmd  is  open  to  the  objection  thut  two  scn&ationa  experienced  at  dilTerent 
timea  arc  irat  the  '  same '  in  the  sense  in  which  a  Ikiag  seen  to-day  is  the  same  u 
the  lhin|  previously  seen.     The  nature  of  this  identity  will  occupy  us  taier. 
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that  cannot  be  apprehended,  and  is  out  of  all  relation  to  consciouMiMS,  !s  as  much 
a  paradox  as  a  single  uticonKious  sensation.' 

The  distinction  of  perfect  and  Imperfect  likeness  just  spoken 
of  has  to  do  with  intensive  differences,  or  differences  in  degree 
of  the  likenc!>s.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  exUrt$iw  differ- 
ences or  differences  in  the  area  of  the  likeness.  Thus  two 
colours  may  resemble  one  another  totally  in  aJl  points,  tint, 
saturation,  etc.,  or  only  partially  in  some  one  or  more  of  these 
constituent  features.  A  good  deal  of  what  we  ordinarily  mean 
by  likeness,  more  particularly  when  wc  ascribe  likeness  to  those 
complexes  which  we  call  'things,*  is  of  this  partial  character; 
and,  as  just  shown,  even  in  the  case  of  so-called  simple  sensa- 
tions, likeness  resolves  itself  in  many  cases  into  partial  likeness. 

According  to  the  llcrhartian  psyctiologi".ti!  the  Tundiitnental  relation*  are  not 
dilTcience  and  timilznty  hut  identity  oi  equality  and  inequAlity  {GlftcMhrit  and 
UngUtchkfit).  Accoiding  to  ihi»  view,  imperfect  likcnes*  as  above  defined  i»  no 
simple  relation  ai  all,  btit  resolves  itielf  In  all  cases  into  paitial  equality,  l^bus  all 
aiisimilation  Is  expietscd  by  the  iocmula  AB,  AC,  where  A  represenls  the  common 
identical  element  in  two  complexes.  This  view,  howe<.'er,  seems  based  on  specu- 
lalive  hypothckit,  and  is  not  In  airict  nccotdnnce  with  the  facm  »o  far  as  they  arc 
known.  That  tmpeirect  lilceiiesi  may  in  many  cases  be  resolved  into  partial 
has  been  conceded  abo/e:  but  this  cannot  alway*  be  done.  'Physiological  ana- 
lysis' does  not  enable  us  to  say  that  tv/a  adjacent  tones  in  the  scale  which  are 
ccttainly  Like  in  pitch  and  more  like  than  those  separated  by  a  wider  intcr^'al  have 
any  common  ingredient.*  And,  even  if  it  could  be  made  out  that  in  all  cases  of 
like  sensations  there  Is  a  common  ingredient,  it  mif;ht  be  urged  that  the  apprchen- 
Bion  of  thts  likenesn  precedes  hy  a  comtideiable  interval  any  power  of  abstract 
fixation  or  isolation  of  this  ingredient.  Thus  children  and  even  adults  apprehend 
likeness  between  tones,  as  a  note  and  its  octave,  and  between  two  closely -related 
colours,  as  scarlet  and  crimson  icdt  without  being  iu  the  Icaat  degree  able  U  Identify 
a  common  element  in  them.*  i 


'  Stumpf  Mparates  in  the  aharpent  manner  sensibility  to  difference  (Unter- 
Khiedsempfindlichkcit]  from  diKTiminaiive  ability  {Unterscheidang»rahigkcit}.  The 
only  meaning  I  can  give  to  the  fonncr  is  the  influence  of  the  Organic  factor  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  co-operates  with  Attention  in  drtctmining  the  finest  diKriminUive 
sensibctiiy  to  colours,  tones,  etc  For  Slumpf's  *-icwn  see  hi«  Tonpiythciogit,  i.  pp. 
3a.  33  r.  and  49  ff.  On  the  difficulties  of  this  theory  of  unapprehended  ccnsalional 
contents,  cf.  above,  p.  143  t 

'  [C  would  be  still  Ws  possible  to  determine  a  common  clement  in  two  tonea 
lilte  though  not  perfectly  like  in  iniecftiiy, 

*  The  Heibartian  view  of  likeness  is  connected  with  the  cxlra-pBj'chological 
aastimplion  thM  prescniationE  persist  aAer  they  sink  below  the  threshold  of  con* 
KLOUsnesa,  W  that  what  we  c^iU  a  new  (similar}  presentation  may  be  conceived  of 
u  tkt  tamt  prctentation  reelcvated  above  this  Itminal  point  in  the  scale.    The  idea 
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A  word  may  be  iddcd  on  the  physiotogicKl  ■ubstratum  of  psychical  similarity. 

said  thai  such  «  subUrUum  ts  supplied  in  the  &ct  of  lh«  iilciiLicy  of  nervous 
•tmciuie  involved  in  the  case  of  two  scusjitions.  Thi»,  however,  only  appltca  to 
the  uae  whete  similu-ity  in  perfect.  In  the  case  of  impertl-ct  likencas  wc  can 
hardly  wnime  thai  tbe  same  ncrvaus  elements  and  the  same  mode  of  functional 
Activity  are  involved.  Il  is  to  be  added  that,  even  if  we  could  IhuN  clearly  conceive 
of  a  ncivoua  cotrelattve  of  two  like  ptychicai  elements,  this  would  be  bi  boai 
^^PPfy*^f  >  phjiio logical  counteipart  of  the  consciousness  en  appicbcnsign  of  a 
fcbuon  o£  likenem. 

^  6.  A  ulomatic  Assimilation  :  Recognition.  The  simplest  form 
of  assimilation  is  to  be  found  in  that  process  by  which  a  present 
sensation  (or  sensation  complex)  is  rc-apprch ended  or  '  recog- 
nised' as  something  familiar.*  This  assimilation  may  be  illus- 
trated in  tlie  effect  on  the  infant  consciousness  of  recurring 
and  interesting  sensations  of  odour^  sound,  etc,  as  those  of 
the  mother.  Such  assimilation  is  automatic  or  'unconscious' 
in  the  sense  that  there  is  no  separate  and  distinct  rccaUing 
of  a  past  sensation,  and  clear  awareness  of  the  relation  of  the 
present  sensation  to  its  predecessor.  It  docs,  indeed,  involve, 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  a  germ  of  what  is  called  rctentiveness, 
as  also  a  certain  nascent  and  imperfect  form  of  revival  or  re- 
production. But  the  reWval  not  being  full  and  distinct,  we 
cannot  in  this  case  speak  of  a  clear,  explicit  grasp  of  similarity 
between  two  psychical  elements.  What  takes  place  here  is  the 
calling  up  by  a  present  sensation  of  the  trace  or  residuum  of  a 
past  sensation  (or  sensations),  which  trace  merges  in  or  coal- 
esces with  the  new  sensation,  being  discernible  only  through 
the  aspect  of  familiarity  which  it  imparts  to  the  sensation. 

This  mark  of  automatic  assimilation,  the  aspect  of  familiarity 
or  retrospectiveness  in  a  sensation,  will  vary  according  to  circum- 
stances. Thus  if  the  sensation  has  been  preceded  by  a  like  one 
shortly  be/ore,  the  trace  of  this  last  assuming  special  distinctness 


tJui  all  likeness  is  identity  which  appears  to  be  shared  by  Ward  (loe,  eH,,  especially 
p.  46  ff.)  b  ably  criticised  by  Stumpf.  He  distinguishes  between  similaiity  of 
ntnp1«S  and  of  compounds,  And  xrgues  that  in  the  case  of  all  sensations  railing  into 
a  acale — tone*,  colours,  temperaitifes— meie  likencH  (i>.,  imperEect  Ulieneu]  it 
involved.    {Tonfiyefutogit,  i.  p.  lit  ff.) 

I  It  nay  seem  premature  to  introduce  the  word  p/cocniiion  before  we  come  on 
4nl  with  true  cognition,  i.t.,  the  appiehension  of  things.     But  the  word  ts 
:  enavoidabte  here,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  call  attention  at  this  sta^c  to  the 
hct  that  a  simple  proccu  of  recognition  is  involved  in  oil  cognition. 
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gives  the  peculiar  mode  of  consciousness  signified  by  *  again ' 
or  "  over  again  ".  In  the  case  of  frequently  recum'ng  like  sen- 
sations, eg.,  the  taste  of  everj-day  dishes,  the  familiarity  takes 
on  the  aspect  of  homeliness  or  commonplaccness.  As  aheady 
suggested,  what  becomes  very  familiar  ceases  on  that  account 
to  be  notewoilliy,  that  is,  to  arouse  the  attention.  Hence  it  may 
be  said  that  in  these  cases  the  effect  of  automatic  assimilation 
is  to  render  the  sensation  unimportant  or  unimpressive. 

This  automatic  assimilation  by  accumulation  of  traces  plays 
an  important  part  in  early  mental  development.  Recurring 
sensations,  i.e.,  the  occurrence  of  like  sensations  or  sensation- 
groups,  is,  indeed,  a  necessary  condition  of  this  development. 
A  child  must  begin  to  bring  together  and  class  its  sensations; 
and,  indeed,  by  common  consent,  it  begins  to  do  this  hastily 
and  even  recklessly,  classing  things  which  are  only  partially 
alike  (provided  the  like  feature  is  striking  and  interesting),  and 
overlooking  difTcrences.  All  this  shows  that  assimilation  is 
a  prerequisite  of  the  growth  of  even  the  most  rudimentary 
knowledge.^ 

A  higher  stage  is  reached  when  differences  are  sufficiently 
attended  to  to  require  a  special  isolating  act  of  attention  to  the 
similar  ingredient  of  the  complex,  as  when  a  child  recognises 
the  mother's  voice  when  she  is  plajfully  disguising  it.  This 
fixing  of  the  attention  on  a  similar  feature  or  features  in  the 
midst  of  diverse  elements  involves  a  germ  of  the  higher  abstract- 
ing attention  which  will  be  found  to  play  so  prominent  a  part 
in  the  later  intellectual  processes.* 

§  7.  Tratisition  to  Comparative  A  ssmilation.  This  last  process 
forms  a  transition  from  automatic  assimilation  to  conscious 
comparative  assimilation,  where  the  relation  of  similarity  begins 
to  be  attended  to.  Mere  recognition  with  its  complete  coales- 
cence of  the  residua  of  past  sensations  with  the  present  does 
not  imply  such  apprehension  of  relation.  In  the  case  of  like- 
ness, as  in  that  of  difference,  this  apprehension  emerges  gradu- 


*  The  effect  of  succemlve  procciun  of  asiimilation  or  accurauUiion  oflracesin 
giving  vivtdnesa  to  sensations,  wu  ^v«ll  brought  out  in  Bencke's  cyitem  of  pey- 
cholofy. 

'  The  precise  nature  of  rccofinition  it  ■  point  thzi  bu  given  rise  10  a  good  deal 
of  discussion  of  Laie.  The  mAttcc  of  di>pute  \kiU  be  rao&i  conveniently  uLcn  up 
pr«9ently  when  we  come  on  10  i!ie  tepioductivc  upect  of  the  process. 
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ally,  and  only  becomes  steady  and  clear  with  the  advance  of 
development. 

This  conscious  apprehension  of  a  relation  of  likeness  may 
take  its  rise  in  different  ways.  Thus  one  of  the  first  forms 
would  be  the  noting  similarity  between  two  simultaneous  pre- 
sentations, as  when  a  child  observes  the  image  of  its  mother's 
face  in  a  mirror.  Such  an  unusual  reduplication  of  a  familiar 
object  would  act  as  a  strong  stimulus  to  the  attention,  and  tend 
to  arouse  a  vague  apprehension  of  a  relatiun  of  likeness.^  Along 
with  this  may  be  inbtanccd  the  simple  form  of  comparative  re- 
cognition which  would  arise  when  a  second  similar  sensation 
recurs  while  the  after-image  of  the  preceding  one  still  survives, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  tolling  of  a  bell.  As  a  last  starling- 
point  in  the  development  of  such  conscious  grasp  of  simi- 
larity wc  have  automatic  assimilation.  In  a  case  where  this 
was  checked  by  the  presence  of  an  obstacle,  as  when  a  child 
was  puzzled  by  seeing  its  mother  in  a  new  dress,  there 
would  be  developed  the  impulse  to  separate  off  the  residuum  of 
old  impression  from  the  present  impression  with  which  it  tends 
to  coalesce,  and  to  consciously  adjust  this  last  to  the  first ;  and 
this  would  involve  a  germ  of  comparison.  Such  a  process, 
however,  obviously  presupposes  the  advance  of  another  process 
to  be  spoken  of  presently,  vi::.,  the  distinct  recalling  or  repro- 
duction of  past  presentative  elements  under  a  representative 
form. 

§  8.  Relation  0/  Differentiation  to  Assimilalion.  The  two  pro- 
cesses of  differentiation  and  assimilation,  though,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  a  manner  opposed  one  to  another,  are  carried  out 
together,  and  in  close  connexion.  And  it  may  be  as  well  to 
point  out  the  nature  of  this  connexion  at  once. 

First  of  all,  then,  since  assimilation  implies  attention  to  a 
new  sensation,  it  may  be  said  in  every  case  to  involve  a  measure 
of  differentiation.  A  child  cannot  assimilate  a  taste,  a  touch, 
and  so  forth,  tilt  it  mentally  fixates,  and  so  differentiates,  this 
sensation.  Our  power  of  picking  out  and  recognising  particular 
elements  in  a  sensation-complex,  e.g.,  tones  in  a  clang,  depends 
on  our  differencing  these  from  the  other  concomitant  elements. 


*  Cf.  what  vru  Mid  ftbove  rcspccUng  the  ficit  development  of  coiucious  dii* 
crimuution. 
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Further,  the  exactness  of  the  assimilative  process  throughoot 
waits  on  the  advance  of  differentiation.  Thus  the  child  begins, 
as  wc  have  seen,  by  roughly  classing  different  varieties  of  red 
as  red  long  before  it  more  exactly  classes  a  particular  variety, 
as  scarlet  or  plum-colour,  as  Ruch.  Assimilation  thus  becomes 
close  and  exact  in  the  measure  in  which  distinction  is  intro- 
duced.^ 

This  consideration  helps  us  to  understand  what  is  meant  by 
saying  that  assimilation  (likeness)  precedes  discrimination 
(difference)  in  the  development  of  the  child.  Crude  assimilation 
progresses  in  advance  of  discrimination.  Witness  the  daring  of 
childish  classification,  as  when  it  calls  all  males  "dada,"  a 
rabbit  "  ba  lamb,"  and  so  forth,  a  matter  to  be  dealt  with  more 
fully  by-and-by.  On  the  other  hand,  assimilation  as  a  precise 
process  follows,  or  at  least  involves,  discrimination.  Tastes, 
odours,  colours,  etc.,  become  carefully  assimilated  or  classed  in 
proportion  as  their  several  kinds  are  distinctively  apprehended. 

While,  however,  differentiation  thus  circumscribes  the  area 
of  exact  assimilation,  assimilation  reacts  upon  differentiation.  It 
is,  as  already  pointed  out,  through  the  interest  awakened  by 
the  recurrence  of  partially  old  and  familiar  impressions  that 
attention  comes  to  be  directed  to  these,  and  so  the  differentiating 
process  to  be  carried  a  step  further,  U  I  did  not  recognise 
something  familiar  in  this  colour-group,  this  voice,  and  so  forth, 
that  is,  partially  assimilate  it,  I  should  not  scrutinise  it  and  so 
grow  aware  of  its  finer  points  of  difference.  As  we  shall  see 
by-and-by,  when  we  take  up  the  subject  of  analysis  of  com- 
plexes, the  singling  out  of  a  particular  constituent,  that  is,  the 
discriminative  apprehension  of  it,  is   greatly    aided    by  the 


*  Thii  dependence  of  aMimilatlon  on  differmtUtioTi  in  Hlumliated  in  w3ineMpen< 
fnenUl  irniuirie*  of  Lefimann  on  "  Kecognition  "  t"  Ucber  Wiedcterkcimcn  *'),  Me 
found  that  wh>cn  a  rabjcct  i*  iciguircd  to  lefer  a  gray  to  a  well'diicriminntcd  and 
■cpaialdy  named  (hade  ai  a  claM,  r.f .,  darL,  miiJdle,  or  nculral,  the  decision  ia 
mucb  Tnofe  certain  itian  when  he  i«  atked  to  clani  a  ahade  of  gray  iindsi  one  oT  I 
(cries  of  arbitrarily  selected  six  or  nine  gTadatipna,  which  are  not  commonly  di>>^ 
tinguishcd  and  named.  But  oddly  enough  Lehmann  {liert  followinj;  Geiman  p&ycho. 
locals  generally  in  their  inadcqtute  recognition  of  the  function  of  discrimination) 
does  not  connect  his  results  with  the  viuiacion  of  the  ditcriminatis-e  factor  in  the 
ctM.  (SeeWundt'iPAi/.  £lu^»^ii,v.p.  13s  ft.)  The  point  insisted  on  is  furthBQlus- 
traiL'd  in  the  etTeet  of  TepeiitLOn  in  increasing  precision,  for  this  (as  Lehnumn  him- 
lelf  seems  to  rccogniiej  involves  improved  discrimination  (pp.  148, 149), 
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circumstance  that  we  have  met  with  its  like  before,  and  80 
have  our  attention  specially  drawn  to  it  by  a  process  of 
assimilation,  or,  as  the  Herbartians  would  say,  "apperception". 
Finally,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  higher  forms  of  each, 
conscious  apprehension  of  difference  and  of  likeness,  involve 
one  another.  We  can  only  consciously  compare  two  sensation- 
complexes  as  like  when  we  distinguish  these  as  two,  and  so 
in  a  manner  at  least  different.^  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot 
discriminate  things  exactly,  save  when  we  recognise  a  common 
aspect  under  which  we  can  compare  them.  To  say  that  two 
things  differ  is  to  say  that  they  differ  in  respect  of  a  common 
attribute,  as  si^e,  colour,  local  complexion. 

(c)  ASSOCIATION. 

S  g.  General  Nature  0/  Associative  Process.  In  addition  to 
the  two  processes,  differentiation  and  assimilation,  there  is  a 
third  process  involved  in  mental  elaboration  known  as  Associa- 
tion. By  this  is  meant  that  process  of  psychical  combination 
or  integration  which  binds  together  presentative  eiemepts 
occurring  together  or  in  immediate  succession.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  several  sensations  that  a  child  receives  together 
from  one  and  the  same  object,  as  those  of  warmth,  softness, 
and  smoothness  from  the  mother's  breast,  become  conjoined, 
tied  together,  or  integrated  into  one  complex.  Similarly,  the 
succession  or  chain  of  visual  and  other  imprcssioOs  received  in 
watching  the  preparation  of  its  food,  or  undergoing  the  opera- 
tions of  dressing,  bathing,  etc.,  become  conjoined  or  integrated 
into  a  scries.  It  may  be  added  that  such  integration  has  for  its 
main  condition,  in  addition  to  the  co-presentation  of  two  sensa- 
tional elements,  either  together  or  in  close  succession,  a  mental 
reaction  on  these,  either  in  the  shape  of  a  simultaneous  grasp 
of  them  by  attention,  or  of  a  movement  of  attention  from  the 
one  to  the  other." 

This  weaving  together  of  the  elements  of  experience  (which 
is  necessary  to  the  very  idea  of  experience  as  a  sjiitcm  of  con< 

*  That  It,  U  leatt,  dilteiing:  In  ibeir  local  or  temporal  ehuMla,  U  not  in  tb«ir 
qnjlluiivt  sspccL 

'  Cf.  mbovc,  jip.  i€o.  Wundt,  followInR  Rerbut,  matlcs  ott  AuocIaiJon  Ctooi 
AuiniiluJon  under  iho  bead  "  ComplicaUon  "  (of.  tit.,  U.  p.  369), 
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nectcd  parts)  begins  from  the  earliest  moment,  and  runs  on 
pari  passu  with  the  other  processes  just  dealt  with.  At  the 
same  time,  the  effect  of  this  process  of  associative  integration 
only  becomes  clearly  manifest  when  mental  development  has 
reached  the  puint  where  reproduction  of  sensations  grow^ 
distinct.  When  we  say  that  a  mass  of  sensation-elements  has 
been  integrated  we  imply  that  when  next  we  experience  a  part 
of  the  aggregate  this  will  tend  to  recall,  that  is,  revive  under  a 
representative  form,  the  rest  of  the  aggregate.  Thus  we  know 
that  the  sight  and  taste  of  the  infant's  food  have  become  inte- 
grated when  the  former  manifestly  calls  up  a  representation 
(expectation)  of  the  latter.  Psychical  binding  together,  or 
association,  always  has  reference  to  a  subsequent  process  of 
mental  reproduction. 

And  here  we  reach  a  point  of  our  exposition  at  which  it 
becomes  necessary  to  say  something  more  about  the  psycho- 
logical nature  of  retentiveness,  and  the  closely- related  process 
of  reproduction. 

§  lo.  RcUntivmess,  By  retention  as  a  psychological  pheno- 
menon is  meant  in  general  the  fact  that  a  sensation  tends  to 
persist,  or  to  be  followed  by  some  analogous  after-effect  when 
the  process  of  slimulatioa  has  ceased.  In  Its  simplest  form  it 
shows  itself  in  the  temporary  survival  of  a  sensation  in  the 
shape  of  an  '  after- sensation/  when  the  stimulus  ceases  to  act, 
as  when  we  retain  an  after-image  of  a  bright  object,  say  the 
sun's  disc,  some  seconds  after  looking  away  from  this.  Here 
we  suppose  that  the  process  of  central  excitation  after  having 
been  started  by  the  peripheral  stimulation  is  capable  of  being 
prolonged,  just  as  a  tight  string  will  go  on  vibrating  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  force  which  originated  the  movement.^ 

A  much  higher  degree  of  retentiveness  is  shown  where  a 
sensation  is  not  simply  prolonged,  but  recalled  after  a  consider- 
able inter\'al,-  as  when  a  hungry  child  recalls  the  sensations  of 
feeding.  Here  it  is  evident  retentiveness  means  something 
different  from  what  it  meant  in  the  case  of  the  temporarily 
prolonged  or  surviving  sensation.     The  scnsatioa  recalled  is 


i 


*  Cf.  above,  p.  97. 

>  There  w  an  intcrniedtate  MM  between  the  ancr-Mnntlon  and  the  revival  aflci 
•  conftidccablc  inlerval ;  but  we  need  not  contidcr  ihia  yeL 
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not  supposed  to  have  persisted,  at  least  as  a  conscious  sensa- 
tion, during  the  interval.  How  then  are  we  to  conceive  of  the 
retention  of  it  during  this  period  ?  Two  answers  at  once 
present  themselves,  (i)  It  has  persisted  as  a  true  psychical 
phenomenon,  but,  having  fallen  below  the  threshold  of  conscious- 
ness, it  has  failed  to  make  its  exinlence  known.  (2)  It  has 
not  existed  at  all  as  a  psychical  phenomenon,  but  the  'reten- 
tion '  is  rcfcrrible  exclusively  to  the  persistence  of  certain 
changes,  changes  variously  spoken  of  as  physiological  'traces' 
or  'dispositions'  in  the  ner\-ous  centres.  In  other  words,  it 
has  been  retained  'potentially*  in  the  sense  that  its  nervous 
conditions  or  substratum  have  been  rendered  permanent. 

The  deMnninMion  of  this  point  ik.  u  Uttaiy  hinted,  one  of  the  ■  emcee '  of 
pcychology.  Thai  sensations  pamt  an  ptychicaL  phenomena  seemi  a  necessity  of 
thought  to  thone  who,  tike  Leibniz  ftnd  the  Herbatiians,  conceive  of  the  mind  an 
■  diMinct  tpifituat  substance.  It  fbllawi  from  thit  view  thai  all  spiritual  aai^ity 
U  Indestructible,  like  the  energy  of  (he  physical  world.  According  to  this  way 
of  envisaging  the  matter,  it  is  not  retention  but  loss  or  forgctfulncss  that  requires 
to  be  accounted  for.'  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  urged  that  psychological 
Rientiveness  is  only  a  special  case  of  a  general  biological  function;  and  that  all 
organs  preser%'c  cither  as  an  ingrAined  change  of  structure,  or,  at  least,  as  a  pcr> 
Oianenily  acquired  phytiological  disposition,  the  tiaces  or  residua  of  their  prcvioua 
activity.  On  this  view,  psychological  retention  is  mcicly  the  subjective  cotrclative 
of  a  physiological  process,  via.,  the  cerebral  organisation  of  the  tracea  of  past  fuiK- 
tiotul  activity.' 

How  fiu  this  second  view  will  help  us  to  understand  all  that  ii  meant  by  titc 
conscious  proceMc*  of  memory  and  tecollcdion  cannot  be  discussed  as  yet.  It 
may  be  sa  well  to  point  out,  however,  even  at  this  stage,  that  there  is  no  greater 
difficulty  in  understanding  how  a  persistent  cerebral  action  or  diipoiition  sliould 
secure  the  revival  of  a  sensation  than  how  the  original  peiipber ally- induced  cere, 
faml  excitation  occasioned  the  »en*atton  itself.  The  traniiition  from  phyitolugical 
conditions  to  psj'chological  results  is  just  as  dilTicult  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
odicx. 

§  II.  Process  0/  Reproduction :  Immediate  and  Mediate  Revival* 
The  process  of  reproduction  is  something  added  to  mere  reten- 
tion, since  it  implies  the  reappearance  "in  consciousness"  of 


>  See  >famtlion,  Lttlurts  am  ii€tafhynct,  IL  lecL  xnc. ;  and  Ward,  article 
"  PiycholoKf,"  p.  47. 

*  It  sceras  to  be  a  (Question  whether  such  a  phyniological  disposition  in%-olvea  a 
prolongation  of  the  hinctional  activity  in  a  weakened  or  nascent  form.  (See  Wundt, 
ef.  tit.,  n.  381 ;  ef.  article  "  Memory,"  by  Di.  Burnham,  in  AmrrieoK  "jfonmal  af 
Ptyehoiogy,  vol.  ii.  p.  571,  etc.) 
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D9  loos^  indeed  as  a  sensation,  but  under  a 
facm.' 

1.  ks  already  hinted,  appears  in  a  crude  or 
m  antooutic  assimilation.  When  a  new  acnsa- 
lex  is  recognised  as  something  familiar 
it  Mi  tecaase  of  die  revival  and  coalescence  with  the  presenta- 
iMtt  «f  repwaeaftiTe  fcsidua  of  past  sensations.  Here,  how- 
r-TT  yrfirrfr*  out  above,  the  revival  is  in  most  cases  nascent 
The  new  sensation  has  its  character  altered  by 
of  fomiliarity,  that  is^  of  having  had  a  like 
befofv,  but  there  is  no  distinct  representation  of  this 
pwl  ^rmation.  It  is  only  in  crtccptional  cases,  as  when  one 
fwtxttlar  expenencc  of  an  odour,  of  a  musical  impression,  and 
«»  Ibft^  is  retained  with  special  distinctness,  standing  out 
dfeufy  Brtxa  Mxaaog  other  retentions  of  the  like,  that  a  new 
iiinihrTTnTnTirnrT  "*  once  recalls  this  particular  member  of  the 
9Mi»  oi  experiences.  This  partial  reproduction,  being  due 
iinirtty  to  the  stimulus  of  the  new  like  sensation  and  indc* 
ftnAnt  of  any  other  stimulus,  has  been  called  Immediate 
RufvoAictiock. 

TIm  oUwr  and  more  perfect  form  of  revival  of  a  presentation 
hnvbnttt  ^e  absence  of  a  like  presentation  at  the  moment.  We 
caoBot  recall  a  colour  and  see  a  perfectly  similar  colour  at  the 
tMM  nooicntt  ju9t  because  a  presentation  and  its  corresponding 
Itpwacntation.  being  qualitatively  indistinguishable,  irresistibly 
cv^trsce.  l^rfect  renval  can  only  take  place  in  a  free  form, 
(JbrMKb  the  rousing  action  of  some  other,  that  is,  unlike 
altenlw  Such  a  stimulus  is  supplied  by  some  connected  or 
MSMCifttfd  presentation.  Hence  this  fuller  form  of  revival  is 
IjOiiyiak  a*  Associative  Revival  or  Suggestion.  Since,  in  this 
CM^  the  reviv'al  is  brought  about  indirectly  by  some  disparate 
^Maociatcd  clement,  the  process  is  spoken  of  as  Mediate  Re- 

YUa  4MI"ctl"n  ef  [minediate  and  mediate  reproduction  ia  common  among 
ite  MvlaMiMi*-  It  >*  pofisibic  to  gxvK  the  disiinciion  a  pBychophysical  meaning 
W  MM^a^tft,  0*  '*  c«imiionly  done,  that  immediate  revival  invalvei  a  ncrvoua 
Hjijm  t^wilW^M  nrtain  cortical  clcmcnia  anawuing  to  aenaaliun  and  idea  alike, 


^  X%k  U>«n  itUtlon  of  l)u>  'O  the  otiginal  ptcscntaticin>form  can  be  tnoie  pitO< 
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wtiercAB  tne^te  revival  iavolvcn  the  exciialion  of  these  elements  indirectly  !)>'  otlier 
adjacent  dements.  At  the  svne  time,  u  alfcad)'  hinted,  it  does  not  seem  postible 
to  usigo  a  deliaito  n«ural  counterpait  for  xbt  Msimilativt  phase  of  immediate 
reproduction. 

The  recent  tendene;  among  "  physiological  psychologists  "  to  aimpltfy  menial 
phenomena  to  the  utmost,  and  to  acknowledge  no  psychical  pioccs*  tlial  does  not 
readily  lend  ilsclfto  a  mechanical,  i.e.,  a  psycho>rhysicaI  inter  pretilion,  hat  shtnvn 
itself  (among  other  ways]  in  a  disposition  to  aliike  out  astitniUtive  revival  horn  the 
group  of  clcfRcnlarypiychical  proccimcs.  Thin  ha*  been  urged  on  dliSerent  grounds, 
as,  for  example,  that  (as  we  have  admlited)  the  poccxs  doet  not  involva  (explicit) 
■cvival  at  all,  that  it  is  only  conceivable  by  iiupi>oRing  post  sensations  to  be  pnsiiicnt 
magnitudes  uhich  can  come  up  ag;iin  as  past  trmations,  and  that  it  is  incapable  of 
Wing  inierpreicd  In  psycho -phy si ca!  tanfpiage^* 

The^  objections,  forcible  as  they  no  doubt  are  a^tnst  certain  ways  of  con- 
ceiving of  assimilation,  do  not  affect  the  ponition  taken  up  above  that  in  recognising 
any  sensation  as  familiar  we  are  aBS>imilating  it  to  a  past  eipericnce.  in  the  sense 
of  impontng  into  it  a  meaning  as  tcprcscnting  something  that  has  been  already 
experienced.  It  follows  from  this  poAiiion  that  the  image  of  this  past  expnicnco 
thotigh  not  appearing  aa  a  dctacli^d  phenomenon,  must  be  said  to  be  implicated. 
This  conclusion,  reached  by  an  analysis  of  what  we  call  recognition,  is  conGnned 
by  the  &ct  that  in  many  cases,  as  where  a  second  sensation  {t.g.,  of  a  tolling  bctl) 
comes  while  the  aftcr-imaxc  of  a  preceding  like  one  still  survives,  and  further,  in  all 
expectation  of  coming  prctientations,  the  idea  precedes  the  scrucition,  and  on  its 
oocunence  combine*  with,  and  i*  absorbed  into,  the  same.  As  pointed  out  above, 
(he  process  of  rcinftircing  a  srnsAtion  by  sitcntion  ptobably  idvoIvcs  this  coal- 
cacenu  of  an  ideational  with  a  (like)  sensational  clement. 

It  is  possible  that,  in  addition  to  this  bnmcdiate  and  mediate  te\-ival,  there  Is  a 
third  form  which  might  be  marked  off  as  'automatic,' vi<„  thai  due  to  some  direct 
cenDatIy.o<riginating  stimulation  of  the  cortical  elements.  Such  automatic  revivals 
appear  not  only  to  be  a  consequence  of  a  recognition  of  the  automatic  funclions  of 
the  central  substance,  but  also  to  be  borne  out  by  obKcrvation  ;  as  the  sudden  emer- 
gence of  ideas  which  to  all  appearance  arc  wholly  unconnected  with  the  citcum stances 
of  the  moment  and  preceding  train  of  ideas.  This  possibility  will  be  conudcicd 
by-arKl-by. 


Such  associative  rc\-ival  bcf^ins  as  soon  as  sensations  by 
repetition  and  cumulation  of  residua  have  acquired  the  requisite 
degree  of  after- persistence,  and  association  has  knit  together 
with  sufficient  firmness  different  parts  of  a  sensation-complex. 
Thus  the  infant's  &rst  obsen'able  revivals,  eg.,  direct  sugges- 

•  Tliis  line  of  aigumenl  i«  well  urged  by  A,  Lchmann  in  his  article  "  Ucber 
Wicdererfcenncn,"  in  Wundt's  PAif.  Stu^im,  v,  p.  96  S, ;  cf.  Munsleiberg, 
BtitrJgr,  l.  p.  135  ff.  The  psycho- physical  gbjet-tion  ia  almost  natvely  set  forth  by 
Riefai  when  ha  says  we  are  wholly  unable  to  think  of  a  mechanism  of  association 
throagh  inner  afiinity,  i.t.,  likeness.  (Z>/r  PfiH.  Krititismiut,  ii.  bd.  3,  p.  314, 
quoted  by  Lchmann,  loe.  cit.,  p.  i;$.)  Must  wv  strike  out  tnemofy,  that  is  the 
representation  of  an  rxporience  at  pott,  fiom  the  tiu  of  psychical  phenomena 
because  nobody  hat  venttind  as  yet  to  suggest  the  underlying  physiological  process? 
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r  dose  interweaving  of  psy- 

^—  -ijppounds  is  transformation. 

^  ^^«faical  development  is  not 

„^  parucalar  material  elements 

^^  viidct  of  combination.     The  in- 

^^^a  my  knowledge  of  a  person, 

,■>;•?*»  '*  can  be  seen  by  careful 
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^^10^  tfcert  is  one  effect  which  appears 
'  .^tfrt  be  erected  into  a  general  law: 
^^M«#r  more psychiial  eUtfuntci  is  strong, 

^^  ill II  -  UiHJ  (J.  S.  Mill's  e^lition),  L  p.  93  - 

'^  jf^atm'i  PiitoMf'hy.  p.  jgt.  Si  umpf  appears 
'  ^  J p,ja*ip*«" /'*"*"■"'  fusion  of  dcmcnUo*  pro- 
H^^^ahk  iMociMion  Kcems  to  be  Co  bim  an  effect 
^^  j^ooe  of  I'm:  unddljing  ncfvoui  ptOcesKS, 
ly  i,  faiatui^oK  <>"d  lenrned,  y«t  leaves  the  idea 
M.   (Ta^W'*''"^'*  ''■  "•*•  S8  '9  and  ao  (p.  1 27  ff.).) 
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iht  eharactets  of  domUtajit  elements  knd  to  be  distributed  over  the 
wkoU  compound.  The  whole  of  the  lower  sense-domain  of  our 
mental  experience  illustrates  this.  As  we  shall  see  by-and-by, 
our  perceptions,  though  really  compounded  of  sensations  and 
ideational  elements,  take  on,  as  a  u-twte,  the  superior  sensuous 
vividness  of  the  former.  Wc  can,  as  Goethe  has  it,  see  "  with 
the  feeling  eye,"  and  feel  "with  the  seeing  hand",'  It  has 
recently  been  pointed  out  by  Stumpf  that  in  unanalysed  tone- 
complexes  the  characters  of  particular  constituents  are,  to  some 
extent,  transferred  to  the  whole.  Thus  a  clan^  takes  on  the 
pitch  and  the  intensity  of  its  main  ingredients.'  In  the 
region  of  feeling  we  shall  see  this  effect  of  transference  or 
distribution  of  character  from  one  constituent  to  other  and 
associated  constituents  playing  an  important  part. 

If  now  we  turn  from  the  lower  sphere  of  sensation  and 
perception  to  that  of  ideation,  i.e.,  imagination  and  thought, 
we  shall  6nd  association  taking  on  a  more  expHcit  and  easily- 
recognisable  form.  In  thinking,  say  of  a  series  of  events,  we 
have  what  is  called  a  train  of  ideas  or  mental  representations, 
which  ideas  are  distinguishable  as  discrete  psychical  states. 
It  is  in  this  higher  domain,  accordingly,  that  we  shall  expect 
to  see  the  workings  of  associative  integration  illustrated  most 
plainly.  The  very  use  of  the  term  association  in  psychology 
with  special  reference  to  ideas  ("association  of  ideas")  points 
to  the  superior  manifestation  of  the  process  in  the  ideational 
sphere.* 

Without  attempting  as  yet  a  complete  account  of  the  law  of 
associative  revival  or  suggestion,  we  may  just  note'its  two 
main  conditions. 

(i)  In  the  first  place,  then,  retention  is  determined  by  the 


'  RUgUn  (RdtRiKctic),  v, 

*  Of.  eit.,  U.  p.  540.    Siumpl  re((afd«  this  as  a  kind  of  reasonable  lUu^on. 

*  ThU  matking  off  of  ideational  association  from  sensational  imcKialion  by 
sbftcnce  of  fusion  is  based  on  the  circum  stance  thai  while  out  sense -experiences  are 
or^nised  into  more  or  Wst  completely-fused  unities  or  "  percepts,"  these  percepts 
become  the  anit»  of  our  idcalionAl  proccunes,  and  remain  distinct  unities.  This 
miisl  not  be  taken  to  mean,  however,  that  a  train  of  ideas  is  nothing  but  the  sum 
of  the  Mpuate  ideas.  Every  puticutar  succcfiiion  of  ideas  has  a  total  distinctive 
chuaclci,  which  i«  given  partly  by  the  characters  of  the  constituent  ideas,  putly 
by  the  relational  factor.    Of  this  oiorc  by-and-by. 
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intensity  and  distinctness  of  the  presentativc  element.  Now 
we  have  seen  that  attention  tends  directly  to  the  increase  o£ 
each  aspect.  Retention  may  thus  be  said  to  depend  on  the 
clo&eness  of  the  act  of  attention  and  the  consequent  degree  of 
difiercntiation.  Hence  one  reason  why  the  organic  sensations 
and  those  of  the  lower  special  senses  are  not  readily  revivable. 
We  cannot  isolate  and  differentiate  elements  of  taste  as  we  can 
analyscasound.or  distinguish  simultaneously  a  number  of  tactile 
or  visual  sensations.*  It  follows  that  feeling,  which,  in  the  form 
of  interest,  is  the  great  sustainer  of  the  process  of  attention,  is 
the  main  promoter  of  retention.  Those  presentations  are.  In 
general,  readily  revived  which  interest  or  excite  the  mind  by 
their  novelty,  their  beauty,  their  moving  associations,  and  so 
forth. 

(2)  The  other  main  condition  of  associative  reproduction  is 
the  repeated  and  uniform  recurrence  of  the  associated  elements 
as  parts  of  one  co-presentation.  This  second  condition,  usually 
dealt  with  under  the  head  of  repetition,  will  be  found  to  be 
all-important  in  the  work  of  associative  integration.  The 
child  tends,  no  doubt,  to  integrate  elements  that  are  only 
occasionally  and  accidentally  co-prcscntcd,  as  when  it  looks 
into  empty  tea-cups  for  sugar  after  finding  that  dainty  in  one. 
But  experience  is  ever  coirccting  this  tendency,  so  as  to  bring 
the  process  of  integration  into  agreement  with  the  recurring 
juxtapositions,  and  what  we  call  the  fixed  order  of  events,  of 
the  external  world. 

5  13.  Physiological  Basis  of  Reproduction.  It  remains  to  say 
a  word  on  the  probable  physiological  conditions  of  this  revival. 
According  to  the  common  view  this  revival  involves  and  de- 
pends upon  the  re-excitation  of  the  central  structures  originally 
excited  by  a  peripheral  stimulation.  In  other  words,  the  cor- 
tical seat  of  the  sensation  and  of  the  idea  are  the  same.'  Such 
re-excitation  is  further  supposed  to  be  similar  in  its  character 
to  the  original  excitation,  though  of  a  less  wide  extent  than 


I  Df.  B&in  fR&kea  reuntion  depend  directly  on  diicrimtnitticn.    {Mtntal  « 
MoriU  Seufue,  i.  p.  ^.)      The  exact   relation  of  diacriminuian   to  retention 
cuefully  disciUKil  by  SCuffipf.    {Tonpiychohgu,  pp.  zS^-g.ji 

*  Thi&  hypothciis  U  not,  howe%xi,  univciEally  adopted.    The  point  wUl  be  dcj 
with  afain  later  on. 
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this,  since  it  does  not  involve  the  peripheral  region  of  the  ner- 
vous system.* 

In  the  case  of  that  partial  or  nascent  revival  which  takes 
place  in  assimilation  wc  have  to  conceive  of  the  nen-ous  process 
somewhat  after  this  manner.  A  given  central  element  or  cluster 
of  elements  is  re-excited  to  a  functional  activity  similar  to  that 
of  a  previous  excitation.  Tlie  residuum  of  this  previous  activity 
or  surviving  'physiological  disposition'  somehow  combines  with 
and  modifies  the  new  activity ;  which  blending  of  nervous  pro- 
cesses has  for  its  psychical  correlative  the  peculiar  mode  of 
consciousness  knc\vn  as  recognition,  sense  of  familiarity,  or 
identification. 

Here  our  phyticilo^c.il  p^ychotog}'  oeeniR  to  be  more  than  uiiually  conjectural. 
It  is  not  easy  to  ttpjcaent  any  proccM  of  ovcilaf^ping  or  aummation  of  actions  in 
the  ume  nervous  elements  which  wottid  foTm  a  physical  b.-tsis  of  the  pecuHai 
psychicaJ  phenomenon  involved  in  all  assimilaiion.  It  i»  to  be  added,  however, 
that  a  mere  process  of  identifying  a  sensation  is  an  abstract  conception  never 
realised.  In  all  assimilation,  as  we  shall  see.  some  points  or  difTercncc  malie 
themselves  known  as  well.  And  in  ail  as&itnilaiis-c  te%'ival  there  is  at  least  a  ten- 
dency to  reinstate  some  of  the  differcntUling  concomitants  of  the  past  eenaatioa. 
AccofdtDK  to  tbi«  view,  then,  the  ncrvoua  process  in  nssimilaiion  is  more  complex 
than  that  just  supposed.  Thcie  ate  two  nervous  actions,  the  new  excitation  and 
the  te-excitation,  these  involving  difFctcnt  elements  or  functional  activities  and  only 
overlapping  and  coalescing  at  particular  points. 


In  the  case  of  complete  or  Associative  Revival  the  physio- 
logical process  wit!  be  somewhat  different.  Here  wc  suppose 
that  the  excitation  of  a  central  clement  (or  group  of  elements), 
P,  answering  to  the  reviving  stimulus,  occasions  by  means  of 
special  lines  of  nervous  connexion  a  re-excitation  of  a  second 
eleme^it,  Q,  more  or  less  remote  from  P,  which  answers  to 
the  revived  psychical  content.  Thus,  following  the  common 
view,  we  conceive  that,  when  the  sight  of  the  milk  calls  up  In 
the  child's  mind  the  idea  or  representation  of  the  taste  and  of 
the  appropriate  movements,  the  excitation  of  the  child's  visual 
centre  transmits  itself  along  certain  ncr\'ou3  paths  to  the 
centres  of  taste  and  movement,  producing  a  re-excitation  of 
these  centres. 


*  If  we  siippoae  retention  to  involve  i  pcrai«ent  state  of  suppressed  or  nasccat 
excitation  in  the  central  clcmenia  involved,  wc  may  say  that  revival  depends  on  a 
sufficient  intensification  of  this  nascent  excitatioo. 
14 
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H.  Spencer,  Prinei^lti  of  Ptyckoiogy,  voL 
T  -'  cf.  W^h,  Pkytiol.  PtyeSolagit,  i).  p.  j8t  fl.  j  Muoster- 
».  I'atCt  mtlvat*,  *»/.  «V,  i.  p.  i,f>%  ff. 
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mother's  breast,  begins  to  be  known  and  marked  off  from  other 
complexes  before  the  comparatively  abstract  or  analytical 
apprehension  of  warm  as  a  separate  sensation  (or  quality  of 
object)  is  reached.  This  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact 
that  even  after  the  child  can  use  words  it  names  concrete 
objects,  »^.,  complexes  of  sense-experience,  some  time  before  it 
begins  to  qualify  things,  that  is,  mark  off  single  qualities.  It 
is  only  when  experience  has  advanced  a  stage,  bringing  up  con- 
stituent elements  in  comparative  isolation  and  in  different 
(partially  like)  complexes,  that  the  child  perfectly  differentiates, 
that  is,  renders  perfectly  definite  the  constituent  sensations 
themselves.  Thus  the  sensation  warm  becomes  definite  only 
when  it  appears  in  the  different  complexes  answering  to  the 
mother's  breast,  the  bath»  etc. 

This  view  that  the  child  appiehenda  the  complex  before  ll  Apprehends  the  eon- 
•dtnentfi  nuty  icem  paradoxical  U  firat,  and  to  contridtct  what  wss  said  above 
about  the  tendency  to  assimilate  thin^  on  the  gtound  of  partial  likene&s  and  by 
overlooking  dilTcrences.  There  i.t,  however,  no  real  contradiction  here.  What 
really  happens  isihii.  Thcie  is  first  a  %'ague  difTcrenliation  of  a  group  in  which 
■ORkC  constituents  as  of  greatest  interest  in  all  cases  standout  promincnlly,  <.f., 
the  brightness  (lustre)  of  the  eyes  in  the  inotlicr't  race-complex.  This  vague  appro 
bension  becomes  clearer  by  repetition  of  tlie  complex  (automatic  auimilxtion)  and, 
atill  lootc,  by  minuter  analytic  attention  to  dctaili.  Hue  it  is  that  variation  in 
the  artanjjement  of  the  constilnents  and  the  proceui  of  partial  or  analytic  xnimi- 
lation  become  so  important.  Thus  the  child  gets  a  dcSnite  sensation,  wann,  by 
experiencing  it  not  merely  along  with  the  other  interesting  sensations,  soft  and 
smooth,  but  also  in  comparative  Isolaiinn,  as  when  held  near  the  lire,  or  as  an 
•hmcnt  in  another  complex,  t.g.,  this  bath.  All  this  goes  to  show  how  very 
^bKlKt  a  supposition  is  the  common  one  of  psychologists  ihat  mental  elaboration 
Itq^aa  by  WBtving  togeibei  a  number  of  ready-made  clwncntaiy  sensations-^ 

It  may  be  added  that  not  only  docs  associative  integration 
thus  run  on  concurrently  with,  and  even  in  advance  of,  differen- 
tiation, it  is  one  means  by  which  the  latter  is  rendered  more 
exact.  That  is  to  say,  any  two  things  which  are  only  imper- 
fectly distinguished  \vitl  become  better  distinguished  by  taking 
on  unlike  associative  adjuncts,  and  the  greater  and  more 
impressive  the  associated  differences,  the  greater  the  amount 
of  their  improving  effect  on  the  discrimination.  Thus  if  we 
let  a  and  a  stand  for  two  imperfectly-differentiated  sensations. 


1  C/.  Ward,  toe.  cit.,  p.  ,5. 
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KM  and  XY  for  two  contracting  associative  adjuncts,  it  13  easy 
to  see  that  aKM  and  aXY  will  be  more  readily  disiinjjuishcd 
than  a  and  a  apart.  Instances  of  this  will  occur  as  we  ad- 
vance. One  striking  example  of  this  reaction  of  association  on 
discrimination  is  seen  in  the  development  of  the  differen- 
tial local  characters  of  our  sensations,  e.g.,  those  correspond- 
ing to  different  points  of  the  skin,  through  the  associative 
addition  of  greater  and  more  striking  differences  of  motor  ex- 
perience.' 

If  now  we  inquire  into  the  relation  of  assimilation  to  asso- 
ciation, we  find  that  the  two  proceed  concurrently  as  organically- 
connected  processes  or  parts  of  one  process. 

It  follows,  to  begin  with,  from  what  has  just  been  said  that 
automatic  assimilation  (immediate  reproduction)  begins  with  a 
complex  coherent  mass  rather  than  with  its  constituent  parts. 
Thus  the  child  assimilates  the  sensation  warm  as  an  ingredient 
of  a  complex  before  it  assimilates  it  separately. 

If  now  \vc  look  at  the  higher  process  of  association  (mediate 
reproduction)  which  involves  distinct  representation  or  repro- 
duction of  sensations,  we  find  that  automatic  assimilation  forms 
the  initial  phase  of  the  whole  operation.  Thus,  before  the  child 
can,  upon  seeing  the  milk,  recall  the  taste,  etc.,  it  must  assi- 
milate or  recognise  the  visual  or  presentative  element,  vix.,  the 
white  colour,  etc.  Assimilation  is  here  the  initial  step  of  the 
whole  process. 


Ttii*  mmy  be  lymboliied  thiw— 


tv)— f.  i.  etc, 
whiete  the  large  letiei  V  Hind*  tot  the  pic«ciitati<.'e  partt  (viiual  impretstoni), 
■mull  Idler  v  in  tnackel*  the  tetHduum  of  j<Mt  limilai  tinpreitioni  which  it  MCJted 
by  and  ai  once  ctnletccc  with  V,  Rtvins  tht»  itt  aspect  of  fiimiliarity  oi  le^Menttt. 
livencss,  and  the  othet  leUni  the  distinct  tcprcscntativc  elements,  tute,  etc.  The 
reader  must  here  beat  in  mind  the  warning  already  given,  that  when  u-c  speak  of  a 
ptescnlation  (V)  exciting  contiguously  an  idea  (r)  through  assimilative  reproduction 
of  a  p«it  like  sensation  {v)  we  do  not  mean  that  the  identical  oiiRinal  experience 
(V)  reappears.  Aa  Lchmanti  well  points  oat  in  the  article  already  quoted,  aeivBa- 
lions  are  not  like  petsiBient  material  things  which  may  coftie  and  go.  AU  that  is 
meant  by  the  above  scheme  is  that  the  new  senKatton  calls  up  the  associated  ide* 
through  and  by  means  of  an  initial  process  of  recognition.     No  doubt  this  sta^  of 


4 

i 


the    f 


I 


'  W.  James  has  well  illustrated  the  Improving  effect  of  such  associated  differences 
on  disaimination  (o/.  tit.,  I  p.  510  f.}. 
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noDfnHion  m  !n  many  esses  TugiUve,  and  in  some  of  those  illuitiMcd  by  Lehmanti'i 
Bpaiments  becomes  evanescent. 

Accuiding  to  some,  assimilation  is  not  a  distinct  procett,  but  only  a  part  of 
the  pioc«»  of  intctciation  or  B«s04:iation.  This  (juestion,  alccAdy  touched  npon, 
iiill  have  to  be  dlscustcd  again  later  on  in  connexion  with  i!ie  pioccsncs  of  Jdea- 
li3a  and  the  Law-x  of  Association.  Here,  however,  it  may  be  observed,  in  addition 
10  what  was  said  just  now,  that,  while  alwayit  found  together,  a«)>iniilaticin  and 
auociation  serve  to  maik  olT  t>^-o  distinct  dicections  of  the  cUbointi'.-e  process, 
Assimitation.  even  in  iu  Um'cc  automatic  for m,  antm-era  to  the  depth  of  the  com- 
ttoing  pioccu,  integration  to  the  breadth  or  extent  of  it.  And  these  two  do  not 
Mcessarily  proceed  pari  ftunt.  A  particular  taste  or  smcU  may  answer  to  a  whole 
tcriea  of  paae  sensations,  and  in  a  manner  represent  these  by  its  bmiliar  aspect: 
Tct  it  may  iwt  call  tip  the  conii^out  concomitants  of  any  one  of  these  experiences, 
la  like  manner,  as  ne  shall  see  by-and-by.  where  a  number  of  partiaily-like  thinga 
■re  aBsimitaicd  on  the  ground  of  a  common  constituent,  the  assimilative  or  claaaing 
poccas  tends  to  exclude  the  Tcvival  of  the  several  intc^aicd  conconiitants.  A 
bmiliai  face,  a  familiar  name,  is  as.wciated  with  a  rich  variety  of  impicuions 
•aswcring  to  the  various  circumstances  in  which  1  have  seen  or  met  with  it.  etc 
Bat,  jUAt  because  these  are  not  uniform  but  variable  concomitants,  ibcy  neutralise 
eot  Asothei's  tendency  to  reappear  in  consciouincss. 

It  may  be  added  that  retentlveness,  which  we  have  seen  to 
he  the  fundamental  condition  of  associative  reproduction,  must 
be  assumed  to  be  co-operating  throughout  the  process  of 
elaboration.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  simplest  tvpe  of 
differentiation,  the  conscious  transition  from  one  sensation  to 
another  and  unhke  one,  as  from  cold  to  warm,  involves  the  rudi- 
mentary' form  of  retentiveness,  viz.,  the  temporary  sumval  of 
the  antecedent  sensation.  I  must  keep  the  sensation  of  cold 
in  mind  after  the  oncoming  of  the  warm  if  I  am  to  realise,  how- 
ever vaguely,  the  change  as  such.  Similarly,  when  a  person  notes 
a  difference  or  change  in  something  recurring  or  constant,  as 
in  the  flavour  of  a  familiar  dish,  or  the  dress  of  a  member 
of  his  family.  Here  the  vague  sense  of  a  difference  plainly 
presupposes  the  persistence  of  the  idea  of  that  which  has 
changed.  Again  assimilation,  as  has  been  shown,  not  only 
involves  retention,  but  is  the  first  and  simplest  manifestation 
of  its  effect,  vix.,  a  revival  of  sensation.  Not  only  so,  as  we  shall 
see  by-and-by,  all  the  higher  comparative  discrimination  and 
assimilation  depend  on  the  retention  and  reproduction  of 
presentations. 

The  importance  of  retentiveness  as  a  condition  of  this  com- 
po^te  psychical  process  may  be  seen  in  another  way.  Kach  of 
the  processes  advances  gradually,  the  new  and  higher  stage 
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ad  Amending  upon  the  lower  stages.  Thus 
act  at  differcntiatioa  renders  possible  a  higher 
of  tltt  process  through  the  subsequent  persistence  of 
tl>|MiKtSL.  For  example,  by  distinguishing  the  colour  blue 
Shiot  olftar  «alottrs  ftod  retaining  this  presentation  as  a  distinct 
«  cbiU  is  prepared  to  take  a  new  start,  viz.,  in  the 
of  —fling  off  from  one  another  this,  that  and  the 
gtiimt  varitlty  at  Vhte;  or,  taking  instead  of  single  sensations  the 
OMifikisis  wikich  our  experience  gives  us,  we  may  say  that  the 
MffdttBM*  of  the  first  vaguely  difTerentiatcd  presentation  of  a 
VNwr  as  a  wbiUe.  prepares  the  way  for  a  more  complete  differ- 
vfh  with  this  and  that  detail  distinctly  apprehended.* 


COURSE    OF    DEVELOPMENT. 

I  15.  Si^ti  0/  Intellectual  Development.  Our  analysis  of  the 
|fOC«a  of  mental  elaboration  has  now  been  carried  sufficiently 
kr  t»  aiuble  us  to  trace  out  in  its  main  features  the  general 
cgvne  of  intellectual  development. 

This  intellectual  development  may  be  described  agreeably 
W  the  c«aenl  idea  of  development  as  a  progressive  double 
ffgc^M  of  separation  and  combination,  with  the  result  of  an 
IMtmnce  of  more  and  more  complex  or  highly  elaborated 
h»i\>duv-t«.  This  result  is  secured  by  the  three  processes  just 
ik9cnbc<l.  Differentiation  obviously  answers  to  the  process  of 
WK^nic  wijaicululion,  assimilation  and  integration  to  the  pro- 

<  tMt  Wli<  W.  ett.,  p.  46,  coL  a,  nni  47,  col.  b.  W.  /ame*  re^rds  the  effect 
fg  iMMkiwiMM  In  Improving  diicrimination  u  due  to  a  process  or  aiaimilaiion. 
YWk  Wn*4  matad  a  difference  of  local  choi actcr  in  two  •kin-H:nBatton&  at  a  lerm- 
^M  P*)*»  *^  *■*  *^^  ***  '^'^^  '  tmtilct  and  othcrwUc  impercc-p libit  difference 
<hiMi^>Wt  Wc«iue  Ihia  "  reminda  ua  "  of  the  larger  one,  or  bccauM  we  animilaic 
It  W  ^  "  bi>A(»  of  donblcncM  "  already  gained  {op.  cit.,  i.  p.  510  and  514  and  {.). 
'  '  ■  '>ii(«  oJ  »kkimilatin][  an  unpcrcctved  difference  (not,  be  it  noted,  two  dtffcicnt 
■»>^«lvm^  U  not  quite  clear  to  me.  A  dlRcccnce  must  auicly  be  apprcliendcd 
<)^pa^«  •!  Imm,  before  vre  can  auimilate  it  to  other  dillcfencea.  Hence  the 
;  9t  •Nytdf  Uial  diacriminalion  i»  the  fundamenial  pTOCcu  in  cognition.  At 
•  Mm,  Jamea  touchca  an  important  truth  here.  The  eRcct  of  practtcv  Iti 
KllnUMKion  i«  rightly  attributed  by  ps>'choIoEisti  to  improvad  attcn^ 
^I0t,  t^M,  M  ««  HW,  BUention  is  commonly  aided  by  tome  amount  of  ideational 
M«*^NaaMiB^  «n«  vapectation  of  what  tlwte  ii  to  kc.  Hence,  it  te  explainable 
i^  ^M*  atawtiic  broadct  difTcicncc*  of  any  kind  out  niindt  uc  focused  lot  tbia 
>  4l  AtbNMM.  uti  w  tnoce  likely  to  note  a  mall  one. 
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«ss  of  organic  co-ordination  or  the  formation  of  structural 
urangement. 

Beginning  then  with  an  initial  state  of  vague  undiffer- 
entiated sensation  or  sentience,  we  find  that  the  progressive 
action  of  the  claborativc  process  gives  rise  to  three  successive 
products,  which  constitute  advancing  phases  of  elaboration. 
These  are  percepts  or  sense-intuitions,  images  or  representa- 
tions of  concrete  objects,  and  thoughts  or  representations  of 
genera]  classes  or  abstract  qualities. 

(i)  The  first  stage  in  true  cognition  is  reached  when  a  mass 
of  sensations  has  been  difl^rcntialed,  assimilated  and  integrated 
into  a  percept.  By  a  percept  is  here  understood  the  outcome 
of  an  act  of  sense-perception.  Thus,  when  the  child  has  reached 
the  stage  at  which  it  sees  the  cat,  the  doll,  and  so  forth,  as  a 
thing  existing  apart  from  itself  in  the  external  world,  it  has  a 
percept.  Perception  is  the  beginning  of  true  cognition.  It  is 
the  first  and  lowest  stage  in  the  organisation  or  unification  of 
experience.  As  the  content  of  a  percept  is  to  some  considerable 
extent  presentative,  perception  is  spoken  of  as  prcsentative 
cognition.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  it  always  involves  a  repre- 
sentative factor  as  well,  and  is  therefore  best  described  as  a 
present ativc-rcprcscntativc  process. 

(2)  By  an  image  is  meant  the  ideal  copy  or  representation 
of  the  percept.  We  imagine  an  object  which  we  have  seen 
when  it  is  no  longer  present  to  sense.  Images  are  thus  marked 
off  from  percepts  as  wholly  or  purely  representative,  and  hence 
the  operation  by  which  we  form  images  is  spoken  of  as  Repre- 
sentation or  Representative  Imagination.  Such  imagination  is 
only  possible  after  percepts  have  become  sufficiently  tixed  or 
Kt.  Its  appearance  is  the  full  indication  of  the  mind's  reten- 
ti\'e  and  reproductive  power.  So  far  as  the  images  are  repre- 
sentative of  past  percepts,  imagination  docs  not  add  to,  but 
simply  preser\'es,  cognition  under  a  new  or  representative  form. 
The  child,  by  being  able  to  imagine  the  dog  barking,  knows  the 
fact  not  only  when  it  happens  to  hear  the  sound,  but  afterwards. 
What  is  commonly  called  itnagination,  however,  includes 
more  than  a  mere  revival  of  past  percepts.  In  addition  to  this 
purely-reproductive  imagination  there  is  a  productive  imagi- 
nation which  involves  a  certain  process  of  elaboration,  as  when 
the  child  imagines  what  is  beyond  the  ken  of  its  senses  by  help 
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of  impressions  gained  through  these.  This  productive  imagina- 
tion will  be  fuund  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  early- 
extension  of  knowledge. 

(3)  As  the  last  stage  we  have  thought-products,  general 
rotions  or  concepts,  and  so  forth.  This  is  the  hif;hest  stage  of 
elaboration,  since  it  invokes  the  perfect  organisation  and  unifi- 
cation of  experience  in  a  general  or  universal  form,  and  so  in 
the  form  of  a  systematic  and  reasoned  knowledge.  This  stage 
is  only  readied  after  a  certain  accumulation  of  images  and  a 
careful  comparison  of  these.  It  thus  presupposes  not  merely 
a  considerable  amount  of  previous  differentiation,  etc.,  but  also 
the  growth  of  the  power  of  attention.  A  child  cannot  classify 
a  number  of  unlike  objects  on  tlie  ground  of  a  clearly-appre- 
hended common  attribute  as  round  objects,  transparent  sub- 
stances, and  so  forth,  because  it  cannot  hold  different  percepts 
and  images  steadily  before  its  mind  so  as  to  compare. 

The  direction  of  this  whole  process  of  thought-development 
may  be  described  as  follows.  It  is  a  transition  from  presenta- 
tion to  representation,  from  immediate  cognition  through  the 
senses  to  mediate  cognition  by  way  of  ideas.  Such  a  movement 
is  plainly  away  from  sense.  It  is  the  substitution  for  an  outer 
sense-conditioned  type  of  psychical  activity,  of  an  inner  sense- 
detached  type  of  activity.  This  detachment  from  sense  appears 
already  in  imagination,  which,  though  picturing  the  concrete 
and  sensible  world,  does  so  apart  from  actual  perception,  and, 
as  we  may  see  in  dreaming  and  childish  reverie  (day  dreaming), 
may  give  rise  to  another  and  disconnected  idea!  life.  It  shows 
itself,  however,  still  more  plainly  in  thought  proper,  seeing  that 
here  the  mind  no  longer  pictures  concrete  objects  as  they  arc 
known  to  sense,  but  represents  them  in  an  abstract  way,  that 
is,  under  certain  selected  aspects,  e.g.,  form,  and  by  help  of 
word-symbols. 

§  1511.  Meaning  0/  Develop  mtHtal  Siag^es.  It  ts  to  be  observed 
that  while  we  thus  mark  off  distinct  stadia  in  the  intellectual 
movement,  there  are  no  sharply  divided  stages.  Thus,  as  we 
shall  see  by-and-by,  the  image  first  appears  in  a  nascent  incom- 
plete form  as  incorporated  into  the  percept,  and  only  detaches 
itself  from  its  perceptual  stem  and  attains  to  distinctness  and 
independence  by  degrees.  In  like  manner  the  general  notion  is 
evolved  gradually  out  of  the  image. 


I 
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Not  only  so,  the  actual  course  of  intellectual  development 
IS  not  a  simple  succession  of  unlike  phases,  but  a  much  more 
complex  process.  It  involves  a  concurrent  advance  of  the 
earlier  phases  after  the  later  ones  have  been  added.  Thus,  a 
child  goes  on  forming  new  percepts,  and  percepts  of  a  more 
complex  order,  after  it  has  begun  to  imagine  and  to  think. 

Once  more,  the  development  of  the  higher  phases  of  intel- 
lection reacts  on  the  lower.  Thus,  as  we  shall  see,  percepts 
come  to  be  overlaid  not  only  with  images  but  with  general 
notions.  In  looking  at  an  object  the  man  accustomed  to  think 
immediately  considers  it  as  a  member  or  representative  of  a 
general  class.  In  observing  a  natural  phenomenon,  he  recog- 
nises in  it  an  illustration  or  fulfilment  of  a  universal  process 
or  law. 

§  i6.  Development  and  HahH.  Finally,  what  we  call  mental 
development  implies  not  merely  an  advance  from  lower  to 
higher  psychical  forms,  but  a  growing  rapidity  and  facility 
in  all  recurring  or  repeated  processes.  This  result,  already 
touched  on  in  connexion  with  organic  development,  and  again 
tmdcr  the  head  of  attention,  is  due  to  rctcntivencss.  \Vc  carry 
out  accustomed  acts  of  perception  e.g.,  recognising  a  person, 
trains  of  ideas,  as  well  as  habitual  actions,  with  greater  and 
greater  rapidity,  and  less  and  less  strain  of  attention,  just 
because  of  the  psycho- physical  property  of  retentiveness.  All 
that  is  meant  by  habit,  that  is,  the  effect  of  repetition  and 
custom  in  rendering  psj'cho-physica!  processes  more  and  more 
automatic  or  subconscious,  illustrates  this  side  of  development. 

It  follows  that  as  our  conscious  life  advances  and  takes  on 
new  and  higher  phases  of  consciousness  it  is  continually  drop- 
ping, so  to  speak,  the  old  forms^  in  the  sense  of  allowing  them 
to  grow  sub-conscious.  And  it  is  only  by  this  economising  of 
attention  or  consciousness  in  the  case  of  habitual  processes  that 
the  higher  psychical  processes  become  possible. 


Rildt,  u  w«  shall  see,  hu  s  narrowet  and  a  wider  mcining.  Wben  it  refers 
to  the  ligid  fixing  of  ideas  or  acllons  in  one  defiaite  order  rt  ia  a  foics  ifaat  oppoaet 
devtlopmcnl.  Habitual  action  at  gtouping  of  ideas  meanB  action  or  cT<»t>ing 
which  IS  with  difficulty  altered.  But  taken  in  a  larger  Bcnsc,  as  including  all  ibo 
•fllBct  of  repetition  of  psychicxi  pfocesAcs,  habit  ta,  as  we  saw  just  now,  on  tnte|;Tal 
betor  fat  the  process  of  development  itself,  tt  Is  only  by  retaining  the  tioeea  of 
our  patt  activity  that  wc  can  render  this  activity  more  perfect 
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§  17.  Developmcni  of  Feeling  and  Willing.    The  development 

of  the  other  two  phases  of  mind,  feeling  and  conation,  follows 
the  same  general  course,  and  exhibits  the  same  underlying 
process.  This  results  in  a  measure  from  the  fact  that  the 
higher  developments  of  feeling  and  conation  are  bound  up  with 
and  depend  upon  intellectual  development.  This  wiU  appear 
more  plainly  when  we  come  to  consider  the  precise  character 
of  these  developmental  processes.  Here  we  may  content  our- 
selves by  barely  indicating  the  general  agreement  of  the  three 
directions  of  mental  development. 

It  js  easy  to  see  that  the  growth  of  feeling,  like  that  of 
cognition,  begins  with  an  external  scnse-clcmcnt,  rtr.,  what 
we  call  a  sense-feeling,  and  proceeds  in  the  direction  of  internal 
states,  viz.,  emotions,  such  as  sympathy,  or  the  agreeable  sense 
of  self-approval,  which  involve  representation  or  ideation- 
This  development  of  feeling,  moreover,  is,  as  we  shall  see, 
brought  about  by  a  double  process  analogous  to  that  of  intel- 
lectual differentiation  and  integration.  In  like  manner,  action 
begins  with  external  bodily  movement  of  an  impulsive  sense- 
prompted  character,  and  passes  on  to  a  higher  type  of  reflective 
or  deliberative  action  marked  by  internal  processes  of  reflection 
and  rational  choice.  And  here,  again,  we  see  the  double 
process  of  differentiation  and  integration  at  work.  The 
development  of  volition  is  throughout  conditioned  by  the 
separating  off  or  discriminating  particular  movements  and 
combinations  of  movements.  On  the  other  hand,  it  proceeds 
by  a  progressive  integration  of  motor  elements,  as  in  combining 
a  number  of  simultaneous  movements,  or  following  out  a 
succession  of  movements. 

%  iS.  Psycltical  and  Physiological  Development,  That  the 
psycliical  processes  just  traced  are  correlated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nervous  system  has  already  been  pointed  out^  It 
is  presumable  that  to  each  of  the  constituent  processes  here 
dealt  with  there  answers  some  mode  of  change  in  the  substance 
of  the  nerve-centres.  But,  as  has  been  remarked,  we  are  as  yet 
unable  to  dehne  the  correlations  with  any  degree  of  precision. 

In  allowing  this  general  correlation  between  the  psychical 
and  the  concomitant  physical  process,  we  must  not  be  taken 
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1  Cf.  Above,  p.  50  £ 
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S8  assimilating  the  one  to  the  other.  Thus  discrimination  and 
assimilation  in  their  complete  form  as  conscious  apprehension 
of  relations  are  peculiarly  psychical.  Although  we  may  reason- 
ably look  for  a  physiological  concomitant  of  two  unlike  sensa- 
tions, and  so  a  certain  ncn'ous  substratum  for  the  act  of 
discrimination,  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  find  any  physiological 
analogue  of  the  act  of  discriminating  these,  that  is,  apprehend- 
ing their  unlikeness. 

§  19.  Devilopment  as  Biological  Procns.  It  was  pointed  out 
in  our  account  of  ps>-chological  method  that  we  may  view 
psychical  phenomena  from  a  biological  point  of  view.  This 
idea  we  can  now  apply  to  the  conception  of  mental  develop- 
ment just  reached. 

Mental  development  is  clearly  a  particular  phase  or  con- 
comitant of  organic  development.  This  last  process  may  be 
viewed  as  a  progressive  adjustment  of  organism  to  environ- 
ment due  to  the  repeated  exercise  of  that  sum  of  functional 
activities  which  we  call  life.  Such  progressive  adjustment  has, 
it  is  obvious,  a  teleological  significance.  It  is  only  as  such 
adjustment  is  effected  that  the  conditions  of  stable  life,  that  is, 
of  permanent  self-preservation,  arc  realised.  The  general 
course  of  psychical  development  is  susceptible  of  being  brought 
under  tliis  conception.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  super- 
inducement  of  the  internal  ideational  upon  the  earlier  sensa- 
tional consciousness  involves  a  greater  capacity  of  self-adjustive 
action.  By  imaging  the  remote  results  of  action,  by  co-ordi- 
nating our  particular  experiences  in  the  form  of  general  rules, 
we  are  able  to  carry  out  far-reaching  and  comparatively  per- 
manent forms  of  adjustment.  The  child,  with  its  mind  steeped 
in  the  impression  of  the  moment,  is  exposed  to  all  the  hazards 
of  the  future.  The  growth  of  intetligcnce  or  wisdom  is  an 
enlarging  of  the  mental  view,  a  progress  towards  a  complete  cop- 
ing with  our  environment  in  its  whole  extent  and  complexity. 

One  important  bearing  of  this  biological  idea  on  mental 
development  is  seen  in  the  phenomena  of  habit.  As  pointed 
out  above,  consciousness,  in  the  sense  of  close  attention,  is 
only  involved  in  new,  and  consequently  difficult  adjustments, 
as  in  beginning  to  learn  a  language,  a  trade,  and  so  forth.'^ 


'  See  above,  p.  78, 
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A\'lien,  on  the  other  hand,  the  action  is  called  forth  again 
and  again  by  recurring  circumstances,  and  so  grows  habitual 
and  automatic,  we  have  the  completion  of  the  adjustment  to 
en\*ironment  indicated  by  detachment  of  consciousness.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  our  psycho- physical  life  consists  of  two 
processes :  acquiring  new  adjustments,  and  utilising  old  or 
previously-acquired  ones.  The  first  domain  of  our  activity  is 
that  of  intense  consciousness  or  concentration,  the  second,  that 
of  weakened  consciousness,  which  approaches  in  cases  of 
perfectly -organised  action  to  an  unconscious  or  purely  physio- 
logical process.* 

The  apptica lion  of  the  teleologicil  point  of  view  to  mentil  dcveloiimrnl.and 
man  particulaily  to  the  lapse  ol  coniciousncu  which  accompanieit  the  orguiiMtion 
of  pxnkulu  actioDH  into  what  we  cill  habits,  RUggeiits  the  possibility  of  a  Uinha 
appticuion  of  it  to  the  fim  genesis  of  consciousmo  m  a  feature  of  orgftitic  lific^ 
Thus,  it  may  be  argued  that,  if  in  (he  course  of  organic  evolution,  cotisctouBneas 
can  be  Mppoicd  to  appear  on  the  Rccne  at  ail  in  connexion  with  panicular  (nervotts) 
Btructores,  it  would  tend  to  be  preserved  on  account  of  rts  utility  to  the  organtun. 
It  has  been  urged  that,  owing  to  the  addition  of  conKiousness,  action  has  be- 
come more  widely  modifiable,  that  is,  diflcicntially  sdju«tive  to  pailiculai  circum- 
dances,  than  it  could  cvct  have  been  without.  It  ia  evidctil,  however,  that  we  here 
reach  ihc  toundaiy  Wtween  ncicnti&c  or  ponilJvc  piychotogy  and  mctaphysic  The 
biological  question  of  tlie  preaervatiun  of  connciouanesa  for  the  aake  of  ita  utility 
foTcea  on  us  the  clone  I  y- allied  quettion,  How  did  this  unique,  non-physical  con* 
comiiani  appear  at  all?  And  this  quention  of  the  "origin  of  consciouaiiesa"  is 
acknowledged  to  be  extra,  psychologic  at.  Tbis  way  of  regarding  cunaciouincsa, 
morcaver,  as  a  co-opctant  factor  in  biological  evolution,  raise*  the  other  and  cLcnely* 
kindred  question,  Uocs  consciousness  stand  in  a  causal  lelaiian  to  organic  pro- 
cesses ?  a  question  that  e*-idcnily  is  only  anoiher  form  of  the  metaphysical  problem. 
What  is  Mind  in  iucif,  and  how  is  it  related  to  Uody  I  These  questions  will  be 
taken  up  at  Uio  close  o(  our  txpositton. 


5  2a  Socio/  Environmctit  and  Development.  While  we  can 
thus  bring  the  process  of  psychical  development  into  connexion 
with  the  collective  functions  of  the  organism,  and  so  with  the 
action  of  the  physical  environment  on  this,  we  must  not  omit 
to  point  out  how  in  its  higher  and  more  complete  form  it 
involves  and  is  conditioned  by  the  action  of  that  other  environ- 
ment which  is  marked  off  as  the  Social  or  Human.*     The 

*  Pot  a  fuller  account  of  the  process  of  inentAl  development  under  the  aapect  ot 
a  giowinif  adaptation  to  euiioundings,  sec  Mi.  H.  Spencer's  PrmdfUt  of  Fty- 
tkoiogy,  vol.  i.  pc  iii.  (General  Synthesis);  cf,  pt.  v.  (Physical  Syntlicsit). 

*  C/.  chap.  i.  p.  34,     This  action,  like  that  between  the  organism  and  its  pbysical 
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influence  of  this  environment  is  partly  undesigned,  as  when  a 
child  is  stimulated  to  imitate  the  words,  actions,  etc.,  of  others, 
and  partly  designed  or  educative  in  the  proper  sense.  The 
effect  of  it  is  seen  throughout  the  whole  process  of  individual 
development,  and  more  and  more  clearly  as  we  approach  the 
higher  stages  of  it.  Thus,  even  a  child's  perceptions  are 
increased  in  number  and  improved  in  quality  by  the  educative 
influence  of  others,  as  in  pointing  to  objects  and  naming  them. 
In  like  manner,  the  reproduction  of  past  presentations  is  greatly 
aided  by  the  fact  of  common  observation  and  experience,  and 
the  conjoint  revival  of  this  throufjh  the  medium  of  language. 
Lastly,  the  influence  of  the  social  environment  is  seen  still 
more  plainly  in  the  work  of  thought,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is 
carried  out  by  means  of  that  great  instrument  of  social  life,  vix.^ 
language.  All  this  higher  plane  of  mental  life  is,  indeed,  only 
attained  under  the  educating  influence  of  a  civilised  community. 
In  like  manner,  the  higher  feelings,  eg.,  sympathy,  and 
reverence  for  the  moral  law,  depend  on  social  relations,  and  in 
this  way  the  development  of  feeling  presupposes  the  social 
environment  I-astly,  the  development  of  conation  into  i's 
higher  form  of  calm,  rational  action  is  brought  about  by  help 
of  the  system  of  influences  through  which  the  community  works 
on  the  individuaL 
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Kwitonment,  i>  tctUy  an  interaction,  the  individual  mind  not  only  bein([  acted  open 
but  in  itn  turn  acting  upon  the  coUcciivo  mind,  fiat  here  wc  ftte  cooecracd  ouljr 
wiiA  one  vide  of  this  iatcracttoo. 


PART  III. 
INTELLECTION. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


PERCEPTION. 


I  I.  Perception :  haw  Distinguisheti  from  SmsattoH.  Sensations, 
as  we  have  seen,  are  not  in  themselves  knowledge,  but  only  the 
material  for  it.  In  order  that  knowledge  may  arise  out  of,  or 
by  means  of  sensation,  those  processes  of  elaboration  are  neces- 
sary which  were  described  in  the  last  chapter. 

The  first  stage  of  this  complex  process  of  elaboration  is  seen 
in  those  seemingly  simple  mental  acts  by  which  we  refer  a 
sensation  (or  a  sensation-complex)  to  what  is  commonly  spoken 
of  as  the  external  world,  in  other  words,  localise  it  in  some 
region  of  space.  In  its  complete  form  this  external  reference 
implies  that  we  regard  the  sensation  as  the  mark  of  a  quality, 
e.g.,  colour,  weight,  which  quality  we  assign  to  a  particular 
object  situated  somewhere  in  apace ;  this  object  being  viewed 
as  external  to,  or  distinct  from,  the  mind  which  perceives  it.' 
Thus  we  refer  a  sensation  of  sound  of  a  certain  kind  to  a 
particular  direction  in  space,  say  to  the  right  of  us,  and  to  a 
particular  object,  say  to  a  bell,  and  in  doing  so  we  attribute  the 
sonorous  quality  (state  of  vibration)  to  this  object.    The  first 

'The  rea^dcT  kliaiiM  nolc  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  external.  An  object  is 
extcxnol  whkh  lies  ouuidc  oui  body  !n  apace.  In  tbc  philu«Dpliical  scntc.  how- 
«vcf,  any  part  of  our  body  as  a  physical  object  'ii  external  to  tlie  mind,  i.#.,  a  pan 
of  tho  external  (pbytiul)  world  wEiich  la.  opposed  to,  and  indupendeiiL  of,  tfac  iaXxt' 
ttal  world  of  min^ 
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process  may  b«  called  the  localisation,  the  second  the  objecti- 
fication  of  sensation.  As  we  shall  see  presently,  these  two 
processes  are  closely  connected. 

The  two  processes  here  spoken  of,  the  localising  and  the 
objectifying  of  sensation,  make  up  together  what  we  commonly 
understand  by  Perception.  Wlicncvcr  we  perceive  a  thing 
through  or  by  means  of  the  senses,  wc  arc  thus  assigning  a 
sensation  to  a  particular  locality  and  a  particular  object.  To 
perceive  an  orange,  for  example,  is  to  refer  a  group  of  sensa- 
tions of  light  and  shade  and  colour  to  an  object  called  an 
orange  situated  at  a  particular  point  in  space.  The  result  of 
this  process,  that  is  to  say,  the  completed  psychical  product,  is 
called  a  Percept. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  from  this  that  perception  is  more  of 
a  mental  process  or  an  act  of  mind  than  sensation.  In  sensa- 
tion (so  far  as  we  can  imagine  this  apart  from  perception)  we 
are  comparatively  passive  and  recipient;  in  perception  wc  not 
only  attend  to  the  sensation  (or  sensations)  discriminating  and 
identifying  it,  but  pass  from  the  impression  to  the  object  which 
it  indicates  or  makes  known. 


The  meaninfr  of  the  word  pcTcepdon,  like  that  of  the  closely -related  term 
■eiintion,  hu  vuied  with  diflcrent  wtiter«.  In  common  life  wc  u>e  the  exprcsiion 
far  «lrooit  any  bind  of  cognition,  u  when  one  uya,  "  I  perceive  a  »iniilaiity  between 
two  idou."  or  "a  connexion  between  premiKc«  and  conclusion".  And  earlier 
tfaiakcn  employed  the  term  in  much  the  same  way.'  Recent  piychologists,  how- 
ever, agicc  in  Ibc  main  in  ccktrJctitig  the  woid  to  that  mentU  process  by  which  we 
djtcem  an  citcinat  object  by  way  oi  tlie  kiiick.  Thit  co|;nilion  of  outer  things  ia 
•ometimea  called  external  or  tiense  pErception,  to  dintinguish  it  liom  the  nund'a 
cognition  of  ita  own  ftaicK,  which  is  named  inlccnal  perception. 

Scnntiofi  and  Perception  are  sometimcE  diitinpiishcd,  i-e-,  by  Hamilton,  by 
mying  tbattha  former  ta  the  subjective  fact  of  feeling,  the  Ulici  the  imelleciual 
pan  of  tha  pioceu.*  Wo  have  fccn,  however,  that  ccn&ation  ia  not  mere  feeling, 
but  contaioa  a  prcscntatlve  clement.  And  this  prctcntative  element  it  die  di>tinc> 
tin  ootntiiOBnt  of  the  percept.     Moreover,  Hamilton 'a  view  suggeata  that  we  know 


*  Sm  ^r  W.  Hamilton,  Leetuwei  on  Mttaphyatt,  ii.  xuv.  p.  93,  C/.  his  edition 
of  Rcid'i  Works.  Appendix  B*. 

*  Conceiving  the  distinction  in  tl)!t  way,  Hamilton  ceeka  to  establish  the  pro- 
pondon  that  perception  and  tenutiori  (like  knowledxe  and  feeling  in  geueral]  ar« 
always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  each  other.  (See  Lttlwret  on  Utlaf>kyiics,  vol.  it. 
xxiv. ;  ^.  edition  of  Reid'a  Works,  p.  £63.)  Consult  further,  Ward,  article  "  Psy- 
ehotogy"  {Eh.  BriL),  p.  53.  For  a  careful  examination  of  Hamilton's  doctrine, 
and  of  the  relation  of  sensation  to  peiceittion,  sec  H.  Spenccr*i  PriiuifUt  0/ Ptf- 
tkctogj^  voL  ii.pt.VLcb.  xriii.  ||  353,  334. 
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senEatioofl  ss  states  of  oorwlvta  bcbre  we  bepjn  to  connect  them  with  external 
objects :  and  this  is  a  palpable  erroT.  The  cbild  altaina  to  »clf>con»ciatuncBB  only 
in  COnflGxioii  with  the  process  of  eitemal  perception. 

This  perceptual  process,  properly  so-cKl!ed,  has  been  variootly  described  SB 
projecting  the  sensatinn  outwards  into  the  exictnal  region  ;  tntcrpieting  it  U  & 
mark  or  sign  of  an  objcctiv«  existence,  etc.  A  common  way  of  describing  It  ii  |iy 
saying  that  in  perception  we  ue  a&»i|;nini;  an  effect  (a  sensation)  to  its  cause  {on 
outer  object).  But  this  is  horiUy  a  correct  account  of  the  process  in  all  cases. 
When,  tor  example,  I  have  an  impression  of  coIolt  and  refer  it  to  an  object,  eay  an 
orange,  I  do  not  thinh  of  the  quality  of  colour  with  which  I  endow  the  object  at 
the  caute  of  the  Mosation.  The  teal  cause  of  the  sensation  is  of  course  the  agent 
known  as  light  which  is  reflected  bom  the  body ;  but  in  perceiving  an  object  we  do 
not  think  of  this,  and  may,  indeed,  be  wboUy  ignorant  of  its  cxistcnci:. 


$  10,  Tntra-organic  and  Exira-orf^anic  Localisation  of  Scniations. 
While  a  process  of  localisation  takes  place  in  the  case  of  all 
sensations,  it  has  not  always  the  same  form.  Thus,  the  lowest 
class,  the  organic  sensations,  arc  referred  to  a  part  of  the 
organism  itself,  as  when  we  localise  a  sensation  of  burning  or 
tickling  in  a  certain  part  of  the  skin.^  This  may  be  called 
intra-organic  localisation  of  a  sensation.  In  the  case  of  the 
special  senses  there  is  a  further  extra-organic  localisation,  tn 
close  connexion  with  what  we  have  called  objectification,  that 
is,  reference  to  a  thing  or  object.  Thus  we  refer  a  sensation  of 
colour  to  the  surface  of  an  object  lying  in  a  particular  direction. 
In  this  case  we  do  not  separately  attend  to  the  sensation  as 
such  and  apprehend  its  organic  seat,  but  our  mind  passes  at 
once  from  the  sensation  to  what  it  signifies,  viz.,  the  presence 
of  an  object  in  a  particular  region  of  (extra-organic)  space, 
which  object  the  sen.sation  serves  to  qualify.  What  is  com- 
monly called  perception  is  this  reference  of  impressions  of 
light,  sound,  touch,  etc.,  under  the  form  of  qualities,  as  lumi- 
nosity, hardness,  to  things  external  to  the  organism. 

§  2.  Proccis  of  Perception,  It  may  be  confidently  asserted 
that  in  adult  life  we  never  experience  a  sensation  which, 
provided  it  is  sufficiently  attended  to  and  differentiated,  we  do 
not  at  once  refer  to  an  object  in  space.  The  reference  maybe 
more  or  less  definite  ar^  cc.'nplet.     Thus  a  sound  may  be 
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'  Some  writers,  %»  Bain,  appear  to  confine  the  term  localise  10  this  rcfarence  of 
sensation  to  a  parliculai  locality  in  the  body,  There  is  an  advantage,  howtvef,  in 
generalising  the  meaning  so  as  to  include  reicrcnce  to  Gxua-Oigonic  locality  •• 
wcU. 
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referred  to  a  particular  object,  as  a  belfry,  or  only  to  some 
unknown  object  vaguely  localised  in  space.  But  in  a  perfect 
or  imperfect  form  such  a  reference  always  takes  place.  And  it 
takes  place  so  automatically  and  instantaneously  that  it  is 
di£&cult  for  tUe  student  at  first  to  distinguish  the  act  of  percep- 
tion from  the  mere  sensation.  The  reason  of  this  habitual 
interweaving  of  a  perceptual  process  \\'itb  sensation  will  appear 
presently. 

Thi«  a]>plies  to  JiKriintnaied  EcnsationB  or  ermaiion-complfxe*  only  ro  br  w 
attended  lo  and  difTercmuicd,  The  difleience  bciwnn  simply  having  a  tensMion 
and  (wiceivini;  Is  bctt  iUuk.uat«d  in  the  a»K  of  indii-tincl  Hctikaiio'iis.  We  cAcn 
have  fcntsiions,  as  ihose  aiiKing  &om  contact  of  oui  body  wiih  iu  clotlm,  to 
wUcb  wc  do  not  attend,  and  which  in  con^iiucnce  arc  mccompanicd  by  very  little, 
if  may,  of  tbe  perceptual  or  localising  clement.  In  uaking  from  *leep  we  may  not 
infteqtwnily  didtinguish  a  fitit  stage  of  vague  Mntiatioii  followed  by  anothci  of 
difhrentiatioa  and  intepation  resulting  in  perccptioa. 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  act  of  referring 
impressions  to  things  or  objects  in  space,  though  appearing  to 
DS  so  simple,  immediate,  and  irrcsJslible,  is  the  result  of  a  long 
process  of  acquisition  or  learning  from  experience.  An  infant 
m  the  first  weeks  of  life  betra>'3  no  sign  of  recognising  the 
bodily  seat  of  his  sensations  of  heat  and  cold,  pressure,  and  so 
forth.  Nor  does  he  show  by  an  appropriate  turning  of  the  head 
that  he  perceives  the  direction  of  a  sound,  the  sensation  of 
which  he  evidently  experiences.  Perception  is  probably  aided 
from  the  first  by  definite  inherited  tendencies;  but  it  is  only 
fully  developed  through  the  processes  of  individual  experience. 

LrCt  us  now  analyse  the  process  a  little  further.  When  on 
hearing  a  particular  sound  we  say,  *A  bell  is  sounding  in  such 
a  direction,'  the  beginning  of  the  psychical  process  is  mani- 
festly the  differentiation  and  assimilation  of  a  particular  sensa- 
tion. If  we  had  never  had  an  impression  before  similar  to  this 
in  some  respect  we  could  not  now  refer  it  tea  particular  portion 
of  space  or  to  a  definite  kind  of  object. 

The  second  stage,  that  of  perception  proper,  involves  a  pro- 
cess of  integrative  association.  When  wc  say  (on  the  ground 
of  an  auditory-  sensation  alone)  '  I  hear  a  sound  over  there,*  it 
is  because  in  our  past  experience  this  sensation  of  hearing  has 
become  co-ordinated  or  associated  with  other  sensations,  mus- 
cular and  tactual,  by  which  we  gain  the  idea  uf  direction  or 
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position.  And,  further,  in  referring  this  sound  to  a  hctt,  I  am 
recalling  a  complex  of  sensations  of  active  touch  and  sight 
corresponding  to  the  bell.  If  I  had  never  heard  sounds  in  the 
same  quarter  before,  and  if  I  had  never  handled  or  seen  a  bell 
before,  the  present  sensation  would  not  be  referred  to  this 
locality  and  this  object.  The  percept  is  thus  the  result  of  a 
process  of  associative  fusion,  or  organisation  of  a  number  of 
elements  into  one  mass. 

As  we  have  seen,  all  associative  grouping  of  sense-elements 
involves  a  germ  of  representation  or  ideation.  In  the  case  of 
the  perceptual  process  it  is  manifest  that  the  tactual  and 
visual  sensations  answering  to  the  touch  and  look  of  the  bell 
ar€  not  actually  present  when  we  hear  it  and  recognisic  it  by 
the  sound.  They  are  revived  or  reproduced.  In  referring  the 
impression  of  sound  to  the  bell  wc  are  more  or  less  distinctly 
representing  or  imagining  the  look  and  the  touch  of  the  bell. 
A  part  at  least  of  our  meaning  in  saying  that  we  hear  a  bell  in 
such  a  direction  or  at  such  a  distance  is  that  we  know  we  might 
move  in  a  particular  way,  say  to  the  right,  and  come  in  view  of, 
and  into  contact  with,  the  bell,  thus  renewing  these  visual  and 
tactual  experiences,  ficncc  perception  has  been  described  as 
"a  prcsen tat ive- representative  process".' 

While,  however,  perception  is,  when  viewed  historically,  a 
process  made  up  of  a  sensational  and  an  ideational  factor,  it  te, 
as  already  suggested,  of  the  essence  of  the  percept  as  a  phe- 
nomenon of  our  developed  consciousness,  that  it  appears  as  a 
perfectly- welded  whole.  In  cases  of  ordinary-  perception  we  do 
not  consciously  go  through  first  a  sensational  then  an  ideational 
or  interpretative  stage  :  the  two  stages  overlap  and  mer^e  into 
a  single  momentary  consciousness  which  we  call  a  percept  or 
an  intuition. 

The  reasons  of  this  merging  or  fusing  of  the  two  factors  into 
the  peculiar  form  of  a  percept  have  already  been  suggested.  It 
is  evident  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  associative  cohesion  of 
the  highest  degree  of  strength.  The  conjunctions  of  our  sense- 
experience,  e.g.,  the  visual  marks  of  smoothness  (lustre,  etc.) 
with  the  corresponding  tactual  consciousness,  are  among  the 
most  constant  and  most  frequently  renewed.    Hence  the  reviving 


*  B;-  H.  Spencer,  PrincifUt  of  Ptyehohgjr,  vol.  li,  part  viii,  ctia^p.  ii.  p.  513 
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force  is  here  at  its  maximum.  But  a^^ain,  the  relation  of  the 
two  associated  factors  in  perception  is  a  peculiar  one.  On  the 
one  hand,  as  pointed  out  by  Hclmholtz  and  others,  the  actual 
sensations  arc  often  of  very  little  interest  to  us  on  their  own 
account,  and  are  attended  to  merely  as  signs  of  that  which  is  of 
real  moment.'  Hence  a  tendency  to  slur  over  the  sensation  and 
hurry  on  to  the  ideational  significate.  In  appreciating  with  the 
eye  the  smoothness  of  a  billiard  ball  our  consciousness  is  at 
least  half  as  much  tactual  as  visual :  that  is  to  say,  our  interest 
is  centred  in  the  suggested  manual  experience.  This  is  an 
illustration  of  the  general  principle  that  attention  moves  from 
the  less  to  the  more  interesting.'  While,  however,  the  ideational 
element  is  thus  reinstated  and  made  prominent,  the  sensational 
element  persists  just  because  it  is  sensational,  and  maintains 
itself  by  its  superior  sensuous  vividness.  Hence  the  ideational 
clement  is  apprehended  through  the  medium,  so  to  say,  of  a 
sensation.  I  "ideate"  the  tangible  smoothness  of  the  marble 
slab  in  or  beneath  the  lustre  and  the  uniform  distribution  of 
luminosity  which  I  directly  "sensate";  or,  as  we  expressed  it 
above,  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  sensation,  vividness, 
immediacy,  diffuse  themselves  by  associative  transference  over 
the  whole  prcscn tat ivc- representative  complex. 

Some  wntcrs  do  not  tttm  to  regatd  ihe  (treserice  of  a  Tepre«eni%ilv«  elcmrnt  w 
CBMntiiil  to  perception.  Thus  Prof>  Wundt  [egaii^B  a  complvie  presentation 
(VoTBt«I1ung>  3s  dilTcting  fioin  a  mere  eensaiion  simply  by  its  complexity.  Hcnco 
B  mies  or  sound -sensations  apprehended  in  their  lime-ordet  conntituteii  2  VorsUI- 
haf.'  It  maf,  hov.-ever,  be  said,  that  even  here  the  ^etfthm  of  the  sounds  as 
uctnal,  ihM  i»  to  nay,  uavdlinjj  from  a  ccruin  direction  of  spocv,  implies  > 
reference  to  experiences  of  lonch  and  aighi,  and  so  a  ptoccia  of  reptettciitailon  ;  And 
that  in  any  case  the  apprehension  of  a  nciici  of  sounds  involves  after-imngcs,  t.^, 
lcnif<orar7  repae>ent»ianK  of  the  ctinmtitucnt  mcmbcTn. 

Since  in  perception  the  mind  thus  paue»  ii»m  an  actual  »cn»:>tinprewion  to 


*  See  Helmholw,  Pkytiel.  OptH,  pp.  431,431;  quoted  by  W.James.  o>/.  til., 
iL  141,243. 

■  C/.  above,  p,  15S.  W.  James  eKptesees  ihc  underlying  principle  thus  :  "  The 
tubtianlivc  strength  of  a.  stale  of  corisctousness  bears  an  inverse  proportion  to  its 
ng^siivcres*"  («/.  fi(„  ii.  p.  134,  </.  p.  240  ff.).  Tliis,  however,  simplifies  the 
phenomenon  too  much.  It  is  not  ■  mete  result  of  a  ps>-Gho- physical  process  of 
ueociativc  attachntcr^t.  but  also  of  a  prcpondciant  interest  in  that  whicfa  is  nig- 
peeied.  In  proportion  u  a  sensation  bccamca  interesting  in  itself,  as  a  colour  to 
la  anise,  it  toscs  this  "  suggesiivencsa  ". 

'  PM^tiat,  Psjchologie,  It.  cap.  ai.  {  i ;  cap.  xii.  {  i. 
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the  fcpfesentSLiion  of  other  •ense-expemnces  (ex..  movements  with  their  attendant 
aensationsj,  it  bears  a  certain  analog)'  to  a  process  of  inference.  Thus,  by  a  little 
forcing  of  language,  v,-e  may  be  said  in  hearing  the  bell  to  infer  the  poBsibility  of 
certain  touch  and  sight  experiences.  Accordingly  some  wtitera  have  not  hcstiatcd 
to  deiKribe  the  proccu  fti  One  of  "  unconscious  inference  ". 

ThAt  there  ii  it  certain  appioprialcncsa  in  this  appioximation  of  pcrcei>tion  U)  a 
proccwt  of  conscious  reasoning  is  certain.  Our  intellectual  life  is  one  continuous 
movement,  and  the  li^id  dcmaicalian  of  the  spheres  of  sense  and  thought  which 
has  been  handed  down  from  the  philosophic  mastcn  of  antiquity  must  not  mislead 
us  into  supposing  tha.t  they  ace  absolutely  and  in  thcit  ultimate  elements  disparate 
and  heterogeneous.  A  ctosei  analytical  examination  of  th«  whole  process  of  sense- 
perception^  with  its  immediate  apprehension  of  a  rc.il  object,  shows  u*  that  it 
prcsiippoEcs,  as  its  historical  antcccdentG,  a  number  of  more  or  Less  elaborate  opera- 
lions  which  ate  strangely  like  the  higher  processes  of  constructive  thought.  None 
the  less  it  is,  as  suggested  above,  a  psychological  error  to  assimilate  perception  to 
reasoning.  As  there  pcintcil  out,  wc  have  no  evidence  that  in  ottr  customary  per- 
ceptions  we  carry  out,  however  rapidly,  a  transitive  movement  from  sensational 
premise  to  ideational  conclusion.  Peiccplion  is  wanting  in  the  illative  conscious- 
ness ;  the  sense  of  deriving  one  portion  of  truth  from  another  which  is  alwaya 
present  in  a  complete  process  of  rcasot^in);.  Moreover,  the  presence  and  predomtn- 
ance  of  sensation  as  the  central  factor,  uhich  radiates  its  vividness  and  warmth  ovtr 
the  whole,  cives  to  perception  its  distinctive  colourLne,  marking  it  ofT  as  an  [m- 
niediaie  "intuitive"  giiisp  of  reality  from  the  diEcursivc  movements  of  thought.* 


§  3.  Dejimtion  0/  Perception.  By  aid  of  the  foregning  brief 
analysis  we  may  define  perception  as  follows.  Perception  is  a 
process  of  psycliicat  elaboration,  involving  both  presentative  and 
representative  elements.  More  particularly,  perception  is  that 
process  by  which  the  mind,  after  discriminating  and  classing  a 
sensation  or  sensation-complex,  supplements  it  by  an  ac- 
companiment or  escort  of  revived  sensations,  the  whole  aggre- 
gate of  actual  and  revived  sensations  being  integrated  or 
solidified  into  the  form  of  a  percept,  that  is,  an  apparently 
immediate  and  sensuous  apprehension  of  an  object  now  present 
in  a  particular  locality.  This  definition  may  be  accepted  pro- 
visionally. Wc  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  of  its  appropriate- 
ness after  wc  have  cai'ried  our  analysis  of  the  perceptual 
process  a  stage  further. 

f  3rt.  Physiclcgital  Cettditit^m  of  Perception.  Since  perception  ts  more  complex 
than  wiiEttion,  we  may  suppose  that  its  nervous  Goncomitanis  are  alw  more  com* 


I 


*  The  fundamental  Identity  of  perception  and  reasoning  Is  emphasised,  among 
ethers,  by  H.  Spencer,  FtmcifUs  of  Ptychohigy,  part  vi.  chap,  ix,  and  following; 
Helmhohz,  Phyttol.  Vptik,  pp.  430  ff :  and  Binet,!.*  Ptyckalogk  du  Hauonnrwttnt, 
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plen.  Tlitw,  fn*Miiuch  as  perception  involves  a  certain  pnustenee  and  inlemifica- 
lion  of  ibe  (cntaUon,  it  will  alwayi  coll  into  play  the  motai  apparatus  which,  at  we 
have  seen,  is  the  spccU]  mechanism  of  attention,  and  more  panicularly  include  thow 
mraculat  adjustments  by  which  diuinct  ftensaiinna  are  obtained.  Fiifthcr,  ss  we 
tluJl  ace  presently,  perception  of  L<icaliiy  always  involves  a  certain  mnior  pro 
eCM,  as  when  we  hear  a  sound  and  experience  an  impu1»e  to  move  the  head  in 
tba  direction  of  the  sound.  In  addition  to  nich  motor  elements,  pciccptton 
involves,  as  its  nervous  substrate,  an  extended  area  ofsenfacy  excitation.  Thus 
the  perception  of  the  sounding  bell  by  the  ear  manifctlly  irnplics  that  the  centre  of 
audition  is  co-ordinati-d  with  other  centres,  and  more  particutaily  the  optica)  and 
iBCtual  central  tracts.  Lastly,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  close  implication  and  partial 
coalescence  of  the  represent  alive  with  the  presentative  element  in  perception  is 
peauroably  correlated  with  the  fact  of  a  perfect  co-ordination  of  the  cortical  tracts 
engaged,  as  a  result  of  which  the  whole  process  of  excitation  takes  on  the  foini  of  a 
aiitgls  and  appcoxinutlely  iustanlaneout  nervous  action.' 

§  4.  Special  Chanmh  of  Perception.  It  has  been  observed 
that  every  sensation  is  interpreted  by  an  act  of  perception,  or, 
in  other  words,  is  worked  up  as  an  element  into  that  complex 
mental  phenomenon  which  we  cal!  a  percept.  Thus  we  refer 
sensations  of  smell  to  objects  as  when  wc  say,  '  I  smell 
violets,'  just  as  we  refer  sensations  of  light  and  colour  to 
objects  as  when  we  say»  'I  see  a  candle*.  Nevertheless, 
when  wc  talk  of  perceiving  we  generally  refer  to  knowledge 
gained  at  the  time  through  one  of  the  higher  senses,  and  more 
particularly  sight.  To  perceive  a  thing  means  in  evcry-day 
parlance  to  sec  it.  Where  sight  is  wanting  touch  assumes  the 
function  of  the  leading  perceptual  sense.  Sight  and  touch  are 
thus  in  a  special  manner  channels  of  perception.  Hearing, 
though  it  has  an  important  rMe  as  a  perceptual  sense,  will  be 
found  to  be  distinctly  inferior  to  these. 

The  reason  why  the  senses  of  touch  and  sight  are  thus 
distinguished  has  been  hinted  at  in  the  previous  chapter.  We 
there  saw  that  they  were  marked  off  from  the  other  senses  by 


p.  7;  ff.  The  theory  that  perception  is  unconscious  reasoning,  disavowed  by 
Kcltnholll  in  his  later  writin^^e  {Vi*  ThatMc/ien  in  dir  Wahrnthmtg,  p.  37),  ia 
otliicised  by  Snimpf,  TaHftyikolo£ii,  i.  p.  80  f, ;  and  W.  James,  op.  eil.,  1.  p.  111  ff. 
I  On  the  nervous  concomitants  of  perception,  see  Maudsley,  PhytioU>gy  of 
UinJ,  chap,  iv,  The  difficult  task  of  assigning  the  nervous  concomitants  of  per- 
ception has  recently  been  attempted  by  Prof,  G.  Scrgi  {Ttoria  Fuitsktgiea  delta 
Pfrtfioue),  who  lays  emphasis  on  the  co-opetaCton  of  an  outgoing  nervous  process. 
The  central  structures  engaged  will  of  course  be  conceived  of  dilTcienlly  by  those 
who  a^ign  to  the  idea  image  01  representation  another  GOitical  boac  than  that  of 
ibfl  corre^onding  sensation. 
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the  possession  first  of  all  of  a  system  of  clearly-defined  local 
differences,  and  secondly  of  an  exceptional  variety  of  muscular 
experience.  Owing  to  these  circumstances  these  two  senses 
supply  us  with  a  wider  and  more  varied  knowledge  of  objects 
than  the  other  senses.  In  smelling  a  flower  I  can  only  appre- 
hend one  aspect  or  quality  of  a  thing,  its  odour:  in  looking  at 
it  1  instantly  take  in  a  number  of  aspects^  as  its  colour,  shape, 
and  size. 

The  additional  knowledge,  moreover,  gained  by  means  of 
the  fine  local  discrimination  of  the  skin  and  the  retina,  together 
with  the  accompanying  movements,  is  of  a  most  important 
kind.  To  begin  with,  what  we  mean  by  perception  in  its 
simplest  form  is,  as  pointed  out,  localising  or  referring  a  sen- 
sation to  a  point  in  space.  Now  it  is  only  touch  and  sight 
which  give  us  any  considerable  direct  knowledge  of  space,  of 
the  situation  of  objects  vnth  reference  to  one  another  and  to 
ourselves.  In  the  case  of  hearing,  as  we  shall  see  by-and-by, 
the  appreciation  of  the  position  of  sounding  bodies  is  very 
imperfect,  and  probably  always  involves  a  reference  to  tactual 
and  visual  perceptions. 

By  means  of  these  same  endowments  touch  and  sight  can 
make  known  to  us  the  space-qualities  or  '  geometric '  properties 
of  bodieSj  viz.,  figure  and  size.  With  these  space  properties  of 
bndies  must  be  coupled  the  'mechanical*  or  force  properties, 
that  is  to  say,  resistance  under  its  several  forms  of  impenetra- 
bility, weight,  etc.,  as  made  known  by  active  touch. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  qualities  are  of  much  greater 
importance  than  those  made  known  by  the  other  senses,  such 
as  the  taste  of  a  substance  and  the  sonorousness  of  a  body. 
We  may  be  said  to  know  more  about  an  object  when  we  have 
ascertained  its  shape  or  size  than  when  we  have  heard  its 
sound. 

The  superior  importance  of  such  qualities  u  riie,  figure,  and  trelght  tnrni  on 
ft  number  of  conBtilcratioiia.  To  b^in  with,  all  objects  exhibit  these  alitibulcs. 
What  we  mean  by  a  thing  or  a  material  body  ia  oonatituled  by  figure,  aizc,  hanj. 
nas*  and  weight,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  ihete  are  many  ttungs  which  have  little 
or  no  Rinci]  or  taste.  Attain,  the  formrr  qualities  are  coinpaiatively  spealuac 
constant  or  unchanging  in  the  case  of  the  aanic  objcci.  A  stone  is  always  lll« 
aame  as  to  it»  aiw,  hardness  and  weight.  On  tlie  other  hand,  a  body  ii  onty 
•onoroita  wlien  put  into  a  padicular  condition  of  vibration,  and  a  fragrant  body 
varies  considerably  In  the  degree  of  its  fragrance  according  to  circumstances. 
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Finally,  diffetent  persons  apce  vwy  much  more  respecting  the  site  or  we!f;ht  orao 
Otject  than  feepecting  its  taste  or  smell :  the  foraiei  imptewiion*  vary  lesc  witli  the 
Stue  of  t)>e  individua]  oiftiin  th;ui  ilie  l.ttcei-.  Heiice  the  fDrmci  a<i]>ccts  or  objects 
have  been  erected  !nio  a  hiiilier  cUkh  under  the  name  of  '  Piimuy  Qualities,'  while 
the  latter  have  been  marked  oir  as  '  Secondiu)*  Qualities  *.* 

^^K  ca)  tactual  perception, 

^^^^  5  5-  Characifrislks  of  Tactual  Perception.  Although,  as  has 
^^  been  obsen-ed,  what  we  commonly  mean  by  perception  is  seeing 
^B  an  object,  touch  (by  which  we  mean  active  touch)  must  be 
^^  regarded  as  an  important  channel  of  perception,  especially  in 
^_  early  life.  We  obtain  by  means  of  this  sense  a  larger  amount 
^H  of  important  knowledge  respecting  objects  than  by  any  other 
^^  sense.  The  bulk,  figure,  hardness,  weight  of  a  thing  are 
^_  directly  known  to  touch.  Hardness  and  weight  are  known 
^f  only  to  this  sense,  and  these  qualities  are  obviously  an  im- 
'  portant  part  of  what  we  call  material  objects,  or  bodies.     Hence 

we  find  that  those  who  arc  born  blind,  and  so  thrown  upon 

E  touch  for  nearly  all  their  knowledge  of  material  objects,  acquire 
a  wealth  of  information  which  astonishes  the  seeing  man. 
Hence,  too,  the  fact  that  even  in  the  case  of  normal  persons 
the  sense  of  touch  seems  of  all  our  senses  to  bring  us  into  the 
closest  relation  to  external  things.  It  is  for  all  of  us  the  sense 
to  which  we  make  appeal  when  we  want  to  be  certain  of  a 
thing  being  present.  Wc  call  a  thing  of  whose  reality  we  are 
sure  something  'tangible'.  Further,  observation  of  children 
tells  ns  that  touching  things  is  the  way  by  which  all  of  us  have, 
in  the  first  instance,  come  to  know  them.  Hence  we  shall  do 
well  to  study  the  process  of  perception  first  of  all  in  this 
fundamental  form.  In  order  to  understand  this  process  we 
must,  it  is  evident,  suppose  sight  to  be  absent,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  blind. 

§  6.  Tactual  Perception  of  Space.  As  already  remarked,  wc 
may  come  to  know  about  the  various  localities  of  our  body, 
as  also  the  positions,  distances,  etc,  of  extra-organic  objects 


■  The  dJaUnciioR  here  lonched  on  has  pla>'ed  t  prcHnlnent  part  fn  phiTosoiAleal 
^Kiusfains  respecting  the  teal  naiucc  of  external  objects.  (See  Sit  W.  HaRtilion'i 
Edition  of  Kcid'a  works,  note  D.)  For  a  (uller  account  of  the  psychologica]  dis- 
linctlon.  Mc  tJ.  Speneci's  PrineifUt  0/  Ptjehoiogy,  ii.  pt.  vl.  chap.  id.  and 
fbllovnng. 
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by  help  of  active  touch  alone.  We  have  now  to  inquire  how 
these  tactual  space-intuitions  arise. 

We  here  set  out  with  the  supposition  that  when  the  baby 
first  touches  a  surface,  say  that  of  its  mother's  body,  it  has 
not  a  space-consciousness  as  a  grown  person  would  have  in  like 
circumstances.  What  this  primitive  consciousness  amounts  to 
we  can  only  form  a  verj'  vague  conjectural  idea.  As  pointed 
out  above,  there  would  be  something  in  the  experience  answer- 
ing to  extensity  or  spread,  though  this  would  probably  not  at 
first  be  differentiated  from  intensity.  Whether  this  primordial 
extensity  when  it  besan  to  be  apprehended  would  carry  with  it 
any  spatial  consciousness  in  the  form  of  a  sense  of  amplitude 
or  volume  is  a  disputed  point,  and  one  which,  it  may  be  safely 
predicted,  will  never  be  definitely  resolved.^  However  this  be, 
psychologists  are  agreed,  up  to  a  considerable  point  at  least, 
that  other  elements  must  be  added  to,  and  integratively  inter- 
woven with,  this  primal  "  bigness,"  before  our  distinct  space- 
consciousness  becomes  possible.  This  new  element  is  supplied 
by  motor  experience,  that  is  to  say,  the  sum  of  tliosc  muscular 
sensations,  and  groupings  of  muscular  sensations,  which  attend 
movements  of  our  limbs. 

This  being  so,  we  may  best  begin  our  genetic  account  of 
the  tactual  space-consciousness  by  inquiring  what  modes  of 
consciousness  having  a  spatial  or  ^fMst-spatial  character  our 
motor  experience  yields  us.  Having  considered  tlicse  apart, 
we  may  go  on  to  trace  out  the  effect  of  their  combination 
with  these  aspects  of  passive  touch  which  we  have  marked 
off  as  e.\tensity  and  the  correlated  local  differences  of  sen- 
sation. 

(a)  Limh-Ptovement  as  Sourct  of  Space'Comciousness.  In  order 
to  understand  the  help  given  by  movement  we  will  make  the 
fanciful  supposition  that  the  child  has,  instead  of  an  extended 
hand,  only  one  finger-tip,  so  that  he  is  able  to  have  only  one 
tactual  sensation  at  a  time.    This  sensitive  point  he  would 

1  The  view  tbu  a  mode  of  ipaccconsciousncn  is  given  froni  tlic  fintt  along 
with  (CRiatinn  and  da  a  di§imct  qualitative  BG[>cct  of  this  is  held  by  thoic  who,  lika 
Shimpf  and  W.  James,  rcgaid  the  attempt  to  develop  the  space-consciousness  out  of 
nin[i1cr  anicccdcnt  psychical  phenomena  as  futile.  An  examination  of  the  grounds 
of  tlic  hyiiotticMD  must  accordini;ly  be  po.^iponcd  uniil  we  have  compl&ted  our 
genetic  account  of  how  the  space -consciousneaa  U  developed. 
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carry  from  one  point  of  space  to  another  just  as  the  insect  can 
carr>'  one  of  its  antennae. 

Every  movement  which  he  would  thus  perform  is,  as  we  saw 
above,  accompanied  by  a  definite  and  distinct  series  of  those 
sensation-complexes  which  have  been  called  *  sensations  of 
movement '  or  *  positional  *  groups  of  sensation.  This  series, 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  attended  to  as  a  whole,  constitutes  his 
consciousness  of  that  movement.^  The  character  of  this  series 
of  sensations  will,  as  pointed  out,  vary  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  movement.  Thus  in  carrjing  his  finger  from  his  breast 
to  a  point  a  little  in  front  of  him,  say  the  edge  of  a  table,  he 
has  one  distinctively-coloured  series  of  sensations.  Moreover, 
a  movement  having  a  range  of  t\vo  feet  will  plainly  give  rise 
to  a  different  (that  is,  longer)  series  from  that  of  another 
movement  of  the  same  direction  having  only  half  this 
range. 

Owing  to  the  action  of  the  primary  form  of  retentiveness 
the  preceding  members  of  the  series  would  persist  along  with, 
or  overlap,  the  succeeding.  Accordingly,  when  the  movement 
was  completed,  and  the  limb  brought  to  a  stand-still,  the  final 
positional  sensation  would  be  supplemented  by  the  representa- 
tive residua  of  the  preceding  members  of  the  series.  This 
overlapping  of  the  after-images  of  the  earlier  sensations  and 
the  final  sensation  would  constitute  an  analogue  of  that 
presentalive-representative  com,pIes  of  which  the  perceptual 
process  consists.  Hence  we  may  say  that  it  would  supply  the 
materials  for  a  rudimentar)'/tfr«^/w«  of  a  movement  of  a  given 
direction  and  range. 

In  this  way,  then,  a  sensation  of  contact  would  be  (cxtra- 
organically)  localised  by  being  conjoined  with  an  experience 
of  movement  as  its  immediate  consequent.  In  other  words, 
the  child  would  begin  to  say.  'I  touch  something  there,'  because 
he  would  begin  to  realise  that  the  sensation  of  contact  follows 
and  depends  on  a  movement  of  a  particular  direction  and  range 
away  from  his  own  body  as  starting-point.* 

1  Soch  a  first  incomplete  consciousness  of  movement  must  b«  vmfaUy  <!!«■ 
tinfuished  &gin  that  cotnplete  pereeption  of  movenietit,  xs  chsngo  of  place,  which 
comes  latec  a/Ur  Iht  fvruftiofi  of  ipatt  A<u  bem  dti'tlopfd, 

'  The  itaitinf;-pnint  *cen)>t  to  be  but  vaguely  thought  of  as  some  pjut  of  tha 
dirst,  and  to  vuy  trum  time  to  lime.     {C/,  Junes,  of,  at.,  ii.  p.  196.) 
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The  scries  or  wniaiion*  hece  rercTred  to  it,  a*  alieady  pointed  out,  probably 
a  complex  one  made  up  of  a  succession  of  'sensations  of  inner^aiioa '  and  ot 
certain  '  icflex '  afferent  sensations  arising  fiom  diungca  in  the  periphery,  brought 
■bout  by  the  cari^'ing  out  of  the  muscular  contractions.  ThcK  last  again  probably 
include,  as  v<e  have  seen,  scn&ationH  arising  directly  (torn  changing  conditions 
(def^jees  of  contraction)  of  (he  muscles,  and  from  accompanying  changes  in  the 
tension  of  the  sUin,  etc.  The  ficn*alion»  of  innervaiion,  which  wc  awume  to  vary 
merely  in  intensity  and  volume  accoTding  to  Ihc  strength  and  range  of  the  elfercnt 
current,  may  be  supposed  (o  undergo  compaialivcly  slight  changes  only  during  the 
successik-e  stages  of  one  uniform  mo%erncnt.  On  ihc  other  hand,  ihc  scnsaciona 
due  to  the  muscular  contraction  vary  in  a  more  marked  way  ftom  point  to  point. 
Tbia  applies  to  the  sensations  immediately  connected  with  the  changing  condition 
of  the  muscles  themselves,  or,  to  spcal  more  precisely,  the  altered  relation  of  con- 
dition of  the  contiaeling  muscle:*  and  their  aniagoiiiitts  ;  and  also  to  the  scnsationa 
due  to  tbc  pressure  of  the  joints,  foldings  of  the  skin,  etc* 

This  series  of  sensations  would  become  solidified,  and  the 
resulting  perception  more  complete,  by  repetitions  of  the  move- 
ment. Each  lime  the  child  executes  this  particular  movement 
he  would  experience  the  same  sequence  of  sensations;  and  in 
this  way  they  would  become  more  firmly  coherent,  and  grow 
solidified  into  one  indivisible  whole.  This  series  would,  more- 
over, become  differentiated  from  other  series  answering  to  other 
movements  having,'  a  diflercnt  direction,  a  different  range,  or 
both. 

Such  mere  successions  of  sensation  would  not  however  pvc 
our  imaginary  child  any  perception  of  space  as  made  up  of 
co-existing  points  or  positions.  A  step  would  be  taken  towards 
a  vague  apprehension  of  such  spatial  co-existences  by  ftuther 
variations  of  the  motor  experience.  Thus  the  effects  of  changes 
in  velocity  would  prove  instructive.  By  varying  the  pace  of 
the  movement  the  child  finds  that  the  duration  of  the  several 
distinguishable  sensations,  and  of  the  scries  as  a  whole,  becomes 
shorter  or  lunyer.  The  interval  between  the  initial  and  final 
sensations,  answering  to  the  initial  and  final  positions  of  the 
limb,  varies  indirectly  with  the  amount  of  energ)'  thrown  into 
the  muscles  *  In  this  way  the  series  would  come  to  be  recog- 
nised as  a  fixed  order  in  time,  the  duraiwn  of  which  can  be  varied 


I 


*  See  above,  p.  I17>  Wundt  points  out  that  localiced  tactual  sensation  also 
enlct*  into  a  clear  perception  (Vorstellung)  of  movement,  op.  tit.,  ii,  p.  ai. 

*  ft  follows  JroBi  out  general  conception  of  the  r6U  of  the  efferent  factor  that 
our  consciousness  of  velocity,  though  largely  made  up  of  peiiphetal  dcmcnta, 
Gontaini  a  central  element  ai  well. 
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md^nUeiy.  And  this  would  serve  to  differentiate  the  motor 
succession  from  an  ordinary  time-sequence,  such  as  that  of 
sounds. 

A  new  and  much  more  important  element  would  be  added 
by  the  experience  of  reversing  the  movement.  In  carrying  his 
finger  from  a  point  B,  say  on  the  edge  of  a  table  immediately 
in  front  of  him,  to  his  starting  point  A,  his  own  body,  the  child 
has  a  different  experience.  New  antagonist  muscles  are  here 
called  upon  to  contract,  while  those  prtviously  contracted  are 
relaxed.  At  the  same  time  the  sensations  answering  to  the 
successive  positions  of  the  hand  (so  far  as  they  depend  on 
changes  of  pressure  on  skin  and  joint,  and  also  on  the  ratio  of 
the  activities  of  the  opposed  muscles)  would  be  the  same  as 
before,  only  the  order  would  be  reversed.  This  fact  of  reversi- 
bility would  serve  in  a  much  more  effectual  way  to  differentiate 
the  complex  motor  experience  from  a  mere  succession  in  time, 
if  not  to  suggest  the  idea  of  spatial  co-existence  or  co-extension.' 

By  innumerable  repetitions  of  this  complementarj'  pair  of 
movements,  together  with  other  complementary  paii-s  corres- 
ponding to  other  points  of  space,  the  child  would  gradually 
learn  to  map  out  the  several  regions  immediately  environing 
him,  to  place  or  localise  objects  relatively  to  the  position  of 
his  own  body  at  any  moment.  In  a  similar  way,  by  comparing 
the  movements  he  executes  in  reaching  out  in  this  and  in  that 
direction,  as  also  in  carrying  his  hand  from  one  (remote)  point 
to  another  (without  bringing  it  back  to  the  body),  he  would 
learn  to  place  an  object  in  relation  to  other  surrounding 
objects. 

By  the  additional  aid  of  the  movements  of  a  second  arm, 
and  still  more  of  Icg-movcmcnt  or  locomotion,  the  range  of  this 
tactual  exploration  would  be  greatly  enlarged.  Our  imaginary 
blind  child  walking  about  the  room  and  feeling  out  towards 
this  and  that  object  would  gradually  piece  together,  so  to 

'  How  fat  Teveisibility  alone  (to  ^vhich  much  impartancc  ts  attached  by  English 
piycbolofiJMt,  i.g.,  K.  Spcncei)  would  suggcii  spatial  co-cx»iencc  or  cxtetision  is 
«  tf«p«c<l  point.  It  hiu  been  obtcrvcd  by  a  Otnnan  critic  that  we  haw  »  rcvcrmbtc 
wet\tM  of  motor  Kiuationa  with  their  rctpcctivc  pasaiv«  concomitants  in  the  ciM 
of  ^n^ng  upwards  and  downwards  the  notes  of  the  musical  tcait.  and  yet  that  we 
do  not  localise  Ibe  sounds  in  space.  It  may,  howe^'cr,  be  contended  on  the  other 
SMle  that  there  is  a  diitinct  apfroatk  to  a  ftpaital  ordeiing  in  this  case,  U  is  seen  ia 
our  spcAlung;  of  the  "  i)i>pet "  and  "  lower  "  regions  of  the  tone-scale. 
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Bpeak,  a  number  of  regions  of  space  answering  to  different 
positions  of  his  own  body. 

The  a<iccT(a.ining  of  a.  fixed  xpiitiAl  orAet  among  things  auppOMS  that  certain 
ol3Jccts  xfc  at  rest  w  occupy  the  some  positign.  So  Long  as  the  child  does  noi 
move,  the  poiiiion  of  hh  own  body  vrould  be  the  point  of  reference.  In  moving 
ftbouc,  however,  this  petition  vades,  and  then  the  siiuation  of  any  object  must  be 
estimated  lelatively  to  that  of  some  othei  object  tupcvoxed  to  be  fuced.  The  chan|;c* 
in  the  position  of  movable  objecu,  tuch  as  the  chairs,  etc.,  would  be  ascertained  in 
llic  sune  way. 

In  very  much  the  same  way  as  he  finds  out  the  relative 

situations  of  different  objects,  such  as  the  several  pieces  of 
furniture  in  a  room,  the  child  might  discover  the  shape  and 
size  of  an  object.  Thus  he  could  pass  his  finger  over  a  book- 
cover  in  different  directions.  In  so  doing  he  would  have  not 
only  two  tactual  sensations  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  his 
excursion,  as  he  had  before,  but  an  unbroken  series  of  tactual 
sensations  accompanying  the  series  of  motor  sensations.  And 
this  new  experience  would  bring  into  view  the  distinction 
between  empty  space  as  mere  room  for  movement  (cf.  German 
Raum)  and  occupied  space,  or  space  as  bounded  and  hemmed  in 
by  an  extended  and  resisting  surface.^ 

In  this  case,  too,  by  varying  the  velocity  of  the  movement, 
by  reversing  it,  as  also  by  executing  s.  number  of  movements 
in  different  directions,  he  might  possibly  reach  a  rudimentary 
perception  of  a  fixed  order  of  tangible  points  or  an  extended 
surface.  The  range  of  this  touch-accompanied  movement 
in  different  directions  would  determine  his  idea  uf  the  figure 
and  size  of  this  surface.  This  perception  would  be  rendered 
still  more  distinct  by  passing  the  finger  along  the  outline  or 
contour  of  the  surface. 

In  this  way  a  dim  apprehension  of  what  we  mean  by  space 
might  be  obtained  by  movement  alone.  What  this  would 
amount  to,  however,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive.  Evei^'- 
body's  tactual  acquaintance  wilh  space  ts  gained  by  help  of 
the  extended  surface  of  his  skin  including  that  of  the  hands, 
with  the  correlated  local  differences  of  sensation  at  this  and 
that  puint.    Thus,  when  an  object  comes  into  contact  with  any 

^  We  Eee  fiom  this  that  the  development  of  the  perception  of  (pace  !■  closely 
connected  wilh  that  of  the  apprchcniiion  of  matciiahty  ot  «u»ting  impcneUabIc 
substance.    This  connexion  will  be  biought  out  latct. 
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part  of  the  body,  we  instantly  know  of  its  whereabouts  through 
our  apprehension  of  the  particular  locality  of  the  skin  acted  on. 
So,  in  spreading  the  hand  on  an  object,  we  instantly  recognise 
the  relative  positions  of  its  several  parts  through  a  localisation 
of  the  -several  tactual  sensations  at  the  corresponding  skin- 
points.  This  deBnitc  localisation  of  skin-sensations  is  here 
assumed  to  be  acquired,  and  acquired  by  means  of  experiences 
of  movement.  It  remains  to  show  how  this  j;p*afting  on  to  the 
original  (local)  differences  of  definite  local  significations  by  the 
agency  of  motor  experiences  takes  place. 

{b)  Localisation  of  Skitt'Scnsatiotm.  And  here  we  roust  bring 
into  view  what  we  have  hitherto  left  out  of  sight,  viz.,  the  fact 
that  the  child  explores  his  own  body,  or  rather  the  accessible 
regions  of  it,  just  as  he  explores  bodies  external  to  it.  Thus 
he  can  (and  does)  carrj'  his  finger-point  now  to  his  mouth,  now 
to  his  other  hand,  now  to  his  foot,  and  so  forth,  and  by  touching 
the  particular  part  he  excites  in  it  a  sensation  having  a  peculiar 
local  character.  These  movements  are  for  the  same  parts  of 
the  body  (so  long  as  they  do  not  move)  the  same  in  respect  of 
direction  and  of  range.  In  this  way  e.\perience  serves  to  con- 
nect with  each  of  the  original  (local)  differences  among  the 
skin-sensations  a  definite  experience  of  movement,  and  such  an 
association  would,  it  is  evident,  serve  to  give  not  only  greater 
definitcness  of  character  but  also  a  new  significance  to  the 
primitive  difference.  The  original  vague  distinctions,  what- 
ever they  were,  will  now  he  complicated  and  overgrown  with 
acquired  definite  distinctions  answering  to  appreciable  differ- 
ences of  muscular  experience. 

Other  motor  experiences  would  co-operate  in  this  rendering 
definite  and  spatially  significant  the  primitive  difTerences  of  the 
skin-sensations  excited  at  different  points.  Thus,  movements 
over  the  skin  from  point  to  point  in  different  directions,  varied 
in  velocity  and  reversed  as  already  explained,  would  serve  to 
render  much  more  definite  the  spatial  relation  of  one  skin-point 
to  another.  In  this  way  the  left  eye  would  be  recognised  as  Iclt 
in  relation  to  the  right  by  movement  from  the  latter  in  what 
we  know  as  the  left  direction. 

Lastly,  the  local  signification  of  the  original  differences 
would  be  acquired  to  some,  though  a  subordinate,  extent  by 
ino\*ing  a  limb  over  a  fixed  object-point,  say  the  palm  of  the 
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hand  over  the  stationary  extremity  of  a  pencil.  Here  it  is 
evident  there  would  arise  a  succession  of  tactual  sensations  of 
different  local  character,  and  the  transition  from  one  to  another 
would  be  experienced  in  close  connexion  with  movements  of 
the  organ  touched.  Here,  again,  therefore  the  original  differ- 
ence would  be  found  to  answer  to  movement,  and  lo  be  measur- 
able by  the  direction  and  length  of  the  movement. 

In  these  various  ways  the  obscure  differences  among  the 
sensations  answerinp;  to  the  several  distinguishable  skin-points 
would  become  spatially  defined  by  being  complicated  with 
clearly-distinguished  motor  experiences.  That  is  to  say,  all 
sensations  arising  from  a  particular  point  P  on  the  skin  would 
now  be  transformed  into  complexes,  in  which  the  prcscntative 
tactual  clement  (with  its  original  local  character)  is  fused  with 
a  group  of  representative  elements.  Of  these  the  chief  and 
most  prominent  would  be  that  answering  to  the  movement  of 
the  arm  by  which  we  customarily  reach  and  touch  the  point; 
while  this  would  presumably  be  accompanied  by  fainter  repre- 
sentations of  other  movements,  ri>.,  from  this  particular  point 
to  other  points,  as  P',  P',  etc. 


It  in  here  aMomed  thu  the  whole  eSect  of  movement  en  the  primitive  difFct- 
ences  of  dermal  aensiition  is  to  complicate  them  hy  corresponding  differences  of 
muscular  experience.  It  muM  not  be  ovnlooked,  hoMxvcr,  that  movement  would 
have  another  clTect,  vit.,  the  rendering  of  the  original  local  colourings  themselves 
more  distir\el  and  imprcMivc.  by  intioducing  the  clcmeni  of  change  or  traniilion. 
'lliun  tuppOMng  a  scfies  of  dcimal  points  /',  f^,  etc.,  endowed  with  certain  original 
local  diflcrericcs,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  these  would  be  brought  out  and  attended 
to  much  better  by  parsing  amoving  point  succcHsircly  from  ^>  to  ^*,  and  no  fotlh,  than 
by  simultancouELly  stimulating  (he  whole  ncries.  This  effect  of  movement  in  vivt- 
lyinj;  local  tensattons  is  seen  in  the  familiar  fact  that  a  moving  object  on  the  skin, 
or  a  moving  point  in  the  tide  icgion  of  thu  field  of  vision,  attiacta  the  attention 
much  more  powerfully  tbat  a  stationary  onc.^  While,  however,  iccogniBing  thia 
cflcct  one  cannot  follow  W.  James  in  HuppuKing  that  thi^  is  the  vvholc  of,  oi  even 
a  con&iderable  factor  in,  the  elTect  of  movement  on  the  primitive  local  differences 
For  one  thing,  mo^-emenc,  say  of  a  6nget-iip  over  the  skin,  ivould,  premimably,  by 
inuoducing  a  serien  of  changing  pressures  uilh  corresponding  dislocations  of  the 
skin,  etc.,  supply  new  qualitative  difTerentio:  to  the  several  scnsaiions.  And,  how- 
ever this  be,  nccording  to  the  view  here  adopted,  the  active  cxpciicnce  of  the 
moving  limb  would  iisclf  come  to  be  inCegrsltvely  fused  with  these  passive  dermal 
senuttODs,  and  to  fundamentally  alter  their  original  differences  oJ  chaiacter. 


^  On  this  effect  of  movement  in  giving  frethttess  to  sensation,  ice  James,  of. 
(it.,  li.  p.  173  ff, ;  r/.  Sttimpf,  Toaftychohgie,  vol  U.  p.  337  C 
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(c)  Simultaneous  Peraptiom  of  Points:  Tactual  Intuition  of 
Surface.  As  soon  as  this  localisation  of  skin-sensations  at 
different  repons  of  the  body  is  learned,  the  tactual  perception 
of  surrounding  space,  and  more  particularly  of  the  extended 
surface  of  objects,  will  take  on  a  more  definite  and  perfect  form. 
When  the  child  now  spreads  out  his  hand  over  a  surface,  say 
the  book-cover,  he  will  no  longer  get  merely  a  vague  sense  of 
bigness  or  'extensive  magnitude'  as  at  the  outset.  He  will 
now  receive  a  number  of  touch-impressions,  each  of  which  has 
a  separate  and  distinct  local  significance.  By  such  a  simuU 
taneous  group  of  deli nitely- localised  touch-sensations  the  know- 
ledge of  space  as  made  op  of  parts  co-existing  side  by  side 
would  be  rendered  far  more  distinct.^  Indeed,  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  our  little  explorer  would,  by  aid  of  this  experience 
of  a  multitude  of  sensations  of  contact  with  their  respective 
motor  suggestions  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  reach  a  new 
kind  of  space- percept  ion.  For  the  first  time  the  space-order 
would  now  be  clearly  differenced  from  a  mere  time-order,  or  a 
renewable  and  variable  %ncce%sion.  In  other  words,  the  tactual 
perception  of  space  is  a  product  of  two  factors,  viz.,  muscular 
sensation  proper  and  certain  discrete  conlact-sensations  which 
acquire  spatial  signiticancc  through  association  with  movement. 

Rncfa  perfectly  stmnltaneoos  tactual  perception  would  of  couiite  only  be  poK> 
nble  in  the  cue  of  Rnall  objects.  In  that  of  Larger  surfaces,  as  a  table  or  a  wall, 
wc  can  only  obia!n  a  iuc^eni-nt  of  such  simultaneous  apprrhervsions,  as  in  moving 
tJonf  the  «*a]l  and  tnea^^utitij;  difTetetit  >mall  areas  with  one  or  both  of  the  haiwlc 
Here  we  come  to  a  chatacte>i*iic  limitation  of  tactual  perception.  Ae  wc  shall  see 
prcaently,  sight  pvcx  us  a  much  wjdu  scope  lur  the  simultaneous  perception  of 
points. 

The  wpposition  here  unfolded  that  the  tactual  perception  of  estra-orpintc 
bodies  depends  on  the  localisation  of  bodily  acnutlon  is  borne  out  hy  the  fact  Iha 
Ibis  localisation  is  finest  in  ikt  moit  maHU  farts  of  tkt  body  as  th«  hngcr  and  tip  of 
the  tongue.  This  seems  to  tibow  that  the  finer  localisatioit  of  dcimal  sensation  is 
developed  in  cloie  connexion  with  tho«e  movements  by  mean*  of  which  the  child 
apprehends  the  position  and  extended  surface  of  objects.  It  fbllom  that  the 
locatisatioo  of  sensations  on  the  surface  of  the  body  and  (he  appcehention  of  the 


*  II  is  not  implied  here  that  there  is  a  perfectly  slmultaneoai  alUntion  to  tliese 
Mveral  impreuiona  at  any  one  moment.  It  is  enough  that  the  impressions  aie 
simultaneously  presented,  and  that  the  attention  can  rapidly  pass  from  one  to  the 
other,  while  those  not  directly  attended  to  ace  still  obscurely  detected.  This  is 
well  facought  out  in  the  similar  case  of  retinal  perception  hy  Mr.  H.  Spencer,  Prim- 
tiflts  of  Pfjtkotogy,  vol.  ii.  pt.  vi.  chap.  xiv.  p.  (84,  etc. 
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extended  •Br6w*  of  bodies  in  coniact  with  the  Bkin  are  closely-conJoIned  pioeesaes 
Atveiopinn  pari  fiaitu.  Ii  may  be  added  ihat  ptuciicc.  involving  Bpecial  concentra- 
lion  of  mind,  tends  greatly  to  imptove  the  localitntion  of  Bkin-Benaa.t)ons.  The 
fatnou*  l.auta  Biidgman,  who  was  born  deaf  ind  dumb*  and  last  Mfitil  at  the  age  of 
two  years,  had  twice  or  ihiee  tlmea  the  usual  acuiencu  in  localising  skia-aeiuia- 
liaiiR.' 

(d)  Other  MoJes  of  Space -per cepiion :  Solidity,  etc.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  that  the  tactual  perception  of  space 
includes  a  complete  apprehension  of  it  in  its  three  dimensions, 
that  is  to  say,  of  depth  of  space  or  distance  from  the  observer, 
as  well  as  the  two  surface  dimensions.  In  moving  the  hands 
away  from  and  towards  a  fixed  point  in  his  own  body,  the 
child  discovers  the  direction  and  distance  of  objects  relatively 
to  this  starting-point.  Similarly,  by  passing  his  hand  along 
a  receding  object,  say  the  horizontal  surface  of  a  table,  he 
would  acquire  a  perception  of  its  several  parts  as  nearer  and 
further,  advancing  and  receding. 

The  appreciation  of  the  third  dimension  enters  into  the 
perception  of  the  soHdity  or  bulk  of  objects.  Thus  a  blind 
child  would  estimate  the  receding  direction  of  a  table  by 
movements  of  the  hand  over  its  surface  away  from  his  body. 
A  more  definite  and  complete  perception  of  solidity  would  be 
gained  by  help  of  simultaneous  tactual  sensations.  Thus,  ia 
the  case  of  a  very  small  object,  as  a  ruler,  a  child  can  grasp 
it  with  one  hand ;  if  larger,  as  a  ball,  he  can  clasp  it  between 
his  two  hands;  if  still  larger,  as  a  cushion,  he  can  fold  it 
within  his  arms.*  In  so  doing  he  experiences  a  multitude  of 
touch-sensations  which  are  instantly  localised  with  reference 
one  to  another.  Along  with  these  he  has  a  number  of  muscular 
sensations  which  immediately  make  known  to  him  the  bent 
position  of  his  hands  and  arms.  And  thus  he  reaches  at  once 
a  clear  perception  of  the  object  as  a  solid  or  cubical  body,  having 
bulk. 

'  Vierordt  itcek*  lOMlabliih  the  general  rial  ion  that  the  (incneiM  of  (he  diactimi* 
nation  of  locality  by  the  akin  i*  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  sIcin-iCKiOn  £irom 
the  axis  of  rotation  about  which  the  particular  part  moves.  On  the  influence  of 
moveinent  and  piacticc  in  developing  and  pcrfccttn([  locaUitaLLon,  sec  Wundt,  Cp. 

tit.,  t.  p.  t6  f. 

*  If  the  object  were  a  very  large  one,  fl«  a  table,  thisiimuUancous  apprehension 
of  its  several  parts,  as  those  of  a  toltd  body,  would  of  course  be  impoMible.  Its 
solidity  in  that  caw  could  only  be  perceived  by  the  aid  of  locomotion,  and  a 
■ucceeBion  of  uiuch  .perceptions. 
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It  Is  evident  from  this  that  the  formation  of  the  human 
hand  and  arm,  with  the  possibility  of  grasping  and  eololding 
movements,  Is  all  important  for  the  development  of  the  per- 
ception of  solid  objects.  It  is  probable  that  only  a  few  of  the 
lower  animals  acquire  this  idea,  and  even  these  very  Imperfectly, 
for  example,  the  kitten  by  rolling  itself  about  an  object. 

Closely  connected  with  the  perception  of  space  Is  the  dis- 
crimination of  unity  and  plurality  of  objects.  In  genera]  we 
may  say  that  a  single  object  allows  of,  and  can  be  known  by, 
continuity  of  surface,  and  by  a  complete  contour.  Thus,  a  child 
knows  his  ball  or  his  book  as  one  object  by  passing  his  hand 
about  it  and  hnding  out  the  continuity  and  enclosing  character 
of  its  surface.  In  the  canG  of  a  plurality  of  objects,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  such  continuity,  or  single  limiting  contour. 
In  passing  the  hand  from  one  toy-brick  to  another  the  child 
has  its  sensation  of  contact  interrupted* 

Experience  would  help  to  perfect  discrimination  by  supply- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  relative  positions  of  points  of  the 
bodily  surface,  and  of  the  alterations  of  these  by  movements 
of  the  organs,  as  in  bending  the  fingers,  or  bringing  the  hands 
lO]i;ether.  In  this  way  the  child  would  learn  to  interpret  the 
double  sensation  of  contact  of  two  opposite  skin -surfaces,  e^., 
the  anterior  surface  of  thumb  and  the  fingers,  or  the  two  palms, 
as  answering  to  one  solid  object.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would 
in  general  ascribe  two  simultaneous  Impressions  of  contact  by 
way  of  non-opposed  surfaces,  as  the  palm  and  the  back  of  the 
hand,  to  two  objects.'  This  tendency  again  would  be  checked 
in  certain  cases  by  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  figure  of  bodies. 
Thus  he  would  discover  that  a  concave  surface,  as  the  inner 
surface  of  a  basin,  could  simultaneously  come  into  contact 
with  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  thumb  and  fourth  finger. 
Lastly,  the  distinction  between  one  and  a  plurality  of  objects 
would  be  enlarged  b>*  noting  the  effects  of  movement.  Thus 
two  objects,  which  when  contiguous  offer  a  single  complete 
contour,  and  so  appear  as  one,  would  be  distinguished  when 
separated,  as  by  thrusting  the  hand  between  them. 

1  Thb  tendency  i«  illaOraltd  in  ih«  familiar  expnimcni  of  cnMsini*  die  third 
snd  ihe  fourth  finger  Bm]  placing  x  marble  between  them.     L'ndcr  these  circam- 
■uacef  wvfKin  tobeumching  riF0ub>eca.     (For  an  explanation  of  thU  cnor,  tee 
my  work  on  lUuaoHt,  p.  73.    C/.  W.  James,  »p.  at.,  A.p.tAL) 
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Along  with  ihese  perceptions  of  space,  and  of  one  and  many 
objects  in  space,  the  child  would  gain  the  perception  of  things 
as  moving,  or  as  changing  their  position.  This  would  take 
place  by  following  the  moving  object  with  the  hand.  The  per- 
ception of  'objective,'  as  distinguished  from  'subjective  move- 
ment' (that  is  to  say,  of  the  movement  of  the  object,  and  not 
simply  of  the  hand),  would  be  based  on  the  persistence  of  one 
uniform  touch-scnsatton  {as  distinguished  from  the  changing 
sensations  of  contact,  involving  rudimentary  sensations  of  re- 
sistance or  obstruction  of  movement,  experienced  in  moving 
the  hand  over  a  surface) ;  and  also  on  the  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  movement  were 
determiaed  for  him  and  not  by  him.  The  full  recognition  of 
the  movement  as  such,  i.^.,  as  a  change  of  position,  would  only 
arise  as  the  tactual  space-perception  developed. 

i  7.  Thforln  of  Tactual  Spact-Cvntdovintit.  The  idea  ihat  our  ipace-percep- 
don  it  the  pToduci  of  xvfo  Tacturs,  vh.  (■)  an  original  disiinetnets  at  ^enaniota 
having  diCTcicnt  local  cunttiuunt,  and  {2]  experience  uf  tnovemetit,  may  be  uid  to 
mediate  between  two  extreme  ricwK,  On  the  one  ha^d.  it  is  »aid  by  thoM.  f^*., 
Prof.  W.  James  anil  Piof.  Slumpf  in  Ciemiany,  ^^ho  deny  altogethci  the  possibiUty 
of  attjuiring  the  intuition  of  space,  that  the  dcrnial  sencatian  at  contact  involvca 
from  the  ficsc  the  scnsalion  or  perception  of  ipatial  quality  (extension,  local  aitua- 
tion}.  On  the  other  hand,  extreme  cmp^iriciEts,  like  Mr.  Spencer  and  Dr.  Bain, 
have  attempted  to  derive  ihe  idea  of  Epacial  co-ckiatence  or  co^extension  from  the 
■ucccBsive  experiences  of  roovemetit  alone.  ^  Neither  of  these  iheoriei  is  kKtisfactory. 
Obicivation  of  children  tthowa  that  there  La  no  delinite  localitalion  of  touch-aensa- 
tion  till  movement  is  developed ;  on  the  nther  hand,  it  tteema  irrpoasiblctodcn^xthe 
idea  of  (pace  as  made  up  of  CO-cxi.-ilcDt  parts  out  of  mere  experiences  of  tucccaaion. 
which  arc  all  that  nioii-cmcnt  gives  as  ;  and,  as  has  been  shown  above,  there  ia  good 
reason  to  nuppoic  that  our  laciual  sensations  arc  somehow  or  other  niaikcd  oil  one 
from  another  from  the  first  by  d'lTercntia;  connected  with  the  distinctnen  and 
different  analogical  connexions  of  the  nerve-fibres. 

There  remains  the  question,  u'hal  the  original  'local  colouring'  and  what  the 
aubeequcnt  movements  lespeclively  contribute  to  our  space -consciousness.  On 
this  point  very  different  vie*-»  have  been  held.  Thus,  according;  to  Lotie  {or  at 
leant  one  statement  of  his  views),  the  ocigitial  differences  (due  to  disainiilar  ana- 
tomical atcachntenls  of  the  several  tactual  neive-fibres)  amount  to  Local  Si,gns. 
though  the  meaning  oflhcie  signs  has  10  be  interpreted  by  experience  (mos-cment).' 
More  recently.  Dr.  Ward  and  Prot  W.  James  have  argued  that  sensations  of  touch 


>  See  Spencer's  PriMcifUs  of  Piythalogy ,ii.  pL  vi.  cb.  xili. ;  and  Bain's  Strntt 
and  Ii1UtUit{'  Sense  of  Touch  ■),  p.  181,  etc. 

*  See  Uttaphytie  (Eng.  trans.),  p.  ^86  ff.  LoUe's  several  statements  of  hts 
Local  Sign  Theory  are  csnefully  compared  by  Slumpf^  Unfntmg  der  RtmrnvortttU 
tuitg,  p.  80  ff 
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f»  ofnght)  cuty  with  them  fiom  the  beginning  n  rudimentary  ccmiciousneEB  of 
■p«M  in  what  tbe  former  calls  *  extensive  magniludc,'  and  the  latter  voluminauBneaa 
at  bigtuta.  though  tbit  only  becomes  v,hn  we  now  uniJecttand by  a  tpaee- perception 
after  movement  has  helped  us  to  measure  this  out  and  to  mark  off  definite  positions, 
diiccliona  and  distances.  This  view  obviontly  lays  itself  open  to  the  objection  that 
it  auuRies  a  psycholoj^cal  impoMibility,  vis.,  a  conKtouflness  of  abstract  space  or 
room  without  any  tiidimcnla.r}'  diiciimination  of  pailicuiai  pans  oi  regions,  dtrec- 
tiona  and  distance*,' 

As  already  hinted,  (here  seems  lo  be  no  conceivable  way  of  dcleimininK  what  the 
ofiginai  aspect  of  sensation  which  wc  have  mailced  off  na  eatenaity  (lOKclher  with 
the  conelaiive  multiplicity  of  discrete  eensationt)  is  like.  One  thing  ia  fairly 
certain:  an  adult  tiammeiled  with  the  ntenlal  hahtta  of  the  whole  habii-fiarming 
period  of  life  never  experiences  it.  Tbe  supposition,  for  example,  that  we  have  it 
in  the  case  of  a  huxxing  sound  in  the  car  {Jxmes),  or  in  the  musive  internal  aensa- 
tiona  of  the  body  (W  vd],  i*  highly  improbable ;  our  auditory  and  organic  sensationa 
■re  overlaid  wHb  a  plexus  of  acquired  adjuncts,  analogues  and  contiguous  aseociatea, 
Pooibly  the  best  icprcscniaiivo  of  it  that  we  can  now  obtain  is  that  17 u<mi -spatial 
■naaalvtnesa  or  volume  which,  as  Stumpf  has  painted  out.  characictit>ea  low  a» 
diatlnptiahed  from  high  tones. 

Whatever  the  precise  nature  of  this  primiiivc  "masslvenes*,"  it  wemi  reason- 
able 10  coiKlude  that  it  requires  the  incorporation  of  motor  ideas  before  it  bcconvcs 
spatial  aa  wc  understand  the  term.  This  conclusion  may  be  reached  both  de> 
ducttvely  and  inductively:  (n)  II  is  certain  that  by  tlic  play  of  tlie  furcea  of 
aaaociation  motor  elemcnta  become  integiativcly  interwoven  with  the  primitive 
experience;  (&)  Our  analysis  of  the  space  •consciousness  confirms  this  deduction, 
by  ahowing  thai  motor  elements  are  present  and  can.  by  a  careful  analytical  eflbn, 
bm  delected.  Room,  it  is  said,  and  unanswerably  su'd,  would  not  be  room  but  Cat 
lia  motor  sifinificance,  the  rich  and  niultibnn  suggestions  of  movement. 

In  having  an  extensive  deimal  sentation  (or  in  looking  out  into  space]  these 
iBOlot  tuggeslions  are,  of  oourfe,  vague  ;  the  very  number  of  possible  mo^-cmcnts  of 
diffcrcni  directions  and  ranges  prevent,  in  this  case,  the  distinct  emergence  of  the 
idea  of  any  one.*  On  the  other  hand,  where  tho  space -consci on sncsa  is  definite,  aa 
when  two  points  of  the  arm  arc  touched,  the  motor  suggestion  becomes  more 
fiatinct.  Even  when  only  a  single  point  is  touched  there  seems  to  be  a  special 
jaeliEfential  tendency  to  represent  one  out  of  the  many  possible  movements. 
Thus,  if  a  point  on  the  aide  <tf  the  trunk  of  the  budy  or  one  of  the  legs  is  touched 
there  is  in  most  cases  specially  suggested  a  movement  of  the  arm  of  the  same  side 
irfiich  would  bring  the  fingers  to  bear  on  tbe  part.     If  a  point  on  the  mobile  ex. 


*  See  Ward,  anicl«  "Psychology"  (£ncy.  Brit.),  p.  46  and  53  f;  and  Jamci 
vf,  cH.,  it.  p.  IJ4  ff.  It  may  be  added  that  James  appears  (0  hold  titat  mowmcnt 
does  not  ftuiher  the  development  of  spnce-conKCiousness  directly  by  conuibuiinf 
DEW  psychical  elements,  but  only  indirectly  by  rendering  more  distinct  the  primitiva 
"local"  differences  in  the  deimal  (or  retinal)  sensations  (see  especially  p.  173  f). 
Wundt  regards  the  space-consciousness  at  a  synthetic  product  of  pasdva  umaationa 
(dermal,  etc)  and  of  "feelings"  of  tnotu  innervation,  (O/.  cit.,  i.  p.  328;  ef. 
tftdd,  of.  tit.,  pt.  ii.  chap,  vi.) 

*  This  is  analogous  to  the  fact,  to  be  spoken  of  later,  that  a  general  name,  which 
it  associated  with  a  number  of  particular  memory -images,  does  not  call  up  any  one 
of  these  with  perfect  distinctness. 
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plortng  arm  ttGcirbs  touched,  thcic  msy  emerge,  inatcad  of  the  idea  of  an  jippnMch- 
ing  niovement  of  the  other  arm,  a  tendency  to  mo^-c  the  umi;  arm  in  such  away  ai  to 
tirinjt  the  tiiigei-iips  lo  bear  on  the  object.'  That  it  to  uy,  in  either  case  there  in  a 
tpedal  tendency  to  carry  out  a  movemem  by  which  the  moM  sensitive  part  of  the 
exploring  fnember  ihall  be  hiought  into  contact  eiihci  with  the  particulai  region  of 
the  orga-iism  oH'cctcd  or  the  object  alfectinK  it-* 

It  may  be  added  that  the  orjpuiic  interpretation  of  the  experience  of  (pace  artd 
of  movement  is  conoboratcd  by  the  fact  that  poetic  description  cuitomuQy  IntensU 
fies  the  iinptessian  of  tineiT  fonn  by  explicitly  bKn);ing  out  the  idea  of  mo^'ement. 
Thus  wc  talk  of  the  sweep,  ot  of  the  loLl  of  the  moDrliindt  of  the  ciimbing  of  ibe 
mountain -peak,  and  M  forth. 

§  8.  Perception  of  Material  Quality :  Tm/yenetrah'Iity.  Closely 
CDonected  witb  the  perception  of  space,  a.nd  developing  con- 
currently with  this,  is  the  perception  of  material  quality* 
impenetrability  or  corporeality.  It  has  already  been  pointed 
out  that  the  perception  of  material  quality,  in  its  various 
modes,  hardness,  etc.,  is  derived  from  muscular  sensation 
(sensation  of  resistance  or  impeded  movement}.'  It  is  a  der- 
mal sensation  of  contact,  coupk-d  with  a  muscular  sensation 
(or  sensation-complex)  arising  from  the  action  of  the  muscles 
when  this  is  not  allowed  to  issue  in  movement,  that  gives  us 
the  rudimentary  idea  of  something  material,  apart  from  us  and 
opposed  to  our  effort,  in  other  words  of  the  '  non-ego '  as  real 
material  object.  The  fundamental  experience  underlying  the 
perception  of  material  reality  is  the  impulse  lo  move  opposed 
and  counteracted.  This  tluvartin{^  of  muscular  activity  always 
takes  place  upon  contact,  and  so  becomes  indissolubly  asso- 
ciated with  the  deimal  sensation.  Further,  it  makes  itself 
known  not  only  by  the  cessation  (or  retardation)  of  move- 
ment, but  by  an  increasing  sensation  of  pressure  as  the  effort 
is  prolonged  and  increased.    The  material  object  thus  reveals 


'  This  Is  the  analo^e  in  the  region  of  tactual  experience  of  the  oculAf  move. 
mentR  t>y  which  a  retinal  impression  ii  shifted  fj-om  a  leas  sensitive  rejpon  in  the 
periphery  to  the  more  acnsitive  central  area. 

^Jjimca  thinkn  thai  when  touched  on  the  fore-arm  vre  specially  realise  the 
cutaneous  line  bclwcen  the  point  and  Ihe  hngcr-tip,  but  not  apparently  any  motor 
idea  Of  tendency  lop,  tit.,  U.  p.  i6i>.  In  my  own  case,  I  certainly  rccogniae  the 
tendency  here  spoken  of.  thouf;h  it  is  Icsa  distinct  and  conktant  than  the  tenderKy 
to  roove  Ihe  other  limb  to  the  upot.  The  reaMin  leenu  to  be  that  we  hn^'e  come  to 
localise  out  domal  (cnKattonc  much  more  by  movemcni*  of  other  parts  over  the 
surface  than  by  movemcntt  of  the  pan  aiTcctcd  along  the  object. 

'  See  above,  p.  i}o. 
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itself  as  that  which,  when  touched,  arrests  movement,  and 
which  further  exerts  pressure. 

Now,  a  like  experience  of  contact,  arrested  movement,  and 
pressure  varying  with  the  effort,  occurs  when  two  of  our  own 
moving  organs,  say  the  two  hands,  oppose  one  another.  And 
in  this  case  it  is  evident  that  we  have  a  sense  of  muscular 
exertion  or  strain  in  each  of  the  two  members.  When  a 
second  person  opposes  our  movement  we  attribute  to  him  an 
analogue  of  that  active  consciousness  of  which  we  are  the 
subject  when  we  obstruct  our  own  movements.  And  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  even  in  the  case  of  inanimate  objects,  when 
the  child  refers  the  obf^tniction  of  his  movements  to  something 
real  and  external  to  himself,  he  is  carrying  out  a  similar  mode 
of  inference.  In  other  words,  h«  finds  the  explanation  of  his 
arrested  action  in  the  opposing  action  of  a  "force  "  analogous  to 
that  which  his  own  active  consciousness  suggests  to  him  when 
be  himself  arrests  the  action  of  one  limb  by  that  of  another.^ 

This  perception  of  material  body  or  reality  becomes  special- 
ised in  a  number  of  modes,  according  to  certain  variations 
of  the  experience.  Thus  the  difference  between  hard  and  soft, 
and  the  difference,  so  far  as  made  known  to  active  touch, 
between  a  rigid  solid  and  a  fluid,  turn  on  the  fact  that  increase 
of  muscular  effort  is  now  futile,  giving  rise  only  to  increased 
sensation  of  pressure,  and  is  now  productive  of  movement 
accompanied  by  sense  of  obstacle  or  friction.  Similarly,  the 
difference  between  a  non-elastic  and  an  elastic  substance,  as 
clay  and  india-rubber,  turns  on  the  difference  in  the  reaction. 
An  clastic  body  is  that  which  will  yield  to  effort,  but  at  the 
same  time  maintain  its  resistance  under  the  form  of  a  tendency 
to  recover  its  former  position  or  shape." 

5  q.  Connexion  hctwun  Ideas  of  Body  and  Space.  Although, 
for  purposes  of  clear  exposition,  we  have  traced  out  the 
development  of  the  perception  of  space  as  if  it  preceded  that 
of  material  body,  we  have  to  remember  that  the  two  are 
mutually  implicated  and  dcvclop^an/ojsw.    The  child  does  not 


'  That  the  idea  dS  farce  vIik*  out  of  tfae  ntuscnl^r  or  active  cODSciouGncst  trill 
be  ibowo  mote  fully  later  on. 

*On  ihc  (!cve3o[rment  of  ihc  perception  of  body  throuxh  the  ien»e  of  reuntutce, 
aec  H.  Sfcncci,  vol.  ii.  pt.  vi.  ctup.  xvii. ;  Bain,  Tkt  Stnut  and  tkt  InUiiHt,  p. 
177  ff. ;  and  Stout,  Hind,  xv.  p.  33  £ 
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first  find  its  way  to  an  intuition  of  empty  space  and  then  begin 
to  mentally  place  objects  therein.  I'hc  rudimentary  idea  of 
body  gained  by  touch  and  muscular  effort  is  quite  as  early  as 
the  first  idea  of  space  gained  by  movement  and  touch.  Each 
perception  Rfows  distinct,  partly  by  opposition  to,  partly  by 
the  assistance  of,  the  other. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  contact  following-  upon 
movement  serves  to  define  the  boundary  of  the  latter.  And 
this  it  does  by  a  sharply-contrasting  experience,  vir.,  that  of 
free  movement  and  the  arrest  of  movement  or  of  resistance. 
By  finding  its  arm-movement  suddenly  brought  to  an  end  by 
contact  with  something  hard  or  resisting,  the  child  gains  a  first 
crude  knowledge  of  the  distinction  between  empty  and  occupied 
space  (vacuum  and  plenum),  or  between  space  as  room,  and 
resisting  body  in  space. 

Out  knowledge  of  ipaiial  pociHon  cnn  be  resolved  tnia  the  expcrirnce  of  k 
uniform  connexion  between  certain  movcmcnu  and  tcEulting  passive  vcnsations  of 
contact:  noi  eo  our  apprehension  of  body  as  fiomcihin^  objectively  ical.  This  is 
based  upon  experiences  of  aiieMed  and  Ehwarlcd  movement.  So  far  from  oat 
cnviM^n^  tnatcrial  reality  a»  IbaC  which  depends  on  particular  votuntaiy  move- 
ments, a.»  iccms  to  be  implied  in  certain  Engtinh  theorie*  of  perception,  we  ie|[atd  it 
a*  that  which  it  independent  of,  and  opposed  to,  our  subjective  experiences,  including 
volition  and  movement  themselves.  It  hat  been  <*-cll  pointed  out  that  if  the  ck> 
peiiencc  underlying  apprchenKion  of  lealiiy  were  unilbraily  obiainxble  by  voluntary 
movement,  and  obtainable  in  no  othet  way,  w«  should  never  attnin  to  our  present 
cosiiiiion  of  object.' 

But  not  only  do  the  two  perceptions  define  one  another  by 
way  of  opposition,  they  aid  one  another's  development.  Thus 
it  is  the  experience  of  resistance,  giving,  as  explained  above,  a 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  materiality  or  body  that  ser\'cs  to 
invest  space  with  its  outness  or  externality,  that  is,  its  inde- 
pendent reality.  This  is  manifestly  so  in  the  case  of  touching 
objects  and  gaining  a  knowledge  of  their  figure  and  size.  The 
perception  of  a  surface  as  made  up  of  a  system  of  co-existing 
parts  involves  the  idea  of  a  certain  extent  of  resistance  corres- 
ponding to  a  certain  range  of  movement  in  various  directions. 
In  other  words,  extension  as  an  attribute  of  real  bodies  derives 
its  external  reality  from  its  close  and  inseparable  association 
with  the  experience  of  resistance.    And  since,  as  we  have  seen, 


I 
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'  See  BtiMit,  fw.  cit.,  p.  33- 
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the  perception  of  (empty)  space  is  definitely  related  to,  and 
conjoined  with,  that  of  resisting  objects,  it  can  easily  be  under- 
stood how  much  the  whole  perception  of  space  or  extension 
owes  to  that  of  material  reality  or  body> 

S  10.  Oi!t£r  Modes  of  Tactual  Perception.  Closely  connected 
with  the  perception  of  material  quality  or  impenetrability  is 
that  of  weight.  This,  too,  involves  a  sensation  of  contact,  and 
(when  the  supporting  band  or  other  member  is  not  itself  sup- 
ported, cf.  above,  p.  105)  the  muscular  sense.  In  estimating  the 
weight  of  a  small  body,  as  is  our  custom,  by  lifting  it  in  the 
hand,  we  find  that  the  heavier  the  body,  the  greater  is  the  exer- 
tion required  to  support  it  (as  measured  by  the  muscular  sensa- 
tions), as  also  the  attendant  sensatitm  of  pressure.  Great  weight 
means  much  muscular  strain,  i.e.,  intense  muscular  sensations 
and  correspondingly  intense  sensations  of  pressure.  The  co- 
operation of  this  last  factor  with  muscular  sensation  is  seen 
conspicuously  in  lifting  a  body  by  means  of  a  string,  when  the 
difference  of  pressure  makes  itself  felt  by  a  distinctly  painful 
sensation. 

In  lininft  a  weight  the  ictive  esnuToDcnem  Memt  to  be  peculiarly  vivid  and 
dislinct.  It  ia  tbi>  experience  which  mast  plainly  suggcKU  "  the  putticig  forth  ot 
cncfgy  ".  This  U  pr obatiiy  due  to  the  drcumsiajice  that,  whereas  in  the  experience 
oSdead  tliain,  01  pet  feci  arrest  of  movement  by  obsocic,  the  mhsc  of  opposing  force 
U  apt  to  overpower  that  of  out  own  exetiion,  in  the  case  of  raiting  a  weight  the 
rcnscing  obstacle  not  being  wholly  ftuEtiaiive  of  movement  terves,  by  intensifying 
tfac  rnttBcular  ecnsations,  to  tendct  ihift  factor  in  the  whole  experience  peculiarly  dear. 
Accoiding  to  the  vitw  ot  tlie  tnu»cular  heiive  here  adopted,  we  have  to  >uppOH  that 
the  KnK  of  weight  is  In  part  del einihiLed  by  the  intend^  oX  the  ctfcicDt  Knsational 
dement. 

Since  in  c«timatinf[  the  weight  of  t  thing  by  lifting  it  we  have  to  coonlerad  the 
effect  ofpavity.  it  i»  evident  that  the  innervational  impulac  must  be  adjusted  to  the 
particulai  amount  of  tlie  wcighL  Thin  adjustment  need  not  be  exact  Nince,  as  in 
well  known,  we  appreciate  weight,  say  that  of  a  tetter,  mare  exactly  when  wc 
sltcmatcly  let  the  arm  ■ink  a  little  and  then  raise  it.  Now,  the  umc  amount  of 
ncesa  of  innervational  discharge  over  weight  to  be  counteracted  leads  to  greauc 
nnge,  and  also  greater  velocity  of  movcnLcni,  in  the  cane  of  a  light  than  in  thai  of 
9  heavyweight.  Hence  we  can  undemland  that  in  cenain  caics  velocity  of  opwaxd 
■DOvem^nt  becomes  a  factor  in  the  judgment  of  weight.  Thus  it  has  been  found  by 
•DIM  experimental  researches  of  G.  E.  Miillcr  and  P.  Schumann  that  if,  when  a 
ncces&ion  of  weichts  is  put  into  the  bands  of  a  subject,  a  light  wdgbt  is  unex- 
pectedly introduced  aftei  B  seiies  of  heavy  ones,  and  id  conseiiueucc  (owlitg  to  ibe 


*Tbb  has  been  well  brought  out  by  Mr.  Spencer,  Prineiptts  of  Psyehology,vfiL 
B.  pL  tL  chap.  xvli.    Compare  ProC  Croom  Robcrtion,  Hind,  xiii.  p.  11.18,  etc. 
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fact  of  the  trnprejiitei  molor  centres  diuhai^ng  too  vigorouily)  the  iroi  flies  ap 
rapitlly,  the  pcrion  falls  into  ihc  illusion  ih&l  tbc  wcij^hl  is  lightci  tbao  it  tc&lly  lA. 
(Ptlilgei'i  Anhxv,  bd.  xlv.  p.  37  il,) 

Another  important  tactual  perception  of  quality  is  that  of 
roughness  and  smoothness  of  surface  in  their  several  degrees. 
The  roughness  of  a  surface,  as  that  of  a  piece  of  undressed 
stone,  may  be  recognised  to  some  extent  by  merely  laj-ing  the 
outspread  hand  on  the  surface.  In  this  case  the  perception 
of  roughness  arises  by  means  of  the  different  intensities  of  the 
sensations  of  pressure  received  by  way  of  different  points  of  the 
hand,  and  definitely  locah'scd  in  these  points.  This  experience 
at  once  suggests  inequalities  of  surface,  projecting  and  receding 
points.  But  the  perception  is  much  more  distinct  when  the 
hand  moves  over  the  surface.  In  this  case  the  unevennesses 
make  themselves  knnwn  as  impediments  to  movement.  A 
rough  surface  is  thus  that  which  offers  resistance  to  movement, 
whereas  a  smooth  surface,  as  that  of  marble,  is  one  over  which 
the  hand  glides  easily. 

with  these  perceptions  of  the  impenctiabttity  (haiiiness)  and  weight  of  bodies 
we  closely  connected  ihoM  of  rcsiiiing  force,  whether  of  t  body  at  re&t  or  in  motion. 
Thus  in  trying  to  move  a  hcav)'  body,  as  s  lAblc,  a  boy  c&timalcs  its  incrlia  or 
resitting  force  by  the  defi^ree  of  muscular  cicnion  made,  together  with  ils  eGTccts, 
Mt'hclhcc  there  be  no  movement  accompanied  by  ccnain  intense  sensations  of  ptct. 
sure,  or  a  movement  of  a  cciiain  rapidity,  accompanied  by  less  inlcnae  lensjuions 
of  picsiure.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  estimating  momentum,  as  when  a  boy  tries  to 
atop  another  boy  tunning,  oc  a  football. 

A  bare  relcrcncc  may  be  nude  to  one  or  (wo  other  tactual  perceptions.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  lliat  our  senaationi  of  lempetacure  are  highly  relative, 
varying  with  the  changing  temperature  of  our  bodily  organs.  It  follows  that  the 
perception  of  the  real  temperature  of  bodies  must  be  faulty.  In  order  to  know 
this  we  have  to  verify  the  report  of  our  scnsatione,  by  comparing  the  sensationa 
received  at  different  points  of  the  organiBin,  and  our  own  senaauons  with  those  of 
others.  Even  when  thus  ImpToved  our  subjective  scnaatiunt  ate  but  a  poof  guide, 
and  all  accurate  mcasuremeat  of  tcmpecatun  proceeds  by  help  of  an  unvarying 
physical  test. 

A  curious  rariet>'  of  tactual  perception,  apt  to  be  passed  over  by  paychoIogisU. 
t>  that  of  moisture  or  wetness.  This  is  now  known  to  be  not  a  simple  bnt  a  com. 
plex  perception,  being  compounded  of  a  tactual  and  a  thermal  one,  vU.,  that  of 
Rmooth  surfoce  and  of  cold.  Since  the  comptcii  of  scnoatiuni  bcie  involved  Is 
commonly  supplied  hy  a  wet  surface,  wc  habitually  intcTptel  it  u  a  sign  of  wetness, 
and  thus  are  apt  to  fall  into  illuaoiy  perceptions,  as  in  touching  a  siaooib  cold 
coetallie  ■uriacc.'' 

*  Sec  ny  volvne,  IttimcHi,  pp.  53,  54. 
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IX.  InUgration  of  Tacltial  Perceptions :  InttiUion  of  Thing. 
5y~nicans  of  the  several  experiences  of  Active  Touch  here 
described,  a  child  receiving  no  help  from  sight  might,  £ls  we 
Icnow  from  the  obsen'alion  of  those  bom  bhnd  or  who  very 
early  lost  their  sight,  acquire  a  clear  apprehension  of  what  we 
mean  by  a  thing  or  object.  A  word  or  two  must  suffice  by  way 
of  showing  what  this  involves. 

First  and  foremost,  then,  in  such  a  child's  tactual  intuition 
of  object  would  be  the  conjoined  perception  of  spatial  quality, 
vi:„  position,  figure,  and  size,  and  of  materiality.  The  first 
crude  idea  of  object  would  be  the  experience  of  a  continuous 
system  of  resistances  definitely  localised.  Thus  the  child's 
bail  as  object  makes  itself  known  primarily  as  an  integrated 
cluster  of  experiences  of  movement  (towards  the  object  and 
over  its  surface),  contact,  and  resistance.  And  these  several 
elements  are  recognised  as  related  to  one  another  in  a  definite 
way.  Thus  the  movements  towards  the  object  are  followed  by 
the  sensations  of  contact,  which,  again,  are  accompanied  by 
the  experience  of  thwarted  movemeat  on  the  continuance  of  the 
muscular  action. 

This  part  of  the  group  furnishes  the  foundation  of  the  wliole 
intuition.  The  perception  of  other  qualities,  as  roughness  of 
surface,  temperature,  becomes  combined  with  this  and  so  taken 
up  into  the  intuition  of  thing.  This  involves  the  reference  of 
the  corresponding  sense-experiences  to  the  same  locality  as  the 
resistances.  Thus  the  child  projects  the  sensation  of  cold 
and  of  smoothness  into  the  thing,  the  marble,  because  they 
occur,  along  with  the  sensations  of  touch  and  resistance,  in 
close  connexion  with,  and  dependence  upon,  certain  definite 
movements.  The  object  as  unity  is  thus  primarily  determined 
by  a  common  reference  of  quality  to  one  definite  region  of 
space  and  the  connected  fundamental  experience  of  material 
substance  or  reality. 

The  apprehensaun  of  thing  grows  more  distinct  by  the 
development  of  the  knowledge  of  persistence  or  continuity  in 
time.  This  implies  repeated  experiences,  and  a  discovery  of 
certain  constant  elements  and  relations  among  these.  Thus, 
as  long  as  the  object  remains  where  it  is  relatively  to  the  child, 
the  group  of  experiences  underlying  the  apprehension  of  its 
qualities  will  recur  as  often  as  certain  movements,  stretching 
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out  the  hand,  lifting,  etc.,  are  carried  out.  Persistence  Is  thus 
known  through  a  uniform  or  unclianging  relation  (or  sum  of 
relations),  viz.,  the  occurrence  of  a  certain  group  of  experiences 
of  contact  and  resistance  on  carrying  out  a  particular  group  of 
movements. 

Of  great  importance  in  connexion  with  the  development  of 
this  apprehension  of  persistent  object  is  the  experience  the 
child  obtains  in  connexion  with  his  own  body.  The  persistence 
of  the  several  parts  of  this  object  when  no  longer  touched  dis- 
closes itself  through  the  persistence  of  the  sensations  connected 
with,  and  localised  in,  these  parts.  It  is  probable,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  a  child  fashions  other  objects  on  the  model  of  his 
own  body,  endowing  them  with  sensations  analogous  to  his 
own ;  and  if  this  is  so,  we  can  understand  the  more  readily 
how  he  comes  to  attribute  persistence  or  continuous  existence 
to  these  objects.' 

The  full  knowledge  of  unity  and  persistence  of  object  pre- 
supposes the  experience  of  the  movement  of  ourselves  and  of 
objects,  and  the  attendant  changes  of  position.  The  cluster  of 
qualities  composing  an  object  only  becomes  clearly  discriminated 
from  other  clusters  by  movement.  Thus  the  spoon  becomes  iso- 
lated as  a  single  object  when  it  is  found  that  it  yields  the  same 
group  of  experiences  whatever  its  local  relations  to  the  cup  and 
othclr  objects.  The  same  experience  of  movement  and  change 
of  position  would  extend  the  idea  of  persistence  by  showing 
that  objects  continue  to  exist  somcit'kcrc  after  changing  their 
position.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  to  the  infant  mind,  the 
disappearance  of  an  object  is  tantamount  to  its  destruction. 
It  is  only  a  wider  experience,  familiarising  it  with  changes  of 
locality,  which  enables  it  to  reach  the  idea  of  persistence*  or 
identity  of  object  as  we  understand  it. 

Such  a  tactual  intuition  as  that  described  would  supply  a 
sufficient  means  of  distinguishing  and  recognising  objects  apart 
from  sight  Thus  a  blind  child,  by  the  complex  of  experiences 
gained  on  touching  an  orange,  is  able  to  recognise  the  object 
OS  an  orange,  thus,  reinstating  by  means  of  active  touch  other 
sense-experiences,  as  those  of  smell  and  taste. 

I  It  is  pointed  out  by  Uphuei  (Wahnuhtnune  tmd  EmfJSHjMig,  p.  i$3  C)  l&H 
the  co^iiion  of  object  as  pcni»ieiit  i*  rsLtliei  lepttMntati^-e  than  ptcscntative.  Ov 
immediate  prescntativc  appichcitMon  of  things  is,  tiiicily  speaking,  momtauay. 
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This  tactual  intuition  involving  a  complex  group  of  sensa- 
tions would  be  a  highly  ^eseniative  mode  of  perception.  We 
have  now  to  pass  to  a  mode  of  perception  where  the  repre- 
sentative element  is  much  more  preponderant  over  the  pre- 
Bcniativc  than  in  the  case  of  tactual  perception. 

I  tu.  Tatiuai  ApprtfifntioH  of  RmI  Objttt.  The  pereejition  of  object  is  thus 
*een  lo  be  not  merely  the  icsuh  of  a  (passive)  proccM  of  integiaiion  at  auociation, 
but  Co  inTolvc  s  ccflsin  clement  of  constructive  activity  and  of  inference.  A  child 
Bcquirei  the  idea,  of  real  objects  pcriUlinK  when  no  longer  acting  on  his  tenses 
\ziy  gi»dua1Iy,  and  by  a  catain  cxcfciiM:  of  Lmaf^iiialion  and  of  reason.  That  is  to 
•ay,  using  the  ana1o|{iea  lupplied  by  his  experience,  and  mote  patttcululy  what  he 
knows  of  his  ow-n  body,  he  frames  a  nupponitcon  by  help  of  which  he  can  lender 
coivsi»tcnt  an^  explain  what  his  tenses  tell  him.^ 

The  complete  apptchcnsioii  of  object  involves,  in  addition  to  the  co)^ii!on  of 
BUttciial  reality,  unity,  and  pcTBiEtcncc  dealt  with  abgve,  that  of  the  lelaiioo  of 
substance  and  attribute  and  of  externality  ot  the  teEation  of  the  not-self  to  the  self. 
The  dear  apprehension  of  the&c  relations  comes  later.  Thus  the  distinction  be- 
tween substance  and  attribute  only  acises  after  a  measure  of  abstraction.  To  a 
child  a  thin^  is  one  indivisible  whole,  and  icinaini  such  till  annlysis  fabitraction) 
bepnaio  resolve  it  into  a  number  of  qualities.  This  is  seen  in  the  fad  that  chililicn 
name  objects  as  wholes  some  lime  before  they  begin  to  qualify  ihem,  by  caJlinf: 
ihem  hard,  and  no  forth.  The  fundamental  fact  in  the  distinciion  of  substance  and 
quality  has  already  been  touched  on.  It  is  the  lesisttng  aspect  of  a  thtn^,  its 
material  quality  as  obstructing  movement,  which  constitutes  the  essential  elcmenl 
in  ita  substantiality.  The  impicssivencss  and  practical  importance  of  (his  aapcct, 
•upplemenled  by  the  teaching  of  experience  that  it  is  the  ever-present  oi  constant 
foctor,  lead  all  of  ua  to  separate  it  out  as  par  ixteltctiM  the  thiii|{  Of  substance, 
whereas  the  other  and  aecondniy  <|u.alities  are  recognised  as  of  subordinate  import- 
ance and  as  dependent  on  this. 

With  respect  lo  the  rrlation  of  the  matetial  object  to  the  self,  it  la  to  be 
observed  that  ibis  idea  becomes  distinct  only  when  the  consciousness  of  self  haa 
reached  a  cenain  development,  which,  aa  we  shall  »ee,  first  takes  place  aAer  the 
inner  tepreseniailve  life  of  imagtitation  and  thought  has  been  developed,  and  the 
difference  between  Mnsation  and  idea,  presentation  and  leptescntaiion,  clearly  appre- 
hended. At  the  same  time,  at  we  h.-ive  seen,  the  ^ound  of  a  va^uc  apprehenaion 
of  the  relation  is  supplied  in  the  simplest  perception  of  real  object.  Fur  the  tefist- 
Ingobjea  is  kno^vn  lo  the  child  through  its  opposition  to  his  own  mawmcRi,  and 
on  that  very  account  is  endowed  with  force  analogous  to  that  of  which  He  begins  to 
be  aware  in  himself.  And  bete  il  is  evident  the  germ  of  the  distinction  between 
self  and  not -self  emerges.* 


*  This  is  well  broufiht  out  by  LIppv  OriinJt)ialtaclk4n  rf/i  SttttntthtHt,  kap.  x»U. ; 
tf,  G.  F.  Stout,  Hind,  XV.  p.  jO  S. 

'Oq  ibewholcquesiiDnofthe  perception  of  object,  see  Bain,  TA«  Stnuiandth* 
fnMtecl,  p.  375  ff. ;  J.  S,  Mill,  ExtiminalioH  of  Sir  U'.  Uamitloi's  Pkihtophy,  chap. 
xiii. ;  Tainc,  Vn  tnlttligetiei,  pt.  ii.  bk.  ii.  chap,  i. ;  Ward,  article,  "  Psychology," 
p,53  t  i  and  Julius  Piklei,  Tkt  Ptyekoiogy  of  Btlitf  inObjcetint  Exiitnut  {gani-\. 
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Cb)  visual  perception. 

§  12.  Tactual  and  Visual  Perception.  While,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  tactual  perception  is  the  most  direct  mode  of  apprehend- 
ing things,  it  is  limited  in  its  range  at  any  one  moment.  Our 
imaginary  blind  child  would  be  able  to  perceive  directly  at  any 
one  time  only  a  small  portion  of  the  external  world,  namely 
those  objects  which  were  witbia  his  reach  and  capable  of  being 
simultaneously  touched. 

Visual  perception  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  this  direct 
but  limited  mode  of  apprehension.  In  normal  circumstances 
seeing  is,  as  has  been  remarked,  the  customary  mode  of  per- 
ception. It  greatly  transcends  touching  in  the  range  of  its 
grasp  of  external  things.  Thus  in  vision  we  apprehend  objects 
not  only  near  us,  but  at  vast  distances  from  us,  such  as  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Again,  by  sight  we  are  capable  of  appre- 
hending in  a  single  moment  a  wide  field  of  objects  in  different 
directions  and  at  different  distances  from  us,  that  is  to  say,  a 
whole,  region  of  the  external  world. 

The  pTedaminanee  of  viminl  perception  is  illnidraied  by  a.  numbci  of  facu.  In 
Knelling,  twiing,  oc  touching  an  obJi:ct  which  wc  do  not  sec,  the  con  capon  ding 
viaiial  pTCHcntaiian  (visual  form  with  colout  tnorc  or  less  dltlincl)  is  inklantly 
recalled.  Similarly  a  word  aln-ays  guggcsca  to  our  mind  fitai  of  all,  and  most  irre. 
sistihly,  the  visual  appcaranes  of  a  thing.  And  this  haltU  good  with  letpect  to 
ohjecu  whkh  arc  of  most  iTitcrcat  to  ua  in  relation  to  other  senses.  Thui  the  word 
<bcM' culls  up  the  bell-form  before  the  bcll-aound,  the  wocd 'orange,' the  particular 
form  and  colour  of  the  fruit  before  its  ta&tc. 


The  resources  of  sight,  more  particulurly  the  capability  of 
the  retina  of  receiving  a  multitude  of  finely  differentiated  local 
sensations,  and  the  delicate  movements  of  the  eyes,  enable  this 
sense  to  develop  a  highly-complex  mode  of  perception  of  its 
own.  A  clear  understanding  uf  the  ti~ue  function  of  sight  as  a 
means  of  perception  will,  however,  compel  us  to  adopt  (he  idea 
first  clearly  set  forth  by  Berkeley,  that  in  seeing  objects  in 
space  the  sense  of  sight  is  greatly  aided  by  that  of  touch.  We 
apprehend  so  much  through  sight  because  it  gathers  op  end 
preserves  for  us  under  a  representative  or  symbolic  form  experi- 
ences of  active  touch. 

We  will  first  trace  out  the  development  of  an  independent 
Visual  Perception.     After  this  we  may  study  that  more  com- 
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plex  mode  of  perception  which  arises  through  the  associative 
integration  of  experiences  of  Touch  and  Sight. 

§  13.  Visual  Perception  of  Space.     Here,  as  in  the  case  of 
touch,  we  set  out  with  the  appreciation  of  extensive  magnitude 
id  plurality  of  sensations.     Our  visual  idea  of  space,  position 

}oi  objects,  and  so  forth,  is  obtained  by  help  of  this  retinal 
discrimination.  At  the  same  time,  this  primordial  distinctness 
of  sensation  answering  to  different  retinal  points  only  takes  on  a 
definitely  spatial  or  local  significance  by  the  addition  of  move- 
ment. 

in  order,  then,  to  understand  the  development  of  the  visual 
perception  of  space,  we  may  proceed,  as  in  the  case  of  tactual 
perception,  to  enquire  into  the  nature  and  results  of  the  experi- 
ences immediately  connected  with  movements  of  the  eyes. 
And  for  the  sake  of  simplifying  the  problem  we  will  suppose 
that  a  child  has  but  one  eye,  and  that  this  eye  has  but  one 
sensitive  retinal  point,  the  yellow  spot  or  area  of  perfect  vision, 
(a)  Ocular  Movement  (is  Factor  in  Space-canscivusncss.  The 
cj'c  is  capable  of  rotating  in  various  directions,  as  to  the  right, 
upwards,  and  so  forth,  all  such  movements  being  resolvable 

.into  rotations  about  three  axes,  viz.,  a  vertical  axis,  the 
liorizontal  *  optic  axis,'  and  a  third  horizontal  axis  drawn 
through  the  centres  of  the  two  eye-balls.  These  movements 
which  are  executed  by  means  of  a  system  of  six  muscles,*- 
serve  to  bring  the  yellow  spot  opposite  to  different  points  of 
the  field.  This  is  commonly  described  as  turning  or  directing 
the  axis  of  vision  (optic  axis)  from  one  point  to  another. 
In  performing  any  particular  movement  our  imaginary  child 
would  experience  a  series  of  sensations  analogous  to  those 

l^xperienced  in  carrying  the  &nger-tips  from  point  to  point  of 
cpace.  Thus  in  moving  the  axis  from  a  point  A  in  the  field 
of  vision  to  a  point  B  to  the  right  of  it  he  would  experience 
ft  series  of  sensations  of  movement  of  a  definite  character. 
Here,  too,  the  final  sensation,  answering  to  the  position  of 
the  eye  at  the  close  of  the  movement,  supplemented  by  the 
representation  of  the  preceding  members  of  the  scries,  would 
supply  materials  for  a  rudimentary  perception  of  movement  of  a 
particular  direction  and  range. 

'  On  the  natuic  and  law*  of  oculai  rooveinent,  Ke  Wundt,  o/.  tit.,  iu  p.  94  ff.( 
rf,  Ladd,  v/.  fit.,  p.  4»S  £ 
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By  repeating  the  series,  by  vaning  its  rapidity,  by  reversing 
it,  and  finally  by  carrying  out  a  variety  of  such  pairs  of  move- 
ments in  different  directions,  the  perception  of  movement  in  a 
definite  regicin  of  space  would  acquire  a  measure  of  distinctness, 
as  in  the  case  of  manual  movement. 

In  this  way  the  child  might  explore  the  field  of  vision  or 
map  out  the  several  positions  of  points  on  a  surface,  or  in  space 
of  two  dimensions.  In  a  similar  manner  he  could  pass  the 
optic  axis  over  the  surface  of  a  body  in  different  directions,  and 
so  obtain,  by  means  of  numerous  scries  of  muscular  sensations 
with  the  concomitant  trains  of  retinal  sensations,  a  perception 
of  its  e.\tcnsiun  and  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  surface. 
Thus  he  might  pass  his  eye  from  the  centre  of  a  circular  body, 
as  a  wheel,  to  various  points  of  the  circumference.  These 
movements  might  be  supplemented  by  others  along  the  contour 
(the  circumference). 

{b)  Shniiltaneous  Retinal  Perception.  Let  us  now  suppose 
the  child's  eye  to  be  supplied  with  its  extended  retinal  surface, 
and  its  innumerable  nerve-elements,  together  with  the  corre- 
lated extensity  and  plurality  of  sensations.  The  movements 
just  described  would  now  ser\'e,  as  in  the  case  of  touch,  to 
develop  this  primordial  discrimination  into  a  true  appreciation 
of  locality  or  position  in  space. 

It  is  evident  that,  being  thus  endowed  with  a  retina,  our 
little  explorer  in  carrying  the  axis  uf  its  eye  from  one  part 
of  the  field  to  another  would  not  instantly  lose  sight  of  a 
point  as  soon  as  his  eye  passed  on  to  another,  but  would  con- 
tinue to  see  it  in  what  is  called  indirect  vision.  Thus,  in  moving 
from  the  centre  to  a  point  on  the  circumference  of  the  wheel, 
the  retinal  image  of  the  former  point  would  slide  over  a  succes- 
sion of  retinal  points.  That  is  to  say.  the  child  would  continue 
to  receive  the  impression  of  this  point  (with  decreasing  degrees 
of  distinctness),  varied,  however,  by  a  succession  of  distinct 
accompaniments  in  the  shape  of  the  original  differences  of 
sensation  corresponding  to  distinct  retinal  points.  In  like 
manner,  the  point  of  the  circumference  towards  which  he  was 
moving  would  be  seen  'indirectly'  (with  increasing  degrees  of 
distinctness)  before  the  eye  was  fixed  on  it  in  'direct'  vision. 

This  conjoined  experience  of  ocular  movement  and  of  vaiy- 
ing  (retinal)  impression  would  lead  to  the  ordering  of  visual 
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sensations  in  space  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of 

manual  movement.     Let  us  imag^inc  any  point  P  lying  on  the 

retina  to  the  right  of  the  centre  C  and  having'  an  original 

difference  oE  local  colouring  tt.     Whenever  P  was  stimulated 

the  child  would  6nd  by  trial  that  a  movement  of  a  certain  kind 

(direction   and   range)   was   necessary   before   this   impression 

could  be  received  with  perfect  distinctness  by  way  of  C-     In 

other  words,  the  point  of  the  field  seen  indirectly  by  ^vay  of  P 

can  only  be  seen  directly  by  way  of  C  by  means  of  a  movement 

of  A  certain  kind  (to  the  left,  and  of  a  certain  range). 

After  innumerable  experiences  of  this  kind  the  child  learns 

automatically  to  localise  any  visual  sensation  received  by  way 

of  the  retinal  point  P  with  reference  to  C.     On  receiving  such 

an  impression  there  is  now  developed  a  tendency  to  move  the 

eye  in  the  required  direction.     Thus  on  seeing  a  light  enter  the 

room  to  the  left  of  the  field  he  tends  to  move  his  eyes  (or  his 

head)  a  certain  distance  to  the  left.     And  this  shows  that  all 

sensations  corresponding  to  this  particular  nerve-element  arc 

now  accompanied  by  a  represeniatitm  of  the  movement  necessary 

to  a  fuller  realisation  of  them  in  direct  vision.     In  other  words, 

all  sensations  having  the  original  peculiarity  symbolised  by  ir 

are  now  localised  in  the  field  in  relation  to  the  centre  of  the 
I 

Through  numberless  variations  of  these  movements  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  the  visual  impressions  corresponding  to  the 
other  retinal  points  would  be  similarly  localised  with  refer- 
ence to  the  central  point  of  the  field,  and  also  with  reference 
to  one  another.  As  a  result  of  these  co-ordinations  or  in- 
tegrative associations  our  child  would  now  be  able  with  his 
eye  at  rest  to  apprehend  or  take  in  simultaneously  an  extended 
field  of  objects,  the  various  points  of  which  are  instantly  loca- 
lised, one  above  or  below  another,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left 
of  it,  and  at  a  certain  distance  from  it. 

When  this  stage  has  been  reached,  the  child  will  be  able 


'  This  capabilitj-  or  moving  the  eye  so  a*  la  fiKate  an  object  fit»t  neeti  indirectly 
sppcus  cotl)-  in  li£c.  Trcj-vr  obseivcd  hit  child  on  the  1 1  tb  day  luin  hi*  e)-M  fcom 
his  face  to  the  light  at  the  Hide  of  it.  {Di*  SftU  dtt  KinSti,  p.  30.)  This  Kugge«tt 
that  tbe««  mowmentt  may  be  aid«d  by  congenital  reflex  airangrmetiis.  Mtinstcrbcrg 
baa  ibown  thai  «Kh  reflex  virargements  would  be  uaefu),  and  to  likely  to  be  jxc- 
•eived  by  natural  Klection.    [Btitrdge,  u.  p.  I47.} 
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further  to  recognise  the  form  of  any  object  *at  a  glance*  by 
fixing  the  eye  on  it.  Thus  the  wheel  would  at  once  be  seen 
to  be  a  round  object  by  the  eye  at  rest.  And  this  instantaneous 
perception  of  roundness  wouM  be  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  retinal  impressions  answering  to  the  several  points  of  the 
circular  outline  of  the  object  are  now  automatically  localised, 
or  referred  to  the  proper  points  in  the  field.  Similarly  the 
magnitude  of  an  object  could  be  instantly  apprehended.  The 
size  or  '  extensive  magnitude '  of  the  retinal  image  would  now 
serve  to  suggest  instantly  the  amount  of  movement  required 
for  canning  the  eye  along  the  contour  or  outline.* 

§  14.  Perception  of  Visual  Magnitude  and  Form.  In  the  case 
of  sight  we  have  a  much  more  minute  and  exact  perception  of 
magnitude  and  of  figure  than  is  attained,  under  normal  circum- 
stances at  least,  in  the  case  of  touch.  The  eye  shows  a  re- 
markable delicacy  in  the  appreciation  of  linear  magnitude,  and 
can  also  distinguish  with  great  fineness  a  difference  in  the 
length  of  two  lines.  And  by  help  of  this  appreciation  of  linear 
magnitude  that  of  superficial  magnitude  is  rendered  exact 

The  visual  appreciation  of  (superficial)  form  is  plainly  based 
on  the  same  modes  of  sensibility,  retinal  and  muscular,  as  that 
of  magnitude.  Accordingly  we  may  expect  to  find  it  no  less 
delicate  than  this  last.  A  form  is  constituted  by  the  relative 
positions  of  its  several  parts,  and  more  particularly  by  the 
character  or  arrangement  of  the  boundary  Hnes  making  up 
its  outline  or  contour.  Here  the  first  element  entering  into 
the  perception  is  the  discrimination  of  the  direction  of  lines, 
which  shares  in  the  delicacy  of  that  of  linear  magnitude.  The 
appreciation  of  contour  in  the  case  of  a  rectilinear  figure,  as 
that  of  an  oblong  or  triangle,  proceeds  by  noting  the  exact 
direction  of  each  of  the  lines,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  change 
of  direction  at  the  corners  (magnitude  of  the  angles).  Or,  if 
the  figure  be  a  curvilinear  one,  the  appreciation  of  contour  is 
based  on  the  perception  of  continual  change  of  direction,  and 
of  the  rapidity  of  these  changes  (degree  of  cur\'ature). 

The  other  principal  element  involved  in  the  appreciation  of 

)  A>  we  have  >ecn  (p.  111),  local  dlscriininaliofi  lotca  in  fincnesa  la  we  go  bom 
Iheccnuetotlie  pciiphery  of  the  retina;  and  i  I  has  been  proved  (by  Kriei,  Aueibftch, 
and  Chupentiet)  that  tl)c  leactton-time  in  indiicct  t*  langei  that  in  ditcct  viiion,  and 
iDCxeaieit  witb  ihe  distance  ftom  the  cciitic  uf  the  ic([ion  acted  upon. 
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form  is  relative  magnitude  or  proportion  among  dimensions. 
In  ordinary  vision  we  do  not  note  with  any  close  attention  the 
absolute  magnitude  of  an  object.'  But  we  note  very  carefully 
the  relative  magnitudes,  e^.,  that  of  the  two  sides  of  a  rect- 
angular figure,  or  of  the  two  arms  of  a  cross.  This  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  a  very  slight  deviation  horn  the  true  proportions 
in  the  drawing  of  a  human  figure  or  face  at  once  strikes  an 
observant  eye. 

The  eomparfttive  in>tlent!on  to  the  abso!m«  magnitude  of  viaible  objeeta  ]* 
explained  by  the  Roperiat  impotUncf  of  the  form -clement  in  ofdinuy  cases  of 
recognition  ;  b1*o  by  the  circunutance  that  the  absolute  stie  of  the  rUibls  object 
continually  varies  with  its  diHtancc  from  Ilie  eye,  while  the  idacive  tixe  of  its  parts 
remains  constant,  and  so  is  the  main  clue  to  the  nature  of  ihc  object.  It  may  be 
added  that  thi*  perccpiion  of  reUiivc  magnitude  or  proportion  does  not,  in  common 
cases,  include  the  detcciion  of  numeiical  relations.  We  do  not  see  the  lengtb  of 
one  side  of  a  teciancle  «iandrnf>  in  the  ratio  of  3  :  3,  or  of  a  :  t  to  that  of  the  othcrt 
Tn  the  pciceplivn  of  Kcomettical  form  there  ia,  of  cotuse,  in  addition  to  thecsumaie 
of  propoition,  that  of  equ;Llily  and  inequality. 

The  question  whether,  and  if  *o  lo  what  extent,  both  the  retina  and  the  ocular 
nmscles  take  part  in  the  visual  perception  of  space,  has  ifiven  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion.  According  to  (he  view  of  those  who,  like  Prof.  James  and  Mr.  Ward, conddet 
cncnstty  to  Oi  given  along  with  retinal  sensation,*  movement  is  not  necessary  to 
the  perception  of  space,  but  only  to  the  division  of  it  into  potiR,  and  to  the  mea- 
■Btcmcnt  of  these.  On  the  other  hand,  Munstetbcig  has  recently  gone  to  tha 
other  otrcmc  and  asserted  that  retinal  Bcnsaiions  ha^-e  no  oii^nal  dittctcnce  of 
loc&l  colouiing,  and  that  they  only  become  dittcrentiated  one  bom  another  by 
■neajis  of  diRcrenl  adjuncts,  vis.,  the  unlike  muaeulac  sensations  which  occtir  as 
concomitants  of  the  several  movements  excited  reflexly  on  the  stimulation  of  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  retinal  areas. 

We  have  here  auumcd  that  in  the  case  of  retinal  as  in  that  of  dermal  acnsa- 
Uons  there  arc  original  dilfcrcnccs  which  lie  at  the  b&w  of  our  subicc|ucnt  spatial 
discriminations.  Such  an  assumption  appears  to  us  justified  as  a  necessary  hypo- 
thecs in  the  genetic  explanation  of  oui  space-consciousness.  It  must  be  (^Dnfessed' 
however,  that  our  anatomical  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  10  suggest  any  phyaio- 
logical  conilitiotts  of  the  local  diffeiences  of  retinal  sensation  such  as  we  find  in  the 
caseof  Oeimal  sensation.*    Hence  it  seemsieasonableto  suppose  thai  they  are  inllus 


*  ThtK  is  illustrated  in  the  absence  of  any  feeling  of  incongruity  in  looking  at  a 
eotossal  statue,  or  at  a  Ane  miniature  drawing. 

*  C/.  above,  p.  96  L 

*  It  baa  been  supposed  that  the  alterations  of  colour-qtiftllily  which  accompany 
a  movement  cf  the  stimulus  from  the  centre  of  the  retina  lowaidi  tlic  periphery 
might  coruittute  such  original  local  difTerences  (kc  Bain,  Smi^i  anJ  laUltecl,  p. 
397  note)  :  but.  since  colour  also  varies  with  change  tn  the  nature  of  the  stimulus, 
it  seems  impossible  that  such  alterations  aliould  become  specially  significant  of 
k>cal  change.     (See  Ladd,  op.  cit.,  p.  397.)     On  the  whole  question  of  the  retinal 
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cate  but  vaijiiJely  muke^,  vtA  that  tfie  added  motor  difference*  conatilutc  the  msiD 

&CtOT. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  of  the  precise  part  played  by  retinal  and  muscular 
wnsatiun  retpectively  in  the  mea&urenient  of  the  visual  tictd,  we  find  the  aicccaatbla 
beta  far  ttora  conclusive.  Thai  the  moving  eye  appreciates  a  linear  macnitudo 
more  exactly  than  a  fixated  eye  has  been  proved  by  a  number  of  experimentt, 
among  which  those  of  Muntterberjt  deserve  special  mention.  Bui  it  doe*  not 
neceuarily  follow  bom  this  that  it  is  the  delicacy  of  the  muKular  sense  which  ii 
the  determining  factor.  Certain  cnors  in  mcaatircment  auggcst,  indeed,  that  th« 
lauuular  senae  of  the  eye  alone  is  fai  from  exact.  And  it  may  be  ai^cd  that 
movement  aids  in  visual  tneanircmcnt  by  irvtensifying  the  retinal  data.  Thus,  as 
■uggested  by  James,  moveinent  of  the  eye  In  tracing  out  a  line  might  serve  to 
bring  into  greater  dmtinctne&t  the  several  local  qualitative  shades  of  the  series  of 
retinal  elements  engaged.  The  fact  that  wc  can  compare  the  lengths  of  two  lines 
mote  exactly  when  they  arc  parallel  may  be  interpreted  as  due  to  the  cJicumstance 
«)thec  that  the  eam«  group  of  muscles  Is  employed,  cr  that  the  came  ceites  of 
retinal  points  is  engaiged.  It  thus  appear*  that  we  cannot  as  yet  determine  tbe 
relative  contributions  of  the  retinal  aiid  the  muscular  tactur  in  the  mcuuicment  of 
visual  magnitude.' 


n 


§  15.  Binoctdar  Perctpiton  of  Space.  Under  normal  circum- 
Staoces  we  see  with  two  eyes.  These  must  be  regarded  as  a 
single  oi^an.  Numerous  facts  show  that  the  perception  of 
space  has  been  developed  by  the  habitual  exercise  of  them  in 
co-operation. 

The  co-operation  of  the  eyes  in  vision  differs  from  that 
of  the  two  hands  in  touching.  These  last  double  the  area  per- 
ceived at  any  one  moment.  When,  however,  we  look  at  an 
object  with  the  two  eyes  a  large  part  of  the  field  of  view  is 
common  to  both.  They  are  both  fixed  on  the  same  central 
point  (point  of  fixation,  German  Blickpunkt),  and  all  the  central 
portion  of  the  field  is  seen  by  each.  The  sweep  of  the  field 
is  only  increased  to  some  extent  at  the  two  sides,  to  the  right 
by  means  of  the  right  eye,  and  to  the  left  by  means  of  the  left 
The  portions  of  the  field  common  to  both  eyes  as  well  as  those 
peculiar  to  each  are,  in  general,  not  seen  as  double  but  as  single. 
That  is  to  say,  we  see  one  single  field  or  one  continuous  scene. 


perception  of  e»lcn«ion,  and  of  the  respective  functions  of  the  retinal  and  motor 
foctors  in  the  development  of  the  space- perception,  see  Wundt,  o^.  eit.,  ii.  cap.  13, 
|{  3  and  8 ;  Stumpf,  Ueber  dtn  psyckol.  Unprung  der  RaumvorsUllintg,  lap.  1. 

'On  this  question,  see  Wundt,  cp.  ril.,  cap.  xlil.  (esp.  3);  Ladd,  0^.  Wf.,  p. 
450  ff. ;  Mttastnbcrg,  BatrAgi,  ii,  p.  12^  ff.;  and  W,  JanKS,  o/.  ctf.,  ii.  p.  331  K, 
and  334  £ 
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ThU  gencfal  ttatement  !■  tubject  to  tome  lunitalioiu.  Objceu  In  cenun 
portiont  of  the  fietil  havinjj  a  particalu  situation  relatively  lo  the  CDmmon  point  ol 
fixation  are  wen  double.  Thui,  when  we  aie  looking  at  a  dietant  object,  a  second 
one,  as  a  pencil,  hetd  juit  in  front  of  the  nose  i>  seen  ai  double.  This  doublon«M 
of  images,  due  to  what  Is  known  as  "  binocular  parnlUx,"  is,  howcvci,  to  a  la^B 
extent  0%-crlooked  by  ua. 

A  good  deal  of  specutalion  has  been  expended  on  the  (iuc«tion  :  Why  do  we 
we  objects  as  single  when  we  receive  double  imptessionH  fcom  them  t  This  ia 
knoH-n  as  the  problem  of  single  vision.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  there 
are  certain  '  corresponding  point* '  on  the  tw-o  rctinsi,  the  impiesuions  teccivol  by 
which  uniformly  coalesce  in  a  single  impiessioj).'  And  It  has  been  ar^tued  that  this 
perGect  coalescence  of  two  visual  impresttons  is  only  possible  by  means  of  a  fusion 
of  the  nerve  processes.  Hence  an  attempt  was  made  to  show  by  means  of  ana. 
Comical  facta  that  this  conjunction  of  nervous  processes  did  take  place.  More 
recent  leaearch  hai  gone  to  modify  this  theory.  Though  irnprc:SBion>  ol  the  corres- 
ponding points  do  usually  combine,  they  aie  not  the  only  ones  which  do  so.  Not 
do  even  Oicte  coalesce  in  all  cases.  Exceptional  circumstancei  may  &usuate  the 
coalescence.  Muny  facts,  such  as  those  of  the  stereoscopic  combination  of  pictures 
and  the  perception  of  relief  and  solidity,  also  the  non-fueion  of  totally  dissimLlai  im 
pressiona  (as  when  the  two  eye*  look  aliwodilTetent  colours)  tuppoti  the  coticlusion 
that  tbc  mind  can,  in  certain  circutngtancts,  disUnguish  the  impressions  received 
by  way  of  the  so-called  corrcuponding  points.  The  costomaiy  coalescence  of  the 
impiessiona  of  the  two  eyes,  and  the  tiTnita  of  this,  are  only  to  be  explained  by 
conceiving  of  visual  perception  as  developed  along,  and  in  dose  co-ordination,  with 
tactual  perception,' 

§  i6.  Co^ordittatiott  of  Tactual  and  Visual  Perception.  Thus 
far  we  have  traced  the  development  of  the  eye's  perception  of 
space  as  an  isolated  process.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  supposed 
that  by  means  of  the  experience  supplied  by  the  retinal  sensa- 
tions, together  with  those  of  the  ocular  muscles,  a  child  would 
leam  to  map  out  spatial  arrangements  in  two  dimensions, with- 
out any  assistance  from  another  sense. 

This  supposition  seems  on  the  whole  justified.  There  is 
good  reason  to  think  that  each  sense  develops,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  its  own  spatial  consciousness,  apart  from  other  senses. 
At  the  same  time,  another  process  is  going  on  from  the  be- 
ginning.    The  child  is  not  only  noting  the  visual  changes 


'  The»o  corresponding  points  include  the  two  centres  of  the  retinas  and  all 
pairs  of  points  situated  symmetrically  with  respect  to  ibcse,  i.t.,  in  the  safne 
direction  to  the  right  of  tbetn,  above  tliem,  and  eo  on,  and  at  tb*  aame  distance 
from  them. 

■  Pot  a  fuller  account  of  the  theory  of  corresponding  points  and  of  the  pbeni>. 
nena  of  single  and  double  vision  here  touched  on,  see  Ladd,  of,  tit.,  p.  434  ff. ; 
Wundt,  op.  eit.,  ii,  p.  149  fT. ;  J,vnes,  op.  cit,  it.  p.  3t>  IT. ;  and  my  two  articles 
on  "  The  Question  of  Visual  Perception  In  Germany,"  Mind,  vol,  iii. 
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which  result  on  moving  his  eyes,  he  couples  with  these  the 
lessons  of  his  tactual  experience.  Thus,  even  with  respect  to 
the  relative  situations  of  a  system  of  visual  points  in  two 
dimensions,  movement  and  toucli  are  from  the  outset  coming 
in  to  modify  the  visual  experience.  This  is  clearly  illustrated 
in  the  different  signiflcance  which  we  have  Icamt  to  attach 
to  the  look  of  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  line,  and  of  a  move- 
ment to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  There  is  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  though  there  are  slight  differences  in  the  corresponding 
ocular  experiences  these  would  not  of  themselves  explain  the 
whole  difference.  It  is  because  there  is  a  much  more  strongly- 
marked  difference  in  the  movements  of  the  limb  in  a  horizontal 
and  a  vertical  direction,  and  because  of  the  prominence  of  the 
distinction  right  and  left  in  the  case  of  limb-movements,  that 
these  directions  acquire  so  different  a  look  to  the  eye.  We  may 
say,  then,  tiiat  the  space-perception  of  the  eye  is  even  in  its 
most  elementary  form  complicated  by  references  to  active  touch. 

This  complication  is  the  result  ofasomewliat  intricate  process 
of  associative  integration.  The  child,  especially  in  the  first  use  of 
his  hands,  watches  them  as  they  move  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
upwards  and  downwards.  In  this  way  particular  experiences  of 
ocular  movement  are  associatively  co-ordinated  with  the  corres- 
ponding experiences  of  arm-movement  so  that  they  will  after- 
wards tend  to  suggest  these  last.  This  co-ordination  is  aided  by 
others,  as  when  the  moving  limb,  though  not  fixated  by  the  eye,  is 
seen  in  indirect  vision  to  pass  into  some  side  region  of  the  field. 

How  far  this  embodiment  of  tactuo-motor  experience  enters 
into  our  common  visual  intuition  of  space  is  a  disputed  point. 
Arguing  on  biological  grounds,  from  the  fact  of  the  superior 
practical  importance  of  touch  and  movement  as  that  by  which 
we  are  immediately  harmed  or  benefited,  and  to  which  sight 
serves  as  a  sort  of  premonitory  scout,  we  may  infer  that  to 
ordinary  men  the  visual  scene  is  always  suggestive  of  tactuo- 
motor  experiences.  It  is  only  where  special  lines  of  study,  as 
geometry,  optics,  and  such  pursuits  as  painting,  induce  an  arti- 
ficial separation  of  touch  and  sight  that  the  latter  presents  its 
spatial  relations  in  something  like  their  purity.^ 


*  This  connderation  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  judKinf;  of  the  space -th«onea 
of  thoEc  who  devote  thcmsclvci  to  optical  research.  Thcii  vituxl  expcrtcnce  cannot 
be  taken  as  accurately  leprescntitivc  oi  thai  of  the  plain  man. 
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Tbu  tbe  eo-ocdinalion  of  ihc  aevcfal  aenK-spaces  a  never  perfect  i«  shown  by 
experltncnL  Thui  it  hu  been  a&ccrtained  thu  in  tcquiring  a  (iciM>n  to  uaii*late  a 
visual  magnitude,  t^.,  a  line  of  a  patticulor  length,  into  the  corretpondin);  tactaaJ 
mignilude  ihefe  ti  a.  conilint  error.*  The  explanation  of  the  error  is  not  quite 
dear,  but  it  may  be  safely  uid  that  it  Is  too  uuimpoitjuit  a  quaivticy  to  count  m  an 
objection  to  the  above  aigumenL 

It  is  time,  however,  to  abandon  our  supposition  that  the  eye 
is  engaged  merely  in  arranging  a  system  of  points  in  two 
dimensions.  When  we  look  out  into  space  we  see  the  situa- 
tion of  points  not  only  in  relation  to  one  another  but  in  relation 
to  our  ow*n  position.  One  point  lies  away  to  the  left  of  us, 
while  another  lies  to  the  right.  One  part  of  the  scene  is 
further  off  from  us  than  another.  That  is  to  say,  we  see 
things  in  a  space  of  three  dimensions,  having  depth  or  distance. 
This  apprehension  of  the  third  dimension  necessarily  reacts 
on  the  perception  of  the  visual  field.  For  it  is  obvious  that  the 
real  distance  one  from  another  which  we  ascribe  to  any  two 
points  depends  on  the  distance  from  ourselves  which  we  attri- 
bute to  this  field.  There  ts  every  reason  to  think  that  this  fuller 
and  concrete  perception  of  space  by  the  eye,  the  perception  wc 
all  know,  is  developed  by  aid  of  the  tactual  perceptions  already 
described.  We  have  now  to  trace  this  more  complex  process  of 
tactuo-visual  perception. 

The  above  mppoaitLon  of  a  devel^pcnent  of  a  purely  oculu  perception  of  a  flat 
picture-M-orld  ia  of  course  a  fection.  No  one  can  t»y  what  sort  of  a  vjcw  of  Ihingi 
we  i^ould  have  by  meana  of  these  Tiaual  expeiiencct  alone,  for  nobody  has  under- 
gone thcTR.  It  would,  no  doubt,  have  sonteihing  in  common  with  our  own  per< 
ception  of  a  number  of  projections  of  objects  an  a  big  screen,  which  howcva  could 
not  have  any  distance  assigned  it.*  Perhaps  we  should  regaid  lhe«e  HaE  things 
as  touching  US  (after  the  analogy  of  touch-experience),  just  lu  those  born  blind  and 
afierwarda  reco^-eiing  sight  are  said  to  have  at  first  regarded  visible  objects.  It 
is  to  t)e  added  that  ttiis  picture-world  would  be  a  dilTcient  one  for  every  variation 
in  the  distance  of  the  objects.  An  object  receding  from  us  would  appear  10  become 
a  snialter  one,  but  we  should  not  know  what  this  meant.  And  we  should  know 
nothing  of  'real*  u  distinguished  from  'appaiem'  magnitude. 

When  tracing  the  growth  of  the  tactual  perception  of  space 
we  saw  that  a  child  could  obtain  a  direct  apprehension  of  the 


•  Jastrow,  in  Mind,  xt.  p.  44;  cf.  American  yaiimal  fif  Piytholi^g^,  iii.  p.  49: 
Fcchner  had  already  expeiimenled  in  the  same  direction,  Psycka-fkjtiik,  i\.  p.  31ft. 

'  Such  a  screen  would,  for  objects  tn  front  of  the  head,  answer  to  a  vertical 
pTanc  surCtce,  or  if  wc  include  all  objects  above  and  behind  us,  etc.,  the  uiaidc  of  4 
spherical  sui&ce. 
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situation  of  an  object  with  reference  to  himself  by  arm-move- 
ment (stietcliing  out  to  reach  the  object),  supplemented  or  not 
by  Icg-movemcnt  (walking  towards  it).  But  the  movements  ot 
the  eyes  are  incapable  of  giving  us  this  direct  apprehension  of 
depth.  As  Berkeley  pointed  out,  we  cannot  send  these  out  into 
space,  but  only  roll  them  about  in  their  sockets.  We  do,  indeed, 
move  them  diffei-ently  when  we  merely  transfer  them  from  one 
point  to  another  on  a  surface,  and  when  we  move  them  from  a 
further  to  a  nearer  point.  In  the  latter  case  the  two  eyes  arc 
made  to  converge,^  But  this  difference  would  not  of  itself  make 
known  the  fact  that  one  object  was  nearer  than  another.  There 
is  ever>*reason  to  suppose  that  in  recognising  the  situation  of 
objects  with  respect  to  himself  the  child  is  deriving  aid  from 
bis  experiences  of  active  touch.  In  other  words,  the  visual 
perception  of  depth  is  developed  in  conjunction  with,  and  by 
the  aid  of  tactual  perception. 

5  17.  Perception  0/ Direction.  By  means  of  ocular  movement 
supplementing  retinal  discrimination  a  child  perceives  the 
relative  direction  of  points  lying  in  the  field,  that  is,  their 
situations  relatively  to  one  another  (above,  to  the  right,  etc.)- 
But  he  does  not  recognise  the  absolute  direction  of  an  object, 
that  is  to  say,  its  situation  with  reference  to  his  own  position. 
This  mode  of  perception  has  reference  to  something  outside 
visual  experience,  viz.,  arm-movement  away  from  the  body.  It 
is  only  by  reaching  out  the  hand  that  the  child  discovei-s  the 
absolute  direction  of  an  object  in  the  field.' 

This  absolute  direction  is  suggested  to  the  child  by  means 
of  certain  visual  signs.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  position  of 
the  eyes  at  the  moment,  as  made  known  by  the  muscular 
sensations  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  ocular  muscles 
engaged.  In  'fixating'  or  looking  at  a  point  to  the  right  of 
us  the  state  of  contraction  of  the  muscles  concerned  and  the 
accompanying  sensations  are  different  from  those  which  arise 


I 


1  Tlic  exact  dlFTercnce  between  these  binoculu-  movemenu  over  the  oommon 
field  And  the  movemcnta  of  tKc  tingle  eye  ia  well  brought  out  by  Wundt,  PAjr* 
tielagiicht  Piythotagit,  W.  cap,   13,   |  5. 

*  If  the  object  is  fiirthcr  off,  leK-movcmcnt  ia  involved  aa  well.  But  Ult). 
movemenl  it  the  more  impoiiont  clement.  Even  in  the  cbm  of  dittsnt  ob^ccti 
direction  ia  commonly  appichcnded  by  the  morcmenl  of  the  um  in  j>ointtng,  s 
movcaicnt  which  c&uaea  the  hand  to  covei  the  object. 
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when  a  point  to  the  left  is  looked  at.  For  every  change  in  the 
direction  of  vision  there  is  an  accompanying  change  in  the 
muscular  sensations.  Along  with  these  sensations  of  the 
ocular  muscles  must  be  taken  those  of  the  muscles  of  the 
neck  concerned  in  moving  the  head  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  upwards  and  downwards.^ 

The  co-ordinating  or  associating  of  these  ocular  sensations 
or  signs  with  the  arm-movements  signified  is  the  work  of  ex- 
perience. At  first  the  child,  on  seeing  and  Bxating  an  object, 
makes  no  attempt  to  reach  out  the  hand  and  touch  it.  Later 
on,  somewhere  about  the  third  month,  we  may  observe  the 
land  to  be  stretched  out  to  touch  the  object  seen.  It  is  only 
fter  some  months  that  the  association  is  perfected  so 
that  the  child  aims  correctly  and  touches  the  object  instead 
of  passing  by  it.  This  means  that  by  frequent  repetitions  of 
particular  arm-movements  in  connexion  with  particular  visual 
sensations  the  latter  have  become  iirmly  united  with  the 
former ;  so  that  when  the  child  now  looks  at  an  object  there 
is  instantly  suggested  the  kind  of  arm-movement  necessary 
for  reaching  the  object. 

The  reason  why  in  later  life  n-c  are  not  distinctly  eonacioui  of  th«  muscular 
acRsationa  of  the  eye  relcired  to  above  ia  that,  long  before  we  begin  to  reflect 
psychologically  on  our  psychical  states,  they  have  become  inaepuably  fused  with 
the  tepfcaentaiivc  clcmcnia  which  accompany  thetn.  These  eenaationB  have  no 
iitterest  and  imfhoriance  in  themselves  but  only  as  signs;  and  accotding  to  th« 
law  of  attention,  that  we  pau  bom  what  is  relaiivcly  uniinpottant  or  uninteresting 
to  what  »  important,  we  have  acujuired  a  strong  and  practically  invincible  habit  of 
instantly  passing  from  them  to  the  le presentations  which  they  call  up. 

According  to  the  older  theory  we  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  direction. 
We  tend,  it  was  said,  ifistinctively  to  project  retinal  sensations  in  the  dircctian  oi 
the  rays  of  light  entering  the  eye-ball.  In  this  way  the  alleged  dithculty  of  seeing 
objects  erect  and  not  inverted,  as  they  arc  represented  in  the  retinal  image  or 
picture,  was  supposed  to  be  overcome.  But  the  diflBculty  and  the  solution  are  alike 
itnaginary.  They  imply  the  erroneous  iuppo»iuon  that  in  seeing  things  the  mind 
his  a  direct  knowledge  of  the  atiactuie  of  the  eye,  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  o4 
the  retina  and  the  mtcbanism  of  the  organ  be  an  optical  instrument.  The  dtilicultv 
disappears  as  aoon  as  we  recognise  the  trtith  thai  seeing  an  object  tn  a  certain 
direction  always  baa  a  reference  to  aiis-movcmciiL 


*  Tke  different  positions  of  the  eyes  arc  further  attended  with  different  dermal 
and  other  sensations  due  to  varying  pressures  on  the  soft  tissues  of  the  ofbit. 
TbtB  it  has  been  suggested  that  an  upward  movcmeat  of  the  eye  ia  diftefentialcd 
by  the  pressure  on  the  eyelid.     Sec  Mlinsterbcrg,  «f.  til.,  u.  p.  176. 
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$  18.  Perception  of  Dislaitce.  It  is  this  aspect  o(  visual 
perception  which  has  received  most  attention  from  English 
psychologists.  Berkeley's  aim  in  his  Theory  of  Vision  was 
to  show  that  in  seeing  the  distance  of  an  object  we  are  inter- 
preting certain  visual  signs,  which  are  in  themselves  as  destitute 
of  meaning  as  word-sounds^  and  like  these  acquire  all  their 
meaning  by  the  teaching  of  experience,  that  ts  to  say,  by 
association.  A  child  learns  to  see  an  object  at  a  particular 
distance  only  when  it  has  firmly  co-ordinated  certain  visual 
elements  with  the  corresponding  elements  of  active  touch 
(sensations  of  movement  end  of  contact}. 

What  is  meant  by  the  distance  of  an  object,  its  remote- 
ness from  our  own  body,  is,  just  like  its  absolute  direction, 
ascertained  by  means  of  arm-movement,  or,  in  the  case  of 
greater  distances,  by  this  supplemented  by  leg-movement. 
When  we  look  at  an  object,  say  a  shop  across  the  street,  and 
'intuit'  its  distance,  we  represent  the  amount  of  muscular 
action  (as  made  known  by  the  attendant  muscular  and  other 
sensations^  needed  to  bring  us^  up  to,  or  in  contact  with,  the 
object. 

Sight,  though  it  does  not  give  us  the  experience  underlying 
the  idea  of  distance,  supplies  us  with  certain  variable  signs  of 
this.  In  the  case  of  monocular  vision  these  signs  are  the 
sensations  attending  the  varying  degrees  of  accommodation  of 
the  eye,  that  is  to  say,  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  convexity 
of  the  eye-bait  (or  lense)  for  different  distances.  In  looking 
at  an  object  a  few  inches  from  the  eye  the  muscles  concerned 
in  this  process  are  contracted  much  more  than  in  looking  at  an 
object  two  or  three  feet  away.  The  degree  of  contraction 
determines  the  character  of  the  accompanying  sensation  of  con- 
traction.    Hence  this  last  serves  as  a  sign  of  the  distance. 

This  monocular  appreciation  of  distance  is,  however,  greatly 
inferior  to  the  binocular.'-  By  the  use  of  the  two  eyes  we  have 
an  additional  system  of  distance-signs.  Since  in  moving  these 
(symmetrically)  the  two  axes  are  always  directed  to  the  same 
point  of  the  field,  it  follows  that  a  movement  to  a  nearer  or  to 
a  further  point  involves  a  change  in  the  relative  position  of 

*  The  limits  of  the  monoculu  diurimination  ofdictancc  b>-  tncans  ortcTiKatiotii 
of  iccomtnoJalion  vc  given  b>  Wundl,  fkjrtwl.  PtycSalogU,  n,  p.  gj  ;  c/.  Ladd, 
0^  ciL,  p.  433- 
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the  eyes.  In  the  former  case  the  two  axes  turn  towards  one 
another  or  become  more  convergent ;  in  the  latter  they  become 
less  convergent.  These  changes  in  the  degree  of  convergence 
are  accompanied  by  difTerenl  muscular  sensations;  and  it  is 
these  sensations  which  serve  as  the  signs  of  different  distances.^ 
The  sensations  of  convergence,  though  giving  us  a  much 
wider  range  of  distance-discrimination  than  those  of  accom- 
modation, cease  to  avail  when  objects  are  very  remote.  In 
these  cases  the  perception  of  distance  is  determined  by  other 
elements,  and  takes  on  more  of  the  character  of  a  conscious 
judgment.  These  signs  include  such  as  the  following:  (i)  Re- 
cession of  an  object  from  the  eye  diminishes  its  "apparent  mag- 
nitude"; it  is  further  attended  with  the  effects  of  "aerial 
perspective,"  such  as  diminution  of  the  brightness  of  the 
object,  and  also  of  the  differences  between  the  bright  and  dark 
parts  (which  last,  together  with  reduction  of  siic,  produces  the 
indistinctnaa  of  distance),  and  lastly,  those  modifications  of 
colour  due  to  the  action  of  the  intervening  medium. 

The  most  important  of  the  factors  in  this  perception  of  dis- 
tance  is  the  '  apparent  magnitude  '  of  an  object.  This  is  de- 
termined by  the  'extensive  magnitude'  of  the  retinal  image 
or  picture,  or  by  the  magnitude  of  the  '  visual  angle '  subtended 
by  this.  As  objects  recede  their  retinal  pictures  decrease  in 
area,  whereas  when  they  approach  they  increase.  Whenever 
the  object  is  a  familiar  one,  a-tree,  a  house,  or  a  sheep,  these 
variations  of  apparent  magnitude  arc  auxiliar)'  signs  of  the 
distance  of  the  object.  Thus  in  looking  across  a  Swiss  valley 
we  judge  of  the  distance  of  the  opposite  mountain-side  by  the 
apparent  magnitude  of  the  chalets,  the  goats,  and  so  on. 
Painters  when  they  want  to  emphasise  distance  make  use  of 
this  circumstance  by  introducing  in  the  background  a  familiar 
form. 

The  development  of  the  perception  of  distance  in  the  infant 
has  been  observed  in  close  connexion  with  that  of  direction. 
We  see  the  child  at  first  unable  to  adjust  the  movements  of  its 
eyes  to  objects  at  different  distances,  and  for  a  stiU  longer 
time  unable  to  co-ordinate  its  arm-movements  with  its  visual 


>  On  tht  dboriminativc  aspect  of  tbcM  muKulu  lentAtiona  see  above,  p.  taS ; 
ef.  V/uadt,  Phjrtiol.  PtyckologU,  ii.  p.  118. 
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impressions.  Children  appear  to  attain  to  the  distinction 
between  what  they  can  reach  with  their  hand  and  what  they 
cannot  only  after  some  months  have  passed.  In  the  case  of  one 
otherwise  intelligent  child  it  was  not  perfect  till  about  the  end 
of  the  sixth  month.  And  it  was  observed  that  another  child 
tried  to  reach  the  !an:ip  of  a  railway  compartment  when  over  a 
year  old.  As  all  observers  of  children  know,  it  is  some  years 
before  they  become  ready  in  distinguishing  and  recognising  the 
signs  of  more  remote  distance.* 

§  19.  Perception  of  Real  Magnitude.  The  real  magnitude  of 
an  object  is  directly  known  by  means  of  active  touch,  arm- 
movement  accompanied  by  contact,  or,  if  the  object  is  a  large 
one,  as  a  wall,  by  the  aid  of  locomotion  as  well.  All  that  the 
eye  gives  us  directly  is  an  apparent  magnitude  determined  by 
the  area  of  the  retinal  image.  Since  this  varies  inversely  as 
the  distance,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  eye's  recognition  of  the 
real  magnitude  takes  place  in  close  connexion  with  that  of 
distance.  If  the  object  is  a  familiar  one  we  instantly  recognise 
its  real  magnitucj,  whether  or  no  wc  have  a  distinct  perception 
of  its  distance.  In  this  case  the  apparent  magnitude  may,  as 
was  shown  above,  become  one  factor  in  our  estimation  of  dis- 
tance. On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  unfamiliar  or  unknown 
objects  we  only  recognise  (real)  magnitude  by  aid  of  a  rough 
perception,  at  least,  of  distance.  Thus  we  only  estimate 
the  height  of  a  cliff  in  a  landscape  by  first  judging  of  its 
distance  from  us.  Children  are  wont  to  make  absurd  blunders 
about  the  size  of  more  distant  objects.  The  moon  appears  to 
everybody  a  small  object,  just  because  a  direct  appreciation  of 
its  enormous  distance  fails  us. 


While  the  perception  of  real  magnitude  ihus  implies,  ulllmatel)-,  « refcretice  to 
SCtiv*  touch,  it  probably  contains  alio,  in  many  cases  Bt  Icaat,  a  more  immcdiale 
rdference  to  a  viniil  standard.  In  looking  at  nn  object,  aa  a  houte,  al  x  connder. 
able  distance,  wc  Kcrrt  fint  of  ftll  to  recall  the  visual  magDitudc  which  it  prcMcma 
when  ncai.  We  appear  to  tranafcc  it  imaginatively  to  a  nearer  point,  namely  at 
that  distance  Erom  a*  which  is  most  Cavourablc  to  Ibc  teeing  of  it  at  once  distinctly 
(in  ita  paiu}  and  comprcheniiivcly  (as  a  whole). 

The  perception  of  magnitude  in  farther  afTccted  hy  a  Icnowledf^  of  the  poHtiot* 
of  the  object  lelaiively  to  lfa«  BpGCUtor.    Thus  in  eiiuBaiing  iba  heightofk  church- 

>  On  the  slow  <Icvetopnient  of  the  child's  perception  of  distinee  In  it*  contract 
with  the  instinctive  perceptions  of  the  lower  animals,  see  Preyer,  Dii  SeeU  dti 
Kittdts,  pp.  35  47 ;  ^.  I*eie2,  Tht  Pint  Thrtt  Ytan  ^  Ciuidkaod,  p.  ai6  ff. 
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tpira,  w*  allow  foi  the  difference  of  level  between  the  object  and  the  eye,  and  the 
coiuwqiient  (appuent)  diminution  of  the  vettical  dimension.  So,  again,  in  ntt- 
DUtlDg  the  lenfTih  of  an  object  fore  shortened,  u  an  arm  lUeiched  out  toM-aidi  us, 
wi  allow  fin  the  ineqaality  of  the  distance  of  the  gcNvral  parts  fiom  the  e^.* 

§  20.  Perception  of  Relief  and  Solidity  af  Form.  The  visual 
perception  of  a  solid  body  or  one  having  relief  is  in  part  a 
special  case  of  recognising  distance.  A  solid  or  cubical  body  is 
one  the  parts  of  which  lie  at  unequal  distances  from  us,  some 
advancing,  others  receding.  There  is  no  original  intuilive 
knowledge  of  solidity  by  means  of  the  eye.  This  is  abundantly 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  infant  requires  some  experience 
before  it  distinguishes  solid  objects  from  pictures  and  shadows. 
The  idea  of  solidity  or  bulk  is  gained  by  means  of  active  touch 
in  the  way  indicated  above. 

The  recognition  of  this  solidity  in  the  case  of  near  objects 
takes  place  by  discriminating  the  impressions  received  by  way 
of  the  two  eyes,  A  flat  picture  projects  one  and  the  same 
image  on  corresponding  parts  of  the  two  retinas.  On  the  other 
band,  a  solid  body,  if  not  too  far  off,  projects  two  partially 
dissimilar  pictures.  Thus  in  looking  at  the  end  of  a  box 
situated  some  little  distance  in  front  of  the  face  the  left  eye 
takes  in  more  of  the  left  side,  the  right  eye  more  of  the  right.' 
This  dissimilarity  of  the  pictures  makes  a  diflerence  in  the  total 
resulting  sensation-complex. 

This  dissimiLatity  of  the  two  retinal  pictarca  and  corresponding  mental  imprca- 
■ions,  though  an  important  dilTcrcntia,  ia  not  the  only  iign  of  solidity.  Even  io 
the  caBc  of  those  portions  of  the  object  which  are  seen  by  both  eyes  there  is  a 
diAcrent  anangement  of  the  images  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  two  retinas,  due  to 
the  unequal  dUtanccs  of  the  several  parts  of  the  object  from  the  obiervcr.  Thus  in 
looking  at  the  nearer  end  of  a  narrow  cylinder  held  befbre  and  between  the  two 
eyes  horiionljilly  and  in  the  line  of  vinion,  tlie  image  of  the  remote  extremity  will  be 
fiathcr  off  hom  the  yellow  spot  in  the  case  of  one  retina  than  in  that  of  the  other, 
•O  that  ibey  fall  on  two  n  on -corresponding  points  (lying  on  the  nasal  side  of  the 
centres).  This  produces  an  effect  of  double  images,  and  this  again  is  taken  ai  ■ 
■ign  of  greater  disiai>ce.  so  that  ih«  point  is  projected  further  awiy. 

Oui  knowledge  of  these  signs  of  relief  and  solidity  has  been  greatly  furthered 
by  Sir  Ch.  ^Micautone's  discovery  of  the  Stereoscope.     This  instrument  imitates 

'W.James  has  well  brought  out  the  fact  that  in  interpreting  out  visual  impves- 
aa  realities  we  choose  that  mode  of  visual  experience  which  is  of  gteatect 
sthctic  intcresl  or  practical  consequence,  of.  tit.,  ii.  p.  237  ff. 

*  This  can  be  readily  ascertained  by  alternately  closing  etKh  of  the  c>-cs  ind 
cotrpai ing  the  impressions  received  by  means  of  the  open  eyes. 
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tti«  effect  of  aol!d  bodies  by  ptesenttng'  to  the  tfyct  two  distinct  projeciion*  of  an 
object,  as  a  building,  taken  from  two  slightly  difTcrcnt  points  of  view,  and  so  dilTcr- 
inR  one  bom  anotba  much  M  the  two  retinal  pictures  obtained  bom  a  wlid  object 
diffei. 

The  perception  of  solidity  or  relief  may  also  be  gained  bj-  means  of  the  sensa- 
tions of  convctgcncc  which  attend  movemerts  of  the  eyes  from  point  to  point  of 
the  object  But  chc  £tct  that  ti)e  »lcceoi(cupic  recognition  of  soltdiiy  arises  insian- 
laneouHly  when  the  two  pictures  aie  illumined  by  an  electric  fl46h  &bows  ■*!H!  such 
movements  arc  nut  necessary  to  the  perception  gf  bulk. 

When  an  object  is  too  far  off  for  the  dissimilar  retinal 
effects  to  come  into  operation,  relief  or  solidity  has  to  be 
recognised  by  other  si{;ns.  These  include  the  distribution  of 
light  and  shade  on  the  surface,  or  what  is  known  by  artists  as 
'modelling*.  Thus  the  prominence  of  a  distant  mountain  is 
perceived  by  the  gradations  of  light  and  shade.  Of  still  greater 
importance  than  this  is  what  is  known  as  the  cast-shadow. 
Objects  in  a  landscape  stand  out  much  better  in  morning  and 
evening  light  when  strong  and  distinct  cast-shadows  arc 
thrown,  than  in  noonday  light.  The  painter  has,  it  is  obvious, 
to  produce  all  impressions  of  relief  by  means  of  such  auxiliary 
signs.  Lastly,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  effects  of  '  linear 
perspecti%'e*  or  the  apparent  alteration  in  the  direction  of  the 
lines  of  an  object  due  to  distance.  Outline  drawing^  of  certain 
familiar  forms,  such  as  a  flight  of  steps,  seen  from  a  point  a 
little  above,  may  succeed  in  vividly  suggesting  relief 

It  is  lo  be  further  noted  that  in  perceiving  the  whole  f^giue  of  a  solid  body 
tbeie  is  commonly  a  reference  to  other  viiual  petcepuorts.  A  complete  visual 
intuition  of  solidity  is  obtained  by  tutiiinK  an  object  ubout,  nnd  succevsively  looking 
at  different  sides  or  aspects.  Hence  when  we  have  arvy  aspect  of  an  object  pre- 
sented to  us  we  lend  to  supplement  this  by  a  menial  representation  of  the  other 
aspects.  Thin  tendency  shows  itself  most  powerfully  when  the  less  favourable, 
less  inxtnictivc,  or  less  interesting  aspect  of  an  object  happens  to  present  itself  to 
the  eye.  Thus  when  a.  book  is  placed  directly  opposite  the  eye  with  the  surface  of 
the  cover  &t  tight  angles  to  the  line  of  vision  we  tend  to  supplement  tliis  imperfect 
view  by  filling  in  imaginatively  the  appearance  of  ihc  edge  as  «cen,  say  from  a 
point  lo  the  tight  and  above  the  book.  Similarly  on  seeing  a  bjx  in  pigfilc  we 
tend  to  represent  the  fiill  face.' 

§  21.  Other  Modes  of  Visual  Perception :  Number,  tic.  Closely 
connected  with  the  de%-eIopmcnt  of  the  perception  of  things  in 

*  On  the  whole  subject  of  stereoscopic  vision,  or  the  perccpiJon  of  relief,  see, 
further,  my  volume,  Iltntieni.  p.  77  C  1  \Vundt,  op.  tit.,  ral.  1.  p.  tjt  B.;  Ladd, 
op,  <il.,  p.  443  ff.  j  and  W.  James,,  op.  tit,,  ti.  p.  332  S. 
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space  having  figure  and  magnitude  is  the  growth  of  the  visual 
intuition  of  a  multitude  or  multiplicity  of  things.  A  plurality 
of  objects  is  recognised  in  the  casciof  the  eye,  as  in  that  of  the 
hand,  by  the  local  separatencss  or  discreteness  of  the  impres- 
sions. 

At  the  same  time,  this  grasp  of  a  number  of  things  by  the 
eye  appears  to  involve  a  reference  to  active  touch.  This 
is  borne  out  by  what  we  know  respecting  the  phenomena  of 
binocular  combination  and  single  vision.  The  impressions  of 
the  two  eyes  are  in  general  combined  in  circumstances  which 
are  found  by  experience  to  correspond  to  the  tactual  perception 
of  a  single  object.^  So,  again,  when  one  object  partly  covers 
another  further  off,  so  that  their  contours  become  continuous, 
we  discern  plurality  by  recognising  the  difference  of  distance. 

Our  visual  peiuplion  of  a  pluiality  of  things  mun  b«  distini^utiihed  from  oar 
tecogniiion  of  ihctn  m  k  particular  number,  say  three,  or  niii.  A  child  perceives  hU 
diflcrcnccs  of  numhcr  ni  first  as  mere  diRcrences  of  (nAgnitnde,  of  ^encet  and  Icsa. 
That  is  lo  say,  diurcle  quantity  ts  not  yet  diPTcrenced  from  cotttinuoud.  The 
Icnonrtedf^  of  number  lu  mch  in  ^ined  Inter  by  meani  of  a  flcrica  of  perceptions 
and  an  cxaeitit  of  the  power*  of  compartiton  and  abntraecion.  It  pre»uppoK9  a 
process  of  counting  by  breaking  up  a  group  of  oSjectn  into  itn  constituent  parti  or 
anlts  (analysif),  and  of  le-lbiming  it  out  of  thew  (Kyntheiift].  Along  vi(h  iiacfa 
expcrivncrB,  it  involves  the  variaiion  of  a  gtoup  of  ihinga  in  respect  of  it«  figure  o« 
modcof  arrangement,  by  which  we  distini^iah  niunbei  from  form,  and  the  comparison 
of  gtovpn  of  tiling)  vimilai  only  in  their  ntunbu.  After  such  experiences  a  child 
learns  to  look  on  a  group  of  things  as  a  number,  and  on  a  single  object  (in  h» 
relation  to  an  actual  ot  possible  collection)  as  a  unit.  And  in  the  case  of  very 
tmall  numbers,  as  three  and  (bur,  he  can  by  a  momentary  glance  intuit  the  numbei,' 
And  even  in  the  case  of  larger  numbcti,  aa  twelve,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  eye 
can  run  over  them  and  leize  their  numecical  aiipect  is  a  fact  of  great  consequence. 
It  gives  tA  light  a  special  function  in  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of  number. 

5  22.  Perception  of  Objective  Sfovimettt.  As  we  have  seen, 
ocular  movement  is  the  original  experience  which  suggests  to 
Ihe  eye  the  existence  of  definite  localities  or  points  in  space. 
From  this  consciousness  or  perception  of  'subjective'  move- 
ment, that  is  to  say,  a  movement  of  our  own  oi^anism  (eye 


'  This  fact  is  really  Ultistrated  by  the  apparent  exceptions,  et's.,  the  phenomena 
of  double  images.  When  1  have  two  images  of  an  object  {e.g.,  of  one  much  nearer 
than  the  object  5aatcd)  1  instantly  recognise  this  doablencM  u  belonging  to  the 
visual  impression  ard  not  to  the  objecL 

'  Ktd*  i«/r<i,  p.  i6o. 
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or  head),  must  be  distinguished  the  perception  of  'objective* 
movement,  or  b  movement  of  objects. 

TIic  visual  perception  of  movement,  like  the  tactual  one, 
arises  in  one  of  two  ways.  First  of  all  we  may  follow  a  moving 
object  with  the  eye  and  perceive  its  movement  in  direct  vision. 
In  this  case  the  objective  movement  is  recognised  by  means 
of  the  muscular  and  other  sensations  accompanying  it,  coupled 
with  a  persistent  impression  received  by  way  of  the  area  of 
perfect  vision.  In  the  second  place,  we  may  perceive  the  move- 
ment of  an  object  across  the  field  in  indirect  vision,  the  eye 
being  at  rest.  In  this  case  we  recognise  it  by  means  of  a 
succession  of  locally  differenced  retinal  sensations  coupled  with 
the  absence  of  those  muscular  sensations  which  tell  us  that  wc 
are  moving. 

In  its  de\*eloped  form  the  perception  of  movement  implies 
the  intuition  of  space.  It  includes  the  recognition  of  a  transi- 
tion from  one  point  of  space  to  another,  or  of  a  continual 
change  of  position,  it  thus  stands  in  a  particularly  close, 
relation  to  the  perception  of  direction,  and  like  this  has  been 
developed  in  connexion  with  active  touch.  This  inference 
is  borne  out  by  the  observation  of  those  curious  phenomena 
known  as  apparent  movements  (Schcinbewegungen).  Thus 
when  with  one  eye  closed  we  press  the  outer  region  of  the 
other  eye-ball  there  is  an  apparent  movement  of  objects;  yet 
we  instantly  recognise  the  impression  to  be  illusory.  That  is  to 
say,  though  in  this  case  owing  to  the  firm  association  of  touch 
and  sight,  displacement  of  visual  image  without  that  escort  of 
muscular  sensations  which  tells  us  that  our  organ  is  moving 
powerfully  suggests  objective  movement,  we  are  able,  in  a 
measure,  by  reflexion  to  counteract  this  tendency,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish what  sight  tells  us  from  what  movement  and  touch 
would  tell  us.^ 

§  23.  Growth  of  Vhual  Verct^iion.  It  follows  from  this 
short  account  of  the  nature  of  visual  perception  that,  though 
an  instantaneous  automatic  operation  in  mature  life,  it  is  the 
result  of  a  slow  process  of  acquisition  involving  innumerable 

*  Tlie  whole  group  of  phenomena  known  u  apparent  xnovcmcnti  (S(fc*ii»* 
httetptngtn)  fti«  impoHanl  sb  illuKtiating  tho  close  connexion  between  vUuaI 
perception  and  expwicnce  of  acuv«  touch,  For  a  fuller  accotint  of  these,  ««  my 
volume,  lllutioiu,  pp.  50,  57,  ;> 
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experiences  in  early  life.  It  is  probable  that  in  connexion 
with  the  inherited  nen-ous  organism  every  child  has  an 
innate  disposition  to  co-ordinate  retinal  sensations  with  those 
of  ocular  movement,  and  visual  sensations  as  a  whole  with 
experiences  of  active  touch.^  But  individual  experience  is 
necessary  for  the  development  of  these  instinctive  ten- 
dencies. 

A  very  little  reflexion  will  show  that  the  experiences  of 
early  life  must  tend  to  bring  about  the  closest  possible  associa- 
tions between  sight  and  touch,  and  to  favour  that  automatic 
interpretation  of  "visual  language"  which  we  find  in  later 
life.  The  child  passes  a  great  part  of  his  waking  life  in 
handling  objects,  in  walking  towards  and  away  from  them, 
and  concurrently  looking  at  them  and  noting  the  changes  of 
visual  impression  which  accompany  these  movements.  Thus 
in  countless  instances  he  notices  the  increase  of  the  '  apparent 
magnitude'  of  a  body  when  he  moves  towards  it;  the  dis- 
Bimilarity  of  the  two  visual  impressions  received  from  a  solid 
body  while  he  is  handling  it,  and  so  forth.  In  this  way  an 
inseparable  coalescence  of  signs  and  significates  takes  place 
at  a  period  of  life  too  far  back  for  any  of  us  to  recall 
it. 

When  this  stage  of  automatic  visual  perception  is  reached 
reference  to  touch  in  all  cases  is  no  longer  necessary.  Sight, 
having  completely  taken  up  and  absorbed  the  touch-elements, 
is  now  independent.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  we  recog- 
nise distance,  real  magnitude,  and  solidity,  without  any  appeal 
to  limb-movement  and  touch.  Seeing  has  now  become  the 
habitual  mode  of  perception.  It  is  only  in  doubtful  cases 
that  we  still  go  back  to  touch  in  order  to  test  our  visual 
perceptions. 

While,  however,  visual  perception  has  thus  in  a  manner 
grown  out  of  tactual  perception,  it  far  surpasses  this  last  in 
respect  of  discriminative  fineness  as  well  as  in  comprehensive 
range.  Seeing  is  more  than  a  translation  of  touch-knowledge 
into  a  new  language,  and  more  than  a  short-hand  abbreviation 


'  Thifl  concluiion,  reached  dedactively  from  the  general  laws  of  evolution,  may 
iklso  be  verified,  to  Mine  extent,  by  the  obaervciion  of  the  progrcu  of  Bpscc-pci- 
Gcption  in  culy  life.     Sec  I>re7er,  ef.  at.,  cap.  i.,  and  below,  Appendix  B 
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of  it.    It  adds  much  to  this  knowledge  by  reason  of  its  more 
perfect  separation  and  combination  of  its  sense-clements.' 


I  34.  TkeorUt  of  Visual  Spae^-coitteiAusntu.  The  above  theory  of  v)«usl 
perception  followa  tlie  Itnca  of  ihe  common  EnglliU  view  of  the  Rubjcct  clncc 
Ihc  claiisic^  work  of  Beikclcy.  It  iJlowa,  indeed,  Ihe  poiaibility  of  x  purely  vUual 
development  of  the  space- intuiiJ on  ;  but  at  llie  aaine  time  contends  that  this  would 
not  be  citr  common  space -peiception.  Thi*,  ak  Berkeley  Jirgucd,  and  as  subsequent 
cxpccimentsi  lesearch  on  the  uJiote  seemi  to  confirm,  involve*  co-oidin&tionB  vS 
cxperienceii  of  active  si^'^l  with  tltoie  of  active  touch.  These  co-ordinations  muK 
be  Kuppoitei!  to  have  become  peifectly  orKiniicd  in  the  early  years  of  life.  Ii  may 
be  added  that,  according  to  that  theory  of  evolution  which  admits  of  the  hereditary 
tiaruoniKsion  of  acquired  character,  it  is  highly  probible  that  this  process  of 
organiaation  in  accelerated  by  inherited  ner\'ous  arrangements  repicuntiBg  the 
babitwd  conjunctions  of  cxpciienccs  of  the  child's  ancestors.^ 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  this  Bcrkcleyan  theory  of  vision, 
even  when  thus  modified  by  recent  speculation,  is  only  a  hypothesis.  It  is  still 
maintained  by  .^ome  that  the  eye  is  capable,  without  any  assimance  from  touch,  of 
6iippl>'ing  a  compieic  perception  of  space  in  three  (limen*ionB,  According  to  some, 
as  Siumpf,  and  more  recently  W.  Jameit,  space  is  given  originally  along  with,  or  as 
a  property  of.  the  retinal  sensation,  ocular  movement  serving  meicly  to  subdivide 
and  mcaaufc  (his  bigncas.  Other*,  as  Lotze  and  Wundt,  seem  to  contend  tliat  a 
ptopetly  visual  intuition  ia  dtveloprd  by  means  of  ociilai  movement  and  the  at- 
tendant senxations.  The  tendency  to  resolve  the  space- con KinuxncES  into  motor 
elements  only  is  carried  to  an  extreme  by  Miinsterbeig,  who  denies  that  retinal 
•enaations  have  any  original  local  dilTerenceii,  and  supposes  that  the  perception  of 
locality  arises  through  the  reflex  movements  called  forth  from  the  Hist  by  stimula- 
tion of  diHTeccnt  retinal  elements,  which  movements  serve  to  transpose  Impressions 
^om  these  points  of  the  retina  to  the  yellow  spot.  This  view  is  so  far  empirical  or 
genetic  that  it  supposes  the  space- perception  to  be  acqnired  through  experience  of 
ocnlir  movement.*  At  the  same  time,  it  is  some  way  removed  from  the  empiiiciim 
of  B«fkeley,  which  sees  in  visual  perception  the  inter  pi  eta  I  ion  of  symbols  (■  visual 
langnage')  that  have  acquired  all  their  meanins  thiougb  tbe  complex  expaicnce 
of  tight  and  touch  in  alliance.  This  view  of  teeing  as  having  reference  to  touch 
haa,  in  th«  main,  been  developed  by  English  psychologisls,  though  it  has  received 


I 
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1  A  rough  analogy  is  mggested  by  the  phrase  ■  vkual  symbols '.  Just  as  the 
OK  of  symbols  in  mathematics  and  logic  helps  us  to  reach  ideal  results  which 
only  remotely  represent  actual  facts,  ao  the  addition  of  the  visual  sjinboU  to 
tactual  perception  allows  of  a  kind  of  idealising  of  out  experience  of  active 
touch. 

*On  the  bets  bearing  on  this  view,  see  Appendix  B  giving  the  results  of  experi- 
ments on  those  who  through  congenital  blindness  have  only  come  into  poescasion 
of  sight  after  a  coristdeiahtc  development  of  touch. 

•German  theorisU  on  the  subject  of  space -perception  are  commonly  di«dcd 
into  two  classes;  nativista,  1'./.,  those  who  athrm  the  space-consciouancss  lo  be 
native  or  unacquired ;  and  empiricists,  those  who  derive  It  from  experience.  Wiutdt 
describes  the  view  of  the  tatter  at  the  genetic  01  derivative  tfaeoty. 
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Important  support  (iom  Ocrtnsn  ps>-cbo1oEiEU  and  pbytiologitu,  unong  whom  tbo 
name  o(  HdmliolU  dcscivcs  paitieuliu  nmtion,^ 

5  25.  Perception  of  Colour,  etc.  The  perception  of  colour  as 
a.  quality  in  objects  takes  place  in  close  connexion  with  that  of 
extension.  The  relation  is  similar  to  that  obtaining  between 
tactual  sensation  and  the  movements  by  which  we  explore  and 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  space.  That  is  to  say,  we  leam  to 
project  and  localise  colour  in  this  and  the  other  locality  because 
the  retinal  sensation  of  colour  is  found  to  accompany  and 
depend  on  certain  eye-movements.  The  reference  of  the  colour 
to  a  material  object  involves,  in  addition  to  this,  the  interpre- 
tation of  these  ocular  mov-ements  as  signs  of  arm-movements 
ending  in  contact  and  resistance. 

In  this  objective  projection  or  localisation  of  colour-sensa- 
tions we  include  not  only  the  partial  sensations  answering  to  a 
particular  kind  of  light  stimulus,  but  the  total  sensation  of 
white  light  itself,  in  its  several  distinguishable  intensities.  We 
see  a  mass  of  snow  coloured  white  and  a  cloud  as  gray,  because 
the  sensation  of  light  in  this  case,  just  like  that  of  colour  in  the 
narrow  or  partial  sense,  is  indissolubly  associated  with,  or  taken 
up  into,  the  complex  of  visual  and  tactual  experiences  underlying 
the  visual  perception  of  object.  For  a  like  reason  the  minimum 
of  light  stimulation  coming  from  a  surface  is  not  experienced 
merely  as  a  negation  of  light,  but  is  perceived  as  a  positive 
quality,  viz.,  black.' 

It  may  be  added  that  the  distribution  of  light  and  colour 
over  a  surface  is  a  considerable  aid  to  the  visual  interpretation 

*  On  the  different  viewa  of  the  nature  of  visual  perception,  lee  my  anJde  on 
"Visual  Perception  in  Germany,"  in  Mind,  Hi.  p.  167  ff, ;  </.  Abbot,  S'ghl  atid 
Teiuh  (an  able  sUtcmcnt  of  the  anu-Bcxkdcyan  view);  StutnpC  Urspung  der 
^dMmvoTiUilting :  Janea,  of.  eit.,  iL  cbap.  xx.,  the  fullest  and  ablest  diKUMlon 
of  the  Nuhject  in  the  English  language ;  cf.  also  Wundt,  op.  eit.,  ii.  p.  196  IT. ;  Th. 
Lipps,  (ifundtatiaihtH  dit  SttUnUbent,  cap.  xxiti.,  and  Psythol.  Sluditn,  i. ;  and 
MunRtetberg,  lititrdgt  ttir  taper,  Piytkol.  ii,  p.  rj?  flf.  A  further  account  of  the 
theories  and  of  the  beta  bearing  on  the  point  of  dispute  is  given  below.  Ap- 
pendix B. 

■  The  imprcMion  given  by  a  dead  blsck  nurface  depends  on  the  presence  of  a 
certain  feeble  light  stimulus.  (See  Hclmholtr,  Physiol.  Optik,  p.  iSo  f.)  Even 
daiVne**  itaelf  has  Bomcihing  of  ■  positive  character,  as  may  be  seen  by  contrasting 
the  visual  coruKiounness  when  the  eyes  arc  shut  with  the  auditory  consciousness  in 
perlrct  stillness.  To  speak  of  '  seeing  '  darkness  is  less  paradoxical  tbaa  to  talk  of 
'  bsaitng '  silence. 
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of  object  Thus  the  contrast  of  the  bright  projections  and  the 
dark-shaded  recesses  of  a  common  object  as  a  tree,  the  graduated 
shading  of  a  ball,  the  minute  areas  of  light  and  shade  corres- 
ponding to  the  pitting  of  a  surface  like  that  of  an  orange,  are  all 
valuable  as  indicating  differences  in  the  configuration  or  model- 
ling of  the  object. 

As  is  well  known,  (partial)  colour-sensation  is  highly  vari- 
able. As  we  have  seen,  the  peripheral  poi'tions  of  the  retina 
have  little,  if  any.  colour-discriminaliun.  Hence  it  is  demon- 
strable that  in  tooking  at  a  wide  extent  of  colour,  as  the  blue  of 
the  sky  or  the  sea,  the  impression  varies  at  different  regions  of 
the  field.  Yet  we  see  the  surface  as  of  a  uniform  colour. 
Similarly,  in  the  case  of  the  'local  colouring'  of  a  part  of  an 
object  due  to  reflected  coloured  light,  and  the  yet  more  im- 
portant modifications  of  colour  due  to  distance  and  atmospheric 
causes.  We  habitually  overlook  these  modifications,  and  only 
become  aware  of  them,  if  at  all,  as  the  result  of  a  special 
training,  such  as  the  artist  receives,  involving  a  severe  atten- 
tion to  the  visual  impression  itself  apart  from  its  signification. 
These  facts  arc  psychologically  important  because  they  show 
that  in  our  everyday  perception  the  representative  clement 
plays  a  large  role,  and  tends  when  strongly  excited  to  overpower 
the  presentative.  We  see  the  distant  mountain  &ide  green 
(though  an  artist  would  tell  us  there  is  no  green  in  it)  because 
we  recognise  it  as  a  grass-covered  surface,  and  so  overlook  the 
actual  quality  of  the  sensation.* 

Anothn  mode  of  visna!  pcrccplion  requiring  a  bare  reterefice  i«  that  of  limre. 
It  wa>  fifst  natcd  by  Dove  that  tbitt  tllcct  can  be  obtained  by  combinit'g  stereo, 
■copically  a  retinal  impteuioii,  while,  with  another,  black.  The  perception  of  lastre 
in  nataral  object*  appear  a  alu)  to  involve  a  comliination  of  two  diaHimilar  letina] 
impreKuona.  Thua  the  perception  of  the  glitter  of  a  «hect  of  atill  watcf  or  Otbo 
mirrorini;  aurface  probably  Aepfndu  on  tbe  attempt  to  combine  the  impfcssiona 
received  from  the  mitroc  aiirlace  an4  tbe  miciuied  object.* 

*  The  moM  remarkable  illuitratlon  in  the  apbere  of  ^mA\  perception  of  this 
cficct  of  vivid  representation  ia  the  tilling  out  of  the  area  of  the  field  of  vision 
corresponding  (o  the  'blind  ipot '  of  the  retina.  It  can  be  Bho^vn  by  means  of  a 
simple  experiment  chat  in  every  licld  there  is  a  unall  blank  where,  to  speak  tiuly, 
wc  see  nolhing.  Yet,  under  oidJnaiy  circuniaiancca,  we  arc  not  aware  of  thia  laaiHa, 
Oa  tiic  whulc  subject  itt  the  overpowaing  q(  sensation  by  ima^nation  in  risual 
perception,  tec  my  work,  liluiioni,  especially  p.  B7  ff. 

'  On  the  whole  subject  of  combining  dissimilar  retinal  impreaaiona  in  ataco 
icopic  vision,  sec  Wundi,  op.  cit.,  n.  p.  178  f.,  and  p.  183  ff. 
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5  26.  Visual  Intuition  of  Things.  In  looking  at  an  object,  as 
in  touching  it,  we  apprehend  simultaneously  (or  approximately 
so)  a  whole  group  of  qualities.  These  include  its  degree  of 
brightness  as  a  whole,  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade  of 
its  parts,  its  colour  (and  local  disposition  of  colours),  the  forni 
and  magnitude  of  its  surface,  and  its  solid  shape.  These 
seemingly  immediate  intuitions  involve,  as  we  have  found, 
tactual  as  well  as  visual  elements.  This  complex  of  visual 
and  tactual  elements  may  be  called  the  fundamental  part  of 
our  intuition  of  an  object.  In  looking  at  a  new  object,  as  a 
gem  in  a  cabinet,  we  Instantly  Intuit  or  take  in  this  gioup  of 
qualities,  and  they  constitute  a  considerable  amount  of  know- 
ledge concerning  the  nature  of  the  object  as  a  whole.  In 
proportion  to  the  distinctness  with  which  these  qualities  are 
discriminated  both  severally  and  collectively  as  a  group  will 
be  the  clearness  and  accuracy  of  our  perception  of  the  thing. 

The  recognition  of  any  individual  object,  as  a  particular 
horse,  or  of  one  of  a  class  of  things,  as  oranges,  pre- 
supposes a  repetition  of  this  assemblage  of  qualities.  In  this 
case  the  group  is  not  only  discriminated  but  assimilated  or 
classed.  Thus,  on  seeing  an  orange,  a  child  at  once  'classes' 
the  aggregate  of  qualities  (yellow  colour,  roundness  of  form, 
etc.)  with  like  groups  previously  seen. 

Moreover,  in  thus  classing  a  particular  group  of  tactual 
and  visual  qualities  a  child  will  take  up  and  recognise  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  other  conjoined  qualities.  Thus  in 
recognising  an  object  as  an  orange  he  invests  it  more  or 
less  distinctly  with  a  particular  weight,  temperature,  taste, 
and  smell.  In  this  way  visual  perception  (embodying  im- 
portant tactual  elements)  suffices  for  the  full  apprehension  of 
an  object  clothed  with  its  complete  outfit  of  qualities. 


It  i*  not  mca.nt  thstt  the  wh&te  aggregate  of  (pialitics  will  be  called  up  with 
equal  diRtinctncM.  In  Looking  at  an  orange,  Far  example,  we  ap]>cai  to  tcprcacnt 
h*  tatte  beiier  than  it*  smell,  and  it«  tauch  [degree  of  tonghncM,  hardnc**)  bcttcT 
than  either.  The  leaian  of  this  inequality  hai  already  been  suggrned.  The 
•aiutiontofthe  moie  refined  or  mote  disci  iminati^'o  Knies  uq  (in  gcncial)  more 
'nvtvable'  ('./.,  capable  of  betng  tnoie  dJ»inci1y  t«produced)  than  ihoM  of  ihv 
Wm  refined  tenses ;  and  ihe  facility  of  revival  vaiiee  in  all  cacc»  whh  the  frequency 
of  the  pa«  experience.  We  represent  the  roughncas  of  an  oran^^e't  tatfzcc  better 
than  its  taste  partly  because  taanal  sensationc  aa  a  whole  are  mote  revivaible  tlian 
giutztoiy,  and  partly  bccau&e  the  expeiicncee  of  touching  th«  rough  nurface  of 
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otingct  and  other  objVct*  ^!n  coonexlon  with  Mclng  them)  vastly  gutnumber  the 
uperiencu  of  t^uiirij;  the  ^U. 

S  26a.  Vijual  and  Tiutimt  Affrtkmtlon  of  Rtotity.  The  intuition  of  thing  n 
mateital  object  and  as  s  unity  has  a!icady  been  dealt  with  in  a  mcasuic  undei  tbc 
head  of  Tactual  Perception.  A  word  or  two  here  by  v-ay  o(  Eupplcmeniing  ihis 
account  of  the  Bobjccc  must  eufEcc. 

Sincci  as  we  have  se«n,  material  ([uality  or  subfitance  Ei  givta  by  active  touch 
only,  it  follows  that  seeing  an  objtet  is  the  TeiAsialemcnt  along  with  the  visual 
complen  of  the  corrciponding  tactual  complci.  The  exact  carrying  001  of  this 
process  implies  the  perfect  co-oidination  of  tbc  visual  and  the  tactual  space-scheme. 
That  is  to  uy,  the  visual  impression  niuit  be  localised  in  the  rci[ion  of  visual  space 
ei>rTetponding  to  thai  of  tactual  space  wheie  it  could  at  this  instant  be  touched  and 
known  to  be  TcsiatanL  Such  co-oidination  of  the  two  tpacc-achemes  or  maps  goes 
on  according  to  the  above  theory  by  help  of  innumerable  simultaneous  experiences 
of  concuricnl  and  symmetrical  movement*  of  the  eyes  and  arms  when  we  are 
looking;  acid  touching  objects.  In  this  way  the  visual  impression  comes  to  be 
embedded,  so  to  speak,  in  the  represented  sen »AUon- complex  which  gives  the  know- 
IcdRc  al  re»iiitirig  thing  or  ob)ecl.  Wo  see  a  coloured  body  bccxuM  the  vinual 
impreiwioa  supplies  m.iiks  by  which  we  know  that  aim-movement  (with  or  without 
locomotion)  in  a  definite  direction  and  of  a  paiticulor  lange  would,  at  this  instant, 
bs  attended  by  the  experience  of  contact  and  resistance.' 

A  word  may  be  added  on  that  intuition  of  the  whole  object  a*  concrete  thing, 
orange,  bell,  or  what  not,  which,  though  obiaJnable  through  tactual  perception,  is 
normally  reached  throui;h  si)jht.  This  implies  a  fiim  association  of  the  several 
cxpciiences  gained  from  the  object  hy  the  diUerent  senses,  luid  a  dear  recognition 
of  the  time  and  space- relations  among  these.  Thus  a  child  sees  it  is  the  watch 
ticking  because,  as  will  be  shown,  he  n  able  to  localise  the  sound,  roughly  at  least, 
in  the  direction  in  which  he  sees  the  object.  And  this  is  greatly  aided  by  such 
cxpeiicnces  as  moving  the  watch  to  the  ear  and  noting  the  inctcaie  of  the  sound 
resulting.  In  like  manner,  when  he  looks  at  a  bit  of  sugar  and  recognises  it  is  a 
ftwe«t  substance,  it  is  because  his  experience  has  taught  him  that  ceitain  movements 
ofthelia.nd  (accompanied  by  the  icsiMant  contact  which  gives  the  tactual  apprc- 
hensiun  of  thing)  would  end  in  a  taste  of  its  aueetncss.  Since,  moieover,  these 
several  experiences  are  imetchangeable ;  since  tlie  child  can,  for  example,  go 
indifTcrcntly  from  seeing  to  tasting,  or  from  tasting  to  seeing,  there  arise*  gradually 
the  knowledge  of  the  corresponding  qualities  u  coexistent,  that  is,  existing 
together  in  wba.t  wc  call  an  object. 

I  27.  Identifying  Ohjects.  The  visual  rect^^nition  of  a  thing 
as  identical  with  something  previously  perceived  takes  place 
by  help  of  the  idea  of  persistence  already  dealt  with.  Since 
things  vary  greatly  at  different  times  in  their  appearance  to 
the  eye,  it  follows  that  visual  recognition  involves  the  germ  of 
a  higher  intellectual  process,  namely,  the  comparison  of  succes- 
sive impressions  and  the  detection  of  similarity  amid  diversity 


^  On  the  co-ordination  of  the  several  sensc^spaces.  Ke  Jame*,  ef,  «(„  li,  p. 
161  tL 
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or  change.  Thus  a  child  learns  to  recognise  his  hat,  or  his 
dog.  at  difTerent  distances  and  under  different  Lights  (in  bright 
sunlight,  evening  dusk,  etc.).  hy  discounting  a  certain  amount 
of  dissimilarity.  Of  these  charges  of  aspect  one  of  the  most 
important  is  that  due  to  the  position  of  the  object  in  relation 
to  the  spectator.  The  difference  of  impression  in  looking  at 
a  hat '  end  on '  or  foreshortened  and  from  the  side,  or  in  having 
a  front  and  side  view  of  a  face,  is  considerable.  Children  require 
a  certain  amount  of  experience  and  practice  before  they  recog- 
nise an  object  amid  such  varying  aspects.  Other  changes  are 
those  which  take  place  in  the  objects  themselves,  such  as 
alterations  of  form  due  to  accident  as  in  compression,  or  to 
alterations  in  the  position  of  parts  due  to  movements,  as  in 
tho  changing  positions  of  animals,  and  lastly  the  important 
changes  of  magnitude  and  form  due  to  growth.  It  is  not 
surprising,  then,  that  the  clear  recognition  of  the  identity  of 
indindual  objects  belongs  to  a  comparatively  late  period  of 
child  !ife.» 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  identification  of  objects 
is  greatly  aided  by  the  social  environment  and  by  language. 
A  child  learns  to  perceive  and  recognise  objects  in  association 
with  others.  From  the  first  the  mother  or  nurse  is  pointing 
out  objects  to  him  ;  describing  their  characteristics,  and  naming 
them.  By  these  interchanges  of  impressions  and  this  social 
guidance  he  learns  that  others  see  things  as  he  sees  them,  that 
external  things  arc  common  objects  of  perception.  And  by 
hearing  them  again  and  again  called  by  the  same  name  he 
learns  more  quickly  to  regard  them  as  tlie  same.' 

The  process  of  constructing  percepts  of  things  just  de- 
scribed is  veiy  imperfect  at  the  beginning  of  life,  and  only 
attains  to  exactness  %vith  experience  and  education.  As  already 
pointed  out,  children  first  learn  to  interpret  the  visual  signs 
of  distance,  solidity,  and  real  magnitude  after  a  certain  de- 

I  The  recognition  bjr  th«  eye  of  S  particular  stitiRUnee,  as  wood,  iron,  oc  glax, 
UIottTMet  the  Mnie  process.  The  similaiities  of  coloui,  texture,  and  lustce  are 
iktecicd  Biniil  difTeiences  of  form.  The  asiimlUtion  of  vcty  aniike  thinjpi,  u 
nviftet,  giapes.  etc.,  under  the  head  of  a  wide  daM  of  objects,  fruiu,  involvH  a 
higher  exocite  of  the  uaimlUiive  function  to  be  illustrated  fay-and-by. 

'  On  the  cfTcct  of  a  coinmon  language  in  bringing  about  a  uniformity  of  tndivi. 
dual  peitepiion,  u«  nihq  excellent  obseivatione  by  Ur.  Venn,  Em^ncai  Logic,  p. 
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velopment  of  experience.  Similarly  with  respect  to  the  signs 
of  smoothness  sind  roughness.  The  integration  of  sense-experi- 
ences  into  intuitions  of  concrete  objects  presupposes  a  full 
examination  of  these  by  the  several  senses.  To  this  it  may  be 
added  that  the  development  of  these  into  clear  and  distinct 
intuitions  of  individual  things  is  effected  by  the  improvement  of 
discriminative  attention  to  the  less  obtrusive  distinguishing 
features. 

§  28.  KnowUdge  of  Bodily  Organism.  It  was  pointed  out 
above  that  the  tactual  perception  of  external  objects  goes  on 
in  close  connexion  with  that  of  the  bodily  organism.  It  is 
only  as  the  child  learns  to  localise  its  dermal  sensations  in 
this  and  that  part  of  the  trunk,  or  of  the  limb,  that  a 
complete  tactual  apprehension  of  extended  surface  becomes 
possible.  We  have  now  lo  look  at  this  process  of  localisation 
as  an  element^  and  a  principal  element  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
body. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  (hat  the  cliild's  first  bodily 
sensations  are  definitely  localised.  Whatever  the  vague  '  local ' 
dincrences  that  mark  olf  the  sensations  arising  in  different 
regions  of  the  body  and  connected  with  the  distinctness  of 
the  nerve-fibres,  these  would  convey  no  knowledge  of  locality 
at  first.  A  baby  pricked  in  a  particular  area  of  the  trunk 
makes  no  attempt  to  reach  this  with  its  hand.  Localisation 
comes  gradually  by  help  of  the  exploring  movements  already 
discussed.  The  fact  that  the  child's  own  body  is  always  pre- 
sent to  its  moving  tactile  organ  would  in  itself  favour  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  of  its  surface.  But  there  is  a  more 
important  reason.  When  the  child  touches  and  holds  his  foot 
he  producer,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  aifcrs  scnsattvH  in 
that  part.  Thus,  by  taking  a  cold  foot  in  his  hand  he  warms 
it.  Dy  rubbing  a  paii  of  the  skin  that  itches  he  soothes  the 
part.  With  these  beneficial  results  must  be  taken  baneful  ones, 
as  when  by  accident  he  knocks  his  head  with  his  fist.  Such 
experiences  would  necessarily  lead  to  the  reference  of  all  sensa- 
tions of  a  particular  original  local  colouring  to  a  definite  region 
of  the  bodily  surface.  Jn  other  words,  bodily  sensations  would 
be  projected  to  the  points  corresponding  to  the  peripheral 
extremities  of  the  corresponding  nerve-fibres.  The  child  would 
learn  to  say  the  sensation  is  in  my  finger,  in  my  head,  and  so 
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forth,  just  because  experience  has  taug:ht  it  that  sensations 
having  the  particular  original  colouring  can  be  excited  and 
modified  by  action  of  the  tactual  organ  on  that  part  of  the 
skin. 

This  purely  tactual  localisation  would  be  supplemented  by 
a  visual  localisation.  A  child  can  see  a  good  portion  of  the 
surface  of  its  body,  and  the  direct  visual  perception  is  later 
on  eked  out  by  the  help  of  mirrors.  In  this  way  the  body 
comes  as  an  object  within  the  changing  field  of  vision,  and 
a  visual  map  of  its  surface  is  developed  in  addition  to, 
and  close  connexion  with,  the  tactual  map.  Thus,  when 
the  hand  is  moved  to  the  toe  the  movement  is  followed 
by  the  eye,  and  in  this  way  the  toe  is  localised  in  corres- 
ponding regions  of  the  tactual  and  the  visual  space- 
scheme.  Sight  would  further  assist  in  the  development  of 
this  localisation  of  bodily  sensation  by  showing  the  locality  of 
a  foreign  body  that  was  acting  agreeably  or  disagreeably  on  the 
skin. 

The  imperfect  localisation  of  internal  bodily  sensations,  as 
those  of  the  viscera,  depends  on  the  same  principle.  These  parts 
are  of  course  excluded  from  sight,  and  are  not  directly  accessible 
to  touch.  But  by  pressures  on  the  surface  of  the  body  wc  arc 
able  indirectly  to  act  upon  and  modify  the  sensations.  In  this 
way  children  come  in  time  to  refer  pains  to  more  or  less  de- 
finitely apprehended  regions  of  the  organism.  Tliis  knowledge 
is  later  on  supplemented  in  the  case  of  educated  persons  by  a 
scientific  study  of  the  bodily  organs  and  their  local  arrange- 
ments. 


The  tnith  expounded  above  that  our  ability  to  IncalSoe  ft  nniatlon  on  Um 
■urbce  of  the  body  dependx  on  the  tactual  and  visual  CKplorinj;  ot  this  luiCaco  la 
■hown  tn  a  tttiikirg  manner  in  the  illuKioni  of  thoM  who  have  had  a  limb  ampu- 
tated. When  the  truncated  nerve  i^  cxciied,  and  n  correiipandtng  lensalion  occiirn^ 
tht  patient  instantly  refers  il  to  the  exiicmity  of  the  limb  a*  before.  ThuR  the  man 
who  has  Ion  a  leg  uill  localises  certain  sensations  in  his  "  toe  ".  This  tendency  to 
project  sensations  to  the  periphery,  vvhalewr  the  region  of  the  nerve  acted  upon  by 
the  stimalus,  has  been  tpoltcn  of  as  the  Law  of  Eccentricity,  and  has  been  recaided 
by  many  as  inatinctivc.  But  the  tendency  is  fully  explained  as  the  product  ol 
cxpcitcncc  and  association.  It  >■  evident  that  under  normal  ciccoinilanco  we  only 
have  a  skin'ScnssUon  when  the  petiphcra]  cxticniity  of  the  nerve  (end-organ}  is 
atimulaied;  that  is  to  say,  when  some  portion  of  the  bodily  sur&ce  ateeuihU  to 
louck  (or  to  touch  and  sight  conjointly)  is  acted  upon.  Hence  ue  learn  10 
localise  a  senAiUion   at  the  peripheral  point  of  its  origin.      This  dependence  is 


of  the  localisation  of  jntcnul  "organic 


8  Self.  To  a  child  his  own  body, 
tttadly  sod  visnaUy  explored  like  other  objects,  is 
off  froa  tbese  by  the  fact  that  it  is  connected  in  a 
ly  vid)  his  conscious  life,  and  more  particularly  his 
.  of  plffamrr  aod  pain.  The  experience  of  touching  bis 
villi  has  hand  diflen  Croro  that  of  touching  a  foreign  body 
feff  Ih*  •U^mporta.nt  adjunct  to  tlie  sensation  in  the  touching 
kftD^  of  a  sensation  in  the  touched  foot.  The  contact  of  a  soft 
vragieeabfe.  or  of  a  hard  and  painful  substance  with  the  skin 
SooD  c«n<$  to  be  recognised  as  the  direct  cause  of  a  pleasurable 
pftiikful  sensation.  Our  earliest  pleasures  and  pains  axe 
Iwptljr  made  up  of  bodily  feelings.  And  these,  whether  due  to 
rxteraal  agencies  (as  a  blow  or  caress),  or  to  internal  changes 
^f^..  in  the  circulation  or  temperature),  are  always  found  to  be 
C«KUiected  with  some  part  of  the  organism.  Hence  wc  all 
CPRtC  to  regard  the  body  as  a  portion  of  ourself,  and  in  early  life 
|MX)bably  it  makes  up  the  chief  part  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
•scH". 

The  child  has  little  power  of  abstraction  and  cannot  there' 

Ion  turn  his  attention  inward  or  refieci  on  his  own  thoughts 

Md  feelings.     Hence  the  antithesis  of  self  and  not-self,  the 

'IaMIMI   mind   and   external   things,  as  the  philosopher  con- 

«iw»  of  it,  is  imperfectly  developed  in  the  first  years  of  life. 

The  rccojiinition  of  things  as  detached  from  self,  so  far  as  a 

child  attains  to  this  knowledge  at  all,  seems  to  imply  merely 

VXMnuitity    to    the    ever-present,    relatively-unchanging,    and 

futtm  qnrtnvTd  bodily  organism.'    A  knowledge  of  objects  as 

:fatJ>pwdcnt  of  percipient  mind  only  grows  clear  later,  in  con- 

kvtxiuQ  with  ihc  growth  of  the  idea  of  their  permanence^  as  also 


I  ftpr  a  fttUf  MMOfit  eC  fiJse  localUatianm  kc  mr  woch,  JtlunoHt,  p.  5g,  ci 
M\  An  ianniting  Miminaryor  Ihe  pioccu  or  localising  •entationii  i>  given  by 
II,  TstM  hi  hi>  volume  0»  SttUiiigtiutt  put  it.  book  ii.  chap.  ia.  •cctioa  i.  ajid 

%lKlihilCaMor>n  ola*  tht*  fderence  to  the  bodily  orf{anism  is  alwayv  present. 
flN  vny  VwA  ' HMraAlity,'  implying  relation  m  i^ik**,  poim*  lo  this.  The  mo«t 
ifeMMH  af  fMMtfibtn  twvei  iocceedK  altogether  in  piojiccting  hit  gwn  body  into 
t|MWMMdlwMMit*|>U(ting  it  u  a  |>ait  of  the  notsclt 
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that  of  the  higher  reflective  consciousness  of  self  to  be  spoken 
of  by-and-by,* 

(c)  AUDITORY  PERCEPTION. 

§  29.  space -percepUon:  (a)  Gentzh  of  Aural  Space^conscious- 
neis.  As  has  been  obsen'ed  above,  the  ear  falls  far  below  the 
hand  and  the  eye  as  an  organ  of  space-perception.  Its  want  of 
a  mosaic-like  sensitive  surface  and  of  a  muscular  apparatus, 
such  as  exist  in  the  case  of  the  two  other  organs,  prevents  the 
development  of  a  space-consciousness  comparable  to  theirs  in 
directness,  completeness,  and  Bocness  of  discrimination.  Never- 
theless, the  ear  is  not  wholly  without  an  apparatus  capable  of 
developing  space-distinctions,  and  recent  research  has  tended 
to  emphasise  the  independent  power  of  this  sense  in  acquiring 
a  space-perception. 

We  distinguish  sounds  as  to  their  direction,  relatively  to 
one  another  and  to  ourselves,  and  also  as  to  their  distance  from 
us.  With  respect  to  direction,  common  experience  tells  us  that 
we  distinguish  a  sound  to  the  left  from  one  to  the  right  better 
than  a  sound  immediately  in  front  of  us  from  one  behind  us. 
According  to  the  cuiTent  supposition,  it  is  mainly,  if  not  ex- 
clusivcly,  the  difference  in  the  intensity  of  the  impressions 
received  by  the  two  cars  which  determines  the  sense  or  judg- 
ment of  direction.  Recent  research  has,  however,  shown  that 
this  is  not  the  only  factor  in  our  judgment.  It  is,  indeed, 
ascertained  that  the  two  cars  normally  co-operate,  that  hearing 
is  binaural  just  as  seeing  is  binocular,  and  that  when  one  car 
is  stopped  not  only  does  a  sound  in  front  appear  to  shift  towards 
the  direction  of  the  other  ear,  but  that  the  discrimination  of 
direction  for  sounds  opposite  the  open  ear  falls  off  materially. 
At   the  same  time  it  seems  to  be  established  that  a  sub- 

^  This  tiuth  is  rightly  apprc>iend«d  by  lh«  Poet  Laureate  in  the  lioet  t^ 
"  The  baby  new  to  earth  and  shy, 
What  time  hi»  icnilcr  palm  is  prest 
AgaLnit  the  ciiclc  of  the  breast, 
Maa  ttcvQ  thought  that  *  this  ia  I '; 
But  ai  he  grows  he  galheie  much. 
And  leains  the  um  of '  I'  and  *  mv,' 
And  find*  '  I  am  not  what  1  see. 
And  oUici  than  tbc  things  I  touch '." 

— (/«  Mtmoriam,  XUV.) 
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coDscioas  canipanson  of  the  impressions  of  the  two  can  is 
ciot»  in  many  cases  at  leasts  the  main  factor  in  the  auditory 
judgment  of  direction. 

Tint  dw  t««  «sre  UM^pente  and  tbar  imprcBuionii  coalesce  is  shown  in  th« 
Act  thai  if  mo  Roaids  of  equal  inienMty  are  simultaneously  excited  in  the  ivro 
on  tlH  bnfnaaitMm  civ«  riw  to  a  pcrccpiion  of  b  (ingle  Bound  which  is  localiicd 
fa  Ao  *vB^tan  pliw,'  t'-f^  the  vertical  plane  dividing  the  bead  into  two  tym* 
■tfrkal  faihrta.  The  tccrat  caiefully-planned  invcttigaiions  of  MunttccberK  inio 
tbtMi^diMnmination  of  direction  go  to  &how  that  ihis  is  very  unequal  for  different 
pninf.  Thus,  in  i  huritontal  plaiifi  tunning  through  both  ears,  it  in  greatest  {tliat 
itk  the  souUleci  change  of  direction  is  detected)  immediately  in  front,  and  blls  off 
•s  w«  movt  away  from  this  point,  being  at  its  minimum  At  a  point  immediately 
behind  the  bead.  Since,  moreover,  this  discrimination  ts  particularly  high  for 
poinu  in  the  median  plane,  that  is  to  say,  the  plane  in  which  the  intensities  of  the 
tviv  xuial  tmpTcaaions  remain  the  same,  it  seems  cerlAin  that  the  perception  of 
dit«ction  doe«  not  depend  exclusively  at  tea«t  on  the  diMimilarity  of  the  two  aural 
bnprceswn*.' 

It  remains  to  inquire  by  what  means  this  discrimination  of 
sound-direction  is  possible.  According  to  Preyer  and  Mtlnster- 
berg  this  takes  place  by  help  of  the  semi-circular  canals  of  the 
ear.  These,  as  pointed  out  above,  being  situated  in  three  diffe- 
rent planes  at  right  angles  one  to  another,  it  would  follow  that 
a  difference  in  the  direction  of  the  entering  series  of  air-vibrations 
would  inx-olve  as  its  effect  a  change  in  the  nlattve  intensity  of 
stimulation  of  the  three  sets  of  ner\'e-fibrc  located  in  the  three 
canala.  And  such  a  change  in  the  proportionate  excitation  of 
the  nerve-fi laments  would  probably  modify  the  resulting  sensa- 
tion, agreeably  to  tlie  general  assumption  that  the  like  stimu- 
lation of  di£ferent  nerve-elements  is  attended  %\'ith  a  psychical 
difference. 

It  may  be  added  that  though,  in  the  case  of  man,  the  ears 
ara  immobile  organs,  this  want  of  movement  is  to  a  certain 
extent  made  good  by  the  rotatory  movements  of  the  head. 
In  these  we  possess  the  necessary  material  for  a  rudimentary 
Bpace-consciousnesa.  The  most  important  movements  here 
are  those  which  bring  the  front  of  the  head  opposite  the 
direction  of  the  sound,  as  when  we  turn  the  head  to  the 

*  For  an  tccouni  of  Mbnatefherg's  experiment*,  see  hi«  Btitragt  aur  txp. 
ftjtk.  iL  p,  SIS  ^'  V****  '^"'^  ^'^  ™^^  recently  tested  the  discrimination  of 
ditvctton •changes  in  Che  median  plane  when  the  tu-o  aural  sensations  remain  equal 
hk  Inlenalty,  and  find*  it  %«ry  imperfect  save  under  particular  conditions.  {Vtbrr 
Am  S*^ni**n  dtr  SthallrUktung,  Zeitukrifi ftir  PtyehoUigit,  band  i.  p.  135  ft.) 
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right  on  hearing  a  sound  coming  from  that  direction.     The 

importance  of  seeing  the  object  that  emits  the  sound  would 
serve  to  develop  an  impulse  to  carry  out  the  required  head- 
movement,  an  impulse  which,  as  we  see,  begins  to  show  itself 
in  the  first  weeks  of  life.'  These  movements  plainly  resemble 
the  system  of  ocular  movements  by  which  wc  transfer  all 
impressions  received  by  a  side-region  of  the  retina  to  the 
central  yellow  spot.  If,  then,  wc  suppose  that  the  muscular 
sensations  attending  the  movements  of  the  head  come  lo  be 
firmly  associated  with  the  corresponding  differences  in  the 
^Auditory  sensations  already  referred  to,  and  analogous  to  the 
Mifferences  of  '  local  colouring  '  in  the  several  retinal  sensations,, 
wc  may  understand  how,  through  the  sense  of  hearing  alone, 
we  come  to  acquire  a  certain  rudimentary  apprehension  of 
space  under  the  form  of  (absolute)  direction  and  difference 
of  direction. 

The  %htrre  hypoihetl»l  eiiplanition  of  the  facta  of  the  ear's  dlBcdtninilion  ot 
direction  foliovt-n  that  of  MunMcrb«rg  so  fAr  ;ts  to  fnal;e  ttie  imjxefitions  iccdved  by 
the  ncrvc-lilAfncnts  of  the  eemi-ciiculaf  csn&ls  a  tnAin  element  in  the  Judgment. 
Tbat  the  ftcini.circulaf  canals  play  a  part  in  oaf  apace-consciousncM  bo  fax  aa  u^j 
■ubierve  those  aub-conicioua  mutcular  adjuiitmcnts  which  we  call  equilibiation  or  ' 
balancing  of  the  body  is  highly  probable.     This  seem*  to  be  inleiriible  fi:onn  the 
_  Act  that  a  penon  lying  flat  and  at  rest  on  a  horizontal  table  with  e)»  «hut  knowa 
the  table  ic  luincd.    At  the  same  time,  oui  knowledge  of  the  functionn  of 
IjQicse  canals  is  fv  from  being  pcifecily  undetatood.*     It  Is  to  be  added  that 
jUGnitcrbcrE  suppoeea  the  itiinulaiion  of  the  canal  nerve -filaments  to  call  forth 
|3iead ■movements  leAcxly,  and  without  giving  rise  to  aertHationa  at  all,  appaiently 
'tiuough  the  Bub-coiticaJ  path  of  connexion  provided  by  the  GctcbcUum. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  outer  ear  or  shell  is  known  to 
assist  in  the  judgment  of  direction.  This  is  proved  by  the 
interesting  experiment  of  Weber,  that  if  the  natural  shell  be 
bound  down  on  the  bead,  and  an  artificial  one  placed  in  front 
of  the  meatus,  sounds  will  appear  to  come  from  behind.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  service  rendered  by  the  shell  is 
due  to  the  stimulation  by  the  air-waves  of  nerves  of  touch  oa 
the  surface  of  the  ear.  Recent  experiment,  however,  suggests^ 
that  the  function  'of  this  part  may  he  confined  to  modifying  in 


'  The  tvtiex,  however,  U  far  fiora  perfect  at  birth.  Prej-er  first  noticed  a  move, 
ment  of  lii»  child's  head  in  the  diiection  of  a  aound  ttt  the  eleventh  week.  (Se«  /><« 
Suit  ilti  Kmdet,  p.  54.) 

=  See  above,  p.  114.    C/.  Foster,  TextBo«k  »f  Physiotoey,  pt.  iii.  p.  loia. 
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some  ^vay  the  direction  of  the  entering  air-waves,  and  50  the 
properly  aural  sensations.* 

There  is  some  reason,  moreover,  lo  suppose  that  tlie  car 
furnishes  mod iBcat ions  of  sensation  by  which  differences  of 
distance  in  the  sounding  body  are  apprehended.  In  the  varj-ing 
intensity  of  sound  with  var>-ing  distance,  we  have,  it  is  evident, 
an  analogue  of  the  differences  of  apparent  magnitude  and  bright- 
ness  of  visible  objects  under  like  circumstances.  It  is  infemble 
also  that,  owing  to  the  dropping  out  of  the  weaker  partial  tones 
as  distance  increases,  sounds  alter  in  timbre  as  they  recede  from 
the  car.  Recent  researches  appear  to  suggest  that  there  are 
other  data  (the  nature  of  which  is  not  yet  understood)  by  he]p 
of  which  variation  of  distance  is  apprehended  by  the  ear,' 

(fr)  Co-ordination  0/  Aural  and  Exira-aural  Facion.  While 
the  sense  of  hearing  thus  probably  develops  a  certain 
space-perception  of  its  own,  this  is  at  best  inchoate  and 
fragmentary.  The  ear^s  sense  of  direction  in  relation  to  the 
hearer  involves,  like  that  of  the  eye,  a  reference  to  arm- 
movement  and  touch.  We  are  all  aware,  indeed,  in  carrj-ing 
out  such  imperfect  localisations  of  sound  as  we  are  able,  that 
we  project  them  into  a  space  which  wc  have  come  to  know  by 
touch  and  sight.* 

This  is  further  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  car  by  itself 
would  develop  no  direct  perception  of  distance.  Whatever  the 
data  supplied  by  aural  sensations  for  estimating  distance,  it 
seems  certain  that  in  the  resulting  judgment  there  is  always  a 
process  of  inference  from  past  experience.  Thus,  we  learn  that 
sounds  diminish  in  intensity  as  their  source  recedes,  and  hence 
we  come  to  associate  low  intensity  with  distance.    This  is  seen 


>  On  the  whole  quMlion  or  the  p*>'«Iio -pity ileal  piocess  In  th«  car't  perception 
of  direction,  CM  Wundt,0^.cr/.,>i.  p.  So  fT. ;  and  MUn&LerbcrK,  «/*.  n'f.,  ii.  pp.  181-316. 
On  the  ipKial  pari  played  by  the  ilietl,  (/.  Wundi,  p.  81 ;  and  Mtin&ieiberg,  p.  233. 

*  This  it  the  cortcluiion  readied  by  Von  Krirs  at  the  result  ofcettain  expeitrrMnts. 
"  The  perception  of  distance  (he  writci)  iit  Car  mote  perfect  than  one  wguld  expect  by 
netting  out  with  the  piesuppoiidon  that  it  tesCB  on  inferencei  from  the  intensity  and 
timbre  of  the  wund.  and  that  coniteiiuently  an  acettrate  judgmeitt  of  distance  is  only 
possible  in  (he  cax  of  a  prcviouslv  known  EOund<»timaltis."  {Zeiltchrift/iir  Piyckal. 
bd.  i.p.  346I:) 

*  Thia  uccni  implied  in  MUnfttciberK'a  theory  that  the  stimiilation  of  the  Rla- 
menis  of  the  canal*  excite*  movcmcntB  tending  to  briiifi  the  ditection  of  the  sound 
into  the  median  plane  of  the  head  opposite  to  the  line  of  viiiotL 
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in  the  fact  that  by  dosing  the  ears  with  the  fingers  we  seem  to 
send  sounds  further  away.  In  the  case  of  familiar  sounds,  as  the 
ticking  of  a  clock,  we  can,  after  a  certain  amount  of  experience, 
very  roughly  estimate  its  distance  by  this  means.  That  this 
presupposes  experience  is  seen  in  the  ease  with  which  wc  can 
in  play  deceive  children  as  to  the  distance  of  our  voice  from 
them;^  and  that  it  remains  very  rough  is  illustrated  in  the 
illusions  of  the  ventriloquist,  in  our  tendency  to  regard  a  faint 
sound  close  to  the  ear  as  a  loud  sound  coming  from  a  distance, 
and  so  forth. 

We  may  say,  then,  that  the  projection  of  aural  sensations  to 
[Certain  points  of  extra-organic  space  is  an  indirect  mode  of 
perception.  In  the  case  of  seeing  the  muscular  sensations  of 
convergence,  etc.,  when  their  tactual  significance  is  thoroughly 
incorporated,  supply  us  with  an  apparently  direct  perception. 
But  in  that  of  hearing  the  paucity  and  crudity  of  the  aural  data, 
and  the  absence  of  a  finely  graduated  system  of  movements  such 
as  we  have  in  the  case  of  sight,  render  the  perception  palpably 
vague  and  indirect  or  inferential. 

§  30.  Perception  of  Time:  (a)  Apprehension  of  Sound  series. 
While  hearing  thus  gives  us  comparatively  little  knowledge  of 
space,  it  yields  a  verj-  exact  perception  of  time-relations.  By 
this  is  meant  the  approximately  direct  apprehension  of  the 
order  of  succession,  and  of  the  rapidity  of  succession  or  dura- 
tion of  sounds.  Thus  wc  perceive  the  sequence  of,  and  estimate 
the  interval  between,  two  clicks  of  4  clock,  and  the  duration  of 
a  musical  tone. 

Since  the  impressions  whose  time-relations  are  thus  appre- 
hended actually  succeed  one  another  in  time,  it  is  obvious  that 
our  perception  of  succession,  etc,  implies  a  certain  persistence 
of  the  succeerfing  impressions  in  a  weaker  form,  so  that  they 
may  co-exist  and  be  related  to  one  another  in  one  unifying  act 
of  perception.  Our  so-called  perception  of  time,  as  we  shall  see 
by-and-by,  always  involves  at  least  a  rudimentary  process  of 
retrospection  and  representation  of  impressions  which  are 
already  past. 

The  newer  experimental  psychologj'  has  occupied  itself  much 
with  measuring  our  sense  or  perception  of  time  (Zeitsinn),  and 


•  Sec  Pere«,  Finl  Thru  Ytart  of  Childkaod,  p.  aj* 


Uidf  carried  out  in  relation  to 
e  of  nqniry  has  already  yielded 
ewka.    A  reference  to  some  of 
*w>|Jr.le  this  brief  account  of  the 


^dL 


IL  Aese  e^wriments  have  shown  that  the 

wmttt  is  a  time-perception,  that  is  as  a 

,  finits.     Thus  the  two  sounds  must  be 

MWtbcr  by  a  certain  interval.     According 

clicks  of  a  Sa\ait's  wheel  are  appre- 

wbea  the  interval  is  reduced  to  one  five- 

,ot  asrcood.'    At  the  other  extreme  we  find  that  if 

ftuurml  ii  inrrrti"'  to  four  seconds  it  becomes  impossible 

■Mt  tkrm  as  members  of  a  series.' 

nun.  1  ■nr**^''  of  inquiries  have  been  carried  out  into  the 
«t  Ais  petception  of  succession,  or  serial  integration  of 
h«  thut  is.  the  number  of  impressions  of  sound  that  can  be 
into  one  series.  It  is  found  that  this  depends  in 
tte  inlefNal  between  two  successive  sounds,  the  most 
one  being  from  '3  to  'iS  seconds.  Under  these 
a  series  of  eight  or  more  sounds  can  be  grouped 
ttSMAaccws-  If*  however,  as  almost  certainly  happens,  there 
^yoiK  plftcc  an  inx-oluntary  rhythmical  arrangement  of  the 
«MMi)«  the  whole  series  being  compounded  out  of  periodic 
wA  itfiiwirm  a  much  larger  number  can  be  thus  integrated. 
j^g,amtil^  to  one  experimenter  as  many  as  forty  sounds  will 
1^  MW^^  *s  constituents  of  a  single  serial  whole,  provided 
^liljf  «ra  Uww  rhythmically  grouped  in  periodically  recurring 

^  itmninmimt  of  Time-interval  bctwem  Sounds.      Lastly, 
■Mjrbc  made  to  the  experimental  inquin,-  how  far  we 
jhe  precise  interval  between  two  sounds,  and  how 


«\tM^  dWriMkiadao  «f  laccvMion  is  leu  dclicue,  two  eucccMtve  spaiks 
te^  i*»  tiiHW  ilKtlflltohl^  when  ihe  interval  is  reduced  lo  0*044  tcconds. 

*9n  WWi*^  "f*  "*■•  *'■  r-  33' ;  alw  W.  JamcB,  PrinnfUt  0/  Psythttlogy,  i, 
■^  Vl^^  t  ^  ^  »'«*WW  *B  i**^^  *^  analogy  between  these  lowex  and  up[>cr  limits 
^  ^  vtmJ  >m(n**»ii  of  lound,  and  the  tou'cr  and  upper  limits  of  lapidity  of 
^gi^^n)«i««itk*«Ml»<fwMnd-ttneation8.     {Cf.  above,  p.  iii.) 

« !b«  ^^aii^  4^  «!.,  n.  149 :  Didie,  PhUoufkiteJu  SIuJum,  U.  p.  36%.    Swb 
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this  power  varies  as  the  interval  is  lenffthened  or  shortened. 
It  seems  to  be  ascertained  that  the  measurement  is  most  exact 
when  the  interval  is  a  small  one,  this  favoured  interval  vary- 
ing, according  to  different  observers,  {rom  about  '4  to  1*25 
seconds. 


The  aim  of  (heie  U«t  expetlmenti  U  to  get  the  sabjecl  to  consUact  ft  ucoad 
time* interval  equal  to  a  fpven  nxandud  one,  aiid  to  compare  llic  criOM  made  an  tlw 
tntei \'at  is  incrcaBcd.  In  this  way  the  point  of  nicest  a]>prcciatton,  oi '  ibe  inlerral 
of  least  eiror,'  is  aitceitaincd.  Below  thin  poiiU  Ibe  interval  i»  made  too  large, 
above  it,  too  Mmall,  Lata  TMcaich  tends  to  show,  however,  that  beyond  this 
interval  of  least  error  the  exactness  of  perception  pciiodically  declines  and  rises 
again.  Tha  explanation  of  the  facts  it  not  quite  cleat.  ThQ  leseaicheB  of 
Miinueiberg,  ho<ncvet,  make  it  probable  (hat  in  citiiniaiing  time-inteival  we  uoe 
H  pqrchical  material  the  muitcular  Benaationa  that  accompany  the  attitude  ol 
Ucendant  expectancy.  These  Bcnsacions  involve  the  vatyictg  tension  of  the  muscles 
generally,  and  more  panicularly  the  alternating  phases  of  tension  and  relaxation 
of  the  respiratory  muscles.  The  influence  of  these  last  is  Interciitingly  illumrated  in 
the  fact  that  the  comparison  of  interval  wu  much  more  exact  where  the  beginning 
and  end  in  each  case  ^nchioniscd  with  the  same  tcspiraiory  phoM.' 

The  nice  appreciation  of  time-relations  in  the  case  of  the 
ear  is  of  great  practical  consequence.  Thus  it  is  e%*ident  that 
the  rapid  and  easy  apprehension  of  spoken  language  depends  on 
an  accurate  perception  of  the  order  of  succession  of  the  sounds, 
and  a  ready  combination  of  the  members  of  a  time-series  in  a 
single  perception. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  perception  of  the  rhythmic  successions 
of  verse  and  music  that  the  ear's  appreciation  of  time-relations 
shows  itself  at  its  best.  The  essential  element  in  this  experience 
is  regular  recurrence  after  a  definite  interval,  or  periodicity. 
Here  an  accurate  measurement  of  time-interval  becomes  es- 
sential. What  we  mean  by  the  appreciation  of  time  in  music  in- 
cludes the  comparison  of  successive  simple  time-lengths,  whether 
filled  with  sound,  or  empty  intervals  or  pauses,  as  well  as  mul- 
tiples of  these.  Thus  in  '  common  time  '  the  car  recognises  the 
equality  of  duration  or  time-interval  of  the  units  (the  crotchets), 
and  of  the  quadruple  groups  of  these  making  up  the  bars.  The 
full  appreciation  of  rhythm  in  music,  and  measure  in  verse, 
implies,  in  addition  to  measurement  of  time-Iungth  or  interval, 

'  On  the  results  of  tins  time-measuiemcnt.  see  Wundt,  o^.  <it.,  ii.  p.  $48  IT.; 
IjtAA.  op.  cit.,  p.  4SS  IT.;  MunftteibcL[g,  of.tiK,  >i.  p.  I  if.  i  and  W.  James,  op.  tit, 
Lp.6ii  i. 
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a  recognition  of  numerical  relations.  The  ear  notes  the  periodic 
recurrence  of  a  particular  number  of  sounds  in  the  case  of  each 
musical  bar,  as  of  the  three  in  triple  time,  and  this  recognition 
underlies  the  appreciation  of  the  particular  fonn  of  the  move- 
ment. This  perception  of  time  is  aided  by  the  distribution  of 
accent,  the  place  of  the  accent  serving  to  mark  the  division 
or  boundary  of  the  successive  time- intervals,*  Similariy  the 
appreciation  of  (modem)  metre  appears  to  rest  on  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  regular,  periodic  recurrence  of  sounds,  and  a  particular 
numerical  grouping  of  these,  the  characteristic  time-relations 
being  marked  by  the  distribution  of  the  accent.* 

§  3r.  Musical  Perception.  Besides  the  perception  of  time- 
relations  under  the  form  of  rhythm,  music  involves  the  dis- 
cernment of  other  and  specifically  musical  relations.  These 
include  the  distances  of  tones  one  from  another  in  the  scale,  or 
pitch -in  ter\'al.  To  the  musical  ear  each  note  in  the  scale  has 
its  definite  position,  and  presents  itself  as  standing  at  a  certain 
distance  from  other  notes,  more  particularly  the  ground-  or 
key-note.  In  other  words,  tones  are  projected  on  a  represented 
background  answering  to  the  total  scale  of  sounds,  or,  more 
exactly,  to  the  series  of  tones  constituting  the  particular 
key.  The  fact  that  the  two  directions  of  the  scale  are  uni- 
versally known  as  up  and  down  Ber\'es  to  give  to  positions  in 
the  scale  a  close  analogy  to  a  series  of  positions  in  space.* 

In  addition  to  these  relations  of  pitch,  the  musical  ear  per- 
ceives relations  of  tonal  afhnity,  such  as  that  between  a  note 
and  the  octave  above  it.  These  tonal  relationships  enter  into 
what  we  call  melody  or  melodious  succession  of  tones.  Ac- 
cording to  Ilclmholtz,  such  melodic  relationship  depends,  like 
the  harmonious  combination  of  simultaneous  tones,  on  the 


^  The  Gennan  word  Ta1ci,  u  distLnguishcd  from  Tctajto,  marks  off  thii  aipcct 
of  Riusicftl  time, 

*  For  A  fuller  Analysis  of  Ihc  percqvtion  of  time  and  ih3thm  by  the  car, 
the  fcadci  is  referred  to  my  volume,  Sentalion  and  Intuition,  chap.  viiL ;  and 
W'undt,  op.  eit,,  U.  p.  73  G.  The  di^'cicnccs  between  the  peccepnon  of  ttpace-forra 
tiy  the  eye  and  of  time-fbtm  by  the  ear  arc  well  illusuated  by  Mr.  E.  Guroey, 
PoWfr  of  Sound,  chapii.  iv.  and  y. 

*  The  queilion  how  we  come  to  think  of  tonci  as  high  and  low  It  One  of  tome 
difficulty.  It  ia  pcobxblc  thai  aixociations  of  miucular  action,  vis.,  the  varying 
tnovcmenit  of  the  vocat  otgan  involved  in  prcxluciiig  >ounda  of  diflcient  pitch,  have 
kii  influence  here.     See,  howtver,  Stumpf,  Toxftycholngi*,  1. 1  11,  p.  169  S. 
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presence  of  upper  partial  tones.  Two  tones  are  tonally  or 
melodically  related  ^^'hen  they  have  a  common  upper-tone. 
Hence  the  perception  of  such  a  tonal  relation  appears  to 
involve  a  sub-conscious  identification  of  a  common  element 
in  the  tones.^ 

It  b  evi<lent  that  in  this  recognition  of  the  rtlationt  of  tones  ono  to  another, 
both  ttioM  of  lime  and  those  of  pitch  and  tonal  aflinity,  there  is  something  mote 
than  in  what  is  commonly  understood  by  perception.  Instead  of  a  seemingly 
direct  apprehenition  of  a  mass  of  presentative  and  repicsenlativc  ntatoial  undct  the 
totm  of  a  oinglc  whole,  there  is  a  conscious  Kpuation  of  presentations,  and  a  com* 
paiison  of  ihcsc  one  wirh  another  under  a  particular  afpccL  Inasmuch,  however, 
M  the  diitccinmcnt  of  the  relation,  in  the  case  of  the  practised  car  at  least,  is  rapid 
and  f  H II  ti-i  mm  edible,  it  nppioximatcs  in  cbaractci  to  a  simple  act  of  perception, 
and  hence  is  tie^ited  by  psydiologistSi  e.g.,  Wundt,  cuidct  the  general  head  of  pre- 
MOtativt  cognitions. 


(D)  PERCEPTIONS  OF  LOWER  SENSES. 

5  32,  Ruiiimenti  of  Perception  by  Taste  and  Smell.  As  already 
hinted,  the  two  lower  senses  are  not  the  source  of  perceptions 
answering  in  completeness  to  those  of  the  higher  senses.  We 
do  indeed  perceive  objects  when  we  have  a  sensation  of  taste 
or  of  smell ;  but  the  slightest  refiexion  shows  us  that  in  this 
case  we  are  supplementing  the  sensations  received  by  a  repre- 
sentation answering  to  a  vi&uo-tactual  perception.  Thus,  in 
recognising  a  rose  on  the  ground  of  a  sensation  of  odour  alone, 
I  am  imaginatively  reconstituting  the  rose  as  known  to  touch 
and  sight. 

Each  of  these  senses  docs,  however,  give  us  a  rudiment  of 
perception.  In  the  case  of  taste,  the  close  proximity  of  the 
nerve- filaments  of  taste  and  touch  proper,  as  also  the  mobility 
of  the  tongue  and  palate,  secure  a  tactual  perception  along  with 
the  i^statory  sensations.  In  the  common  experience  of  masti- 
cation we  gain  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  sapid  substance, 
as  hard,  granular,  viscid,  and  so  forth,  answering  to  that  which 
we  gain  by  the  hand.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  an  unfamiliar 
substance  entering  the  mouth,  when,  moreover,  we  receive  no 
aid  from  sight,  we  gain  a  i^U(»i-tactual  perception,  and  thus 

^  On  the  nature  of  this  tonal  relationship,  se«  Helmhollz,  S/ntaliomt  of  To^i, 
pt.  iii. ;  or.  for  a  shorter  statement  of  Helmholu's  theory,  my  volume,  &t»taiia» 
attd  Itluilion,  p.  177  1 ;  e/,.  Wnndt,  of.  at.,  ii.  cap.  icii.  ||  I-}. 
10 


■  «  farietjr  of  body  or  substance 
tt  Ukc  same  moment  and  in  the 
A  Ae  taste-stimulus. 
toow  we  gain  a  rudiiaentary  sort  of 
Its  and  resulting  changes  of 
ions.  Thus,  by  movements  of 
haif  IB  diffiaent  directions,  aided  by  the 
m.  kaiB  ia  a  measure  to  localise  olfactory 
HiaclianB  into  space  of  our  sensations  of 
:  dtfinste  by  the  addition  of  contact  with 
1^  bjr  bnogiag  this  organ  into  close  proxi- 
of  a  rose,  the  child  is  able  to  connect 
ctory  sensation  corresponding  to  its  odour 
^<fc  ».mi  iirtj  |ii  III  ii  1 11  object.  The  fact  that  the  dog  habit- 
•^^**  "fwCTtigatts  objects  with  its  nose  suggests  that  it  acquires 
.N  whjcfa  resemble  our  own  in  being  compounded  out  of 
"■1111— I  nt  I  and  touches,  but  differ  from  them  by  the  addition 
t«-tlHt  tactual  element  of  the  important  adjunct,  the  maximum 
ipisniiififiHiiiii  of  olfactory  sensation. 

The  fact  that  our  sensations  of  taste  and  smell  arc  highly 
qJMiM  or  subjective,  that  is,  conditioned  by  var>*ing  organic 
CiBMHtaQC<r£.  makes  perception  through  these  avenues  a  fai 
t«B»  txmtmr€ihy  process  than  that  by  means  of  touch  and  sight. 
wd  ^ptstatory  perceptions  are  alike  specially  apt  to 
m  mhien  owing  to  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
^  gri6»  persistence  of  the  effect  of  a  previous  sensation, 
HMJto  tha  4«ality  of  that  which  we  are  eating.  The  easy 
a  «b^  dbddren  can  be  imposed  on  in  the  matter  of 
)4Athcy  are  told  that  the  disliked  mutton  they  are 
■  4k  |4>kk  l6ows  how  readily  we  misapprehend  through 


%Vfc  I^M^^Iiim  ft«f  ObservatiffH.     All  perception  involves  a 

r^ftftMVMCtive  process  which  we  call  attention.     Hut 

}jlt  to  discriminate  and  recognise  an  object  or 

'^lljl^l^  ^  %  ■Mnentary  glance  which  suf^ces  to  take  in  a 

-.^ligilk  WtWrln-     Such  incomplete  fugitive  perception  is 

ri*  «H  W^^  «««>^y  purposes.    On  the  other  hand,  we 

^t^%Mk  ^W*  m  >n  all  lubte  to  illuiiont  of  taste  and  tmell,  that  tl,  ttie 
NpmI  wwU  of  fViciy  •ubjectivQ  wnutioni  aming  out  of  dis* 
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sometimes  need  to  throw  a  special  degree  of  energy  into  the 
psycho-physical  process  of  perception  so  as  to  note  completely 
and  accurately  what  is  present.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  new  and  unfamiliar  objects.  Such  a  careful  direction  of 
the  mind  to  objects  is  known  as  Obser\'ation.  This  observation 
may  be  carried  out  by  way  of  any  one  of  the  senses,  as  when  a 
lady  tactually  examines  the  texture  of  a  fabric.  The  term 
commonly  refers,  however,  to  a  careful  visual  scrutiny  of  objects. 

Observation  in  its  highest  form  is  a  methodical  process.  It 
implies  a  deliberate  selection  of  an  object  for  special  considera- 
tion, a  preparator)'  adjustment  of  the  attention,  and  an  orderly 
going  to  work  with  a  view  to  see  what  exactly  takes  place  in 
the  world  about  us.  This  methodical  procedure  is  specially 
conspicuous  in  scientific  observation,  as  that  of  the  astronomer, 
or  the  chemist.  Such  observation  commonly  involves,  further, 
a  prolonged  and  patient  attention  to  changes  In  an  object,  or  to 
a  process.  Ob&crvation  may  thus  be  said  to  be  regulated  per- 
ception. 

Good  observation  consists  in  careful  and  minute  attention 
to  what  is  before  us.  Thus,  in  order  to  observe  nicely  a  par- 
ticular flower  or  mineral,  we  must  note  all  the  individual 
characteristics,  the  less  conspicuous  as  well  as  the  more 
prominent.  Similarly,  if  we  wish  to  observe  a  process  such 
as  evaporation,  or  the  movements  of  expression  in  a  person's 
face,  we  must  carefully  seize  all  the  stages  of  the  operation. 
I3y  such  a  close  effort  of  attention  we  give  distinctness  to  our 
observations  and  accurately  mark  off  what  we  are  observing 
from  other  and  similar  objects  with  which  they  are  liable  to 
be  confused.* 

It  may  be  added  that  good  obsen-ation  includes  a  certain 
self* restraint,  a  resolute  limitation  of  attention  to  what  is 
actually  presented^  and  an  exclusion  of  all  irrelevant  im- 
aginative activity.  Thus  it  Includes  in  the  carefully-trained 
mind  the  inhibition  of  the  impulse  to  go  beyond  the  observed 
facts  in  what  is  called  inference,  a  common  fault  of  bad  ob- 
servers, as  the  witness-box  in  our  law  courts  illustrates.  Also 
it  involves  the  restraining  of  the  impulse  to  look  out  for  a 


1  We  tni^t  cslt  a  percept  di&tinct  wben  we  ace  as  object  apart  from  other 
■nd  sunoanding  objects,  and  cleai  wben  we  menially  paap  all  Ita  parti  or  detailt. 
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tlnug  wben  this  grows  into  prepossession.  The 
aiod  is  apt  to  see  what  it  expects,  wishes,  or  it 
t  to  see.  Even  scientific  observation  has  been 
itnog  pccpoBsessioii  or  expectation  of  a  particular 
la  Kke  mmmter  the  undisciplined  mind  tends,  like 
iatbe  Wt$rrBM6m,  lo  overlook  that  which  it  is 
M  btfirre  ta.  Uethodical  observation  must,  no 
■C  «s  tW  histOTf  of  pb>-skal  science  tells  us,  be  stimulated 
C«iBd  fegr  MiCicyatioa  or  imaginative  conjecture.  We 
i^  a  wmaf  caae^  not  see  things  at  all  if  we  were  not  on 
bat-^at  fcr  thcB.  At  the  some  time,  good  observation 
r  wMatm  itscV  to  b«  ovcrsluidowed  or  interfered  with  by 


rain  ftr  tbe  reguUtion  or  the  pcrccptiul 
IfeM  «f  ifai  I— MJnf  pfXK«u.     Good  obaetvation 
«C  a  eotnbtnatioft  of  fotccs  such  u 
te  hd  at  iMbiy,  ui4  so  Ibitb.    Ednca- 
Aa  MMk  M  devckip  obscrvaiJon  and 
I  k  mxtiam  thii  object  not  so  much  by 
%  A*  dald  in  t^ecrving,  and  to  pfo- 
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if  ikm  war  l>  «'tuch  we  IcArn  to  tooiliw  [mprccnons  and 
f  fa  irfUIld  to  PrcJ'.  Hain't  IteaciM,  S*mut  and  JnlflUei. 
•f  tWH^'  I IJ.  «e> :  o»dCT  '  Sense  or  SighT,*  )  t),  «K. ;  and  later, 
'  hMMNKK*  %  5J>  MC* ;  *^  to  the  excclleni  analysis  of  peic«ptivn  in  Mr.  H. 
!fy«WW'^  tm^km  y  >vrdk(JUer.  vol.  EL  pi.  vi.  chaps,  ix.  to  Rviu.  \\-uh  ihcie 
•V  W  w^MmA  >L  Timc^  intereMing  chapter  on  '  Exieina]  Peiceition  and  the 
4(lift  jtawa^'  0»  tnt4Uig*nef,  pt.  t^.  bk.  ii.  chap.  li.  Among  more 
,  Ifc  Trj.*'"''  wt  to  be  noticed  Ward's  vticlc,  "  Ptij-chology  "  {EiKjclep. 
1^  M  ft ;  i*A  \V,  Jamo't  PrituifUt  of  Ptyckvlogy,  vol.  ii.  chupt.  xiz. 
lIpWulMitti  of  the  current  German  ihcorlet  of  ipaeC'pcrc«i)tion  the 
Lflcac  Itftafhysie,  bk,  iii.  diap.  Iv, ;  Wundl,  Pkytiolog. 
^dL  4.  t*4W>  >>i''^>'t-  '•  I^tumpf.  UtbfT  den  ptyeKotogiiekm  UnpruHg 
*i  m4  Biy  Biticte*  on  "  The  Quention  of  the  Visual  Pciceptian 
teilHBMVh*Ji0M^**L'^  TheiclMinnofthepsychoto^cal  to  the  phtloxophical 
k(  «l|aRV«il«  d  fewdwd  on  bclovr,  Appendix  C. 

T^  %— t^  «f  tfct  >ig<fcolCg  of  perception  on  the  coirfpondinn  philosophical 
«r  tbo  utcnial  reality  perceived,  is  discuased  bdow,  Ap- 


kMk|  _^^^^c4h(Mor)W*f>a**ea>ion  in  vitiating  ot)«ervalion,Ke 
■mUm*'*  votume,  IliutiaHi.  chaps,  iii.,  vL 
9f  gbMrration,  we  J.  S.  Mill,  bk.  iv.  chap. 


«<(te«»l|«Ml 


ee  the  account      ^^B 


CHAPTER  IX. 

RfiPRODUCTIVB  IMAGINATION  :   MEUORT. 

$  X.  Regions  of  Presentation  and  Representation  :  Sequence  of 
Percept  and  linage.  The  percept  is  the  immediate  outcome  of 
the  organisation  of  certain  portions  of  our  sense-experience. 
It  is,  moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  though  taking  up  into  itself 
a  representative  element,  coloured  throughout  by  its  sensuous 
base.  Hence  we  mark  it  off  from  the  higher  region  of  ideation 
as  a  presentation  or  direct  sense-presentment. 

Presentations  or  percepts,  though  the  foundation  of  all  our 
thought  respecting  things,  are  in  themselves  fugitive  psychical 
phenomena.  A  percept,  depending  as  it  docs  (in  normal  cir- 
cumstances) on  a  peripheral  stimulus,  ceases  when  that  stimulus 
is  withdrawn.  In  order,  then,  to  that  permanent  psychical  pro- 
duct which  we  call  cognition  something  more  than  perception 
is  necessary.  This  additional  factor  is  supplied  by  that  conse- 
quent or  after-effect  of  the  percept  which  we  popularly  call  an 
idea,  but  which  is  more  accurately  described  as  a  mental  image, 
or  representative  image.*  Thus  the  percept  called  forth  by  a 
colour-stimulus  is  followed  (under  favourable  conditions)  by  an 
image  of  that  colour. 

Here,  as  pointed  out  when  dealing  with  the  processes  of 
psychical  elaboration,  we  have  the  fullest  manifestation  of  that 
psycho-physical  property  which  we  call  rctcntivcncss.  In  the 
persistence  of  the  image  after  the  percept  we  find  a  purely 
representative  phenomenon,  whicl]    stands  out  clearly   from 


1  The  (crm  image  in  pRjrchoIogy  points  ia  ft  double  iII*t!nction.  On  tbe  one 
hind  il  i>  reprcAcntativie,  whercai  a  percept  i>  prenentative  (oi  largely  iO) ;  on  the 
oihei  hand  it  ia  »  icprocntation  of  a  concrete  abject,  or  a  mental  picture,  arxl  ia 
tfius  diclingniahed  from  a  concept  or  general  notion  which  typilicB  a  cIzkk  of  thing*. 
The  teims  'idea'  and  "idealion"  are  commonly  ased  to  include  both  imagcK  and 
concept*,  or  imagination  and  thouf[ht,  thu*  marking  olT  the  vrhols  legion  of  tbo 
totemal  and  reprewntalive  iiom  the  ckiemal  and  prewDUtirc, 
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presentative  phenomena.  In  normal  circumstances  we  all 
mark  off  the  image  from  the  percept  by  referring  the  former 
to  the  internal,  the  latter  to  the  external  or  sensuous  region 
of  our  experience.  The  precise  nature  and  extent  of  the 
difTerence  between  the  percept  and  image  will  be  dealt  with 
presently. 

THE  IMAGE. 

S  2.  Transition  from  Percept  to  Image :  (a)  The  Aftit'tmage. 
It  was  pointed  out  above  that  sensations  have  a  temporary 
persistence  under  the  form  of  the  after-sensation.  Since  all 
sensations  in  mature  consciousness  instantly  develop  into  per- 
cepts, we  may  express  this  fact  of  temporary  retention  as 
follows  :  All  percepts,  whether  visual,  auditorj,',  or  other,  tend 
under  certain  circumstances  to  persist  beyond  the  moment  of 
the  cessation  of  the  sensory  stimulus.  Thus  the  perception  of 
a  bright  object,  as  the  setting  sun,  is  often  followed  for  some 
seconds  by  that  which  is  known  as  an  'after-image,'  but  which 
may  be  just  as  appropriately  described  as  an  'after-percept,*  of 
the  object.  Similar  after-percepts  sometimes  occur  in  the  case  of 
hearing,  touching,  and  so  forth.  All  such  after-images  are  due 
to  the  continuance  of  the  process  of  excitation  in  the  nerve- 
centres  engaged  in  the  formation  of  the  percept. 

The«e  after-ims^K  juit  reCeired  to  vc  known  as  '  (>asit!ve  ',  They  commonly 
occur  tmnieduiely  alter  the  percept,  and  may  be  icgaided  an  a  pcalongacign  of  the 
wnM)  \  but,  in  o\het  c»es,  ihey  recui  foi  (omc  liiilc  time,  as,  for  example,  aAci  tevcie 
xnd  protracted  fixation  of  the  c>'e  on  a  microscopic  preparation.'  They  are  dii- 
tinguialicd  from  '  neKUrve '  sfier-imagcfl,  which  vise  from  a  lempoiary  fati^e  and 
diMbJcment  of  the  ictina.  cither  of  all  its  supposed  conititucnt  elenientc  (uiKwertng 
tu  ditfcrcnt  colouis)  Of  of  «omc  of  thc^e.  The  lirst  ctTccc  is  illusUatcd  by  the  trans- 
formalion  of  a  positive  afterimage  of  a  bright  object,  «ay  the  window,  into  r  hlack 
image.  The  second  effect  is  illuntrated  by  the  familiar  coloured  imagcii  knoivn  as 
complementary  specira. 

The  (posiii^-c)  aher-images,  or  after-perccpli,  are  phenomena  oT  great  psycho- 
logical interest  in  relation  to  menial  reproduction.  They  foim  the  connecting  link 
between  percepts  and  images  properly  so-called  (revived  images).  They  appioxi. 
mate  cloady  to  complete  percepls  in  respect  of  iheii  psychical  tnark*,  namely, 
vividness  ot  Intensity  {i.t.,  degree  of  luminosity  and  fitren([th  or  '  saturation '  of 
cotoui),  distinctncu  of  paria,  and  dcfinilcnesa  of  localisation  (either  in  the  field  of 
objects  if  the  eyKi  arc  open,  or  in  ihc  dark  field  if  they  are  shut).  The  chief  diflier. 
•nc«  consists  In  this,  that  ihey  appear  to  shift  their  position  in  the  fldd  of  view 
wiih  ewry  movement  of  the  eyes.    Thus  the  after-image  of  the  tun's  diac  seems  to 

'  See  Ward,  Uk,  cil.,  who  call*  these  recurrent  sensationa. 
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move  to  ihe  tiRht  of  ih«  tlvk  fietd  when  we  tuin  ot»  cyn  in  that  direction.  TUs  la 
owing  10  the  fact  that  ihcy  depend  on  a  (rclBiivcly)  peimainent  excitation  of  a  cer- 
tain ponitpn  of  the  retina,  and  not  on  the  immediate  action  of  an  external  ttimulut.^ 

(ft)  Primary  Memory-image,  In  addition  to  these  after- 
images, which  are  only  occasional  and  fugitive,  a  vivid  and 
distinct  impression,  involving  a  special  effort  of  attention,  is 
apt  to  beget  a  mental  image  properly  so  called,  which  may  per- 
sist for  some  time  after  the  percept.  Thus  after  intent  visual 
inspection,  as  in  microscopic  investigation,  the  image  of  the 
object  hovers  about,  so  to  speak,  for  some  time,  recurring 
again  and  again,  as  soon  as  other  objects  of  attention  are 
removed.  This  temporary  image  is  important  as  forming  the 
first  stage  of  the  true  image.  Hence  it  has  been  called  the 
primary  memory-image.'  Such  temporary  images  may  be 
observed  to  become  little  by  little  blurred  and  indistinct.  There 
is  thus  a  gradual  subsidence  or  dying  away  of  percepts. 

Though  shading  off  into  the  oihor  when  ic  occurs,  (he  aftcr-imase  or  after- 
peicept  may  commonly  be  di*[ingutshed  from  the  primary'  memory-image  by  certain 
marlca.  The  latter  is,  like  all  ideal  ot  imaginative  [vrodUGta  of  nenaation,  wanting  in 
the  (otl  inieniity  or  vividness  of  prcKntations  (In  respect  of  luminoiiiy,  force  of 
colouring,  and  »o  forth).  Moreover,  even  when  it  i«  defimtely  localited  (ai  it  is  in 
the  early  slagcB)  it  is  fixtd  in  tome  region  of  cxlunal  space  corresponding  10 
Ihe  place  wlictc  the  actual  object  pretKntcd  itself,  and  so  does  not,  like  the  aAef- 
percept,  appeal  to  ahif)  its  position  with  movement  of  the  eyes.* 

This  temporary  pcrktstencc  ofperccpta  aa  images  is  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  appiehemiiun  of  all  aucceutions  or  acticfl  of  impTcuions.  Thui,  in  the 
perception  of  the  lime -re  lot  ion*  of  sounds  already  referred  to,  it  ts  evident  thai 
the  graip  of  ihc  vihnle  of  a  series,  a,  b,  c,  d,  t,  etc.,  aa  such,  implici  that  the 
ca/'icr  oicmbcTB  of  ihe  series,  i.g.,  a  and  b,  pcridst  when  the  later  ones  occur.    Hence 


'  Another  distinguishing  mark  of  after-images  is  that  tmtike  percepts  (externally 
excited  impremons)  they  are  not  doubled  by  prCMing  laterally  on  Ihe  eye<ball. 
{See  Ihe  careful  conudcralion  of  the  facts  by  Dr.  Hack  Tuke,  Brain,  sliv.  p.  445A 
Ur,  Ward  callit  all  uich  phenomena  after -jrnjdIioHj,  regarding  llion  U  wanting  i» 
•omcof  the  characicrittics  of  the  percept  and  the  image  proper.  (Art.,  "  Psychology," 
p.  59.)  Inajkinuch,  however,  an  the}'  ace  distinctly  projected  (into  the  dark  space) 
axA  localised  in  a  particular  direction  therein  they  are  on  a  level  of  psychological 
complexity  with  rudimmiary  percepts. 

"  By  Exner  and  others.  (See  Ward,  lot.  cit.,  p.  59;  and  James,  o^  cU.,  I  643 
ff.)  Dr.  Richct  Kpcahs  of  this  temporary  petsistence  of  the  image  as  "  dementaiy 
mctnory,"  Rrru*  Pkilotophiqut,  xxi.  p.  s6S. 

'  See  the  account  of  the  pointa  of  difference  between  the  after-Image  and  the 
true  image  given  by  Fcchner,  LUmtntt  drr  PiyciK-fkytUt,chap.  aliv,  C/.  \\- 
James,  o^.  tit,,  ii.  50  If. 
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v>e  may  attume  that  the  tangt  of  our  RiJup  of  saaxtilve  iroptcttioni  la  limltnl  by 
the  pertiiiience  of  BXich  iinc<rc(-Mon>.  Recent  expeiimental  inifuiry  into  what  has 
been  called  the  "  span  of  piehension,"  gr  Ihe  number  of  sounds  {r.g-,  of  letters 
or  numccals)  that  can  be  repeated  after  a  single  hearing,  ahowa  that  this  power 
varies  coDsiderablyi  andi  what  it  of  great  con&cquencc,  appears  to  vary  with  mental 
capacity  generally.'  Experiment  has  also  ahown  that  the  lubttidence  of  the  tem- 
porary image  ia  a  ^adual  one,  and,  after  a  timei  reaches  a  itationa/y  condition.* 

It  may  lb«  added  that  this  temporary  persiMence  of  a  percept  as  an  image 
underlies  many  of  the  IcMCt  acts  of  what  is  popularly  called  icnicmbcring.  Thus 
in  carrying  a  message  to  a  person  a  child  has  the  sound  of  the  wotds  persisting  in 
his  mind  for  a  few  oiioutcs.  And  this  persistence  maics  the  work  of  retaining  and 
repeating  easy. 

I  3.  TJie  Revival  of  Percepts.  This  temporary  '  echo  '  of  im- 
pressions or  percepts,'  though  it  enables  us  to  prolong,  in  a 
manner,  the  inspection  of  our  percepts,  has  only  a.  limited 
value  in  relation  to  the  permanent  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
When  we  talk  of  picturing,  imagining,  or  mentally  representing 
an  object,  we  imply  the  appearance  of  the  image  afUr  oh 
interval.  This  resurgence  of  the  image  after  the  complete 
subsidence  of  the  percept  is  popularly  described  as  a  revival  or 
reproduction  of  the  percept. 

In  speaking,  however,  of  a  "revival,"  "recalling,"  and  so 
forth,  of  a  percept,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  all  such  language 
is  highly  figurative.  A  percept  is  not  a  material  object  that 
persists,  and  can  come  and  go.  When  I  image  a  horse  I  have, 
as  we  shall  see  more  fully  presently,  a  different  psychosis  from 
what  I  have  when  I  actually  ace  the  object.  So  far,  indeed, 
is  the  image  from  being  a  reinstatement,  that  is,  a  renewed  ex- 
perience of  the  percept,  that  it  carries  with  it  in  tts  representa- 


1  See  Mind.  xii.  p.  75  ft  These  variations  tuggest  that  such  a  temporary 
retention  of  a  aeries  involves  a  special  cfToR  of  combining;  attention,  and  that 
temporary,  like  permanent,  retention — with  which,  aa  we  shall  presently  see.  ii  la 
correlated — is  conditioned  by  intensity  of  concentration. 

'  According  to  the  experiments  of  Wcbtr  (with  weights  and  tones)  there  i«  a 
eonfliiictable  sinking  of  the  primary  incmoty- image  during  the  first  ten  seconds 
{(Quoted  by  Ward,  loc.  cil.].  It  has  been  more  recently  shown  by  H.  K.  Wolfe  that 
the  same  thing  occurs  in  the  cam  of  the  temporary  images  of  tones.  {Phi2osoJ>hiith* 
SluditH,  iii.  4.  Cf.  Slumpf.  TonptyikoU>gir,  p.  230.)  Lchrmann  »ay*  {ioc.  eii.), 
that  the  recognitio-n  of  a  shade  of  gray  seen  shortlj'  before  vras  only  certain  aa  long 
as  the  interval  did  not  exceed  60*. 

•  The  student  should  note  that  psychologists  aae  commonly  the  term  •  imprea 
aion  *  as  the  oriyiral  of  the  image.  When  so  used,  the  term  must  be  taken  to  be 
tynonymou*  with  percept. 
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tive  function  a  more  or  less  distinct  reference  to  the  sensation 
as  something  different.  This  reference  in  all  cases  of  "  re- 
calling "  proper  involves  a  consciousness  of  the  sensation  as  a 
fmt  experience.  The  use  of  theexpression  representative  image 
serves  to  bring  out  this  distinctive  peculiarity.^ 

It  is  to  be  further  noted  that  this  revival  under  the  form 
of  an  image  holds  good  of  all  classes  of  percepts  or  "  sense- 
impressions  ".  Thus,  in  psychology,  \vc  speak  of  an  image  of 
a  sound  and  of  a  taste,  just  as  we  speak  of  an  image  of  a 
'colour.  Images  derived  from  visual  percepts  are,  no  doubt, 
as  we  shall  see,  the  larger  and  more  important  portion  of  our 
image-store,  but  we  must  keep  steadily  in  view  that  other 
sense- experiences  as  well  give  rise  to  images.  That  is  to  say, 
the  word  image  in  psychology  stands  for  every  variety  of  per* 
cept  (visual,  auditor^*,  etc.). 

This  rc\-ivai  of  percepts  after  the  lapse  of  time  shows  us 
in  a  striking  form  the  effect  of  peripheral  stimulation  in  modi- 
fying the  ncrvc-ccntrts  by  the  formation  of  "  physiological 
dispositions  ".•  When  Milton  went  on  picturing  objects  with 
wonderful  vividness  and  distinctness  after  the  loss  of  sight,  and 
Beethoven  continued  to  imagine  tones  after  he  had  lost  his 
hearing,  they  gave  signal  proof  of  the  power  of  the  nerve- 
centres  of  storing  up  and  aftcrvvards  using  the  effects  of  their 
past  functional  activity. 

While  we  thus  distinguish  between  the  temporary  after- 
effects of  perception  and  the  subsequent  revival  of  percepts, 
we  must  not  regard  these  as  absolutely  distinct.  Not  only  ia 
the  primary  memorj'-image  the  precursor  and  the  guarantee 
of  the  later  (secondarj*)  image,  but,  in  what  is  commonly 
spoken  of  as  revival,  recency  of  original  impression  is  an  im- 
portant auxiliary  factor.  We  may  say  generally  that  the 
revival  of  an  impression  is  most  perfect  soon  after  the  time 
of  its  actual  occurrence,  and  becomes  less  and  less  perfect  as 

*  The  various  way*  among  pl^n  men  and  philosophers  of  dctctibing  tlic  rclz* 
Hon  here  touched  on  are  sdmirably  adapted  U>  confuie  the  subject.  W'iincM 
the  common  vny  among  thinkcta,  *^.,  Ilunie,  of  tatlblng  of  the  Idea  (i.f.,  Image) 
at  a  weakened  Impretsio'n,  as  a  copy  of  the  impieuion,  aiid  go  feith.  The  popular 
cxprewon  [ccalling  an  objnl  !•  lean  intiileailtnK ;  for  tliii  bfinjt*  out  the  ical  diflcr- 
entU  of  the  imjiKe.  vis,,  thatU  is  lepmenutive  aftfau  which  it  iliiccdy  piescnted 
in  Kr.«c-peiceptioo. 

*  Se«  above,  p.  19a  £. 
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the  interval  increases.  We  can  commonly  recall  with  ease, 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  distinctness,  a  face  or  a  bon  mat 
that  impressed  us  a  few  daj-s  before,  though  after  the  lapse 
of  s  month  or  six  months  the  mind  loses  its  hold  on  the 
impression.^ 

§  4.  Process  of  Revival.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that,  speaking  psychologically,  we  only  know  retention  through 
the  fact  of  revival.  If,  as  is  supposed  by  Herbart,  Hamilton, 
and  others,  a  percept  has  any  conceivable  existence  during  the 
interval  preceding  revival  out  of  consciousness  or  below  the 
threshold  of  consciousness,  we  can  have  no  direct  knowledge 
of  the  fact ;  and  it  seems  much  more  scientific,  as  already 
suggested,  to  confine  ourselves  to  known  psychical  facts,  and  to 
speak  of  the  percept  being  subsequently  re-excited,  or  repro- 
duced, under  the  new  form  of  an  image. 

The  immediate  conditions  of  the  appearance  of  the  image 
arc,  as  pointed  out,  the  recurrence  in  restricted  form  of  that 
mode  of  central  excitation  which  conditioned  the  original  im- 
pression. That  is  to  say,  I  picture  or  have  an  idea  of  a 
rose  when  the  gi'oup  of  nerve-centres  engaged  in  the  per- 
ception of  this  object  are  re-excited  to  similar  functional 
activity.*  The  process  of  revival  doubtless  includes  a  stage, 
or  rather  a  series  of  stages,  of  imperfect,  that  is,  sub-conscious 
ideation.  Thus,  in  imagining  a  rose,  I  can  trace  a  process  of 
gradual  growth  or  formation  of  the  image.  This  succession 
of  a  distinct  on  an  indistinct  stage  does  not,  however,  any 


>  The  close  dependence  of  the  revived  on  the  tcniporaiy  image  U  illusu&tcd  in 
th«  fact,  noted  by  Lchtnann  [he.  til.),  that  indiv-idusl  differences  of  reproductive 
power  show  ihcmftclvcB  alno  in  the  duraiion  of  the  ftficf-JmAgc:  And  that  impainneot 
of  memory  involvo  ih^t  of  the  power  of  carrying  out  tcinpoiuy  retention!. 

*  As  pointed  out  xbove,  the  common  assumption  of  phyaiolof^ists  tnd  psycho, 
logittn  is  thnl  (he  cortical  Keat  ofa  lenutian  and  of  it«  ideational  correlative  arc  one 
and  the  name.  It  (nllnwa  from  thi«  that  an  ima^  involves  a  rc-cxcilation  of  that 
group  of  central  atructurci  (/.;.,  vixua!  and  tactual)  which  ixengagcd  in  thepioceaaof 
perception.  This  hypothesis  of  one  and  the  same  central  seat  I6iM;n*alian  and  idea 
Is,  u  Ziehen  has  recently  pointed  out,  not  free  from  difficulties;  at  the  same  time 
his  own  attempt  to  mark  off  separate  though  connected  cortical  regions  Hat  the  two 
(vhcnomena  seems  to  complicate  the  matter  unnecessarily.  (On  the  whole  sobJKt,  see 
Bain,  Tht  Seniei  ami  tht  InUUecl,  p.  338  ff.,  Appendix  ^  ;  Maudsley.  Tkt  Pky 
tiola^  0/  M'lnif,  chap.  v.  ;  Ferrier,  Tht  Fiintliont  of  tkt  Brain,  chap.  xii. ;  Ladd, 
El€«uuU  of  Phfjiol.  Ptycket.  p.  54S  ff. ;  Ziehen,  Ltil/adfn  tUr  physhl.  Ptythol. 
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more  than  the  reverse  process,  the  sinking  or  fading  of  the 
original,  prove  that  the  image  existed  previously. 

5  5.  DifferenticB  of  Images  and  Percepts.  The  fact  that  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  general  in  distinguishing  between  the 
percept  and  the  image,  e.g.,  the  sij^ht  of  a  horse  and  ihe  mental 
representation  of  it,  suggests  that  there  must  be  certain 
differences  between  them.  The  most  obvious  point  of  differ- 
ence is  the  greater  intensity  of  the  sensational  or  presentative 
element  in  the  percept,  which  gives  to  the  whole  structure  its 
peculiar  vividness  (or  strength),'  Along  with  Ibis  superior 
intensity,  and  perhaps  more  important  than  this,  is  the  greater 
distinctness  of  percepts,  in  general,  as  compared  with  images. 

According  to  Hume,  this  exhausted  the  difference.  But  it  is 
evident  that  this  is  not  the  whole  of  it ;  otherwise  we  should 
confuse  weak  and  indistinct  impressions,  e..g.,  those  of  faint 
sounds,  or  of  indislinclly-seen  objects,  with  images.  Other 
differences  assist  in  normal  circumstances.  One  important 
distinguishing  character  of  images  is  their  unstable,  changeable 
nature,  as  compared  with  the  steadiness  of  percepts.  Another 
point  of  difference  is  the  presence  in  the  percept  and  the  absence 
in  the  image  of  the  muscular  and  other  sensations  by  which  wc 
know  that  we  are  using  our  eye  or  other  sense-organ.  Although 
when  we  visualise  or  visually  imagine  an  object  intently  we 
undoubtedly  have  the  eye  engaged,  the  sensations  are  not  the 
same.  As  pointed  out  above,  the  muscular  sensations  excited  in 
ideational  attention  are,  to  some  extent,  different  from  those 
accompanying  sensational  attention.'  It  is  to  be  added  that 
though  in  distinct  mental  picturing  wc  roughly  Localise  the 
image,  referring  it  to  the  space  in  front  of  us,  the  localisation 
is  apt  to  be  very  vague  and  unsteady.  This  is  probably 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  there  is  no  definite  fixation 
of  the  eye  during  an  imaginative  process.  Other  marks  of 
difference  present  themselves  when  a  closer  examination  is 
needed.  Thus  there  is  the  obvious  distinction  that  images 
are  not  affected  by  movement,  as  percepts  are,  which  appear 


'  Th«  chairMteristic  of  "  vividneSB  "  it  brought  out  by  James  Mill,  Analysit,  I. 
p.  a^  C  Mill  inskes  feeling  3«  well  as  scnBstion  a  lource  of  vividncE*-  It  U 
probable  that  all  Min^ations  which  have  an  affective  tone  are  moie  vivid  ihaa  tbo 
comMpotulmg  imagei  in  TCipeci  of  ibis  fccling-cDocoiniiant. 

■  See  above,  p.  149  L 
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and  disappear  as  the  eye  moves  towards  or  away  from  a  par- 
ticular point. 

With  respect  to  the  nervous  processes  Involved,  it  is  to  be 
obser\ed  that  while  the  central  structures  engaged  in  the  case 
of  a  percept  and  an  image,  e.g.f  seeing  and  imagining  a  colour, 
are  supposed  to  be  the  same,  there  ia  the  important  point  o( 
difference  that  in  the  one  case  the  excitation  comes  from  the 
periphery',  while  in  the  other  it  is  confined  to  the  centre.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  this  would  affect  the  psychical 
result  in  some  way.  And  such  an  effect  we  appear  to  see  in 
the  several  points  of  inferiority  of  the  image  just  enumerated, 
more  particularly  the  indistinctness,  the  fluctuating  character, 
and  the  absence  of  those  definite  and  palpable  muscular  and 
other  sensations  which  constitute  the  basis  of  our  reference 
of  a  percept  to  a  particular  peripheral  organ,  as  the  eye  or 
the  ear. 

It  may  be  added  that  such  a  distinction  as  we  find  drawn 
by  normal  persons  when  in  health  between  the  percept  and  the 
image  obviously  has  a  biological  significance.  If  we  were 
given  to  talcing  our  images  for  percepts,  so  as  to  re-act  upon 
them  as  such,  we  should  plainly  fail  in  biological  adjustment. 
This  failure  shows  itself  in  those  distinctly  abnormal  states 
where  the  image  reaches  the  stage  of  a  hallucination,  and 
the  subject  directs  his  actions  to  imaginaiy  as  distinguished 
from  real  objects  in  his  surroundings.^ 

The  question  what  ue  llw  preclK  pi>'cbic2l  diffeentls  of  pdccptGi  or  t«n(3> 
tional  phcnomen&i  and  images  u  beset  with  coniJdenibSe  difllinilty.  On  the  on« 
tide  we  have  the  bet  thic,  under  normal  conditions,  we  never  take  an  ima^  fer  a 
■petccfA,  or  vice  vtni;  on  the  othcf  hand,  there  are  the  curioux  and  [vcrplning  phe- 
nomena of  hal1ucin;ition,  th^it  !■  to  uty,  of  images  which,  under  npccial  abnormal 
condltionB,  a«iiLiTnc  the  B.ppe;tiancc  of  [icrcriits,  and  arc  (unlcui  the  tendency  U  cor- 
reeled  by  icOcxion)  utken  to  be  pcfCcptioiiE  of  real  objects.  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed that  in  the  cane  of  hallucinaiionB  the  periphery  is  engaged.  Thus  in  a 
visual  h.illiicinaiion  ihe  retina  is  supposed  (o  be  active  just  as  il  is  when  dctcmal 
liKbt  stimulates  it.  We  see,  moreover,  in  tlie  fLxation  of  the  eye  in  hallucinatory 
stales,  and  the  definite  localiiation  of  the  imiginuy  object,  that  the  peripheral 
organ  is  much  more  deeply  enji[3((ed  than  in  the  caw  of  nornal  im^-gination.  This 
favours  the  view  put  fbrwatd  above  that  the  (normal)  image  answcis  la  restricted 
central  activity,  which  has  a  somewhat  different  psychical  accompaniment  from  the 
mote  extended  activity  (involving  the  pcripheiry)  which  occurs  in  the  case  of  the 
pcrccpi  and  presumably  of  the  hallucination.     It  ii  to  be  added  that  even  io 


'  Cf.  MunsCeibeig,  Di*  WHUuhMKdlung,  p,  139, 
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perfectly  noinul  sutes  we  do  occiuionaily  feci  a  moment's  doubt  as  lo  tt)«  reality 
of  lenu-iRiprcsaianB.  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  feeble  tcunds ;  in  which  cases 
we  determine  the  point  by  leAesion  and  rcafionin^.  Lutly,  it  may  be  said  that 
Ihe  sbnormal  development  of  image!)  into  peroepts  in  the  case  of  the  insane. 
hypnotised  subjects,  and  all  of  us  durin|;  sleep,  seems  to  show,  as  M.  Tainc  has 
pointed  out,  that  where  there  ia  no  superior  opposing  foice  Ot  work,  doe  lo 
stimulation  of  Che  peripheral  Mn&c-oi gans,  the  psycho-physical  process  of  the  inUjC 
lend*  to  develop  into  one  indtstioguishablc  from  that  of  ihc  pacept> 

§  6.  Coalescence  vf  Image  and  Percept :  Recognition  of  Objects, 
Just  as  in  mature  life  we  never  have  a  sensation  without  some 
of  that  complicative  process  by  which  percepts  are  formed,  so 
all  our  percepts,  as  already  hinted,  embody  a  merged  form 
of  the  image.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that,  in  recognising  an 
object  seen  before,  the  assimilation  of  the  present  percept  to  a 
former  one  involves  the  coalescence  with  this  percept  of 
the  revived  image  of  its  predecessor.  And  since  we  never  see 
wholly  new  objects,  but  assimilate  so-called  new  ones  in  re* 
spcct  of  their  position  in  space,  size,  and  so  forth,  to  objects 
previously  known,  it  follows  that  there  are  image- rudiments  in 
all  our  percepts. 

Such  a  nascent  rudiment  of  an  image  must,  however,  be 
distinguished  from  an  image  proper.  The  process  of  assimi- 
lating a  percept,  and  of  calling  up  the  image  of  an  object 
DOW  absent,  are  markedly  different,  and  represent  two  stages 
of  the  reproductive  process.  We  are  often  able  to  identify  an 
object,  as  a  face,  when  we  actually  see  it,  without  having  any 
corresponding  power  of  imaging  it  when  it  is  absent.  The 
lower  animals,  which  have  at  best  only  a  rudimentary  power 
of  imaging,  often  display  a  inar\'eUous  power  of  recognising. 


I  On  the  whole  question  of  the  relation  of  the  percept  to  the  Inagt,  see  Taine. 
Oh  tHUiligfuee,  pt.  t.  l>k.  it.  chap.  1.,  and  pi.  ii.  bk.  1.  chaps.  !.  and  ii. ;  WanI,  Un. 
"'■•  P-  58 ;  HoTwici,  Ptychclegiuht  Analyutt,  thiel  i.  J  50 ;  Volkmann,  Lthrbuek, 
i.  44g  B-,  who  emphasises  the  greater  liveliness  of  the  sensation,  which  he  appears  to 
identify  with  its  'tone'  or  affective  aspect.  On  the  (peripheral)  muscular  sensa- 
tions CKCurrins  in  the  case  of  itnajpnation,  see  Ribot,  i'jycikoii;^/  dt  VAtUntion, 
p.  104.  On  the  diffeiencc  in  the  range  of  the  nerrous  process  involved  in  the  case 
of  sensation  and  of  tma^natioo,  see,  in  addition  to  the  authorities  ijuoted  above, 
W.  James.  <>/■  e>t.,  ii.  p.  68  (T.;  and  MiinMcrbag,  W'lUaihandlung,  p.  136  fT.  An 
fn^nious  attempt  has  recently  been  made  t>y  M,  Binct  to  show  that  in  ordinary 
visualisation  we  localise  images  in  a  '  mental  field  of  vision  '  corresponding  to  the 
cxUmal  beld  of  actual  vision,  (bee  bis  article  "  La  Vision  Mcntale  "  in  Ibe  Rnut 
Pkitasofhfif,  April,  t&Sg.) 
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The  memon,'  of  the  dog,  as  illustrated  in  the  famous  story  of 
the  recognition  of  Ulysses  after  years  of  travel,  is  proverbial.*- 

The  process  of  recognition  hne  touched  upon  hnn  been  made  ihc  subject  oi 
experimcnlal  invest!  gat  ion,  with  (he  object  of  dcle(inimci){  the  wiation*  in  th« 
rapidity  of  the  recognition  «■  the  conditiona  arc  altered.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  lapidity  of  tlic  process  tncrcxacs  first  of  all  »'ith  the  iiimplicity  of  the  prcienta- 
tion,  and  consetiucritly  tile  facility  of  the  act  of  attention  ;  and,  secondly,  with  the 
degicfi  of  familtariiy,  or  ftequency  of  past  recurrence,  of  the  banie.  The  ecconj 
condition  appears  to  be  ihe  more  impoiiant.  Thus  Cattell  found  that  tJie  lecog- 
nilion  of  a  common  and  familiar  object  is  somewhat  nioie  rapid  than  that  of  a  lettet 
of  the  alphabet,  and  that  the  recognition  of  a  i>hort  word  is  almoM  ait  quick  as  that 
of  a  letter.  (See  Wundl,o^.  eiV.,  it  p.  3C7.)  Au  the  retulc of  the  experiments  alieady 
referred  to,  Lehmann  concludes  that  there  is  no  »uch  ihing  as  a  purely  ai^similative  | 
iecofi;nilion.  but  ihnt  what  vet  call  recognition  always  involves  associati>-ie  com* 
plication,  as  when  we  recognise  a  colour  by  apprehending  its  rtame.  Out,  as  already 
hinted,  wc  may  have  recognition  in  tbc  indistinct  foim  of  a  acosc  of  lamiUariiy 
without  any  definite  emergence  of  associative  concomitant. 

g  7.  Ri-action  of  Image  on  Percept.  In  recoj^iition  the  per- 
cept and  the  image  are  fused,  the  presence  of  the  latter  being 
indicated  merely  in  the  peculiar  appearance  of  familiarity 
which  the  percept  assumes.  In  mary  cases,  however,  the 
coalescence  is  preceded  by  a  partial  or  complete  severance  of 
the  two  factor's.  In  these  instances  the  percept  is  modified  by 
an  image  which  distinctly  appears  as  such.  This  eflfecl  is 
known  as  the  reaction  of  the  image  on  the  percept.' 

The  most  common  illustration  of  this  action  is  that  in 
which  there  is  an  ideational  or  imaginative  preparation  for  the 
percept,  or  a  stage  of  "  pre-perception  ".*  This  imaginative 
preparation  appears  in  a  less  distinct  form,  where,  previously 
to  the  occurrence  of  the  sensation,  there  is  a  central  ercitation 
leading  to  a  sub-conscious  ideation.  Thus,  if  I  visit  a  particular 
town,  the  idea  of  an  acquaintance  who  happens  to  live  there 
will  be  partially  excited,  so  that,  should  he  actually  present 
himself,  the  recognition  will  be  expedited.  Another  and  closely- 
related  variety  of  this  effect  is  seen  In  the  case  where  a  partial 
excitation  of  an  impression  is  followed  by  a  complete  excitation. 

1  On  tbfi  bcu,  such  as  dieants,  that  go  to  evidvna  k  certain  iiiuiginaii\-e  pown 
In  dogs  and  oihcx  animals,  see  Romanes,  Mmta!  EvoluHoi  in  Animals,  chap.  x. 

*  Since  the  image  is  derived  Iroin,  or  a  product  of,  the  peicept,  we  may  say 
that  theie  Is  a  rcciptocal  action,  01  an  intei action  between  peicepts  and  images, 

*  Cf.  my  volume,  tlluitoHt,  p.  27  fl.;  and  W.  James,  ep  ti*.,  L  p.  439. 
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Here  is  an  example.  A  few  mornings  ago,  on  taking  my  usual 
after-break  fast  walk,  I  s?.w  a  friend  who  is  accustomed  to  be 
my  companion  at  these  times.  When  I  got  sufficiently  near  I 
called  him  by  his  name.  He  was  deep  in  thought,  and  made 
no  sign  of  having  heard  me.  In  about  twenty  seconds  after  I 
came  up  from  behind,  close  to  him  ;  whereupon  he  quickly 
turned  and  greeted  me,  just  as  if  he  had  expected  me  that  par- 
ticular moment.  The  call  had  set  his  brain-centres  working,  so 
that  he  afterwards  recognised  the  quick  step  as  mine. 

In  the  process  of  (distinct)  expectation  or  "  expectant  atten- 
tion "  considered  above,^  we  see  this  action  of  the  image  on  the 
percept  illustrated  in  a  particularly  clear  manner.  As  we  there 
saw  when  referring  to  recent  experiments  on  attention,  a  pread- 
justment  of  mind,  involving  ideational  activity,  tends  to  bring 
about  an  instantaneous  perception  or  recognition  of  a  sensation. 
Such  preliminary  central  prcadjustment,  with  its  ideational  cor- 
relative, more  or  less  distinct,  plays  a  large  part  in  our  everyday 
experience.  Thus  it  has  been  found  that  it  takes  about  twice 
as  long  to  read  aloud  a  scries  of  words  having  no  connexion  as 
it  does  to  read  a  series  having  such  a  connexion ; '  and  this  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that,  where  words  are  bound  together  in  sig- 
nificant sentences,  there  is  a  continual  fonvard  movetnenl  of  the 
mind  in  anticipation  of  what  is  coming,  so  that  each  successive 
impression  or  group  of  impressions  is  instantaneously  recognised. 
A  practised  reader  of  a  musical  score,  or  of  novels  in  MS.,  shows 
a  marvellous  power  in  thus  reading  the  end  before  it  comes.* 

It  may  be  added  that  the  action  of  imagination  on  our 
sense-experience  is  beneficial  only  so  long  as  a  certain  balance 
between  the  tAVO  is  maintained.  Normal  mental  activity  is  that 
which  adjusts  itself  to  real  circumstances,  and  so  must  start 
from,  and  be  based  upon,  sense-presentations.  Hence  the 
healthy  influence  of  the  image  on  the  percept  is  restricted  to 
the  effect  of  fuilhering  or  expediting  the  percept  which  would 
otherwise  arise.  If,  however,  the  imaginative  factor  grows  so 
masterful  as  to  modify  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  sensa- 

1  Sm  above,  p.  151  S. 

*  Thic  fact  ■*-»»  cMablithed  by  Piof.  Cattdl,  MC  Mind,  id,  p.  64. 

'  Dr.  G.  0.  Bcrgct  Cauncl  byespcriitictii  tTjat  the  effect  of  p(aciic«  in  acceteratlng 
tlie  process  of  (audible)  leading  is  mucb  moic  nujkcd  wbcic  the  oijiticr  u  under- 
stood.   iPhil,  SlMiif»,  V.  p.  170  S.) 
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tion-complex,  we  have  a  tendency  to  illusion.  This  is  the  state 
of  things  in  all  conditions  of  emotional  excitement,  as  when  a 
frightened  child  takes  a  harmless  object  for  a  hobgoblin,  a  state 
involving  a  certain  disturbance  of  healthy  mental  action,  and  in 
those  more  permanent  psycho-physical  disturbances  which  we 
commonly  recognise  as  pathological. 

§  8.  Distinctness  0/  Images.  The  chief  merit  or  excellence  of 
a  representative  image  consists  in  its  distinctness  or  clearness. 
Hy  this  is  commonly  meant  that  the  image  be  definite  and 
not  vague,  that  the  several  parts  or  features  of  the  object 
be  distinctly  pictured  in  their  relations  one  to  another. 
Thus  we  have  a  distinct  image  of  a  person's  face  when  wc 
call  up  its  several  features,  as  the  outline  or  contour  of  the 
whole,  the  shape  of  the  mouth,  and  the  colour  of  the  eyes. 
On  the  other  hand  the  image  is  spoken  of  as  indistinct,  ob- 
scure, or  vague,  when,  instead  of  all  the  details  of  the  object, 
only  a  part  is  pictured. 

Closely  connected  with  the  distinctness  of  images  as  just 
defined  is  their  distinctness  in  relation  to  other  images.  The 
expression  "a  distinct  mental  picture"  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
as  one  of  its  meanings  perfect  differentiation,  or  detachment 
from  other  images.  Thus  we  arc  said  to  represent  a  face 
"distinctly"  when  we  do  not  confuse  it  with  another  face. 

Th«  teicni  clnrncsi  and  distinctness  Kcm  to  be  employed  almost  interclmng^ 
ably  foi  c&ch  of  (he  above  aspects  of  intagca.  If  it  were  possible  lo  break  through 
a  habil  of  apcccli,  it  might  be  advantageous,  modifyinft  [he  phrawology  of  Lcitroix, 
to  uHc  the  Antithcaii  clcar^^bscurc  with  reference  to  the  first  kind  of  diiiinctnesa 
(diitinctncM  of  parts  or  details),  and  the  anlithcvia  dintinct — confused  with  le&r. 
encc  to  the  scco'nd  kind  (distinctnesa  of  the  whole).  The  close  connexion  between 
the  terms  distinct  and  clear  will  be  illustrated  sgain  by-and-by,  in  coiinexioit  with 
general  idean  or  concepts. 

It  ia  customary  to  dinin^ish  between  the  livetineaa  or  vividncu  of  an  image 
and  its  diminctncM,  For  purposes  of  knowledge  the  latter  it  more  important  than 
the  former.  ]ma{:es  are  in  general  wanting  in  the  intensity  of  the  corresponding 
percepts.  I  do  not  visualise  all  the  brighmesi  of  the  sun,  or  all  the  depth  of 
colouring  of  a  ttinset  when  I  Imagine  it.  A  high  degree  of  vi%-JdncM  in  an 
imxgc  may,  indeed,  easily  lead  on  to  hallucination.  There  may  be  a  fair  ikxree 
of  distinctncM  with  a  comparatively  low  dej^ree  of  vividness ;  and  this  seenu  to 
be  the  condition  most  ttraurablc  to  cIcat  thinking. 

Our  mental  imagery  shows  all  degt^es  of  distinctness. 
Many  of  our  representations  are  vague,  blurred,  and  indistinct, 
and  as  a  consequence  tend  to  be  confused  one  with  another. 
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The  statistical  investigations  of  Mr.  F.  Galton  into  the  nature 
of  visual  i-e presentation,  or  what  he  calls  'visualisation,'  go  to 
show  that  this  power  varies  gi-eatiy  among  individuals  (of  the 
same  race),  that  many  persons  have  very  httlc  ability  to  call 
up  distinct  mental  pictures  of  objects  as  figured,  coloured,  etc.* 

From  this  distinctness  of  an  image  it  is  important  to  dis- 
tinguish Its  accuracy.  By  this  is  meant  its  fidelity  as  ft  copy, 
fOr  its  perfect  correspondence  with  the  original,  the  percept. 
Want  of  distinctness  commonly  leads  to  inaccuracy,  if  in  no 
other  respect,  in  that  of  deficiency.  But  what  we  ordinarily 
mean  by  an  inaccurate  image  is  something  more  than  a  merely 
defective  one.  it  implies  the  importation  of  some  foreign 
element  into  the  structure  of  the  image.  Thus  we  have  an 
inaccurate  image  of  a  face  when  wc  ascribe  a  wrong  colour 
to  tlic  eyes,  or  a  wrong  height  to  the  brow.  It  is  probable 
that  all  images  tend  to  become  inaccurate,  by  way  not  only  of 
loss,  but  of  confusion,  of  elements,  with  the  lapse  of  time. 

§  g.  General  Conditions  of  Vie  Retentiun  mid  Reproduction  of 
Percepts.  The  capability  of  representing  an  object  or  event 
some  time  after  it  has  been  perceived  is  not  absolute,  but  is 
limited  by  certain  conditions.  These  may  be  roughly  summed 
up  under  the  two  following  heads.  In  the  hrst  place,  the 
original  impression  must,  in  order  to  be  subsequently  revived, 
attain  a  certain  degree  of  perfection  in  respect  of  vividness, 
and  clearness.  We  will  call  this  condition  the  depth  of  the 
impression.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  needed  in  ordinary 
cases  the  presence  of  something  to  remind  us  of  the  object  or 
to  suggest  it  to  our  minds.  This  second  circumstance  is  known 
as  the  force  of  suggestion. 

(n)  Depth  of  Impression  :  (i)  Intensity,  etc.,  of  Sensation,  In 
the  first  place,  then,  wc  may  say  that  a  distinct  image  pre- 
supposes a  certain  force  and  distinctness  of  the  original  impres- 
sion. A  moderately  loud  somid  will  in  general  be  recalled  better 
than  a  faint  one,  just  because,  as  a  sensation  of  greater  intensity, 
it  is  stronger  and  more  impressive,  and  makes  a  more  powerful 


1  Among  the  cuiioni  resuttt  reached  by  Mr.  Qalton  are  (he  foltowinit.     Men 

givta  to  it»U2Ct  thinking  xrc,  as  a  rule,  weak  in  vbualiaing  power.     The  capabilltjr 

doe*  not  vvy,  appareotl}',  with  keenness  of  sight  (pcrceptuftt  power),  oi  with  A 

t tendency  to  dicatnin^     (Sec  hi*  Inquirits  into  Human  ftuuUjf, '  Menial  Imagery,' 

p.  «J.  etc) 
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appeal  to  the  attention.  For  a  similar  reason,  clearness  and 
distinctness  of  impression  are  favourable  to  retention.  A  face 
distinctly  seen  with  all  its  details  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
recalled  than  one  indistinctly  seen.  For  these  reasons  actual 
impressions  ai'e  in  general  much  better  recalled  than  products 
of  imagination  ;  fur,  as  a  rule,  they  surpass  the  latter  in  vivid- 
ness  and  distinctness.  We  recall  the  appearance  of  a  place 
we  have  seen  better  than  one  that  has  been  described  to  us. 
The  habit  of  repeating  words  audibly  when  we  want  to  re- 
member them  is  based  on  this  principle.  As  a  last  determining 
factor  of  a  forcible  impression  may  be  named  duration.  Every 
fully-developed  sensation  requires  an  appreciable  time.  A 
momentary  sound  remains  indistinct  as  to  its  quality,  its  direc- 
tion, and  so  forth.  Accordingly  prolonged  sensations  are  as 
such  of  greater  impressive  force  than  momentary  ones. 

(2)  Attention  as  Condition  of  ReUniion.  So  far  as  to  the 
nature  of  an  impression  as  conditioned  by  external  circum- 
stances. But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  intensity,  distinctness,  and 
the  duration  of  a  sensation  are  partly  determined  by  an  internal 
condition,  viz.,  the  amount  of  reaction  in  the  way  of  attention 
called  forth.  Hence  wc  have  to  add  that  tlic  depth,  and  conse- 
quently the  revivability,  of  an  impression  depend  on  the  degree 
of  interest  excited  by  the  object  and  the  corresponding  vigour 
of  the  act  of  attention.  Where,  for  e>ample,  a  boy  is  deeply 
interested  in  a  spectacle,  as  a  cricket  match,  he  retains  a 
distinct  image  of  what  has  been  seen.  Such  interest  and 
direction  of  attention  ensure  a  clear  discrimination  of  the 
object,  both  in  its  several  parts  or  details,  and  as  a  whole. 
And,  as  we  have  seen,  the  fineness  of  the  discriminative  pro- 
cess in  perception  is  one  main  factor  in  the  determination  of 
the  subsequent  retention.' 

The  nature  and  sources  of  interest  have  been  sufficiently 
discussed  above.  The  essential  element  in  interest  is  feeling, 
and  any  marked  accompaniment  of  feeling,  whether  pleasurable 
or  painful,  is,  as  we  all  know,  a  great  aid  to  retention.  Thus 
the  events  of  our  early  childhood  which  wc  permanently  retain 
commonly  show  an  accompaniment  of  strong  feeling,  more 
particularly,  perhaps,  that  of  childish  wonder  at  somcthinjj 
new  and  marvellous,  whether  delightful  or  teniblc.    The  etfect 

*  Sc«  above,  p-  19I. 
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of  disagreeable  feeling  in  fixing  impressions  is  illustrated  in  the 
retention  of  the  image  of  an  ugly  or  malevolent-looking  face, 
of  words  in  a  foreign  language  which  have  disagreeable  associa- 
tions, as  bougie,  dotianUr,  to  the  English  traveller.  Where' 
such  a  powerful  intrinsic  interest  is  wanting,  a  vigorous  exercise 
of  votttniary  attention  may  bring  about  a  permanent  retention. 
But,  as  pointed  out  abox'e,  such  voluntary'  attention  is  only 
effective  because  it  involves  a  feeling  of  interest.  When  we 
try  to  retain  for  social  reasons  a  person's  name  we  are  feeling 
at  the  moment  a  social  interest  in  that  name. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  finally,  that  even  when  the  conditions 
just  specified  arc  equally  favourable  to  retention  the  result  may 
vary,  owing  to  temporary  variations  of  our  psycho- physical 
state.  We  have  not  always  the  same  degree  of  susceptibility  to 
impressions.  Thus  we  arc  much  more  ready  to  note  and  to  re- 
tain what  presents  itself  to  our  senses  when  our  sense-organs 
and  brain  are  refreshed  by  rest  and  vigorous.  It  is  commonly 
iBgreed  that  children  take  on  new  acquisitions  better  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day  when  their  psycho-physical  organism  is 
recuperated  by  sleep.  Differences  in  emotional  condition, 
again,  closely  connected  with  variations  in  the  energy  and  ra- 
pidity of  brain-action,  render  us  much  more  impressionable  at 
some  moments  than  at  others.  As  more  than  one  novelist  have 
illustrated,  moments  of  intense  feeling  appear  to  raise  the 
plastic  or  acquisitive  powers  of  the  brain  to  a  preternatural 
height.^ 

(3)  Repetition  as  Condition  of  Ret^ntiott.    We  have  thus  far 
supposed  that  the  object  or  event  represented  has  been 
ceivcd  but  once  only.     But  a  single  impression  rarely  sufficea^ 
for  a  lasting  representation.    As  we  have  seen,  images  tend  to 
grow  faint  and  indistinct ;  hence  they  need  to  be  re-invigorateda 
by  new  impressions.     Most  of  the  experiences  of  life,  including' 
Bomc  of  great  and  absorbing  interest  at  the  time  of  their  occur- 
rence, are  forgotten  just  because  they  never  recur  in  a  suffi- 
ciently like  form.    The  bulk  of  our  mental  imagery  answers 
to  objects  which  we  sec  again  and  again,  and  events  which  re- 
peatedly occur.     Here  then  we  have  a  second  circumstance 
which  helps  to  determine  the  depth  of  an  impression.    Every 

1  This  cfTcct  of  einotional  exciiemcnt  In  vivifying  the  p(«i€aUtions  ftnd  fCpie- 
•cnUtioru  of  the  moment  will  be  dcait  with  hy-3Jid-by. 
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At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  all  cases  alike,  the 
[tn'o  conditions  co-operate,  though  in  very  unequal  quantities. 
is  wc  have  just  seen,  repetition,  if  only  in  the  form  of  rccur- 
:nce  of  image,  is  needed  to  supplement  the  efTcct  of  attention. 
[And,  on  the  other  hand,  mere  repetition,  without  some  amount 
of  interested  attention,  is  ineffectual.     Even  the  tiresome  ad- 
vertisement   possesses   the    momentary    attractiveness    of   a 
sudden  and  forcible  visual  sensation.     Many  persons  cannot 
distinctly  represent  even  so  familiar  an  object  as  their  friend's 
face,  just  because  they  have  never  carefully  attended  to   its 
several  features,  for  their  own  sake,  as  a  stranger  would  observe 
them. 

The  icason  wfiy.  u  Mr.  GiIiod'b  tnquirieB  Bhow,  lO  many  pernons  are  unable 
to  visualise  distincily  auch  familiat  oft-seen  objtcU  u  the  (Me»  oj  their  bizads,  and 
the  aspccE  of  their  bieakfui- tabic,  seemit  to  be  that  attention  it  carried  ofT  to  what 
ta  of  greater  intercut.     Thuti,  in  obHcr^-in^  our  friend'K  face  v>'c  have  no  interest  in 
noting  the  colour  of  hin  eye*,  but  altcnd  to  the  variable  tigMK  of  health,  temper,  sndi 
•o  forth.     So  a  man.  in  glancing  at  his  breakfaxt- table,  docA  not  attend  to  the  whotal 
object,  but  only  to  point*  of  Epecial  imcrejit,  a<i  the  unexpected  dish.     It  must  be 
remembered,  ton,  thnt  repetition,  uhile  within  certain  tinitts  a  great  aid  to  revival, 
ti  oppOKd  to  il  in  so  fu  as  it  makes  us  rnaltenttve  to  what  is  habitually  vHth  ui 
This  is  an  illustration  at  the  principle  of  Habit,  according  to  which  what  iacu*-' 
tomaiy  tends  to  grow  Indifferent  and  sub-con scioiu.' 

[6)  Laws  of  Suggestion :  Association.  When  an  impression 
has,  under  the  influence  of  the  above  favourable  conditions, 
been  fixed  on  the  mind  there  remains  a  predisposition  or  ten- 
dency  to  reproduce  it  under  the  form  of  an  image.  The  degree 
of  facility  with  which  we  recall  any  object  always  depends  in 
part  on  the  strength  of  this  predisposition.  Nevertheless,  this 
tendency  will  not  in  ordinarj*  cases  suffice  in  itself  to  effect 
a  reinstatement  after  a  certain  time  has  elapsed.  There  is 
needed  as  a  further  condition  the  presence  at  the  moment  of 
some  second  presentation  (or  representation)  which  serves  to 
suggest  or  call  up  the  image,  or  remind  us  of  the  event  or  object. 
Thus  the  sight  of  a  building,  as  our  old  school,  reminds  us  of 
events  which  happened  there,  the  sound  of  a  friend's  name,  of 


lit  may  be  urg^ed  with  some  force  that  these  two  eondltlona  ore  ultimately 
reducible  to  one.  Whether  an  bnpreasion,  it  may  be  said,  haa  occturcd  once  q« 
more  than  onc«,  the  de^ee  of  perfection  of  the  retention  and  reproduction  will 
bs  determined  by  tbc  amount  of  attention  bcatoM-cd  on  it.  This  point  will  Ic  dealt 
with  prcKntly. 
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that  friend,  and  so  on.  Such  a  reminder  may  be  spoken 
of  as  the  '  exciting '  cause  in  contradistinction  to  the  first  or 
'predisposing*  cause.  The  reason  why  the  lai^c  majority  of 
our  life-experiences,  including  our  deeply-impressive  dreams, 
are  so  readily  forgotten  is  that  they  are  not  brought  into  rela~ 
liun  to  ether  facts  which  would  scr\'c  to  remind  us  of  them. 

Now  we  are  reminded  of  a  presentation  by  some  other  pre- 
sentation for  image)  which  is  somehow  related  to,  connected 
with,  or,  as  we  commonly  express  il,  *  associated  '  with  it.  Thus 
it  is  plain  that  tlic  events  of  our  school-life  arc  associated  with 
the  particular  building  which  recalls  them,  and  similarly  the 
person  with  his  name.  Hence  we  speak  of  association  as  the 
second  great  condition  of  reproduction. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS:  CONTIGUITY. 

§  lo.  Kepro^ucticm  as  Effect  of  Suggestion.  The  general 
nature  of  association  has  already  been  discussed.^  So  far,  bow- 
ever,  we  have  only  been  engaged  with  it  in  its  more  rudimen-i 
tary  form,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  process  by  which  presentaliv^ 
and  representative  elements  are  perfectly  integrated  and  unified 
into  percepts.  Here,  as  pointed  out,  the  several  elements  ar<; 
called  up  together,  and  firmly  cohere  as  parts  of  one  indivisible 
whole.  We  have  now  to  trace  the  workings  of  association  in 
the  higher  domain  of  ideation,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  succession 
of  distinct  psychical  products,  viz.,  images  or  ideas.  Association 
is  the  term  commonly  used  to  cover  the  processes  or  laws  in- 
volved in  the  succession  flow  or  train  of  our  thoughts.* 

It  has  been  held  by  psychologists  generally  that  the  revival 
of  images  or  ideas  depends  in  all  cases  on  the  working  of  the 
Laws  of  Association,  or,  as  they  have  been  called  by  some. 
Laws  of  Suggestion.'  Thus  Hume  regards  them  as  filling  in 
the  world  of  mind  a  place  similar  to  the  universal  Law  of 
Gravitation  in  the  physical  world.     It  was  shown  by  Hobbes 

»  See  above,  p.  185  ff. 

■Sec  Hamilion,  Ltclurtt  an  Met.  H.  p.  aig;  »ri  Prof.  Croom  RoberUon'i 
aiticlc,  "  Assoc  iui on,"  in  th«  Eufyilopudia  BrUanniea  (gili  ed.). 

*  Dr.  T,  Blown  u«es  the  teitn  inggcttion  in  picfcrencc  to  UROcbtion,  Lnturn 
on  tht  Pkil.oJ  Ik*  Human  Mind,  Kxxiii.  and  al.  The  quntion  of  tho  a^ipropiiiite. 
ncsa  of  the  dauical  expression  "Association  of  Ideas"  loallca&csof  sugifcatioa 
will  be  discuMcd  Uta  on. 
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that  in  cases  where  we  pass  from  one  idea  to  another  in  a 
seemingly  disconnected  manner  there  arc  hidden  bonds  of 
association  to  be  detected  by  careful  examination.^  Among 
the  suggestive  elements  which  thus  serve  to  reinstate  images 
we  have  to  include  all  presentations  received  by  way  of  the 
special  senses,  together  with  the  corresponding  representations, 
also  all  organic  sensations  which,  as  we  shall  see,  play  an 
important  part  in  directing  the  successions  of  our  ideas. 

The  quc&lian  whether  there  if  any  •pontaneous  revival  independent!}'  of  8tig> 
gcstion  is  not  vany  to  answer.  It  is  conceivable  that  in  the  automatic  (unctions  of 
the  htsia  we  have  a  meant  of  siimulating  particular  nervous  clcmenla  to  activity 
apart  tiom  the  activity  of  other  and  connected  elements  ;  and  cciiain  psychological 
bets,  as  ihc  occasional  sudden  and  ineiplicable  revivals  of  apparently  diacoDoected 
images  in  normal  waking  life,  the  ■oemingly  unsuKgesied  revivals  of  imajceryon 
guiiig  to  tileep,  as  also  ihe  reappearance  in  dreams  of  truaifes  auppoted  to  be 
effaced,  the  recovery  id  states  of  aomnanibulitm  or  hypnoiism  and  in  certain 
lorms  of  mental  diKase  of  uhole  agg'egaies  or  imnj-ery  lost  to  the  normal  con- 
aciouanesB,  tugifeut  that  revival  may  be  eifecied  by  the  direct  action  of  stirngti 
[(•■ch  a*  could  be  supplied  by  an  eacepiional  condition  of  the  blood-supply)  upon 
eettain  local  uroups  of  central  elements.  At  tlic  same  time  the  piogicss  of  psyctto- 
logical  analysis  goes  to  show  that  the  range  of  such  tpontancoua  revival  must,  in 
noimal  conditions  at  least,  be  a  small  ont^  The  more  we  look  into  the  process  of 
ccpioduction  tlie  mote  plainly  do  we  discian  that  the  revival  of  images  ia  con- 
ditioned by  the  antecedence  of  Other  psyebical  contents  which  stwul  ia  aecrUua 
telaiiOQ  to  the  same.' 

Presentations  may  suggest  one  another  in  consequence 
of  different  relations  between  them.  Thus,  if  wc  let  A  stand 
for  the  antecedent  or  reminder,  B  for  the  consequent  or  the  re- 
presentation called  up,  we  see  that  A  and  B  may  correspond  to 
two  objects  locally  connected,  as  two  adjacent  buildings  ;  or  to 
two  events  following  one  another  in  time,  as  sunset  and  the 
coming  on  of  darkness;  or,  again,  to  two  like  objects,  as  a  por- 
trait and  the  original  These  various  kinds  of  relation,  or  bonds 
of  connexion  between  presentations,  have  been  reduced  by  the 
psychologist  to  certain  comprehensive  principles  or  Laws  of 
Association. 

*  See  HamilloD,  lot  oL 

*  On  the  apparently  aponianeous  nivival  of  Imagei  In  dreams,  cf.  tay  volume, 
Jltuiiont,  p.  151  if.  The  (acts  that  tell  for  a  spontaneous  or  non-suggestive  rtnival 
ofimagca  are  emphasised,  among  others,  by  Volkmann,  who  regard.^  such  spontaneous 
reinstatement  as  ihc  simple^  form  of  immediaic  reproduction.  (Of.  tit.,i.  p.  399  9.) 
On  the  reappearance  of  seemingly  forgotten  acquisitions  in  nenul  disease,  ace 
Carpenter,  JJmUl  Phfuelogy,  \  344  (p.  436),  and  fcillowiBf. 
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S  II.  AssociatioH  of  Ideas  by  Contiguity :  Sfatetmttt  of  Law. 
Of  the  several  distinguishable  modes  or  varieties  of  association 
the  most  important  is  that  known  as  Contiguity.  By  this  is 
meant  the  association  of  two  or  more  presentations  through,  or 
on  the  ground  of.  their  proximity  in  time,  whether  under  the 
form  of  simultaneity  or  of  succession.  This  is  illustrated  in 
such  familiar  cNperiences  as  the  suggestion  of  the  sensations  of 
a  cool  plunge  by  the  sight  of  a  sheet  of  water ;  or  that  of  a 
person's  form,  voice,  and  so  forth,  by  the  sound  of  his  name.  It 
may  be  roughly  staled  as  follows :  Presentations  which  occur 
[together,  whether  simultaneously  or  in  close  succession,  tend 
afterwards  to  revive  or  suggest  one  another. 

This  variety  of  association,  which  is  recognised  by  most 
psychologists  as  the  principal  if  not  the  only  one,  evidently 
corresponds  to  that  process  of  integrative  association  con- 
sidered above.  Thus,  just  as  the  several  prcscntative  con- 
stituents entering  into  a  percept  revive  one  another  because 
;they  (originally)  occur  together,  being,  as  we  saw  either 
aimuUaneous,  or  successive  in  varj'ing  order,  so  two  distinct 
presentations  or  percepts  will  suggest  one  another  provided 
they  have  proximity  in  time.  Since,  moreover,  any  two  pre- 
sentations which  thus  come  together  may  be  said  to  constitute 
parts  of  one  experience  or  complex  of  experiences,  we  may  speak 
of  the  process  of  association  by  the  link  of  contiguity  as  one  of 
integration  or  totalisation  ;  or,  if  we  refer  more  particularly  to 
the  last  stage  of  the  process,  that  of  reproduction  or  suggestion, 
we  may  call  it,  as  Hamilton  and  others  have  proposted,  a 
process  of  redintegration,  that  is  to  say,  a  re-constitution  of 
what  was  originally  given  as  a  whole  by  means  of  a  recurrence 
of  some  of  its  parts  only.^ 

This  Law  of  Contiguous  Association  may  readily  be  seen  to 
cover  the  larger  part  of  our  ideational  connexions.  Thus,  it 
includes  (i)  all  merely  temporal  connexions,  as  those  between 
simultaneous  events,  e.g.,  sunlight  and  increase  of  warmth,  or 
successive  ones,  as  the  flash  of  lightning  and  the  peal  of  thunder, 

*  Tlie  bond  oreuggcst  ion  here  calleit  contiguity  iaalsoipoken  of  a*  "  Ticmily," 
**  conttcNion  in  tim«  and  plac«,"  ^nd  bo  fonh,  Since  connexton  in  litnc  is  &  icta^ 
tion  given  along  with  extcinal  ptewntations,  it  may,  «•  by  Wundl,  be  spoken  of 
«B  "  cxicrnai  association  ".  <0^  tit.,  ii.  p.  300. )  Ward  ■ufsevu  the  lubfttjiution 
of  (he  expression  'conliniiity '((»  coati^uUy.  (Aiucle  "  PsydtoEci^y,"  Etuycl.  Brit, 
p.  60,  coL  2.) 
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Since  causal  connexion,  whatever  else  it  is,  clearly  involves 
sequence  of  events,  it  is  evident  that  the  connecting  of  things 
with  their  causes  or  their  effects  illustrates  this  bond  of  temporal 
attachment.  (2)  Again,  the  Law  of  Contiguity  embraces  all 
object  associations,  or  association  of  quality  (not  directly  in- 
volved in  the  percept),  use,  and  so  forth,  with  things,  as  the 
voice  of  a  person  with  that  person,  the  use  of  iron  with  that 
sub&tance.  (3)  Once  more,  it  covers  all  local  associations,  or 
those  connexions  in  which  locality  is  a  binding  element ;  as 
the  association  of  wild-flowers  with  the  field  or  hedge-row,  the 
meal  with  the  table,  the  agitating  thoughts  of  the  examination 
with  the  8if;ht  of  the  examination-room.  Locality,  as  has 
been  recognised  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  is  a  powerful 
aid  to  revival.^  (4)  As  a  last  group  we  may  take  verbal  associa- 
tions, or  those  numerous  connexions  into  which  words  enter, 
as  namcb  with  objects,  one  word  witli  a  related  word,  and  so 
forth.  • 

This  process  of  Contiguous  Association,  as  suggested  in  the 
general  account  of  associative  integration,  though  commonly 
expressed  in  purely  psychological  terms,  has  a  physiological 
side  also,  and  this  side  must  be  kept  in  new  so  far  as  possible 
in  seeking  to  elucidate  its  true  nature.  Just  as  the  psychical 
integration  involved  in  the  percept  involves  the  formation  of 
ner\'ous  connexions  between  separate  central  elements,  so  the 
association  of  one  percept  with  another  occumng  along  with 
it  presumably  involves  the  building  up  of  further  ncr\'ous  con- 
nexions between  these  complexes. 

Confining  ourselves,  as  the  limits  of  our  knowledge  compel 
:is  to  do,  mainly  to  the  psychical  or  subjective  side,  let  us  see 
what  the  Law  of  Contiguity  exactly  asserts.  It  evidently  sets 
forth  the  fact  that  images  are  recalled  suggestively  on  the 
ground  of  a  certain  relation  between  the  original  percepts-  We 
have  now  to  look  into  the  nature  of  this  ground  with  a  view  to 
see  precisely  on  what  condition  the  associative  cohesion  de- 
pends. In  this  way  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  define  the 
Law  of  Contiguity  with  greater  scientific  precision. 

§  12.  Conditions  0/  Contif^uotiS  Integration:  (a)  Proximity  in 
Time.  To  begin  with,  then,  the  Law  of  Contiguity  plainly 
asserts  that  proximity  in  time,  pure  and  simple,  constitutes  a 

^  ThU  wai  exptCMcd  in  tbc  Qicek  pbiiac  4  x'h'  '^^  '^  t*h  ^  v^At"**- 
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sufficient  ground  of  association.  In  other  vrords,  no  real  objec- 
tive bond,  as  that  of  causal  connexion  between  the  facts  pre- 
sented, is  needed  for  the  generation  of  a  contiguous  cohesion. 
This  is  evident  from  the  common  observation  that  the  nnost 
disconnected  elements  of  experience,  if  they  only  happen  to  pre- 
sent themselves  at  the  same  time,  are  liable  to  become  associ- 
ated one  with  another.  In  this  way  we  associate  persons  with 
places  with  which  they  hold  no  relation  beyond  the  momentary 
one  of  having  been  there  at  a  particular  moment ;  odours 
with  experiences  of  joy  or  soitow  which  happened  to  synchro- 
nise with  them,  and  so  forth.  This  formation  of  accidental 
associations  is  specially  conspicuous  in  the  case  of  children  and 
the  uneducated,  whose  minds  have  not  come  under  the  control- 
ling influence  of  logical  thought. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  a  relation  is  always  involved  in 
contiguous  association.  This  may  be  either  a  pure  time- 
relation,  or  a  time-relation  involving  a  space- relation  also.  The 
former  is  illustrated  in  the  association  of  a  visual  percept,  say 
that  of  a  particular  scene  with  the  sensationsof  muscular  fatigue 
experienced  at  the  moment,  and  due  to  a  tiring  walk.  The 
latter  is  illustrated  in  all  local  associations,  as  those  between 
adjacent  objects,  a  place  and  certain  events  happening  there, 
and  so  forth.  A  complete  reinstatement  of  the  original  com- 
plex of  experiences  involves  the  representation  of  these  relations. 
Thus  we  recall  the  pea!  of  thunder  as  following  the  flash  of 
lightning.  Charing  Cross  as  lying  at  the  west  extremity  of  the 
Strand,  and  so  forth.  But  such  reinstatement  of  the  relation  is 
not  a  necessary  element  in  suggestion  by  contiguity.  We  often 
have  a  place,  a  scene,  a  person  suggested  by  an  odour  or  other 
percept  without  being  able  to  say  in  the  least  what  relation  sub- 
sisted hetAveen  the  corresponding  experiences. 

If,  now,  we  examine  this  time-relation,  we  see  that  the  de- 
gree of  its  eflicacy  as  a  forger  of  the  associative  link  turns  on 
the  degree  of  proximity  of  the  presentations.  Of  all  contiguous 
associations  those  between  simultaneous  presentations  are 
strongest.  Witness  the  revival  of  the  sound  of  the  clock's 
ticking  by  the  sight  of  the  swinging  pendulum,  or  of  one  feature 
in  a  visible  scene,  as  the  river  Thames,  by  other  features,  say 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Where,  indeed,  as  in  this  last  case, 
the  presentations  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  parts  of  ore 
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whole  complex  presentation,  we  find  that  the  adhesive  or  sug- 
gestive force  is  at  ita  maximum.^  On  the  other  hand,  this  force 
falls  off  with  the  time-proximity.  Thus  successive  presentations 
are,  ctrUn's  paribus,  less  Jirmly  associated  than  contemporaneous 
ones,  and  presentations  separated  hy  an  interval  of  time  less 
firmly  than  those  which  are  strictly  contiguous  in  time. 

{b)  Combining  Movement  of  Attention.  Mere  proximity  In 
time  gives  us  only  the  broad  limiting  condition  of  contiguous 
suggestion.  Many  impressions,  however,  occur  together  with- 
out afterwards  reviving  one  another.  Thus  a  particular  sight 
or  sound  may  synchronize  with  a  multitude  of  sensations,  in- 
cluding the  large  group  of  organic  sensations,  and  yet  only 
enter  into  associative  connexion  with  one  or  two  of  these.  A 
more  special  condition  of  contiguous  association  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  process  of  attention.  Just  as  attention  gives  vivid- 
ness to  the  percept  considered  as  an  isolated  psychical  content, 
and  thus  favours  its  revivability,  so  it  serves  to  bind  together  two 
or  more  of  such  contents. 

The  effect  of  attention  on  the  process  of  contiguous  integra- 
tion may  be  brought  under  two  heads:  (i)  that  of  the  particular 
direction  of  the  process  of  attention,  (2)  that  of  the  quantity  of 
attention  bestowed. 

(i)  That  the  order  of  the  movements  of  attention  serves  to 
determine  the  special  order  of  revival  is  seen  in  the  general  fact 
that  in  the  case  of  successive  presentations  suggestive  revival 
takes  place  much  more  readily  in  the  forward  direction  than 
in  the  reverse,  or  in  any  other  order,  as  from  first  to  fifth, 
from  this  to  third,  and  so  forth.  The  difficulty  of  reversing  or 
otherwise  varying  the  original  order  is  greatest  where  the 
associated  elements  arc  actions,  as  movements  of  the  limbs  in 
drill -exercise,  and  the  actions  of  speech  and  song.  Anybody 
can  test  the  truth  of  this  by  trying  for  the  first  time  to  vary  the 
order  in  separating  the  sounds  of  the  Greek  alphabet  or  the 
notes  of  a  tune.    The  probable  explanation  is  to  be  found  io 


I  This  !>  clearly  illusUatcd  in  the  Intcrc&ting  cxpcrlmcnul  In()uiil««  Into  tha 
Tc1ati*«  frequency  of  difTcreni  ditecciont  of  EuggcsTJon  pubtiBbcd  in  Mind,  xiv.  p. 
3joR.  ThvMshow  that  a  favouiiielineoCsngtiestion  wasi  whole  reviving;  iti  pait, 
ai  "  house,"  ravtving  "  room,"  or  *'  window  ".  Hete  ii  is  evident  ««  ate  on  il« 
limluofthe  "asiodxtEon  of  ideas,"  since  'window'  DiAy  be  laid  to  be  an  ijitc^Al 
conatitucnt  In  ihc  pctcept,  *bouie '. 
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the  fact  that  all  attention  involves,  as  we  have  seen,  muscular 
action;  and  a  scries  of  muscular  actions,  including  the  corres- 
ponding processes  of  central  innervation,  is  presumably  much 
more  readily  repeated  in  the  original  than  in  any  other  order. 

Mr.  Ward  findi  in  the  movementa  of  Attention,  coniidered  purely  ms  a  paychical 
activity,  a  cufficicnt  reunion  foi  the  fact  that  a  lecicK  can  be  recalled  more  readily  in 
iho  original  ihsi  in  ihe  icvcme  order.'  The  special  difficulty  of  reviving  a  scries  of 
musculai  actions  KUflgcatc,  howcvxr,  that  the  effect  h>i  a  phynicilogical  condition. 
It  i*  to  be  added  tliai  we  have  a  contidcrsble,  even  if  inferior,  power  of  retracing  a 
succession  of  experience*  in  th«  rever»e  order.  This  is  evidenced  in  the  taxi  that 
we  uc  able  to  go  back  over  the  events  of  the  day  in  ihc  reverse  order  to  that  of  the 
Bcttjat occurtencea.  In  Ms  Intciefttint;  expeilmentv  on  theelTect  of  lepetition  on  the 
revival  of  a  seriei  of  syllables,  Ebbin^haus  showed  that  the  repetition  of  a  series 
effects  a  certain  saving  of  labour  in  recalling  tlie  same  in  the  reverse  order,  and  that 
there  ta  a  somewhat  smaller  saving  in  recalling  anyotlier  pertnutation  involving 
transitions  to  remote  members  of  the  scries  or  "  skippings  ".  Thus  he  found  that  a 
series  formed  out  of  one  already  repeated  with  ikippings  of  even  seven  syllables  coold 
be  learnt  in  less  time  than  a  perfectly  new  aeries.  He  concludes  that,  while  a  bond 
of  atsocialion  holds  together  all  mcmbci*  of  a  lerics,  this  is  weaker  for  remote  than 
for  adjacent  membejs,  and  for  »  definite  disuncc  backward  than  ioi  the  ssjiic  distancs 
Ibiwartl.^ 

Leaving,  however,  this  general  effect  of  attention  on  the 
order  of  contiguous  suggestion,  let  us  turn  to  a  more  important 
particular  effect.  By  this  is  meant  the  selective  action  of 
attention  in  bringing  together,  in  the  region  of  distinct  con- 
sciousness, from  among  a  multitude  of  presentations  certain 
interesting  ones.  This  effect  is  illustrated  in  the  common  ex- 
perience of  running  the  eye  over  a  large  and  complex  scene ; 
the  action  of  inteit:st  determines  attention  to  transifcr  itself  in 
certain  directions  or  along  certain  lines  rather  than  others. 
Thus  it  passes  from  a  strip  of  shining  river  to  the  castle  looking 
down  on  it  from  the  adjacent  cliff,  from  this  last  to  the  flushing 
western  sky  beyond,  or  what  not.  And  in  this  way  certain 
elements  from  among  a  multitude  of  simultaneously  given  ones 
are  successively  differentiated  and  so  integrated. 

The  formation  of  the  associative  bond  will  be  more  peifect 
the  more  immediate  this  transition  of  attention.  Thus  we 
associate  the  appearance  and  the  name  of  a  person  when  we 
bring  them  together  as  closely aa  possible  and  grasp  them  In 

*  Lpe  til.,  p.  6t. 

'  Sec  his  volume,  Vtirr  das  Gtdicktniu,  %  39  and  Collowiag. 
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one  comprehensive  act,  or  in  rapidly  successive  acts,  of  atten- 
tion.* 

It  is  probable  that  the  importance  of  proximity  in  time,  and 
of  coadjacency  in  space,  depends  on  the  facility  rendered  by 
these  to  such  a  continuous  process  of  connective  attention. 
Where  two  presentations  are  contiguous  we  have  tlie  most 
favourable  conditions  for  welding  them  together  by  one  act 
or  process  of  attention.  Similarly,  two  immediately  connected 
members  of  a  series,  as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  a  and  b  or 
X  and  y,  will  be  more  firmly  associated  that  two  remote  ones, 
as  a  and/  by  the  very  fact  of  an  immediately  transitive  move- 
ment of  attention. 

(2)  We  may  now  pass  to  the  other  point  in  the  action  of 
attention,  viz.,  the  efTect  of  the  quantity  of  attention  bestowed. 
It  is  true  of  a  conjunction  of  presentations,  as  of  a  single 
presentation,  that  the  degree  of  retention  varies  with  the 
intensity  or  vigour  of  the  process  of  attention.  The  firm 
associations  that  are  apt  to  form  themselves  in  moments  of 
excitement  are  explained  by  this  circumstance.  In  watching 
a  fire  or  other  stirring  and  awful  spectacle  the  several  features 
of  the  scene  are  wont  to  cohere  because  of  the  preternatural 
vigour  or  energy  of  the  observant  process.*  Where,  on  the 
other  hand,  attention  is  feeble,  the  links  of  connexion  are  liable 
to  remain  half-formed  and  useless. 

It  follows  from  this  action  of  attention  in  singling  out  and 
pinning  together  certain  specially  interesting  parts  of  the  pre- 
sentation-complex, that  the  order  of  mental  combination  is 
not  a  mere  rcficxion  of  the  external  order.  In  the  process 
of  association  the  leadings  of  interest  prompt  us  to  build  up 
out  of  the  prcscntative  materials  given  a  new  and  particular 
order.  And  to  this  extent  all  memory,  like  art -construction, 
may  be  said  to  idealise  the  actual  by  a  process  of  selective 
arrangement* 

The  ptocm  of  attentive  Integration  Is  realty  moie  complex  ihan  U  hrte  sop- 
posed.      In  many  cawi  there  ts  on«  main  ceotfc  of  inuresi,  which  inadiatca  s 

1  On  the  qdcsUon  whether  such  attention  U  strictly  vmultsneous,  sec  itbove, 
p.  160. 

■  Darwin  telU  us  thai  he  could  muty  ytut  after  fcmeraber  the  exact  appear- 
ance of  oM  tier*,  faanki,  and  SO  foflh,  where  xa  an  uiidei({iadualc  he  made  a  good 
capture  of  beetlea.     (Li/r,  L  p.  51.) 
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sceondafy  or  'sEsocifttcd'  Interest  on  its  frarroundlnss.  Thin  we  link  (o^iho 
name*  and  persons,  not  because  there  is  an  independent  in(c(e&t  in  the  nanie,  bat 
becauK  the  interest  in  the  person  embraces  the  name  aa  one  gf  itie  person's 
belon^nga.  Still  moic  clearly  is  this  irainsfcrcnceof  intetcst  sccnin  thecontitfuooa 
tntegratlon  of  cxperieivcea  with  particular  localiiice.  The  fact  touched  onjunnow, 
and  frequently  referred  to  by  the  novelist,  that  ^reat  emotional  excitement  stamps 
on  the  mind  with  unusuAl  vividness  Ibe  mast  insif^nificant  detail*  of  the  scene 
which  happens  to  be  preiented  at  the  moment,  is  cxptajned  by  the  large  irradiation 
of  interest  due  lo  the  intensity  of  the  feeling.  The  educator  makes  use  of  this 
circumstance  by  preivnting  comparatively  uninteresting  facts  aloni^  with  mteroling, 
and  so  securing  conjoint  attention  and  retention,  a^  when  he  eonnectn  the  fact  of 
the  warm  climate  of  Spain  wttti  the  interesting  fact  of  that  country's  sending  the 
boy  (ta  oiangcSi 


(c)  Repetition  attd  Association.  As  a  last  factor  semng  to 
determine  the  special  directions  and  the  strength  of  contiguous 
association  we  have  repetition.  Just  as  the  renewal  of  a  single 
percept  strengthens  the  corresponding  image,  so  the  recurrence 
of  two  or  more  percepts  in  the  same  temporal  conjunction 
strengthens  the  cohesive  bond  between  them.  Most  of  our 
common  retentions  illustrate  this  effect.  Thus  the  association 
of  names  with  objects,  of  periodically  recurring  conjunctions 
and  sequences  of  natural  phenomena,  as  light  and  heat,  a  blow 
and  a  painful  sensation,  and  so  forth,  is  an  effect  of  repeated 
co-presentation. 

This  effect  of  repetition  may  be  conceived  of  in  physiolc^cal 
language.  If  the  excitation  of  tv^'o  central  elements  simultane- 
ously or  in  immediate  succession  tends  (in  some  way  not  per- 
fectly explicable  as  yet)  to  develop  a  nervous  connexion  or 
channel  of  communication  between  them,  it  would  follow  that 
the  repetition  of  this  process  would  serve  to  strengthen  the 
nervous  bond. 

Recent  investigation  enables  us  to  measure  the  effect  of  re- 
petition with  some  exactness.  Thus  Ebbinghaus,  in  the  ex- 
periments already  referred  to,  in  trying  what  the  effect  of 
learning  a  series  of  (nonsense)  syllables  would  be  in  shortening 
the  process  of  re-lcaming  twenty-four  hours  later,  found  that 
the  economising  of  time  was  roughly  expressible  as  follows: 
Every  three  repetitions  to-day  effects  a  saving  of  one  repetition 
to-morrow.  The  saving  does  not,  however,  continue  in  the 
same  ratio  when  the  number  of  repetitions  is  greatly  increased 
(above  sixty-four),  for  jn  this  case  fatigue  interferes  with  any 
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further  effect  of  repclition.*  This  agrees  with  our  common 
school- e.x per ience  that  after  a  certain  amount  of  repetition  any 
further  rehearsal  becomes  comparatively  useless. 

A  word  may  he  added  on  the  connexion  between  repetition 
and  attention  as  joint  factors  in  the  formation  of  contiguous 
boads.  On  the  one  hand,  repetition  may,  as  was  hinted  above, 
be  said  to  be  an  increase  of  attention,  under  a  different  form. 
Thus  in  repeating  a  verse  six  times  in  succession  there  is  a  re- 
newal of  attention  this  number  of  times  ;  and  we  might  plausibly 
conjecture  that  the  effective  force  at  work  is  represented  by  the 
product  of  the  number  of  repetitions  into  the  average  quantity 
of  attention  (as  estimated  by  intensity  and  duration)  called 
forth  by  the  several  co-presentations. 

Such  a  formula  would,  however,  be  of  Ultle  practical  value. 
For  one  thing,  repetition,  as  already  suggested,  is  apt  to  modify 
the  (juanliiy  of  attention  forthcoming.  Thus  tn  the  case  of  a 
scries  of  syllables  repeated  in  immediate  or  rapid  succession 
ihe  effect  of  a  prolonged  repetition  is  to  induce  fatigue,  and  so 
to  deaden  the  attention.  And  if  the  repetition  occur  after  a 
longer  intcrv-al  a  new  factor  comes  into  play.  Familiarity  is 
apt  to  breed  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  contempt.  Thus  jux- 
tapositions of  impressions  that  arrest  attention  on  their  first 
occurrence,  especially  those  involving  a  striking  contrast,  as 
between  two  very  unlike  members  of  a  family,  or  an  arousing 
incongruity,  as  between  a  big-sounding  name  and  an  insignifi- 
cant-looking person,  lose  this  attractiveness  by  their  very  repeti- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  repetition  is  in  a  certain  class  of 
cases  a  main  condition  in  the  awakening  of  attention  to  a  con- 
junction. This  applies  to  all  cases  where  wc  arc  interested  in 
discovering  a  general  connexion.  Thus  a  schoolmaster  is  struck 
by  the  recurrence  of  the  juxtaposition  of  disorder  and  the  pre- 
sence of  a  certain  boy  or  boys ;  the  scientific  observer,  by 
the  recurrence  of  the  conjunction  between  the  growth  of 
certain  plants  and  particular  circumstances  of  soil,  and  so 
forth. 

§  13.  Derivative  Laws  0/  Associalional  Revival.  If  now  we 
combine  what  has  just  been  said  respecting  the  conditions  of 
contiguous  association  with  what  was  said  above  concerning; 
the  circumstances  which  favour  the  revival  of  presentations  con- 

*  See  Utter  rf«  QtJdeMtMtu,  |  23,  np.  p.  7S  L 
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BJdered  as  separate  units,  wc  reach  the  follo^ving  results,  whlcr 
may  be  regarded  as  a  fairly  complete  account  of  the  process  of 
suggestion  so  far  as  wc  have  yet  considered  it  :— 

(i)  If  we  let  A  stand  for  the  reviving  presentation  or  sug- 
gestion, b  the  representation  (corresponding  to  the  presentation 
B)  suggested,  we  may  say,  that  the  revival  of  i  by  A  depends, 
first  of  all,  on  the  independent  values  of  the  two  combining 
factors  A  and  B.  Tlius  it  is  favoured  by  the  strength  (inten- 
sity and  persistence)  of  A,  as  wc  see  in  the  greater  suggestive 
force  which  presentations  have  in  general,  as  compared  with  re- 
presentations. Again,  it  depends  on  the  depth  of  the  impres- 
sion B  as  determined  by  its  interest  and  its  total  repetition  in 
varying  connexions.  To  this  it  must  be  added  that  the  recent 
occurrence  of  B  is  an  important  aid  to  its  revival  in  all  cases. 
Persons,  places,  and  so  forth  are  the  more  readily  suggested  by 
contiguous  links  when  they  have  recentlj'  been  presented. 

(2)  The  revival  of  b  by  A  will  be  the  more  certain  and  the 
more  rapid  the  greater  the  strength  of  the  cohesive  bond  be- 
tween them.  The  degree  of  cohesiveness  varies  with  three 
principal  circumstances,  (a)  It  is  greatest  when  the  presenta- 
tions A  and  B  are  simultaneously  co-presented,  and  falls  off  with 
t lie  degree  of  their  proximity.  The  occurrence  of  B  before  A, 
it  may  be  added,  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  in  remoteness. 
(6)  It  increases  (within  certain  limits)  with  the  frequency  of 
the  conjunction  or  co-presentation,  (c)  It  increases  with  the 
intensity  of  the  interest,  and  the  consequent  amount  of  the 
attention,  called  forth  by  the  two  in  their  juxtaposition. 

(3)  It  follows  that  if  A  is  presented  at  different  times  with 
other  concomitants  besides  B,  as  for  example  D  and  K,  it  will 
tend  to  revive  not  only  a,  but  d  and  A.  In  this  case  there  wiil  be 
an  opposition  or  inhibition  of  suggestive  tendencies.  Here 
then  we  must  say  that  A's  power  of  reviving  b  will  depend  on 
the  preponderance  of  the  interest  and  the  frequency  of  the  con- 
junction A — B  over  those  of  the  conjunctions  A — D  and  A — K. 
A  proper  name  instantly  calls  up  the  image  of  the  place  or 
person  because  the  suggestive  force  works  all  in  one  direction. 
This  is  the  most  favourable  situation.  Next  to  this  wc  have  the 
situation  of  predominant  interest  and  frequency- 
It  follows  from  this  brief  statement  of  the  complex  condi- 
tions of  associatioual  reproduction  that  it  is  a  highly  variable 
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result.  The  same  antecedent  presentation  is  by  no  means 
always  followed  by  one  and  the  same  ideational  consequent. 
The  result  will  vary,  first  of  all,  with  var^'ing  conditions  in  the 
excitant,  eg,,  greater  and  less  interest  and  attention  from 
moment  to  moment ;  in  the  second  place,  with  var)'ing  degrees 
olabioluic  strength  in  the  psycUo-pbysical  disposition  underlying 
the  reappearance  of  a  particular  image,  f.g'.,  as  arising  from  a 
recent  presentation  or  particularly  impressive  occurrence  of  the 
same  ;  and,  lastlVi  wild  varying  degrees  of  its  relative  strength, 
that  is,  as  measured  with  that  of  other  connected  and  compet- 
ing suggestions.  We  shall  see  presently,  after  considering 
other  modes  of  suggestion  besides  contiguous  reproduction,  that 
the  complexity  and  variability  of  the  process  of  suggestion  are 
even  greater  than  we  have  here  described  it  to  be. 

§14.  Experimenial  Invesligatwns  into  Asiociation  :  Assoeia- 
tional  Time.  Some  interesting  experimental  inquiries  into  the 
workings  of  association  have  recently  been  carried  out  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Germany.  The  special  object  of  these  experiments 
has  been  to  determine  what  is  called  association-time,  that  is, 
the  time  required  for  a  presentation,  as  a  spoken  or  written 
word,  to  call  up  a  connected  idex  The  results  of  these 
inquiries,  though  here  and  there  curious,  do  not  throw  any  con- 
siderable additional  light  on  the  nature  of  the  process.  Thus 
the  researches  of  Mr.  F.  Galton,  carried  out  on  his  own  mental 
processes,  illustrate  the  fact  that  those  associations  with  words 
which  reach  back  to  early  life  recur  most  readily.  He  estimates 
the  time  of  associative  reproduction  to  be  about  iifty  ideas  a 
minute.  On  the  other  hand,  Trautscholdt  and  Cattell  have  ex- 
perimented on  a  second  subject,  by  naming  a  word,  and  estima- 
ting the  time  occupied  in  the  suggestive  process.  According 
to  Trautscholdt,  the  reproductive  or  associational  time  is 
about  0727,  or  threc-fourths  of  a  second.  The  researches  of 
CattcH  bring  out  some  interesting  points,  as  that  the  sound 
answering  to  a  printed  letter  is  revived  by  means  of  this  last 
more  rapidly  than  the  name  of  a  colour  by  the  sight  of  the 
colour ;  that  in  the  oase  of  young  children  the  suggestion  of 
concrete  images  predominates  over  that  of  abstract  ideas,  ani 
so  forth.  More  recent  experiments  of  Von  Tschisch  and  others 
go  to  show  that  the  association-time  varies  in  the  case  of 
normal  and  abnormal  conditions  of  mind.    It  appears  to  increase 
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in  paralytic  dementia,  and  to  diminish  in  mania,  in  which  a 
rapid  rush  of  ideas  is  a  well-known  characteristic.^ 

!  15.  UUimate  Form  of  Conlipuoui  AitoHation.  From  the  above  discnuiM 
of  the  process  of  contiguous  askociation  n-e  can  see  that  it  assumes  a  sofncwhai 
ilLfTerent  form  in  dilTcrcnt  ctaMcs  of  case*,  diflrrcnl,  that  Js  to  say,  in  rr«|>cct  of  the 
nature  of  the  imprcusions,  or  the  way  in  which  they  are  pFCMrntcd  togelhei.  Tfam, 
though  prcscnlalioni  connected  \n  the  timc-oider  and  ihotic  connected  in  the 
■pace-order  both  illuHlrate  the  action  of  contiguity,  ihcy  illuatrate  it  in  a  diflcrent 
manner.  In  the  csk  of  (wo  fugitive  imprcasioni,  as  the  souad  of  a  hoice's  booGi 
and  the  sight  of  the  ariitnal,  (he  attention  is  mainenlary  only.  And  if,  as  cooimonly 
happens,  one  succeedH  the  other,  the  aubsequent  proem  ofauggesiion  will  be  from 
antecedent  (o  contequent,  and  not  convecsely.  On  the  other  hand,  when  two 
objects  are  collocated  in  space,  as  Richmond  HEtl  and  (ha  Thames,  the  attention 
can  not  oniy  be  piolon^'ed,  but,  what  Is  of  equal  importance,  pass  indifTerentl/  from 
the  first  to  the  second  or  in  the  rcvcrw  order,  and  finally  comprehend  them  in  a 
tingle  (or  approximately  single)  act.  Hence  in  thii  case  the  images  call  up  one 
another  with  equal  force,  and  wiJl  appear,  as  wc  have  seen,  ralhci  aa  parts  of  one 
representation. 

Agiit),  ihe  mode  of  connexion  formed  between  rcpresentaliona  may  be  said  to 
dilFcr,  in  appearance  at  IcaKt,  according  a»  the  prcocntatians  aic  homogeneous  or 
heterogenc(it]!(.  I(  fallows  from  the  theory  of  attention  expounded  above  that,  ajiart 
from  repetition  and  habit,  Aitcniion  passes  more  readily  from  one  impresHon  to 
another  of  the  same  class  tliaii  to  a  disparate  one.  Thus  wc  can  in  general  mOR 
readily  connect  two  succeeding  sounds  than  a  sound  and  a  sight  accompanying 
or  following  it  Hcwrogcnsoua  association  may  thus  be  distingul»hcd  iiocn 
bomogcncous. 

Another  modification  of  (he  associative  pcocess  depending  on  the  peculiar 
action  of  attention  is  been  in  the  connexion  between  signs  and  significates.  A 
sign,  as  a  word,  is  some  impre&sion  which,  for  the  most  part,  has  no  interest  foe 
UB  exccpc  as  a  mark  to  denote  and  recall  to  ottr  minds  an  interesting  presenta- 
tion. The  result  uf  this  paiamU'Unt  interest  in  one  member  of  the  couple  is  that 
the  sign  tends  to  reinstate  (he  representation  of  the  thing  signified  with  much 
gteaier  liarce  than  that  with  which  this  last  tends  to  suggest  the  first.  Thus,  upon 
seeing  a  person,  (he  image  of  his  name  may  hardly  be  excited  at  all.  but  when  we 
hear  his  name  Ihe  image  of  the  owner  starts  up  instantly  and  uniformly. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  the  process  of  contiguous  association  to 
(he  one  form  of  simullaneous  co- presentation.  Thus  Miinsteibcrg  endeavours  to 
show  that  where  we  have  a  series  of  successive  Impressions,  as  sounds,  they  are 
leally  associated  together  through  a  common  association  with  one  persistent 
element,  prt.,  the  muscular  sensation  involved  in  the  process  of  attention.  This, 
however,  plainly  docs  nut  accord  with  the  facts  as  ascertained  by  Ebbinghaut. 
Were  Miinsterberg's  theory  correct  we  ought  to  be  able  to  reproduce  S  series  of 
sounds  in  any  permutation  with  equal  ease. 

U&nsiabctg's  attempt  is  avowedly  based  on  tbc  aupposttion  that  we  can  onljr 
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^  Sec  Gallon,  tnquiriet  into  Human  Faculty,  p.  185  ff.  On  (he  experimcnta  of 
Trautscholdt,  sec  PhOoiephiuht  Studitn,  i.  p.  at}  uq.  The  invcstigadona  of 
Canell  are  described  in  Mim/,  xt.  p.  524  ft.  and  xiv.  p.  ajo  IT.  Cf.  Wundt,  ef,  tit., 
D.  p.  313  ft.,  and  W.  Jamea,  op.  cit^  t.  p.  537  ff. 
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cooccU'c  or  the  phvEiologinl  process  in  association  u  a  ^tnultaneous  occarrcnce 
of  t«-o  cential  t  a  latiuns.  But,  as  ailteuly  poicitod  out,  nobody  hu  u  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  pbysiolugical  pioccsa  in  aBSoclatioa  pulcctir  cicaf.  And 
Munsterberg  himself  can  only  say  that  it  is  "canBislcnt  with  our  other  physio- 
logical and  anatomical  knowledge  "  to  suppose  that  when  Iivx)  central  regions 
A  and  B  arc  excited  simnltancDusly  the  nervous  process  passes  over  to  the  path 
thai  connects  the  two  poiais.* 

5  16.  Traitts  of  Represetitaiions,  As  already  implied,  con- 
tiguous association  binds  together  not  only  prcsentative  couples 
but  whole  groups  or  aggregates.  These  aggregates  may  be 
combined  on  the  ground  of  simultaneity,  or,  what  is  \*irtually 
equivalent  to  this,  spatial  co-existence,  as  when  we  group 
together  a  number  of  historical  events  as  happening  in  the 
same  year  or  reign  without  reference  to  the  order  of  succession 
among  them,  or  when  we  link  on  a  number  of  various  ex- 
periences with  one  and  the  same  place.  Here,  it  is  evident, 
no  one  order  of  succession  is  favoured  over  others.  Thus 
the  sight  of  a  locality  A  will  call  up  now  the  order  b,  d,  f,  now 
/,  b,  d,  and  so  on  according  to  the  variable  circumstances  of  the 
moment. 

In  other  cases,  and  these  form  an  important  class,  the 
aggregates  arrange  themselves  in  a  linear  or  serial  form,  so 
that  we  uniformly  pass  through  the  succession,  A,  b,  c,  d,  etc. 
Such  successions  are  called  trains  of  images.  A  large  part  of 
our  ideal  acquisitions  assume  the  form  of  such  a  train.  Thus 
our  representation  of  the  regularly  recurring  series  of  natural 
phenomena,  as  the  periodic  succession  of  day  and  night,  the 
seasons,  and  so  forth,  takes  on  this  form.  In  like  manner,  a 
prolonged  visible  action,  as  that  of  a  play,  and  a  succession  of 
sounds,  as  that  of  a  tune,  give  rise  to  a  representative  train. 

As  suggested  above,  the  fact  that  the  series  is  revivable 
in  the  original  order  much  better  than  any  other,  e.g.,  the 
reverse,  implies  that,  though  all  members  of  the  series  within 
a  certain  distance  of  one  another  are  associated,  the  strongest 
bond  of  association  is  between  proximate  or  immediately  suc- 
cessive members  ;  and  that  it  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  favour 
suggestive  revival  in  the  original  forward  direction. 

The  effects  of  repetition  in  the  case  of  such  chains  are  very 


1  See  Mtlnsierbcrg,  Btitr'igt, 
band  i.  p.  99  S. 


p.  laS  ff.     Cf.  Ziitttkrifl  fir  Pi^tkehgit, 
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marked.  The  frequency  of  the  succession  tends,  by  the  help  of 
an  organisation  of  the  nervous  processes  involved,  to  an  ea^ 
and  semi' mechanical  form  of  reproduction,  in  which  attention  is 
at  its  minimum.  This  may  be  illustrated  in  mentally  running 
over  the  familiar  series  of  the  alphabet. 

It  ii  pretumaUe  that  In  all  such  cfTvciB  of  the  lepctiiion  of  pe)-cho-|;>hynca] 
sencG  the  nervous  proccn  is  not  only  K'caily  slioitened  En  duiatlon,  hut  tendi 
towvdi  the  form  of  a  simnttaneout  co-excitation  of  cormected  ceiebial  Btructufcsi 
That  te  to  SA]-.  intlead  of  a  chain  of  tucceuivc  nervoui  actions  u  cciebi al  points,  A* 

B  ^ 

B,  C,  and  so  forth,  n-e  nuy  have  something  of  the  Ibrm  A,  ^,  etc.,  or  B,  D,  etc 

^  C 

TbU  would  belpuBtoundcTsULnd  the  submcigcnceof  paiUculat  conscious  dements, 
iclatJvely  unimpiMsive  constituents  beiti);  overpowered  by  impiessire  simultaneous 
ones.  Yet  the  necessity  of  this  hypotliesis  of  oveilapping  neive- processes  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  demonstrated  m  yet.  According  to  the  genual  view  of  the 
psycho-physical  coticlaiion  pven  above,  an  Increase  of  rapidity  of  the  nervous  pro- 
cesses would  of  itself  lend  to  biing  abQUt  a  subntagcnce  of  the  concumitant 
conscious  element.^ 

§  17.  Composite  Trains :  Motor  Successions.  In  nearly  all 
instances  of  representative  trains  wc  have  to  do  not  with  a 
single  scries  of  elements,  but  with  a  number  of  concurrent 
series.  For  instance,  our  representation  of  a  play  is  made  up 
of  a  visual  series,  answering  to  the  several  scenes  and  move- 
ments of  the  actors,  and  an  auditory  series,  answering  to  the  flow 
of  the  dialogue.  The  effect  of  repetition  here,  supposing  the 
two  series  to  be  both  interesting,  is  to  bind  together  the  several 
elements  of  each  successive  complex  experience  into  one  whole, 
and  each  of  these  wholes  to  succeeding  ones.  Thus  each  visible 
situation  will  become  associated  wiih  the  corrcspondinj;  words, 
and  this  composite  whole  associated  with  what  precedes  and 
follows  it.  Frequent  repetition  tends  to  consolidate  each 
successive  group  into  one  complex  representation,  so  that  the 
whole  series  approximates  to  a  single  series.  Such  complete 
reinstatement  of  a  composite  series  is,  however,  difficult,  as 
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^  C/,  above,  pp.  57  and  -jS.  It  was  argoed  by  Du£:ald  Stewart  that  in  all  sacli 
ca«ca  the  conscious  factor  is  not  wholly  8ubiner|[ed.  There  is  a  momentary 
ConscEouincas  of,  and  even  a  mcmentaiy  direction  of  the  attention  to,  each 
Bucccssive  fncmbei  of  the  train,  only  this  is  too  rapid  to  leave  a  trace  in  the  memory. 
Hamilton  regards  such  dropping  out  of  links  of  a  repeated  chain  as  a  caae  of 
UnconKcioaa  mental  modification.  (See  his  Ltctmrn  on  Utiafkytict,  i.  aviii. ;  and 
Uill'a  Examinaliwt  of  Sir  W.  HamiUon't  Pkihiof-ky,  chap,  xv.) 
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may  be  seen  in  the  familiar  experience  that  it  is  far  easier  to 
learn  a  series  of  words  alone,  or  a  melody  apart,  than  to  leara 
the  words  and  tune  together  for  singing  purposes.  Hence,  per- 
haps, the  tendency  in  recalling  a  composite  series  like  that  of  a 
dramatic  performance  to  revive  with  special  vividness,  now  the 
visual,  now  the  auditory  train. 

Among  these  recurring  composite  trains  of  images  are  those 
answering  to  our  repeated  or  habitual  actions.  Every  voluntary 
movement  presupposes,  as  wc  shall  sec,  an  antecedent  repre- 
sentation  of  that  movement ;  and  consequently  where  there  is  a 
succession  of  movements  we  must  view  each  step  as  preceded 
by  the  appropriate  motor  image.  Further,  since  the  carrying 
out  of  a  movement  transforms  the  anticipatory  motor  image 
into  the  corresponding  sensation-complex,  it  follows  that  in 
performing  a  series  of  familiar  movements,  as  in  dressing,  or 
playing  a  tune  from  memory,  we  have  each  representative 
element  immediately  preceded  and  excited  by  an  associated 
presentation;  the  whole  scries  assuming  the  form  m'  M' — 
m*  M'^tH*  M",  etc.,  where  the  horizontal  line  indicates  sug- 
gestion by  contiguity.' 

Not  only  so,  along  with  this  motor  chain  there  goes  one  or 
more  series  of  sensory  elements,  also  representative  and  pre- 
sentative.'  Thus  in  walking  there  is  not  only  the  series  of 
motor  images  and  corresponding  muscular  sensations,  but 
another  consisting  of  the  tactual  images  and  sensations  con- 
nected with  the  bringing  of  the  feet  alternately  to  the  ground, 
and  in  most  cases,  too,  a  visual  scries  arising  from  the  changing 
appearances  of  the  moving  organ,  and  of  the  ground.  So  in 
singing  or  speaking  the  succession  of  vocal  (motor)  representa- 
tions is  bound  up  with  one  oE  auditory  images. 

In  general  the  motor  elements  are  weak  as  compared 
with  the  sensory.  Hence  the  train  of  motor  representations 
may  be  said  to  depend  on  the  presence  of  the  sensory  elements. 


*  Thit  spplin  only  to  Actual  pofonnancet  of  movementi.  In  vaenly  imagining 
I  iamtliai  Hiies  of  movcmcnu  du:  acrias  will  usmat  th«  simplo  fona  M' — m*— 
H*,  etc 

*  In  mtrkins  off  the  tivo  chains  ss  motor  and  Bcnsoiy  we  murt  bear  in  mind 
that  the  motot  scnutions  and  corresponding  Images  ore.  as  wc  have  seen,  them- 
selves consiiiuted,  in  pan  at  Icasl,  by  leiuoty  \i.e.,  pcriplietali;  induced)  elements. 
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Thus,  in  writing,  the  succession  of  manual  movenicnts  tt 
directed  or  controlled  by  the  visual  impressions.  How  much 
this  is  the  case  may  be  know-n  by  the  simple  experimeot  oi 
trying  to  write  in  the  dark. 

The  e^ect  of  frequent  repetition  or  practice  in  such  cases 
is  to  dispense  with  that  close  attention  to  the  detailed  elements 
of  the  composite  train  which  was  necessary  at  first.  This  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  the  sensory  elements  which  had  first  to  be  dis- 
tinctly attended  to  become  indistinct.  Thus  a  yonng  pianist 
learning  her  notes  has  at  first  to  look  at  her  fingers.  Later 
on  she  can  strike  the  notes  with  only  an  indistinct  indirect 
glance  at  them.  In  this  way  practice  tends,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  to  render  a  chain  of  movements  independent  of  sensory 
elements.'  The  series  of  actions  approximates  to  an  apparently 
single  series,  in  which  the  muscular  sensations  immediately 
accompanying  the  execution  of  one  step  call  up  a  representa- 
tion of  the  following,  which  is  too  fugitive  to  be  distinguished 
iiom  the  subsequent  presentation.  The  final  outcome  of  this 
repetition  is  a  habitual  or  ^Mirst -automatic  action  in  which  all 
the  psychical  elements,  presentations  and  representations  alike^ 
become  indistinct. 

§  i8.  Verbal  InUgratiom.  Among  the  most  important  of  our 
associations  arc  those  of  words.  Language  is  the  medium  by 
which  we  commonly  recall  presentations.  This  arises  from  the 
circumstance  that  wc  are  social  beings,  dependent  on  communi- 
cation with  others.  If,  further,  it  is  remembered  that  language 
is  the  medium  by  which  all  the  higher  products  of  intellectual 
activity  are  retained  and  recalled,  its  importance  will  be  still 
more  apparent.' 

The  value  of  our  «:lect«d  syitcm  of  RigiiG,  articulate  soani]»,  in  telacion  to  thU 
function  of  recalling,  depciidt  on  certain  chiiractcrigtk))  ot  ihe  Kn>fttioDS  concerned. 
Aft  wc  Raw  above,  ■O'lintlft  ate  finely  cllGlin)(ui».liable  in  llieir  quaJicy.  AiticulAte 
•ounds  connittuia  a  wide  laiifce  of  finely  differentiated  •cntaiional  mitterial.  Agaio, 
these  dcmcnis  sjc  suBcepiible  of  being  dJicctniinaicd  ore  from  anottia  c*-«n  when 
occuiiing  in  rapid  succeetton,  and  fiiithei  of  iKing  readily  grouped  togcthm  and 

'  That  the  eensory  clcniciiu  art  sti3l  present  as  inJietinctly  recogniKd  fiKtors 
h  ucn  in  the  fact  that  a  man  who  haa  lou  BLin-unaibllity  baa  to  look  at  bia  feet 
In  order  xo  wallc 

■  The  full  use  of  language  in  (general)  thinking  nn  only  be  explained  later  on. 
Hera  it »  enough  to  dwell  on  iu  service  aa  a  medium  o(  rtproduciitg  knowledga. 
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gneped  at  ft  whole  leries.  To  this  Tcfinement  of  the  auditory  tciuc  then  snivrcTB 
B  contJdeiablc  dc^ee  of  delicacy  in  the  muKulv  scniibility  of  the  vocal  oigan,  at 
well  as  a  high  degree  of  flexibility  or  capability  of  rapidly  varying  its  actiona. 

It  may  be  added  here,  as  a  fact  in  favour  of  an  car  language  radicr  than 
an  e}'c  (or  gesture}  language,  that  the  former  senne  can  distinguish  two  succcsuvo 
sensations  separated  by  a  much  tmalEci  interval  of  time  than  the  minimum  time- 
interval  of  diMinguithablc  visual  impicMions.  I'hii  wUl  be  rcteried  to  again 
presently. 

(a)  Tfu  Arlicuhted  Word-compltx.  A  little  attention  will 
show  that  our  common  verbal  acquisitions  arc  highly  complex 
results  of  contiguous  association.  To  begin  with,  each  element 
of  a  word  is  an  aggregate  of  disparate  sense -elements,  viz.,  the 
sound,  loolc.  and  movements  of  articulatioa  Of  these  the  sound 
and  the  articulation  are  the  fundamental  portion.  A  child  in 
learning  to  utter  the  sound  o  or  i  must  combine  a  particular  sen- 
sation of  sound  with  the  corresponding  articulatory  process  as 
made  known  by  its  characteristic  muscular  and  other  sensations 
{e^.,  the  sensations  accompanying  the  closing  of  the  lips,  the 
moving  the  tongue  against  the  teeth).  This  association  as 
a  psycho-physical  process  clearly  involves  the  formation  of  a 
nen-'ous  connexion  between  the  two  distinct  central  regions 
of  audition  and  articulatory  movements.  The  clearest  proof 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  different  forms  of  aphasia  or  disturb- 
ances of  speech,  and  the  known  diftcrcnces  in  llie  cortical  seat 
of  the  disease.  Thus,  where  the  articulation-centre  only  is 
afl'ected,  as  in  "  motor  aphasia,"  we  have  hearing  and  under- 
standing of  words  but  no  speech,  whereas  in  "  auditory 
aphasia  "  the  hearing  of  words  is  itself  affected.* 

The  process  of  acquisition  is  that  of  motor  association  in 
general.  The  sensation  of  sound  serves  (along  with  the  other 
sensations  involved)  to  effect  a  reinstatement  of  the  movement. 
Thus  a  child  that  has  learned  to  articulate  /  does  so  b)'  first 
representing  the  sound  along  with  the  sensations  attending 
the  particular  articulatory  movement  involved.  The  import- 
ance of  the  sensation  of  sound  as  a  controlling  element  in  this 
process  of  articulatory  reinstatement  is  seen  in  the  fact  that, 
in  the  case  cf  those  bom  deaf,  articulation  can  only  be  learnt 
by  substituting  some  other  guiding  sensation  as  the  visual 

'Sw  Fcnicr,  Thi  FiiMtlum*  of  ilu  UraiH,  p.  444  ff.;  W.  Jamca,  op.  tit^  L 
p.  37  ff-  and  S3  S. 
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impression   received  from    obsening   the   movemenls 
lips  and  other  parts  of  the  articulatory  apparatus. 

What  we  call  a  word  is  a  serial  combination  of  a  number  of  such 
associated  couples.  Obscr\-ation  of  children  learning  tospeak,aod 
of  persons  losing  the  faculty  from  disease  or  old  age,  shows  that  the 
firm  retention  of  the  members  of  such  a  series  in  their  proper  order 
is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  presupposing  practice,  and  the  in- 
tegrity and  proper  working  of  certain  nervous  arrangements. 

(6)  IdcQ-verbal  Integration,  A  word,  however,  is  more  than 
a  series  of  auditory  and  motor  complexes.  It  involves  the 
association  of  this  series  with  a  particular  image  or  idea.  This 
association  again  depends  on  a  further  process  of  central  nervous 
formation,  the  connected  elements  of  the  auditory  and  articulft' 
tory  centre  being  conjoined  with  certain  elements  in  the  parti* 
cuiar  centre  of  ideation  involved.  That  this  is  so  is  proved  by 
the  observation  of  that  variety  of  aphasia  known  as  word- 
deafness  where  there  may  be  a  certain  crude  sensation  of 
sound,  but  no  grasp  of  it  as  an  intelligible  word. 

The  relation  of  the  word-complex  to  the  idea  illustrates  the 
strongest  form  of  contiguous  attachment  As  we  all  know,  the 
word,  especially  when  actually  spoken  or  heard,  and  not  merely 
imaged,  is  apt  to  call  up  the  associated  idea  with  exceptional 
vividness.  In  early  life,  when  names  are  signs  of  concrete 
or  pictorial  ideas,  this  verbal  suggestion  of  imagery  is  par- 
ticularly powerful.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  childish  ten- 
dency  to  'reify'  the  name,  that  is,  to  regard  it  as  a  part  of 
the  real  thing  itself,  instead  of  something  extraneous  and 
arbitrarily  attached  to  it.  It  is  also  connected  with  the  circum- 
stance, that  a  name  being  a  prescntalive  complex  (motor  and 
sensor)')  always  realisable  by  our  own  volition,  is  specially 
adapted  to  call  up  images  with  force  or  vividness.  Hence  with 
imaginative  children,  as  is  well  known,  names  of  animals,  and 
so  forth,  come  to  take  on  the  likeablcncss  and  disUkeablcncss  of 
the  things  themselves.* 


'  RiuVin  uid  lha(.  wlicn  a  chiM,  he  wai  apt  to  be  frightened  by  the  w^hl  of  Oie 
word  '  crocodile,"  quoted  by  Wwd,  loc.  cil.,  p.  76.  Such  verbal  preference*  and  onti- 
pathie*  in  the  child  are,  however,  in  p«rt  due  to  the  intrinMc  character  of  the 
sound -mu«e>.  A  ■citsitivc  child  would  dinlilce  the  «.Rquetice  ofhard  guiiutaU  in  be 
KDund  crocodile,  and  puuibly-  tec  in  the  ttwkw2rd  length  of  the  word  tomctliing 
nnpleAuntly  like  the  animal  iticK 
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of  the  idea  and  the  word,  the  suggestion  is  not  equally  strong  in 
both  directions.  A  word  calls  up  the  idea  much  more  certainly 
than  the  idea  the  name.  This  is  explained  by  the  symbolic 
function  of  the  "^^'ord.  We  often  have  occasion  to  see  things 
without  naming  them.  On  the  other  hand,  we  never  speak  of  a 
thing  without  needing  the  corresponding  idea.  To  this  Jt  may 
be  added,  that  since  words  have  in  general  but  little  intrinsic 
value,  and  are  of  interest  merely  as  signs  of  interesting  ideas, 
the  attention  is  not  detained  by  the  name,  but  passes  instantly 
to  the  suggested  idea.' 

(c)  Words  as  I'isuat  Symbols.  Thus  far  we  have  dealt  with 
words  as  spoken  and  as  heard  only.  In  the  case  of  the  edu- 
cated other  factors  enter  into  the  association,  viz.,  the  visual 
percepts  corresponding  to  the  printed  and  written  forms,  and, 
further,  the  movements  of  the  arm,  hand,  and  fingers,  consti- 
tuting the  actions  of  writing.  In  forming  such  associations  a 
child  builds  on  new  psycho- physical  elements  to  the  complexes 
already  established.  Thus  in  learning  to  read  he  has  to  associ- 
ate the  appearance  of  the  letters  with  the  corrcspDoding  audi- 
tory and  motor  complexes,  and  the  group  of  letters  composing 
the  whole  word  with  a  definite  series  of  such  complexes.  The 
reading  habits  of  modem  life  serve  to  give  this  visual  factor  a 
prominent  place  in  verbal  associations. 

It  is  somewhat  uncertain  how  far  these  several  elements 
enter  into  our  customai'y  verbal  revivals.  That  the  auditory 
and  motor  (articulatory)  factor  are  the  fundamental  part  of  the 
reproduction  seems  to  be  generally  allowed,  and  recent  inves- 
tigation goes  to  show  that  they  arc  constant  ones.  Thus  when 
we  think  and  speak  we  represent  fugitively  the  sound  of  the 
word ;  similarly  when  we  read.  On  the  other  hand,  even  in 
listening  to  another  speaking  or  reading  out,  there  is  pro- 
bably a  faint  reinstatement  of  the  articulatory  element.  This 
motor  element,  however,  seems  to  be  more  prominent  in  some 
cases  than  in  others.  Thus  it  is  more  distinctly  recognisable 
when  we  closely  watch  a  speaker*s  articulatory  movements 

1  The  ttrenxlb  of  thia  Idea-verbal  ftuociatioo  U  illustrated  in  a  tnannex  in  ccr- 
t%in  recent  experimenta  of  Trxulich^dl  and  ot1i«*  an  what  hai  been  called  astocta- 
linn-tinM,  that  i«,  the  time  occupied  for  a  veihal  (ound  to  call  up  an  idea,  (See 
Wundt'i  Phil,  tifndita,  i.  p.  :i},  and  bis  PkysioL  Ptjthologif,  L  p.  314  ff.) 
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than  when  we  simply  hear  his  words.  Children,  as  is  well 
known,  continue  fur  some  time  to  articulate  when  they  read 
to  themselves,  and  only  Icarn  to  inhibit  the  aiticulatory  move- 
menta  by  practice.  All  of  us,  moreover,  tend  to  "  think  aloud  " 
when  we  are  excited,  preoccupied,  and  relax  the  inhibiton- 
effort.  According  to  Strieker,  a  nascent  revival  of  such  move- 
ments is  a  constant,  and  the  main  constituent  in  verbal 
reproduction.  But  it  is  probable  that  this  is  not  universally 
true.  Much  will  depend  on  differences  in  relative  power  of 
articulate  and  of  other  representation.  Thus  in  recalling 
words  read  in  a  book  many  persons  have  the  visual  symbols 
uppermost.  And  in  ordinary  thought -processes  individuals 
appear  to  differ  in  respect  of  the  relative  prominence  of  the 
auditory  and  the  motor  factor. 

Th*  subject  of  verba]  rcprcMnUtion  has  been  Specialty  tnveidgUcd  by  Strieker 
in  his  worli  StuJien  uibtr  dU  SprachivrtltUungtn,  1880.  Accordtni;  to  him.  the  aiti- 
culatoiy  dement  is  the  on)/  conttaint  arid  tbc  o*tntial  one.  It  bas  been  suggested 
bowevcT,  that  Strieker  has  the  tiulividual  peculiarity  of  ha\ing  a  particularly  Stroog 
motor  rcprcKRtatJon,  whctcaa  olhci*  may  juit  as  decidedly  tend  to  an  auditoiy  and 
even  a  visual  mode  of  u-oid-icprcBenlation.  Indeed,  it  has  been  [sroposcd  to  claisify 
persons  into  '  motoii,'  'aiidilcs,'  Ktid  *  visuals,'  according  to  their  predominant 
mode  of  repicftentation.  It  maybe  added  that  paiholocical  observaiion  tends  to 
■how  that  the  auditory  centre  pluyti  a  constant  part  in  thcK  ptocesfOG,  being  en- 
gaged when  we  think  and  express  our  tliout'bis  in  worda.* 

(il)  Iiico-vtrhal  Series.  The  verbal  complexes  just  spoken  of, 
together  with  their  associated  ideas,  are  capable  of  being  further 
integrated  into  series  answering  to  the  intelligible  structures  of 
language.  To  leam  language  necessarily  involves  these  serial 
formations.  Not  only  so,  but  as  will  appear  by-and-by,  our 
power  of  following  out  trains  of  ideas  or  of  thinking  is  limited 
by  the  stock  of  such  verbal  acquisitions.  In  all  our  more 
difficult  thinking  operations  words  play  a  prominent  part. 

The  formation  of  such  verbal  scries  lias  for  its  conditions 
those  of  composite  trains  in  general.  First  of  all,  the  integra- 
tion of  the  several  word- com  pi  exes  is  presupposed.  A  child 
cannot  arrange  words  in  an  intelligible  order  till  he  has  firmly 

*0n  this  subject,  in  addition  to  the  work  of  Suickcr,  nee  Eggcr,  La  Parol* 
initriiuTt,  p.  75  B.\  and  Binet,  Ld  Psychologu  du  Raiionntnitnt,  p.  18  fT.  Cf, 
Hoppc,  Das  Ausweiutif^lenuH,  p.  tTj  fT.  On  the  special  central  arrangemenii 
involved  in  verbal  acquisition,  ice  Bafiiian,  T)u  Brain  ai  Otgan  of  itmd.  chap, 
xxviii. ;  Fcrrier,  Tfu  Puuetiont  of  th*  Brain,  chap.  xii. ;  and  James,  o/.  eit.,  L  p.  53  ff. 
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associated  the  parts  of  the  word-complex  one  with  another  and 
the  whole  complex  with  the  idea.  When  this  rudimentary 
part  of  the  process  is  mastered,  the  linking  on  of  words  and 
ideas  in  series  turns  on  a  careful  attention  to  words  in  their 
order  of  succession,  as  also  to  the  relations  of  time,  place, 
and  so  forth,  among  the  ideas  expressed  by  this  order. 

It  is  here  assumed  that  the  verbal  trains  are  compounded  of 
words  and  their  associated  ideas.  Learning,  in  the  complete 
sense,  involves  this  double  chain.  At  the  same  time,  the  two 
series  arc  by  no  means  equally  prominent  in  all  cases.  As 
every  teacher  knows,  words  may  be  strung  together  and  repro- 
duced with  only  a  very  faint  accompaniment  of  ideas.  This 
result  turns  on  the  facility  with  which  the  verbal  com- 
plexes are  seiially  integrated,  especially  in  the  early  years 
of  life.  This  is  best  illustrated  in  that  mode  of  acquisition 
much  decried  by  Locke  and  other  educationists,  viz.,  learning 
by  rote.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  verbal 
cohesion  constitutes  a  valuable  support  of  the  reproductive 
process  even  where  the  ideas  arc  also  retained.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  said  that  owing  to  the  organic  connexion  between  an 
idea  and  its  verbal  framework  or  embodiment,  as  also  to  the 
cohesive  properties  of  words,  the  perfect  acquisition  of  ideas  is 
greatly  aided  in  all  cases  by  verbal  retention.  Learning  by 
heart,  that  is  to  say,  the  acquisition  of  a  complex  thought  in 
a  definite  verbal  setting,  is  thus  a  most  important  factor  in 
intellectual  education.  Men  of  surpassing  intellect  have  com- 
monly been  distinguished,  among  other  waj"s,  by  the  fulness 
and  exactness  of  their  verbal  reproduction. 

The  phtase  'Icafriiiij;  by  heart '  ia  hete  owd  to  mark  off  the  complete  Weo- 
verbal  ptocctm  of  ucquiiitiuti  ai  distinguished  from  "Iciming  by  role,"  that  ii,  a 
merely  reibat  oi  p»rol-hke  meinori«ing.  It  tbouM  be  added,  however,  thstt  what  i* 
cooinianljr  called  learning  by  rutc  in  the  case  of  children  ia  not  a  puielj'  verbal 
pcoccu.  A  child  would  find  it  hard  to  leant  even  a  melrical  actiei  of  worda  wilh- 
ont  anj*  aid  from  the  a«»ociations  of  the  conclative  idcaa.  1'be  expcrimenU  of 
EbfainghauB  referied  to  above  go  to  show  that  where,  ineteadofa  seiiei  of  nonnenne 
■yllabtea  verse*  of  poetry  axe  taken,  lliete  is  a  (aving  of  about  one-tenth  in  the 
nmnbei  of  lequiicd  lepctitiont.'  Al  the  Game  time  the  power  of  a  pmely  verbal 
K(|uiailioa  ia  a»e»icd  by  the  cawa  of  thu«c  who  in  abnotmal  autea  tutv«  tcpBO. 


*  O*^  Hiu  Oidafhtnitt,  p*  6S  f.     By  taking  modeni  verse  (lines  firom  Byron), 
Eb  injha-ja  added  also  the  important  aid  of  rhythm  an  1  thyiDe. 
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duccd  wti&lc  pA^sagei  ffom  *  tae'ign  lang;uage  which  the}-  ti>{>pened  to  overbear 
•omc  time  before,  and  of  the  meaning  of  u  hicli  they  wcie  wholly  igflOcani.^ 

§  ig.  Memory  and  Expectation.  Our  ima^s  and  trains  of 
images  are  commonly  accompanied  by  some  more  or  less 
distinct  reference  to  the  corresponding  presentations,  and  to 
the  time-order  of  their  occurrence.  This  complete  repre< 
sentation  of  presentations  or  sense-experiences  in  their  time 
relations  involves  a  further  intellectual  element,  lo  be  dealt 
with  by-and-by,  viz.,  a  beiitf  m  the  corresponding  events  as 
real  occurrences.  In  some  cases,  no  doubt,  this  accompani- 
ment is  of  the  vaguest  kind.  In  a  state  of  listless  reverie  we 
may  have  a  series  of  images  without  any  distinct  reference  to 
the  corresponding  experiences.  We  simply  picture  the  objects, 
without  reflecting  where  or  when  we  have  seen  Ihem  or  shall 
or  might  see  them.  In  other  cases,  however,  we  distinctly 
refer  the  images  to  some  place  in  the  time-order  of  our  ex- 
perience. This  reference  assumes  one  of  two  well-marked 
forms :  (a)  a  reference  to  the  past  or  memory,  or,  to  describe 
the  process  more  fully,  memory  of  events,  and  (6)  a  reference 
to  the  future  or  expectation.' 

Both  memory  and  expectation  involve  a  scries  of  images 
succeeding  one  another  in  time,  and  both  illustrate  the  sug- 
gestive force  of  contiguous  association.  Thus  in  remembering 
the  events  of  a  particular  day  we  retrace  the  succession  of  ex- 
periences, the  image?  of  these  following  in  the  order  of  the 
events,  and  being  temporally  'localised'  in  this  order.    Lini- 

*  Tlie  best  kno^vn  instance  is  that  ^vtn  by  Colciidg«  of  a  wrvant  *ho^  when 
insane,  raved  in  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin ;  the  pasugcs  beini;  aftem-aids  found  to 
be  from  books  which  his  former  master  uicd  to  read  aloud  to  himsclC  Quoted  by 
Carpenter.  Mfnlol  Pk/tiohgy,  pp.  437,  438.  On  tlie  nature  of  the  procuu  ci' 
learning  by  heart,  sec  Hoppc,  Das  AuitnendigUnun. 

*  It  were  to  he  wiithed  ihM  there  veie  (ome  word  to  mark  off  this  fuller  proceaa 
of  memory  &oat  the  mere  revival  of  images.  Some  Cicrman  pHychologict*.  aa 
Drobisch  and  V'nikmnnn,  w-ould distinguish  the  former  as  Kecollcction  (Erinncmngt, 
contending  that  this  dicttnciion  ii  supported  by  long  usage.  (See  Drobisch,  £n- 
firhcht  Piychologif,  \  35  ;  Volkmann,  Lehrbuck  dtr  Piychologit,  voU  L  p.  464.) 
But  this  dittiitction  seema  hardly  borne  cut  by  popular  speech.  Beside*,  the  word 
iCGolIectJon  secntt  best  confined  to  the  acii^'c  tidQ  of  the  tc[>roductive  process. 
There  is  something  to  be  said  lor  Brown's  use  of  (be  word  remcmbrRncv  to  Indicate 
the  process  of  suggettion  supplemented  by  the  timereieicnce.  (Pkilofcif-ky  of  thg 
H«Hi<rit  .Ui'ihf, lect.  xU.)  Rabier  cmplo>'s  the  expression,  'Recognition  of  McfflDiics* 
(ReconiiaiMance  de»  souvenirs).  Lt^m  di  Pkihsophit,  p.  514. 
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larly,  m  anticipating  the  succession  of  the  events  of  a  journey 
resembling  one  already  performed,  we  pass  over  a  succession 
of  images  having  tlic  same  time-order  as  the  events  of  which 
they  are  the  representations,  and  held  together  by  Ihe  bond  of 
contiguity. 

While  thus  both  modes  of  associative  suggestion,  they  are 
different  modes.  In  the  case  of  memory  the  images  are  projected 
backwards  in  time,  and  the  corresponding  presentations  are 
recognised  as  preceding  the  actual  presentation  of  the  moment ; 
in  the  case  of  expectation,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  pro- 
jected forwards,  and  the  presentations  viewed  as  following  the 
present  actual  one.  The  nature  of  this  difference  will  be  dis- 
cussed more  fully  presently. 

Again,  memor}*  and  expectation,  though  both  modes  of  belief, 
arc  perfectly  distinct  modes.  Since  in  memory  we  have  to  do 
with  a  reality  which  is  over,  the  mind  is  in  a  comparatively 
passive  attitude  with  respect  to  it.  The  train  of  memory  images 
may  indeed  excite  faint  feelings  of  regret  or  longing,  but  these 
arc  momentary  only,  and  we  resign  ourselves  to  the  fact  that 
the  events  are  past.  In  expectation,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mental  attitude  is  one  of  strenuous  activity.  There  is  a  pre- 
paratory fixation  of  the  attention  which  makes  itself  known  by 
a  sense  of  tension  or  strain.  Along  with  this  there  goes  a 
readiness  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  occurrence,  that  is  to 
say,  a  preliminary  rehearsal  of  certain  muscular  actions.  Thus, 
while  memory  is  a  comparatively  passivc'state  of  mind,  expec- 
tation is  one  of  active  tension. 

Tbc  mental  natc  known  as  expectation  vaiies  aKOiding  to  th«  number  and  chir> 
actcr  of  the  imagvs  called  up.  Where  the  anticipation  i»  dclinite,  that  it,  wlicrc 
the  actual  presentation  of  the  moment  calls  up  only  one  aeriu  of  inugct.  the  active 
tennon  is  Kieater.  In  waiting  for  a  paion  to  begin  to  recite  a  familiar  poem  we 
MiCetly  look  on  and  dnire  to  realise  the  coming  MMinda,  If;  on  the  contrary,  Uw 
eapectation  in  indefinite,  as  when  we  are  watching  a  perxon  who  Is  about  to  recite 
•orae  poem,  though  u-e  know  not  what,  diBerent  senen  of  image*  are  called  Up, 
Bwrc  or  leu  distinctly.  And  in  this  caie  mental  activity  takes  anotbo-  and  more 
complex  (brm.  and  incttides,  among  other  elements,  an  impatient  curiosity  to  know 
which  oflhc  anticipated  leries  it  is  to  be.^ 

'  A  state  of  uncertainty  often  add*  to  the  eagerness  of  expeclalion  through  a 
desire  to  exchange  a  painful  state  of  doubt  for  one  of  re*!.  We  are  less  impatient 
when  sure  of  the  fiuition  of  some  hope  than  when  there  is  an  clement  of  uncer- 
taintf. 
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Kot  only  BO,  the  ^vholc  concrete  state  of  erpcctation  will  vary  gnttly  ncc 
tng  as  ihc  icprMcnuiionB  vc  plcaauiablc  or  painful.  In  each  case  the  acicntioa  ii 
fixed,  only  in  a  difTeicnt  way.  In  the  formci  case  the  diieciion  of  the  attention  ta 
more  of  a  voluntary  act,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  active  desire  to  realise  the  an- 
ticipated good.  In  the  latter  case  the  attention  is  bound  and  fettcced,  while  at  the 
aame  time  there  i*  a  ihrinking  away  fiom.  or  an  impulu  to  put  the  evil  further  off. 
In  exiicmc  cases,  as  in  that  of  a  paialyaing  tenor,  tbia  overpowering  of  tlie  atten- 
tion may  reach  to  such  a  pitch  that  all  cETort  to  avoid  the  evil  ia  precludcd.> 

In  adilition  to  e>cpccta(ioii  and  memory  there  are  tucceMtons  or  images  which 
are  nut  commonly  included  under  cither.  These  may  conetpond  to  a  tfcurrihg 
ocda  in  oui  experience,  ■»  the  scries  mocning,  noon,  afternoon,  etc.,  or  may  ha*c 
been  aitifii:ial1y  formed,  as  by  the  iradmg  of  fiction.  The  nature  Of  these  and  tfaeic 
relatian  to  belief  will  be  beat  diiicuiiacd  later  on. 


REPRESENTATION  OF  TIME. 

5  20.  Perception  and  Idea  of  Time.  We  have  already  con- 
sidered the  process  of  time-apprehension  in  its  simplest  form 
as  a  mode  of  perception.'  It  remains  to  inquire  into  the 
higher  form  of  time -consciousness  as  a  representation  or  idea 
of  relations  of  succession  and  of  duration.  This  time-conscious- 
ness, in  its  most  developed  form,  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
of  intellectual  products,  involving  processes  not  }'el  dealt  with. 
Nevertheless,  inasmuch  as  the  process  of  time-construction, 
which  is  evidently  involved  in  all  the  more  elaborate  forms  of 
memory  and  expectation,  is  based  on  the  contiguous  association 
of  successive  presentations,  it  may  be  convenient  to  deal  with  it 
at  this  stage. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  at  first  to  conceive  that  a  child  could 
ever  have  had  a  succession  of  unlike  experiences  and  not 
instantly  referred  these  to  their  positions  in  the  time-order  as 
before  and  after.  Yet  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  the 
knowledge  of  time  is  a  somewhat  late  acquisition.  In  its 
developed  form  the  representation  of  events  in  their  temporal 
order  is  attained  much  later  than  that  of  objects  in  their  spatial 
or  local  order.  The  genesis  of  the  former  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  process  of  reproductive  imagination,  whereas, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  development  of  the  latter  is  bound  up 
with  the  processes  of  sense-perception.  Children  attain  very 
clear  ideas  about  the  position  of  objects  in  space,  the  relations 

*  The  diflctence  of  mental  ttate  in  looking  forward  to  a  gocd  an-J  to  an  evQ 
will  be  i11uttraicd  more  fully  by  and-by  when  wc  examine  into  the  nature  of  willing. 

*  See  above,  p.  169  ff. 
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of  near  and  far,  inside  and  outside,  and  the  like,  before  they  have 
any  definite  ideas  about  the  succession  and  duration  of  events. 
Thus  a  child  of  three  and  a  half  yeans,  who  had  a  very  precise 
knowledge  of  the  relative  situations  of  the  several  localities 
visited  in  his  walks,  showed  that  he  had  no  definite  representa- 
tions answering  to  such  time-divisions  as  'this  week,'  Mast 
weekj*  and  still  tended  to  think  of  'ye:>lcrday '  as  an  undefined 
past. 

§  21,  Consctomttess  0/  Succasion.  The  representation  of 
time  begins  with  the  recognition  of  two  successive  experiences 
as  such.  This,  as  already  remarked,  implies,  in  addition 
to  the  mere  fact  of  succession,  a  subsequent  menial  process, 
viz.,  an  idea!  retracing  of  the  presentations,  or  a  representation 
of  them  together,  4S  successive.  And  this,  again,  as  we  saw 
also,  presupposes  the  persistence  of  presentations  for  an  appre- 
ciable period,  or  an  overlapping  of  successive  presentations 
together  with  the  correlative  nervous  processes. 

WiTien  we  say  that  the  ippreheniion  of  time  is  instantaneous  we  mean  com. 
pantivcly  only.  Siiicily  spcalrrg,  all  rrprcftcniaiton  of  time,  whether  ■«  luccession 
or  a>  diuMion,  U  icadf  a  procni  occupving  a  ceiiaSn  duration.  1  cannot  represent 
a  focoescion  of  two  rapidly  consecutive  impteniont,  a  and  h.  without  mentally  re- 
tracing tht:  orilci.  And,  u  wc  shall  see,  in  out  more  comptcx  reprcKntation  of 
time,  u  the  B\-cnts  of  a  day,  of  a  week,  and  so  fonh,  the  rcpreMntaiive  proccu  ia 
ippreciably  lengthened,  and  mAy  occupy  a  considerable  duration. 

The  first  apprehension  of  a  time-order  in  our  experience 
involves  the  contrast  of  presentation  and  representation,  of 
percept  and  idea,  already  spoken  of.  All  arrangement  of 
psychical  elements  in  time  h  an  ordering  of  representations  in 
relation  to  an  actual  present.  The  simplest  form  of  such 
arrangement  is  the  relating  of  a  represented  experience  as  im- 
mediately antecedent  or  consequent  to  the  actual  present  one; 
and  the  most  elaborate  time-construction  is  but  an  expansion  of 
this  process. 

Suictly  epcaking  the  actual  prewnt  n  an  unieal  abstiactlon.  It  U  a  (ort  of 
mathematical  point  which  i>  coniinually  chajiging,  and  has  ceased  to  be  present 
bcfoio  the  proceiB  of  attentive  rctlexion  on  it  is  developed,'  VThat  we  arc  in  the 
habit  of  caJlir)g  the  present  is  the  sen  sat  ion -complex  of  the  matncnt  together  with 


'  Kcnce  it  han  been  Euggcsted  that  we  ought  to  distinguith  the  real  un«cii)tble 
present  from  the  '  specious  present,'  that  is,  the  imntediatcly  pieeedinf;  eitperiencc, 
vbicfa  is  all  that  we  reach  by  reflexion.    (Sec  W.  Jamw,  ef.  cil.,  i.  p.  60S  f.) 
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Hxewort  orreprt«nlative  dementi  answering  to  immctlifltely  preceding  and  iirmc 
dtaicly  succeeding  ptesenUtions,  Thus,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  tniniinuiD  of 
COOKiousness  involvea  memory  (rcpreBcntatiori).' 

{  11.  Differenees  an/t  Simihtfiiifs  q/'  Timt  mvt  Sptttt  Contthatiutt.  It  will  be 
Men  from  the  above  that  the  consciousness  of  time  snd  of  spacv  ate  piijxfaologi- 
calty  or  gcneikally  fdated  one  to  snother.  To  begin  with,  space,  u  being  in  h* 
eevaal  puts  capable  cf  apprehension  at  a  sinjile  iDoment  by  means  of  a  nutnbci  of 
locally  ditcriminatcJ  sensations,  appears  in  conirau  toiimeaftasenK-presenuuion. 
All  timc-apprchcnsion,  even  that  rudimenury  fonn  of  it  which  we  have  called  the 
"perception  "  of  time,  is  indirect  and  rcpccBcniativc  Wedonot  giwp  timemetely 
by  going  through  a  number  of  successive  EcnK-cxpciienccs,  but  must  (test  run  over 
and  connect  these  by  a  subKquent  rcptcacniative  (reflective)  process.  Hence, 
though,  as  we  saw  in  our  analysis  of  the  space -presentation,  a  cenain  rudimentary 
apprehension  of  lime  (Buccca^ion,  duraiion)  is  involved  in  the  intcgrniion  of  sensa- 
tions into  the  form  of  a  space -perception,  a  clear  and  complete  apprchcnBioo  of 
time  follows  ihsi  of  apace. 

Yet,  while  the  upace  and  the  time  contciousnesa  are  thus  broadly  distin* 
gui shed,  they  hat-c  moic  than  ore  important  point  of  simiUrity.  7'a  begin  with, 
in  spite  of  the  seciningly  sennuous  imRiediateness  of  the  kpace-intuition,  our  analysis 
has  led  us  to  tccognisc  that  it  i*  in  reality  mediate  and  highly  symbolic.  If  space 
is  Tenolvablc  into  a  summation  of  motor  experiences,  it  is  obvious  that  it  can  never 
be  realiMd  at  any  one  momeni.  The  loo  yards  or  the  mite  that  our  eye  perceives  is 
a  symbolic  epitome  of  a  number  of  experiences  which  together  would  require  aeon* 
sideiable  time.  To  tliis  extent,  then,  space  ts  on  a  psychological  lesvl  with  time. 
Both  are  'intuited'  mediately  or  rcpi even ta lively,  by  help  of  i^mbots.  That 
this  is  so  in  the  ca^c  of  time  will  become  mo^n  evident  when  vi-e  examine  into  the 
representation  of  duration.  It  i»  obviuus  thxt  when  wc  thinV  of  a  section  of  time, 
even  so  short  a  period  as  five  minutes,  we  do  not  actually  go  through  an  experience  of 
another  Ave  minutes,  or  even  recall  all  the  succcsifive  experiences  that  wotild  cotn- 
tnonly  enter  into  such  a  period.  Our  representation  of  time  is  thus  always  a  pro- 
ecss  of  compression  or  abbreviation  fay  help  of  a  system  of  shorthand  sj-mbola. 

The  representations  of  time  and  space  hxvK  other  points  of  analogy. 
Thus,  to  the  actual  present  moment  in  time  there  corresponds,  in  ■  measure, 
our  own  position  in  space,  with  the  WO  directions  'in  front'  and  'behind*. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  analogy  here  is  a  very  partial  one.  Space  differa 
from  lime  in  the  fact  of  having  three  dimensions,  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
directions  from  a  given  point.  Not  only  so,  there  is  a  striking  point  of  contrast 
between  the  prnfitat'on  of  the  space  In  &ont  of  us  and  the  rtfrtuitlatioH  of  that 
behind  u«.*  In  the  case  of  time  no  such  diRercncc  exists,  both  the  future  and  tbe 
past  beinjj  alike  leprescntationi. 


4 


S  23,  Represmtatlon  of  Past  and  Future.  The  simplest  form 
of  timic-rep  resent  at  ion  would  seem  to  arise  in  the  following 
way.    A  child  is  watching  some  interesting  object^  say  the  play 


*  See  Bhadworth  Hodgson,  Tht  Fhllcaophy  (jf  Rtfttxlon.  I.  p.  248  fi, 

•It  b  worth  noting  thai,  when  we  imagine  the  space  behind  us,  we  suppose 

oDTseK'es  moving  aiid  fronting  it,  so  that,  strictly  speaking,  we  nesu  represent  it 

■a  behind  ua. 
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of  the  sunbeam  on  tbe  wall  of  his  nursery.  Suddenly  the  sun 
is  obscured  by  a  cloud  and  iHe  marvel  of  the  dancing  light 
vanishes.  In  place  of  the  golden  bnHiance  tliere  now  stands 
the  dull  commonplace  wall-paper.  This  cessation,  however, 
as  we  saw  above,  does  not  imply  an  instantaneous  sinking  of 
the  presentation  bflow  the  level  of  consciousness.  Tlie  image 
persists,  and  attracts  the  attention  by  reason  of  its  intercsting- 
ness.  At  the  same  time  there  is  the  actual  present,  the  sight 
of  the  sunless  wall.  Here,  then,  both  presentation  and  repre- 
sentation, the  actual  experience  of  the  present,  and  the  repre- 
sented experience  which  is  not  now,  occur  simultaneously,  and 
so  supply  the  most  favourable  conditions  fur  the  development 
of  a  consciousness  of  their  difference  or  contrast.  The  strong 
interest  of  the  child  in  this  transition  would  ensure  the  requi- 
site amount  of  attention. 

Such  a  discrimination  of  presentation  and  representation 
may  bo  supposed  to  include  a  vague  consciousness  of  the 
dtfierence  between  the  now  and  the  not-now,  or  the  present 
and  the  not-present.  But  this  is  not  all.  There  would  be 
Bomething  in  the  whole  experience  to  suggest  a  particular 
time-relation  between  the  two  events. 

The  representation  a,  and  the  presentation  B,  would,  in 
the  case  supposed,  tend  to  group  themselves  in  a  certain 
order.  Every  time  the  attention  was  recalled  to  a  (by  reason 
of  its  persistence  and  interestingness),  it  would  tend  (following 
the  direction  of  its  movement  in  successively  fixing  the  presen- 
tations A,  B)  to  be  carried  on  to  B.  That  is  to  say,  a  would 
take  up  its  place  as  an  antecedent  to  B.  and  the  relation  of  tbe 
corresponding  presentations  A,  13,  would  thus  be  represented  as 
a  transition  from  A  to  B,  and  not  conversely.  And  this  appre- 
hension would  be  aided  by  the  fact  that  a  declines  in  intensity 
and  distinctness,  while  B,  as  the  actual  presentation,  persists 
intact,  and  so  gains  in  force  relatively  to  a.  These  character- 
istic features  of  the  prcscntativc-rcprcscntativc  combination 
would  ser\'e  as  "  temporal  marks,"  by  the  help  of  which  a  par- 
ticular time-order  would  be  given  to  the  corresponding  experi- 
ences. That  is  to  say,  the  child  would  fully  seize  the  fact  that 
A  had  been  followed  and  displaced  by  B.  The  vague  represen- 
tation of  a  '  not-now '  would  be  developed  into  the  more  definite 
representation  of  a  '  no-longer  '. 
23 
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Let  us  now  take  ihe  case  of  anticipation.  The  representa- 
tion of  a  future  may  be  supposed  to  arise,  like  tbat  of  a  past,  in 
connexion  with  an  actual  present.  Here,  it  is  olivious,  the  pre- 
vious occurrence  of  the  succession  is  presupposed.  A  presenta- 
tion A  calls  up  a  representation  b  as  its  consequent,  because 
the  sequence  A — 13  has  occurred  before,  and  the  two  presentations 
in  consequence  become  associated.  Now,  if  the  presentatioD 
B  were  to  follow  A  at  once,  or  as  soon  as  the  corresponding 
image  is  called  up,  there  would  be  no  room  for  anticipation,  or 
for  the  representation  of  a  future.  But  if  there  is  an  interval 
between  the  calling  up  of  the  image  and  the  realisation  of  the 
corresponding  percept,  there  are  the  conditions  for  the  genesis 
of  a  representation  of  a  future. 

In  order  to  retrace  the  process,  we  will  imagine  .the  situa- 
tion of  a  hungry  child  who  sees  all  the  preparations  of  his  food. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  representation  of  the  pleasurable 
experience  of  eating  is  suggested  by  strong  contiguous  links. 
Since,  further,  in  this  case  the  image  is  immediately  associated 
with,  and  directly  called  up  by,  an  actual  impression.  It  will 
attain  an  exceptional  degree  of  intensity  and  persistence.  And 
the  pleasurable  character  of  the  representation  will  still  further 
ensure  its  persistence.  Here  again,  then,  there  arc  all  the 
conditions  for  noting  the  contrast  of  presentation  and  represen- 
tation, the  realised  'now*  and  the  unrealised  'not-now'. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  relation  of  representation  and 
presentation  would  be  apprehended  as  different  from  that  in 
the  first  case.  During  the  prolonged  existence  of  the  two  in 
mental  ju\taposilion,  the  child  would  discover  that  every  time 
the  actual  presentation  A  rose  into  distinct  consciousness  it 
would  be  followed  by  the  representation  b.  The  presentation 
and  representation  would  thus  assume  a  different  order  in  this 
case  from  that  taken  up  in  the  first.  Through  repeated  mental 
transitions  from  A  to  b,  moreover,  b  would  gain  in  force,  and 
not  lose,  as  in  the  former  case.  That  is  to  say,  the  relation 
between  presentation  and  representation  would  here  disclose 
itself  in  a  tendency  in  the  latter  to  supplant  the  former,  and 
not  vke  vend,  as  in  the  first  case.  And  on  the  ground  of  this 
relation  between  A  and  6,  the  child  would  ascribe  a  different 
order  to  the  actual  occurrences,  A  would  be  viewed  as  leading 
on,  and  about  to  give  place,  to  13.     In  other  words  b  would  be 
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projected  in  advance  of  A  as  its  consequent.  Here,  then,  the 
vague  representation  of  a  *  not-now '  will  be  differentiated  into 
the  representation  «f  a  'not-yct'.^ 

The  representation  of  a  number  of  successions,  or  of  a  time- 
series,  would  take  place,  in  much  the  same  way,  in  connexion 
with  an  actual  presentation.  Suppose  a  series  of  presentations 
A,  B,  C,  D  .  .  .  .  H.  Then  when  the  presentation  H  occurs, 
the  representations  a,  h,  c,  d,  etc.,  may,  as  wc  have  seen,  still 
persist  in  consciousness.  These  last  will,  as  just  explained, 
be  placed  or  localised  in  the  past,  or  as  antecedents  of  H. 
But  they  will  not  be  referred  to  the  same  points  in  this  past. 
In  constderin;^  in  rapid  succession  the  group  of  images,  the 
attention  is  (as  was  pointed  out  above)  determined  to  a  certain 
order.  Thus,  it  moves  easily  and  smoothly  in  the  order  abc, 
but  only  with  difficulty  along  another  order,  say  cba,  or  cab. 
In  this  case,  too,  the  differences  in  the  intensity  of  the  images, 
due  to  unequal  degrees  of  subsidence,  would  make  themselves 
felt,  and  serve  as  additional  temporal  signs,  or  clues  to  the 
temporal  order  of  the  events. 

The  »bovc  theory'  of  the  origin  of  the  difTercntiation  of  put  and  piesent,  which 
followa  in  aome  pariicubiR  the  cominon  explanation  by  German  wtilco,  \%  not  an 
attempC  to  accuunt  for  our  time-iense  or  time-consciousncM.  Psychologistt  do 
not  Kck  10  derive  the  con&ciouaiie«s  of  time  Irom  oiher  elcmentt.  a*  they  endea- 
vour, for  example,  to  derive  the  space -con  aciousneu  from  muacnlaf  and  other 
•cntations.  Time  is  immcdialcly  kno\h-n  by  a  concomiijiiit  mode  of  icilcctivc  con- 
ectousncM  induced  by  an  actual  auccesiion  of  experiences.  All  thai  ia  atlciiipted 
here  ii  10  point  out  the  tpccial  psychical  condition!  which  lead  to  a  particular  form 
of  lime-ordcrir.g  in  a  particular  case,  that  is,  to  a  particular  dating  of  the  event 
lepicMRted  in  ibc  paat  or  fuiuic* 

'  If,  indeed,  ax  t*  birly  certain,  each  presentation  and  resulting  reprcMntation 
occupies  a  certain  duiadon,  and  gE>cs  through  a  rapid  series  of  chatifjes  of  i iee  and 
decline,  it  would  secin  ihat  n  conic ioumciui  of  (he  decline  of  the  representation  and 
the  rise  of  th-:  ptexcniation  in  the  hr»t  caMc,  and  of  the  reverse  proceu  in  the  ««COnd, 
wonld  further  hitvc  to  suggest  the  distinction  between  the  'n(»-lonjer'  and  the 
'  not -yet '. 

*  On  the  funclton  of  such  temporal  signs  in  ordering  our  eKperiencea  In  lime. 

Volkmann,  Lthrbutk  drr  PiychaiogU,  ii.  |  3  A;  Lipps,  firuHiitattachtn  ilet 
S^eUnJtktus,  p.  jRS;  Ward,  article,  "Psychology,"  p.  651  and  James,  he.  tit.^ 
p.  63]  fr.  W.  James  emphaMscs  an  the  neural  condition  of  a  scnw  of  temporal 
■uGoeacion  the  overlapping  of  different  brain>pioc eases.  Such  overEapping  It  no 
doubt,  as  we  ha^e  recognised,  a  physiological  condition  of  all  inicgiating  or  com- 
bining modes  of  consciousness.  Mere  overlapping  of  corikal  excitations  has, 
bowevcr,  in  itself  nothing  that  could  >timulatc  a  time-conKttniBDesa.    It  ia  only  aa 
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§  24.  Represintation  of  Duration,  A  second  aspect  of  time, 
over  and  above  mere  succession,  is  duration.  This  aspect  is 
given  from  the  first,  along  with  succession.  As  pointed  out 
above,  all  sensations  are  apprehended  as  lasting  or  occupying 
so  much  time.  And  so  a  given  experience  is  thought  of  not 
merely  as  preceding  or  succeeding  another,  but  as  separated  from 
it  by  a  certain  time-interval  or  distance.  In  other  words,  time, 
like  space,  is  made  up  of  relations  of  relative  position  and  of 
distance- 
It  is,  however,  only  after  a  certain  range  of  experience,  and 
a  certain  development  of  reflective  power,  that  a  child  begins  to 
be  distinctly  aware  of  time  as  duration.  As  long  as  sensations 
and  thoughts  are  all-absorbing,  and  attention  is  not  called  ofif 
to  the  fact  of  duration,  he  remains  unconscious  of  it.  In  order 
to  the  development  of  this  consciousness  of  time,  there  must  be 
something  in  the  experience,  which  not  only  allows,  bat 
prompts  attention  to  direct  itself  to  this  particular  aspect  of  it 
These  conditions  appear  to  be  fulhlled  in  the  case  of  a 
prolonged  expectation.  A  child,  for  example,  might  prubably 
obtain  his  first  distinct  idea  of  a  tlmc-lcnglh  when  told  to  wait 
for  the  satisfaction  of  an  expressed  wish.  In  such  a  situation 
of  tedium  or^iiMwi  his  attention  fixes  itself  on  the  representation 
of  the  promised  gratification.  Owing  to  this  state  of  pre- 
occupation, the  succession  of  events  filling  the  interval, 
including  the  other  images  which  might  intrude  themselves, 
are  not  distinctly  attended  to.  The  mind  is  in  the  active  state 
of  tension  described  above,  in  which  a  sense  of  muscular  strain 
is  a  prominent  factor.  In  this  way  the  very  attitude  of  expec- 
tation induces  a  flow  of  attention  to  the  fact  of  duration,  and 
this  tendency  would  be  greatly  increased  by  the  sharp  realisa- 
tion during  such  prolonged  expectation  of  the  contrast  between 
the  state  of  unsatisfied  desire  and  the  desired  gratification 
itself.  Reflexion  on  this  prolonged  process,  this  continued- 
anticipation  of  a  pleasure  accompanied  by  a  recurring  recogni- 
tion of  its  non-realisation,  leads  to  an  apprehension  of  the  fact 
of  duration. 

the  tevenil  excitations  VAty  in  inten&ily  from  moment  Ut  TnAmenl  und  their  pf3r- 
chicat  concomiliinti  vsry  concufr«;illy  that  u«  have  1h«  stimuli  to  a  liiriccanicious. 
ncH,  that  ift,  the  sMOndary  reficctivc  apfirehenuon  oi  time  following  on  succesBioD 
of  experience*. 
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Since,  moreover,  the  sense  of  strain  and  the  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment would  increase  with  the  prolongation  of  the  state, 
they  would  supply  'temporal  marks'  by  help  of  which  one 
might  appreciate  the  length  of  time.  At  any  given  moment 
the  increasing  sense  of  fatigue  and  of  ennui  would  have  reached 
a  particular  phase,  and  this  phase  would  serve  as  ao  index  to 
the  length  of  time  traversed. 

That  the  appreciation  of  duration  begins  in  (his  way  may 
be  seen  by  observation  of  children,  who  first  speak  about  *  long 
time'  and  'short  time'  with  reference  to  strongly  desired 
futures.'  It  is  further  illustrated  in  the  familiar  fact  that  we 
all  realise  duration  most  vividly  when  called  on  to  wait  for 
something  in  circumstances  that  offer  no  distractions,  as  for  a 
train  at  a  railway  station.  The  German  word  "Langweile" 
suggests  that  we  realise  time  as  duration  most  vividly  when 
suffering  from  this  experience  of  tedium  or  etinui.  With  this 
Mvid  and  exaggerated  sense  of  duration  there  contrasts  the 
underestimation  of  it  during  other  and  more  especially  deeply 
interesting  and  absorbing  experiences.  When  our  thoughts  are 
completely  engaged  in  some  pursuit,  as  a  delightful  pastime,  we 
have  no  sense  of  duration,  and  the  discovery  that  an  hour  or 
more  has  passed  produces  the  effect  of  shock. 

It  h  sometimes  said  that  duration  is  kno\vn  as  empty  interval  bet^t'ren  two 
Kpeficnccs.  But  ihii  view  is  incotieci.  Mere  unconKioutiKi-t  clocii  not  jicld  tbe 
lieotc  of  time.  As  Rokulind  put*  it,  time  May*  still  with  the  lawyct  duiing 
RCation :  that  !•  to  uy,  in  his  sleepy  indolence  he  hu  no  peiccption  of  time.*  In 
all  out  estimate*  of  time  tome  psychical  content  supplies  the  matciial.  What  we 
call  an  empty  interval,  as  between  arriving  at  and  leaving  a  railway  station,  is,  in 
tnith,  Gllcd  with  the  peculiar  experience  dctcribed  above.  The  same  thing  i*  titia 
of  abottttf  interv-aJs,  au  thoEC  between  succeeding  sounds.  It  ha«  been  recently 
pointed  out  by  Mtinslnbcrg  that,  in  the  estimation  of  these  ahnter  intervals,  the 
xasscular  BCDsatians  involved  in  the  tt£itad«  of  eapcctam  attention  play  an  impoc 
Ltant  put.* 

It  may  be  added  that  where  expectation  la  of  something  painful,  and  so  in- 
cludes tlie  feeling  of  fear,  the  elTect  is  somewhat  ditfcrcnt.  In  the  biicf  philosuphy 
of  timc-cettmaition  given  by  Koitalind  we  find  that  time  gallops  with  the  thief  to 


1  Tbe  animal  estimate  of  time-inlcrval,  tvbich  inoiherwrise  rcmarktMv,  srutnct 
wholly  explicable,  is  seen  to  conform  to  this  condition.  Dogs  ahow  the  most 
wxutate  calculation  of  time  in  relation  to  expected  enjoyments,  t^.,  «  customacy 
play  with  a  child  at  a  particular  hour. 

*  In  As  Yiu  Lik*  It,  act  iii.  scene  ^L 

*  Btitragt,  ij.  p.  so  fll    C/.  W.  James,  p/.  ta,,  1.  p.  619  tf. 
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the  gallowa.  That  in  to  toy,  dread,  ««  an  tnitinctive  areraion,  iw  trying  to  get 
away  from  a,  futuie  evil,  tends  hj  conua^  to  heighten  tlte  imptewon  of  ill  swift 
Bppiooch. 

So  far  wc  have  spoken  of  the  consciousncsa  and  estimation 
of  time  during  the  period  concerned.  From  this  contemporary 
cstimatcwcmustdistinguishthe  retrospective  and  the  prospective 
apprehension  and  measurement  of  duration.  As  is  well  knownj 
this  is  not  identical  with  the  first.  The  waiting  at  the  railway 
station,  which  seemed  so  long  while  it  lasted,  looks  short 
enough  after^vards ;  and  a.  day's  holiday,  which  is  boundless  to 
the  sanguine  anticipation  of  a  boy,  shrinks  painfully  as  it  is 
taken  possession  of. 

Here  the  other  aspect  of  time-succession  comes  in  as  a 
factor  in  the  time-estimation.  As  we  have  seen,  we  can  esti- 
mate time  apart  from  change  and  succession,  though  a  change 
is  necessary*  for  defining  a  duration,  just  as  a  sensation  of  con- 
tact is  needed  for  limiting  the  extent  of  (empty)  space.  In 
all  our  more  complex  representations  of  time  succession  and 
duration  are  both  involved.  Thus  it  is  well  known  that  in 
the  retrospective  and  prospective  estimate  of  time  the  number 
of  represented  elements  forming  the  content  of  the  period 
directly  affects  the  result.  Days  or  weeks,  filled  with  many  new, 
striking,  and  interesting  experiences,  appear,  on  that  account, 
both  in  prospect  and  in  retrospect,  long.' 

As  already  hinted,  tlie  appreciation  of  duration  Is  alwayn  indirect  or  nediue. 
Even  in  the  case  of  our  apprcciaiiont  of  short  inicrvala  of  time,  as  tbOM 
dealt  with  in  the  experimental  invcMigaiion  of  ihc  time-aenK,  wc  apprehend  the 
interval  t>y  help  of  certain  Mniixtiotu  and  other  paychical  ticloia  which  aie  prcaeni 
at  the  termination  of  the  iniecval,  and  so  uclst  in  a  leOospcciit'C,  that  ic,  mediate 
apprehension  ofthc  same.  Similarly.  In  what  has  hue  been  called  a  contempoianeoui 
ettimaie  of  duration,  the  actual  process  It  obviously  a  tepieGcntaiive  one,  made  up 
mainly  of  a  retrospective  estimate  by  means  of  the  sensatione  and  feelings  icfened 
to,  supplemented  by  a  prospective  frrx§p  of  the  interval  yet  remaining.  What 
marks  off  this  contemporaneous  estimate  ham  one  that  is  purely  istrospectivc  ct 
piospcciivc  is  that  we  have  here,  at  each  successive  formation  of  the  estimate,  to  do 
with  a  (specious)  present,  and  to  measure  clouly  adjacent  tlme-len^hs  by  the  help 
of  temporal  »gni  in  the  shape  of  certain  actual  (muscular)  sensaliont. 

S  25.  The  Temporal  Scheme.  Our  complete  representation 
of  the  time-order  whether  past  or  future  is  that  of  a  succession 

>  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  vatiationi  in  our  subjective  estimate  of  time  or 
duration,  see  m>-  volume,  tllMiioui,  chap.  x.  p.  239  ff..  and  chap.  xi.  p.  303  ff.  Cf. 
Prof.  W.  Jamea,  ^.  tiUj  Wundt,  #^.  cit.,  ii.  p.  354  f. 
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of  experiences  or  events  having  a  certain  duration,  and  King  at 
certain  distances  or  intcr^-als  one  from  another.  In  this  way 
we  represent  the  events  of  a  particular  vt-eek,  the  successive 
incidents  of  a  tour,  and  so  forth.  This  complex  rcpi-esentation 
is  only  acquired  after  a  considerable  development  of  the  pou'ei 
of  reproduction  and  of  reflexion.  It  involves,  in  addition  to 
reproductions  of  individual  experiences,  a  comparison  of  theii 
order  with  ihat  of  others'  experiences.  A  word  or  two  must 
suffice  to  indicate  the  courec  of  this  development. 

With  respect  to  tlie  temporal  order  of  our  experiences  we 
are  all  aided  greatly  by  certain  conventional  arrangements, 
more  particularly  the  divisions  of  time  into  periods,  as  years, 
seasons  of  the  year,  months,  weeks,  days,  and  sub-divisions  of 
these.  This  arrangement  enables  us  to  date  any  experience 
we  are  able  to  fix  in  our  minds  by  attaching  it  to  a  particular 
division.  Our  common  experiences  are  in  this  way  ordered 
similarly  in  a  common  time-scheme.  Thus,  all  members  of  a 
family  come  to  think  of  an  event  of  common  interest,  such  as 
the  migration  into  a  new  home,  as  having  happened  at  a  certain 
date.  Such  reproduction  of  past  events  in  association  with 
others  greatly  enlarges  the  individual's  power  of  conserving 
the  images  of  them,  and  of  localising  them  in  the  past.  The 
conjoint  going  back  on  past  occurrences  supplies  new  bonds 
of  contiguous  association.  Thus,  by  recalling  in  common  with 
others  the  circumstance  that  the  migration  occurred  the  year 
before  another  event,  say  a  birth  or  a  marriage  in  the  family,  we 
are  able  to  fix  the  time-order  of  these  events  yet  further  by 
associating  each  with  a  corresponding  symbol  answering  to  its 
respective  date. 

Not  only  so,  the  formation  of  this  common  time-scheme 
enables  the  individual  to  retrace  portions  of  his  past  which  are 
only  very  imperfectly  rcvivable.  Thus  he  assigns  a  group  of 
experiences  which  he  can  only  dimly  recall  to  a  particular  year 
or  series  of  years.  The  serial  order  of  our  past,  though  based 
on  contiguous  association  and  tlie  reproductive  process,  involves 
in  addition  a  higher  form  of  mental  operation,  vix.,  constructive 
inference.  Still  higher  processes  enter  into  that  complete 
representation  of  time  which  includes  a  recognition  of  duration 
and  time-interval.  As  pointed  out  above,  we  do  not  clearly 
apprehend  the  duration  of  a  scries  of  events  which  completely 
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absorbs  attention  at  the  time.  But  time  has  the  pccuHarity  of 
admitting  of  parallc]  or  contemporaneous  experiences  and  series 
of  experiences;  and  it  is  by  noting  this  fact  and  by  comparing 
different  series  and  measuring  one  against  another  that  the 
child  learns  to  attribute  a  certain  duration  to  every  experience 
and  chain  of  experiences  alike.  This  comparison  of  his  own 
experiences  one  with  another  is  gi-catly  aided  by  comparing 
them  with  those  of  other  people.  Thus  a  child  apprehends 
that  he  has  been  at  play  an  hour  when  he  hears  that  another 
boy  has  been  doing  so  much  book-work  while  he  has  been 
playing. 

This  corrective  process  is  completed  in  the  case  of  all  of  us 
by  a  common  reference  to  an  "objective"  standard  of  time, 
which  answers  to  a  constant  (or  approximately  constant)  time- 
experience  of  ourselves  on  different  occasions  and  to  a  similar 
time-experience  for  ourselves  and  for  others.  Such  a  standard  of 
reference  seems  to  be  found  in  movement  and,  more  particu- 
larly, visible  movement.  A  movement  of  perfectly  uniform 
velocity  from  point  to  point  of  space  sei-vcs  to  detinc  time- 
length,  inasmuch  as  the  positions  successively  taken  up  by  the 
moving  body  correspond  to,  and  at  once  suggest  a  series  of 
equi-distant  points  of  time.  And  it  is  by  help  of  a  regular 
series  of  such  uniform  movements,  viz.,  those  of  the  sun  and  of 
the  mechanical  appliances  used  to  measure  time,  that  our 
common  'objective'  estimates  of  duration  are  carried  out.  In 
this  way  our  space  intuitions,  though  presupposing,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  vague  knowledge  of  time,  ser^-e  in  their  turn  to  perfect 
the  representation  of  the  latter.* 

The  representation  of  the  future  is,  of  course,  still  less  com- 
plete than  that  of  the  past.  Here  we  have  not  even  that 
fragment  of  a  dclinite  scries  of  events  which  we  have  in  the 
case  of  recalling  a  portion  of  our  past  life.  Our  future  is  only 
susceptible  of  a  dim  forecast.  Yet,  even  here,  the  formation 
of  the  common  time-scheme  just  referred  to  enables  us  to  move 
forward  in  imagination  through  a  succession  of  periods  in  which 
imperfectly  rcprcscntated  changes  of  age,  surroundings,  occupa- 
tion, and  so  forth,  with  the  correlative  changes  of  feeling,  form 
the  serial  content. 


*  <y.  Herbert  Spencer.  Prindttu  t^  PtyeJkalogr.  vol.  it.  pi.  vj.  eV  x».  p.  267.  etc. 
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The  development  of  the  time-represenlatton  here  briefly 
described  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  self-consciousness. 
It  is  only  when  the  reproductive  process  is  thus  completed 
and  systematised  by  the  aid  of  the  time-scheme  that  a  child 
gains  a  clear  idea  of  ita  experience  as  a  continuous  move- 
ment. And  this  idea  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  clear 
consciousness  of  itself  as  one  and  the  same  at  successive 
times.  Self-consciousness,  in  its  higher  and  clearer  form, 
as  has  commonly  been  recognised  by  psych oloRists,  grows 
out  of  the  memorj-'  of  the  past.  It  will  be  better,  how- 
ever, to  postpone  a  fuller  explanation  of  this  process  till 
we  come  to  deal  with  the  higher  forms  of  intellectual 
operation. 

The  psychology  of  timt  lia«  only  received  tpecial  aiteniion  al  a  corapsratirely 
receni  date.  In  our  own  ;:uuntiy,  Lo'Cliv,  Rdd,  Bctn^'ii  and  Jaiiies  Mil!  ate  the 
writers  who  have  made  the  moat  impoiunt  CDntribuiiont  to  it.  The  tendency  of 
English  thought  on  the  subject  has  been  to  tct^aid  the  cogi^Ltion  of  time  as 
an  immnliate  apprchcnuon  of  a  certain  aspcEl  or  certain  tclationfl  of  oui  CX- 
pcTtcnce,  vs'hicb  apprehension  tnval\'C8  not  merely  acnution  but  xcdcxion,  and  M 
tnemoiy. 

In  conlradiMtnctton  to  Ihii  ilinple  view  of  the  time-eonseiousness  there  hu 
been  developed  in  Gennany  a  psychological  theory  of  lime -construct  ion.  According 
10  thi»  view  we  do  not  lind  time  immediately  presented  in  out  cxpcticncc,  but  have 
to  eonttfuct  the  idea  of  it.  This  construction  fbllowa  the  aclual  ticne-pioce&s,  ia 
[tself  an  inslantaneoDs  act,  not  a  process  in  time,  and  is  carried  out  by  means  of 
a  pefststing  gioup  of  psychical  clemcnls.  This  way  of  envisaging  the  subject 
•cems  10  have  b.id  its  ofiKin  In  the  Kantian  doculne  that  time  !s  a  subjective  form 
contributed  by  the  mind  to  the  matter  of  its  expciicnce.  It  has  been  especially 
developed  by  Heibart  and  his  fi>no»-ers. 

The  above  account  seeks  to  combine  and  reconcile  these  two  ways  of  approach- 
ing the  subject  of  limeconsciousneii^.  It  has  been  allon-ed,  in  the  litst  place  (mdt 
the  Germaru),  that  the  idea  of  lime  is  a  secondary  connciotisncss,  something  over 
and  above  the  mete  iimc-procew  of  experience,  and  invohrinf  a  special  reflexion 
upon  this.  On  the  oihcr  hand,  it  has  been  tirged  that  the  secondary  consclousncaa 
la  not,  strictly  spcftiiing,  an  inntaniancous  act.  bnt  is  itself  a  prtxeit  in  Umt.  In 
other  words,  the  cognition  of  Ufflc  1>  only  posilble  thtougil  and  by  means  of  a 
lime-experience.* 


1  Since  wiitinj;  the  above  account  I  find  ihat  a  young  American  pc)-choIogiBt, 
Mr.  Herbert  Nichols,  has  urt;cd  that  all  lime- percept  ion  is  a  time-proccw,  (hat  is, 
an  immediate  experience  and  not  a  subsequent  construaion.  His  study  on  the 
•nbject  contains  a  full  historical  rftvmJ  of  previous  views,  and  also  an  account  of 
some  tnictesting  new-  experiments  beating  out  bis  own  theory.  {See  Tke  AmrrKOM 
yoKTiuil  ef  PtyikMgy,  vols,  iil,  4,  artd  iv.  i.)  On  aome  of  the  chief  theories  of 
time- perception,  sec  below.  Appendix  E. 
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OTHER  FORMS  OF  SUGGESTION. 

\Vc  have  now  completed  our  account  of  the  reproductive 
process  so  far  as  the  Law  of  Contiguous  Association  is  con- 
cerned. As  pointed  out  in  our  general  account  of  association, 
this  refers  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  integration  of 
presentative  elements  which  fall  together  in.  the  time-order  of 
our  experience. 

§  26.  Suggestion  of  Similan.  At  the  same  time,  all  sugges- 
tion docs  not  take  the  form  of  revival  by  links  of  contiguity. 
When,  for  example,  a  photograph  calls  up  an  image  of  the  ori- 
ginal person  or  locality,  or  when  a  word  in  French  or  Italian 
calls  up  the  parent  word  in  Latin,  the  succession  is  commonly 
said  to  follow,  not  the  (external)  order  of  time,  but  the  (internal) 
order  of  likeness  or  similarity.  And  from  the  age  of  Aristotle 
downward  the  Laws  of  Association  have,  by  the  majority  of 
writers,  included  a  special  Law  of  Similarity.  We  have  now  to 
examine  into  the  nature  of  this  process  of  suggestion,  and  to 
defino  its  relation  to  the  process  of  contiguous  suggestion 
already  dealt  with. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  wc  must  distinguish  this  process  of 
suggestion  from  that  of  automatic  assimilation  already  con- 
sidered. In  order  that  there  be  the  suj^gestion  of  one  repre- 
sentation by  another,  they  must,  it  is  evident,  be  in  a  measure 
distinct.  I'liat  is  to  say,  the  similarity  in  this  case  is  incom- 
plete. The  portrait  and  the  original,  though  similar  in  certain 
features  or  aspects,  are  dissimilar  in  others,  Hi;nce  we  have 
in  this  case  a  succession  of  partly  dissimilar  representations, 
or  a  distinct  process  of  revival  of  one  representation  by  an 
antecedent  one.  It  may  be  marked  off  from  Automatic 
(t.£.,  coalescent)  Assimilation  as  a  process  of  Suggestive  As- 
similation. 

This  suggestion  of  a  representation  by  its  similar  is  immedi- 
ate, and  does  not  depend  on  a  consciousness  of  the  similarity. 
In  many  cases  we  are  reminded  by  one  face,  one  locality,  one 
work  of  art,  of  another  without  being  able  at  once  to  trace 
any  similarity.  Where  the  consciousness  of  similarity  grows 
distinct  it  is  as  a  subsequent  process.  It  is 
indeed,  that  the  two  like  representations  must  be  both 


evident,    ^| 
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before    the   relation   of  similarity   between    them  is  clearly 

detected.^ 

§  27.  Suggestion  by  Simitarity  not  Association.      It  is  evident 

that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  process  apparently  different  from 

that  of  contiguous  association.    \Ve  have  not,  as  in  the  last 

case,  two  psychical  elements  attached  or  bound  together  on  the 

ground  of  their  having  been  originally  presented  together,  or 

having  formed  adjacent  elements  in  the  tissue  of  our  experience. 

The  present  sight  or  sound  that  recalls  the  past  similar  sight 

or  sound  has  never  before  been  brought  into  any  relation  to 

this  last.    The  whole  ground  of  the  suggestive  process  is  here 

the    fact   of  similarity.      The    relation   between    reviver    and 

revived  would,  accordingly,  in  this  case,  have  to  be  symbolised 

A  BAG  A 

thus  :    I  ;  or  thus:      I    ,  rather  than  thus:    1        ,  which  form 

a  kal  (fl)  — i 

we  found  to  be  fitting  in  the  case  of  contiguous  cohesion. 

It  follou's  that  the  sole  assignable  ground  of  such  assimJIa* 
tive  revival  is  the  functional  activity  of  assimilation  itself.  We 
have  to  assume  that  presentations  tend  to  reinstate  previous 
ones  which  resemble  them,  whether  as  wholes  or  in  certain  of 
their  constituents.  The  current  physiological  hypothesis  re- 
specting the  supposed  nervous  concomitants  of  this  assimilative 
revival  has  already  been  dealt  with,' 

It  would  seem  as  if  these  characteristics  of  assimilativ'e 
revival,  including  the  absence  of  any  preceding  connective 
process  as  found  in  the  case  of  contiguous  association, 
make  the  use  of  the  word  association  inappropriate  here. 
We  may  speak  of  the  reciprocal  suggestion  of  similars,  or 
of  the  "  attraction  of  similars,"  but  not  of  association  by 
similarity.* 

1  BtOwA  wouM  call  thU  thought  of  Ihe  lilcencM  Relative  Suf^Mion,  *s  d!s. 
liR){tJished  bom  Simple  Stiggcktion.  [Phil,  of  \ht  Hnman  iJiiiJ,  lect.  xxiiiii.)  Mr, 
Biulley  objects  U>  the  Law  of  Awociation  of  Simitarity  by  iiuppoting  it  to  mean 
that  there  must  be  a  eoHicimiinfis  of  simiUrity  before  this  can  act  ks  a  suggntiv« 
fcice.  (Logic ,  p.  394  I.)  Hat  thisisamiupprchcniionofwhftt  ismcant  by  Auimila- 
lion  or  revival  of  like  by  like.  The  reitisiawment  is  one  thinf;:  the  conscimiiiieM 
of  likeneu  between  ihai  whiLh  icwitatcs  and  ilia  which  Es  leinstaied,  anochei. 

•See  above,  p,  193, 

*  The  objection  to  the  um  of  the  word  asAociation  in  this  case  has  been  dwelt  on 
Toy  Brown  and  others.  Sec  note  on  "  AsaocUlioa "  in  HamiUon**  Edition  of 
Reid's  Woiks.    C/.  Mind,  xii.  p.  162. 
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A  tnw  proceit  of  usocialion  doeit  no  doubl,  tale  phce  In  cont>exTon  «i'b 
this  awmilaitve  KUfmntioa,  but  only  u  itt  consequent,  not  at  its  anteccdeot.  That 
U  to  ray,  when  A  iccslls  a,  the  two  will  hcncelkntU  be  associated  on  the  gtunnd 
of  thcii  having  row  been  present  lo^ethct.  Ttic  cRects  of  such  asfiunilaiive  inie- 
palion  wQI  be  tiaccd  out  more  fully  by-and-by. 

§  28.  Nature  of  Assimilative  Suf^gcstion.  Ijct  us  now  inquire 
a  little  more  closclv  into  the  mode  of  working  of  this  "  Attrac- 
tion  of  Similars"  as  it  has  been  called.  To  begin  with,  then, 
since  the  attractive  force  resides  in  the  fact  of  similarity,  we 
may  expect  that  it  will  vary  with  the  amount  of  the  similarity, 
and  this  is  what  we  find.  Where  two  presentations  are 
closely  similar,  as  in  the  case  of  two  voices  very  like  in  timbre, 
there  the  tendency  to  revival  will  be  strong.  A  number  of 
common  features  in  two  objects  is  a  known  aid  to  assimilative 
revival.  Wc  identify  a  person  after  an  interval  of  absence  by 
a  complex  of  similarities,  as  form,  cxprcssional  movement, 
voice,  and  so  forth.  Speaking  generally  we  may  say  that, 
according  to  the  principle  now  dealt  with,  presentations  tend 
to  revive  one  another  in  the  proportion  in  which  likeness 
preponderates  over  difference.'- 

To  complete  the  statement  of  the  principle  we  must,  as  in 
the  case  of  Contiguous  Association,  add  the  effect  of  certain 
characters  of  the  separate  presentations.  Vivid  past  presenta- 
tions, especially  if  recent  ones,  are  more  readily  revived  by 
similarity,  just  as  they  are  more  readily  revived  by  contiguous 
association,  than  faint  and  partially  effaced  presentations.  And 
lastly,  the  greater  the  impressivcness  of  a  presentation,  the 
greater  will  be  its  reviving  force  with  respect  to  its  similars. 
Thus  the  impression  of  a  face  or  of  a  voice,  when  feeble  and 
momentary,  may  fail  to  revive  its  like  among  past  impressions, 
whereas  \^lien  intensified  or  prolonged  it  may  effect  this  result.' 

The  attraction  of  similars  exerts  a  marked  inlluence  on  the 
flow  of  our  ideas.  The  sights  and  sounds  that  meet  us  tend 
now  to  revive  contiguous  adjuncts,  now  to  suggest  similar  sights 
and  sounds  in  our  past  experience.  Where  we  fail  to  detect 
the  presence  of  a  link  of  contiguity  connecting  two  successive 

*Tli«  conditions  which  favour  the  dt-fcciion  of  kimilaiity  and  of  difTctenco 
respectively  vriil  be  dealt  witli  nioie  fully  hereafter. 

*  Prof.  Bain  Tejfstda  the  force  of  asainiilattvc  rcvivn]  OM  having  tm-o  main  ol>> 
■Uuctiona,  n'l.,  concomitant  diversity,  and  fccblencw  of  nrasent  impteuion. 
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representations,  a  thread  of  connexion  may  often  be  found  in 
some  point  of  likeness.  This  action  of  similarity,  moreover, 
being  unlimited  by  time  and  circumstances,  has  a  wide  scope. 
It  serves  to  connect  not  only  sensations  of  the  same  class, 
but  even  disparate  sensations.  In  what  has  been  called  Uic 
" analogy  of  feeling"  wc  have  an  example  of  tliis  far- 
reaching  influence  of  similarity.  This  is  illustrated  in  our 
current  mode  of  describing  the  effects  of  colour  in  tone-language, 
and  vice  vemi,  as  when  we  speak  of  a  "note"  of  colour,  or  the 
"tone*'  of  a  picture,  or  of  the  "rich  colouring"  of  an  oixlies- 
tral  accompaniment.  We  have  classical  authority  for  likening 
a  trumpet  note  to  a  brilliant  scarlet  colour.  The  curious  phe- 
nomenon known  as  'coloured  hearing*  already  referred  to  may 
be  due  in  part  to  such  an  analogy  of  feeling.* 

§  29.  Assimiialive  Integration.  Although  assimilative  revival 
is  not  in  itself  a  true  process  of  association  it  gives  rise  to  such. 
When  a  presentation  KAM  recalls  another  P.\Q  the  immediate 
succession  of  the  two  in  consciousness  secures  a  certain  amount 
of  contiguous  cohesion  between  them.  Wc  all  know  that  after 
mentally  bringing  together,  for  example,  two  faces,  and  recog- 
nising their  likeness,  wc  tend  to  connect  the  two  habitually. 
This  effect  of  connecting  similars  brought  together  in  con- 
sciousness may  be  marked  off  as  assimilative  integration. 

Such  assimilative  integration  plays  a  certain  part  in  the 
acquisition  of  our  concrete  knowledge,  and  is  a  still  more 
important  factor  in  the  building  up  of  our  thought-complexes, 
urr.,  general  notions  and  judgments.  The  latter  of  these  effects 
will  have  to  be  considered  later  on.  A  word  or  two  may  here 
be  added  on  the  former. 

When  we  say  that  learning  is  assimilation  we  mean  that  it 
takes  place  largely  by  help  of  assimilative  suggestion.  Thus, 
in  learning  the  German  word  Vogel  we  are  apt  to  recall  fowl, 
and  by  thus  attaching  the  new  to  the  old  acquisition  by  a 
link  of  likeness  wc  greatly  expedite  the  process  of  retention. 
The  new  and  strange  fact  becomes  incorporated  with  familiar 
facts,  and  acquires  something  of  the  interest  of  these.  Thus 
the  hard  repellent-looking  foreign  word  takes  on  a  friendly 
mien  when  assimilated  to  some  homely  vocable;  the  dryhis- 

1 C/.  abovCt  p.  136. 
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torical  fact  becomes  \'ivid  and  striking  when  brought  into 
analogy  with  some  interesting  fact  of  the  present  day,  and  so 
forth.  Hence  a  firm  integration  of  the  two;  and,  as  a  result 
of  this,  a  strung  retention  of  the  new  fact. 

Willie  the  bindlnE  force  of  sirailuky  ihut  aids  memory- wotlt  In  cmtuii  dbec- 
tions,  it  is  npl  ta  intcifue  v  iili  a  distinct  piciurinfc  or  put  cveiiu  iii  their  conacie 
fulnest  and  complexity.  Every  a|iproximatton  of  imo  iniagcSj  not  connected  by 
contiguity,  Mivea  lo  loosen  ihem  fcoin  ibcif  proper  conncKionsof time.  Hence* 
mind  iiiongly  impressed  by  loemblanceu  u  liable  to  become  coofiued  in  iu 
lecollcclionb  I'hus,  by  connecting  two  avoids  or  two  places  becavM  of  their 
reMmblancc,  wc  arcapttotr.inGJcr  tome  of  the  (tinlikc]  feat  urea  or  nccompani  menu 
of  Ihfi  one  to  the  oihcr.  In  this  vny,  as  wc  (hall  sec  more  fully  presently,  the 
process  of  assimilative  Eugfcstion  tends  of  itself  to  bring  aboti  a  cotain  transfbr- 
maiion  of  our  ideal  formations.  In  addiiion  lo  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
by  going  on  connecting  two  objects,  as  two  faces,  by  a  link  of  likeness  we  arc 
bej[inniii([  to  form  a  typical  image  which  is  etjually  represent  alive  of  each  of  them. 
And  this  is  a  germ  of  the  process  of  f^encraliaing  which  belongs  to  the  opcia- 
lions  of  the  understanding  lo  he  considered  by^and-by. 

It  follows  that  the  '  attraction  of  similars '  may  oppoK  the  revival  of  distinct 
mental  picluies,  and  to  this  extent  be  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  a  good 
pictorial  memory.  Bn  rtvaiicbe,  it  subserves  the  growth  of  another  kind  of  memory, 
ihat  which  is  known  aa  the  '  philosophical '  or  which  might  perhaps  be  belter  called 
the  scientific.  Tlie  binding  force  of  similarity  leads  to  that  grouping  or  arranging 
of  pailicuIiiLr  facts  which  prepares  the  way  for  (he  processes  of  thought ;  and,  after 
ihcsc  have  been  performed,  to  the  connecting  of  facta  with  the  principles  of  which 
they  aie  the  illubiiations. 

§  30.  Relation  0/  Sttggestion  by  Similarity  to  Contiguous  Sug- 
gestion. We  have  thus  far  marked  off,  as  sharply  as  possible, 
suggestion  by  similarity  from  suggestion  by  contiguity;  and 
this  on  the  ground  already  pointed  out,  that  they  answer  to 
two  perfectly  distinct  directions  of  the  reproductive  process. 
The  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  tends  to  a  reinstatement  of 
experiential  wholes,  or  time-connected  aggregates,  in  other 
words,  to  a  reproduction  along  with  each  presenlative  element 
of  its  experiential  context.  The  former,  on  the  other  hand, 
brings  together  elements  of  experience  not  necessarily  con- 
nected in  time  at  all,  but  lyingj  it  may  be,  very  remote  in  the 
time-order.  Or,  lo  express  the  contrast  in  another  way,  we 
may  say  that  associative  (contiguous)  reproduction  is  externally 
conditioned,  viz.,  by  the  lime-proximity  of  the  original  presen- 
tations, whereas  assimilative  reproduction  is  inttrnaUy  condi- 
tioned by  the  psychological  (or  psycho-physical)  relations  of  the 
presentations. 
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At  the  same  time,  it  follows  from  what  was  said  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter  on  the  unity  of  the  claborativc  process  as  a 
whole,  that  the  two  modes  of  reproduction  are  mutually 
implicated.  All  contiguous  suggestion,  as  we  there  saw,  begins 
with  a  process  of  automatic  assimilation.  Vhcn  the  sight  of 
a  flower  recalls  an  odour,  a  particular  locality,  or  a  romantic 
experience,  it  is  because  this  visual  presentation  is  assimilated 
to  one  or  more  like  previous  ones.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
already  pointed  out,  similarity  is  never  the  only  reviving 
circumstance.  M'hen,  fur  example,  one  face  recalls  another 
similar  one,  the  revi\'al  is  assimilative  only  so  far  as  certain 
like  or  common  features  of  the  two  objects  are  concerned. 
All  that  is  revived  beyond  this,  the  unlike  concomitants  of 
expression,  figurej  dress,  habitation,  and  so  forth,  is  the  work 
oi  contiguity. 
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The  Bymbolic  rcfrc^cnUtiDn  of  ihc  as&imilativc  clement  In  contiguous  npro- 
ductiun  wu  given  abo^c  (p.  ig6}.  The  co-opciation  q(  cantiguoua  fiuegcetwn  io 
wlut  is  commonly  cailcd  ihc  icvival  of  limllars  may  be  tymbolucd  thua: — 

A.  X.  B,  K,  etc. 

I 
f,—x,—m,—r,--t,  etc., 

wbne  the  group  of  capitnLe  stand)  for  the  reviving  preccDtation-coniplox,  mnd 
that  of  ihe  smiill  leitcis  foi  ibe  revived  imagtis.     Hue  ihe  lu&iinitative  paii  of 

X  , 

the  ptoccis  ts  cjcpicB&ed  by  the  Ivtteis  i : '    wfatle  the  other  and  coni!(;uous  paii 

X 

of  the  Kproduciion,  oi   asBociative  revival   profcr,   !•  indicated  by  the  Emallei 
letters  and  thcix  connecting  lines. 

Yet  while  both  compounded  of  the  same  clcmentf. vis. ,8»aImiTation>nda980ciai!ve 
revival  proper,  the  two  opctat  ions  comm only  described  as  suKiteatiDn  by  contJituity  and 
by  similaricy  aic,  in  general,  readily  disiinguiahable.  In  what  is  called  contiguous 
suggestion  the  aii»inii1aljvc  Mcp  in  the  process,  being  automatic  and  instantaneous, 
is  sinned  over  and  lo»t  fright  of,  Ihe  auociative  revival  of  concomitant  elements 
being  llic  main  part  of  the  process.  Thc&e  concomitants,  moreover,  aie  kept  dis- 
tinct &om  the  tcviviriR  prcicniation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a&similalivc  suggestion 
the  proceii*  of  aiumilation  is  the  conspicuous  part  of  the  whole  operation.  Here 
w«  have  one  whole  followed  fey  and  suggesting  another  whole,  the  sequence  having 
(in  most  cases,  at  Icmi)  an  iu  clearly  diffctenliaiing  ciicumstancc  the  peculiar  con- 
•CtoosiKSsof  likcnctuL  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  Buimilaiivc  step  cotistitutes  the 
maiti  part,  as  in  that  common  type  of  experience  in  which  a  presentation  reminds 
us  of  anotbei  lilie  one,  though  we  are  unable  to  tcinsutc  the  ciiCumKances  (tiire, 
localtly,  etc-)  of  this  last.  The  difference  in  the  two  operations  may  be  symbolised 
thus:~ 

*  To  meet  the  case  of  the  imperfect  similarity  of  X  and  x,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  use  letters  not  regarded  aa  identical,  say  B  and  th«  Gtccl  0.    (C/.  above,  p.  ijq\ 
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C<intigi.i<ius 
Suggestion, 


{>')mm:  etc 


AMJmiIat]%-e   CAD, etc. 
Saggcsiion,        | 

m.a-k,  etc.* 


S  31.  Suggestion  by  Contrait.  In  addition  to  that  of  simi- 
larity another  principle  of  suggestion  known  as  Conti:ast  is 
commonly  laid  down.  By  this  is  meant  that  one  impression  or 
presentation  tends  to  call  up  the  image  of  its  opposite  or  con- 
trast. Thus  it  is  said  that  black  suggests  white,  poverty  makes 
us  think  of  weaUhj  a  flat  country  reminds  us  of  a  mountainousi 
and  so  forth. 

It  is,  however,  extremely  doubtful  whether  contrast  as  such 
constitutes  a  bond  of  attraction  among  representations.  On 
the  contrary',  it  would  rather  appear  that  contrast  between  two 
representations,  merely  as  such,  leads  to  an  opposition  and  a 
mutual  hindrance.  In  the  play  of  conflicting  suggestive  ten- 
dencies, to  be  spoken  of  presently,  it  will  be  found  that  presen- 
tations tend  to  exclude  the  simultaneous  rise  of  all  unlike,  and 
therefore  all  contrasting  presentations. 

Suggestion  by  contrast,  so  far  as  it  is  a  fact,  seems  to  owe 
its  force  mainly  to  the  circumstance  that  all  knowledge  of 
things  begins  with  that  cnidc  form  of  discrimination  which  con* 
sists  in  marking  oflf  broad  differences  or  contrasts,  such  as  bitter 
and  sweet,  and  more  particularly  those  involved  in  such  corre- 
lative pairs  as  rich  and  poor,  heavy  and  light,  tall  and  short.* 
Not  only  does  the  mother  or  teacher  begin  to  instruct  the  child 
by  pointing  out  these  contrasts  to  him,  he  spontaneously  brings 
one  thing  into  contrast  with  another,  or  views  it  in  that  rela- 
tion, as  when  he  says,  'This  is  a  hot  plate,  this  is  not  a  cold 
plate '.  This  initial  bringing  together  of  contrasting  presenta- 
tions for  purposes  of  cognition  is  aided  by  the  common  forms  of 
language  which  serve  for  a  like  reason  to  connect  opposite 
qualities.  In  this  way.  contrasting  ideas  do.  undoubtedly,  be- 
come associated,  but  only  as  the  result  of  conjoint  presentation, 

'  On  ihe  lekilon  of  ilie  two  »o-c>IIcd  '  LawE  of  Assoc ialton '  Contiguity  ind 
Similaiity,  tee  B3i!ii,  Tki  Scnut  and  tJu  iKtelted,  chap.  ii.  $  3  ;  J.  Watd.  tee.  cil,, 
p.  O05  and.  W.  James,  of.  «'(.,  p.  578  ff.,  and  p.  590,  C/.  Rabicr,  Lrfcns  de  Philo- 
tofkit,  chap,  xvi.,  and  A.  Lehmann,  I'kit,  StuduH,  v.  p.  9C  if.    &<«  b«[ow,  Appcodtx 

D,  it. 

'  See  above,  p.  178. 
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le.f  contiguous  association.      Hence  the  facility  of  transition 
from  the  sight  of  a  calm  sea  to  that  of  a  rough,  and  so  forth. 

This  intellectual  association  of  contrasting  presentations 
and  ideas  is  further  aided  by  a  special  feeling  of  interest  in  the 
relation.  To  see  a  bright  and  a  dark  colour,  or  a  large  and  a 
small  object,  in  juxtaposition  is,  as  we  have  seen,  impressive, 
and  serves  to  excite  attention  to  the  two,  and  so  to  connect 
them  by  a  contiguous  bond.  This  interest  of  contrast  is  still 
more  conspicuous  in  the  case  of  all  those  presentations  and 
representations  which  arc  strongly  coloured  by  a  concomitant 
of  feeling.  As  we  sliall  see,  contrast  is  a  great  intensifier  of 
feeling  in  general.  We  gain  a  more  vivid  impression  of 
poverty  when  we  contrast  it  with  wealth,  and  of  virtue  when  we 
contrast  it  with  vice.  Hence  the  popular  disposition  to  note 
contrasts  in  life,  the  transitions  from  grief  to  joy,  from  sick- 
ness to  health,  and  so  forth.  Hence,  further,  the  large  use  of 
contrast  in  poetry  and  in  art  generally.  The  heightened 
interest  thus  awakened  tends  still  more  strongly  to  cement 
contrasting  ideas  (according  to  the  Law  of  Contiguity)  and  so 
to  add  to  their  mutually  suggestive  force. 


Thai  conltMt  it  not  an  Independent  [principle  of  mggeaWtin  It  comnionly 
atlowed.  It*  action  i»  explicable  as  a  tpecial  mode  of  contiguous  associaiion.  It 
U  added  by  iomc  psychologists,  t.g.,  Diobisch  anij  Fiof.  Bain,  that  sitggciition  by 
Bonttut  tlluMiatei  the  fbtcc  of  simiUriiy,  since  two  conttasting  lepreaenlation*, 
f-g;  tiot — cold,  tall — short,  imply  a  difFcrence  m  letpect  of  one  and  the  earns 
qnaliiy  or  aspect  (temperature,  hcighi),i  Yet  thi*  effect,  even  if  present  in  any 
case,  mmt  be  very  tubordinate  and  narrowly  citcum scribed.  Contrast  is  a  case  of 
extreme  difTcience  oi  dissimilarity ;  and,  so  long  as  we  aie  Interested  In  a  rclatiOD 
of  contrast,  tbue  it  no  room  for  any  conKcioui-nei'g  of  sjmibiiiy.  Such  an 
action  of  similarity,  inoreover,  if  it  were  present,  would  be  very  limited.  Where 
there  arc  but  two  unlike  modes  of  a  sensation,  an  illustiated  in  the  case  of  hot  and 
cold,  roufjh  and  smooth,  similarity  (aa  homogeneitj-)  might  favotir,  on  the  recur- 
rence of  one.  the  tcinstatemcnt  of  the  other.  Bui  where,  as  in  the  case  of  colours, 
«c  have  a  considerable  variety  of  modes  with  unequal  degrees  of  dissimilarity  be 

1  Droblsch  ffoet  ao  far  as  (o  say  that,  !n  all  cases  ofnicfrestlon  byoonttaal,  the 
voRScstive  foice  resides  in  the  likeness,  and  not  in  the  contrast.  He  illustrate* 
this  by  tayins  that  when  a  drawing  of  a  tpoupof  laughinit  face*  reminds  ut  of  another 
of  a  group  of  weeping  bees  previously  teen,  the  revival  "  taJies  place  manifestly 
only  through  the  similarity  of  the  facet  in  their  juxiapotiition",  {Emfirisrht  Ptycho^ 
^J!i*i  I  33,  p.  85.)  This,  however,  is  evidently  not  a  case  of  mere  contrast,  but  a 
mixed  case  of  contrast  and  similarity,  in  which,  moreover,  the  similarity  preponde. 
rates  over  the  dissimiluity.  Many  cases  of  eo-called  contrast  arc,  suicUy  spcaUxif, 
of  Uiit  mixed  type. 
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nrccn  ihern.  hoiDogcneity.  tf  at  work  at  aTi.  would  tend  (o  escluilc  the  revival  of  the 
opposite.  Thus  green  would  nevci  revive  itc  COmpkmcntAir  pui]Je  red,  rather  than 
•ome  other  and  neatcs  colour,  merely  by  tcuon  of  (heii  both  being  colours. 

It  follows  from  our  analysis  that  contrast  plays  a  subordi- 
nate part  in  retention  and  reproduction.  Its  chief  function  in 
connexion  with  these  processes  is  to  intensify  attention  to  cer- 
tain juxtapositions  of  prcsentative  elements,  and  so  to  secure  a 
firmer  hold  on  these.  Such  juxtapositions,  interesting  us  in  a 
number  of  ways  by  their  pathos,  their  sublimity,  their  incon' 
gruity,  and  so  forth,  meet  us  in  the  collocations  of  objects  in 
space,  the  proximities  of  events  in  time,  the  conjunctions  of 
qualities  that  make  up  an  individual  character,  and  so  forth. 
And  thus  the  possession  of  a  keen  eye  for  contrast  may  greatly 
facilitate  the  formation  of  contiguous  attachments.' 

§  32.  Simple  atid  Coinphx  Suggestion.  So  far  we  have  been 
confining  oui-sclvcs  in  the  main  to  the  process  of  suggestion  as 
a  simple  operation.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  supposed  that  a 
particular  presentation  A,  has  a  connexion  with  only  one  other 
presentation,  say  a,  or  b,  and  tends  consequently  to  suggest 
this  last  exclusively.  But  a  little  consideration  will  show  os 
that  this  is,  strictly  speaking,  never  the  case.  If  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  process  of  association  proper,  tji*?.,  contiguous 
integration,  we  see  that  a  prcsentative  element  is  never  given 
with  only  one  concomitant  element.  Every  impression  that 
reaches  us  has  contiguous  relations  to  other  impressions  of  the 
time  (simultaneous,  antecedent,  and  consequent),  including  all 
the  organic  sensations,  feelings,  and  other  slates  of  the  moment. 
Since,  moreover,  the  same  (t'.c,  approximately  indistinguish- 
able) presentations  recur  at  different  times  and  with  different 
concomitants  the  variety  and  range  of  association  and  suggestive 
tendency  are  still  more  enlarged.  The  odour  of  a  violet,  the 
sound  of  a  friend's  voice,  a  particular  word  in  common  use, 
come  in  this  way  to  enter  as  a  common  factor  into  a  large 
variety  of  connected  wholes. 

The  psycho- physical  process  of  associative  integration  is  here 
analogous  to  the  weaving  of  an  intricate  net-work,  in  which 
each  element  forms  a  knot  connected  by  a  variety  of  threads 
witb  other  similar  knots.    Following  the  common  physiological 
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*  0«  the  h»taf7  of  the  Law«  of  Aitocialloo,  m«  b«Iow,  Appendix  D,  il 
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hypothesis  we  may  suppose,  indeed,  that  the  several  clusters 
of  central  ner\'ous  elements  answering  to  different  presen- 
tations do  in  this  way  become  mutually  attached  by  numerous 
radiating  fibrous  connexions. 

If,  now,  to  this  varied  play  of  contiguous  association  we 
add  the  suggestive  tendencies  of  similarity,  we  shall  materially 
increase  the  complexity  of  the  process.  A  given  presentation, 
say  a  particular  pose  or  voice-inllexion  in  an  actor,  may  thus 
connect  itself  not  only  with  many  separate  concomitants, 
locality,  temporal  circumstances,  etc,  but  also  with  k  number 
of  like  presentations,  viz.,  previous  perceptions  of  a  similar  pose 
and  tone  in  the  same  or  in  other  actoi-s.  And  through  these 
last,  moreover,  new  and  manifold  directions  of  contiguous 
association  will  be  opened  up  corresponding  to  the  paiticu- 
lar  concomitants  of  each  of  these  previous  presentations. 

This  fact  of  the  complexity  of  the  suggestive  process  may 
be  viewed  under  two  distinct  aspects,  or  in  respect  of  two 
distinct  effects. 

§  33.  Divergent  Su^geslion,  The  first  and  most  obvious 
result  of  tills  intricate  reticular  arrangement  of  our  prcsentative 
elements  is  that  no  presentation  is  suggestive  in  one  direction 
only.  In  other  words,  all  presentations  exert  a  tendency  to 
a  multiform  or  divergent  mode  of  suggestion.  Thus,  the  sight 
of  a  familiar  room,  or  the  sound  of  a  familiar  name,  tends  to 
call  up  a  number  of  images.  Since  these  cannot  all  be  revived 
together,  there  results  a  conflict  of  suggestive  tendencies. 

If,  now,  in  this  conflict  one  suggestive  tendency  greatly 
preponderates  over  the  others  in  strength  the  conflict  is  at  once 
resolved :  the  more  potent  suggestive  tendency  inhibits  the 
rival  tendencies.  Thus,  in  learning  the  meaning  of  a  word, 
a  child  comes,  after  sufficient  repetition,  to  recall  in  connexion 
^  with  it  only  the  constant  associate,  viz.,  the  idea,  and  no  longer 
^p  the  variable  accidental  accompaniments,  answering  to  particular 
^^  applications  and  varj-ing  contexts.  In  like  manner,  in  all  our 
1  generalising  as  to  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  and  so  forth, 
^p  the  regular  recurrence  in  all  cases  of  the  constant  or  uniform 
^^  concomitant  tends  to  the  instantaneous  suggestion  of  this,  and 
the  consequent  repression  of  other  and  weaker  suggestive  ten- 
1  dencies  answering  to  accidental  conjunctions. 
^K        If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  marked  preponderance  of 
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one  suggestive  tendency  there  may  ensue  a  confused  state  of 
mind  owing  to  the  partial  or  sub-conscious  revival  of  a  number 
of  disconnected  representations.  This  state  of  mind  may  easily 
be  realised  when  we  are  asked  a  question  of  the  form :  "  What 
does  this  face,  this  word  remind  you  of?"  In  most  cases, 
however,  this  confusion  is  but  momentary,  some  one  tendency 
proving  itself  stronger  than  the  rest.* 

§  34-  Convergent  Suggestion.  This  brings  us  to  the  second 
effect  of  the  complexity  here  dealt  with.  The  process  of  repro- 
duction is  never,  strictly  speaking,  brought  about  by  a  single 
prescntative  element.  As  pointed  out  above,  our  presentations 
are  complex.  Thus,  the  presence  of  a  person  announces  itself 
by  a  highly  complex  group  of  visual  and  auditory  impressions, 
any  one  of  which  may  assist  in  reproducing  some  presentation 
associated  with  the  person.  All  reinstatement  of  a  past  pre- 
sentation is  the  cumulative  effect  of  a  number  of  such  co-opc- 
rant  suggestive  forces.  The  well-known  effect  of  the  sight  of  a 
locality  in  recalling  a  past  experience  is,  in  reality,  compound, 
resulting  from  the  suggestive  tendencies  of  a  whole  com- 
plex of  impressions.  This  co-operation  of  suggestive  tendencies 
in  reinstating  a  particular  presentation  may  be  described  as 
Convergent  Suggestion. 

The  process  of  convergent  suggestion  assumes  a  peculiar 
form  in  J  he  case  of  the  composite  trains  already  sjwken  oC 
When  a  child  learns  to  repeat  a  poem  from  memory  we  see  a 
number  of  co-operant  tendencies  at  work.  Thus,  a  given  word- 
sound  VV*  tends  to  revive  the  proximate  member  of  the  sound- 
series  W*.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  revive  the  correlative  idea 
1\  and  this  last  will  co-operate  as  a  new  suggestive  factor, 
lending  to  revive  the  connected  idea  l\  In  this  way,  as  we 
know,  a  child  recalls  the  next  word,  now  by  the  sound-cohesion, 
now  by  the  help  of  the  idea!  connexion  as  well.  Not  only  so, 
in  recalling  a  series  of  such  idco-verbal  complexes,  the  revival 
of  a  particular  member  of  the  train  is  not  the  mere  result  of 
the  suggestive  force  of  its  immediate  predecessor,  but  is  a 
icsultant  of  the  sum  of  suggestive  tendencies  of  the  whole 

>  Thit  Is  fully  illuitiated  in  the  experimental  inquiries  already  referred  lo 
(p-  305}  in  which  s  Eubject  Is  a&ked  to  record  the  Hrst  idea  tuggentcd  b>-  a  word. 
Here,  however,  it  ti  c%'idcnt  ihe  very  conditjons  of  the  inqtury  impose  on  the  subject 
the  necessity  of  resolving  this  conAict  as  soon  as  poscible. 
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String  of  preceding  words.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  account 
for  the  fact  that  a  train  which  has  members  common  to  it  and 
many  other  trains  reproduces  itself  so  correctly.*  Just  as  con- 
tiguous reproduction  is  thus  commonly  a  complex  process,  so  is 
assimilative  suggestion.  In  identifying  a  person,  for  example, 
after  a  long  interval,  the  revival  of  the  image  is  a  process  occu- 
pying an  appreciable  time,  and  illustrating  a  like  cumulative 
operation.  This  particular  movement  of  the  features,  this  lone 
of  the  voice,  and  so  forth,  adds  something  to  the  forces  at  work, 
till  they  arc  adequate  to  the  reinstatement." 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  two.processes  of  assimilative 
and  contiguous  suggestion  may  combine  in  effecting  the  revival 
of  an  image  or  image-complex.  As  pointed  out  before,  con- 
tiguous suggestion  always  includes  an  assimilative  factor;  and 
as  soon  as  this  latter  clement  grows  distinct  wc  have  a  re- 
cognisable case  of  co-opcrant  similarity  and  contiguity.  This 
is  exemplified  in  that  common  form  of  operation  called  variously 
the  recognition,  the  classification,  or,  by  Herbart  and  his  ful- 
lowers,  llie  apperception  of  an  object.  Thus,  in  recognising  a 
person  or  a  place  after  a  considerable  interval  of  non-observa- 
tion, the  process  frequently  commences  with  a  revival  by 
assimilative  suggestion  of  a  vague  typical  outline  of  the  original, 
which  outline  gets  filled  in  with  details  gradually  or  suddenly 
by  contiguous  suggestion.  In  tliis  way,  I  myself  often  recognise 
a  person  whom  I  have  met  before  by  firat  of  all  classifying 
htm  as  a  member  of  a  particular  profession,  or  an  inhabitant 
of  a  particular  locality,  and  only  later  (if  at  all)  by  identifjing 
him  as  a  pailicular  individual  with  its  cluster  of  determining 
associates.  In  like  manner,  I  frequently  recall  names,  lines 
of  poetry,  and  tunes  by  lii'st  of  all  bringing  them  assimilativcly 
under  a  shadowy  typical  form  or  scheme  answering  to  the 
number  and  the  rhythmical  arrangement  of  the  sounds,  and 
then  following  out  contiguously  the  several  details  (letters, 
words,  tones). 

From  tliis  classificatoiy  or  apperceptional  reproduction  there 


'  See  above,  p.  J14  t;  ef.W.  James,  of.  tit.,  i.  p.  567. 

*  A  like  cumulative  effect  may  now  and  again  be  detected  In  tb«  uroncona 
recoil ections  aiiiing  from  the  play  of  similarity.  Thus,  ]  once  had  occasion  to  Mnd 
^  a  liicnd  the  tuunc.  Dr.  Jcnner.  Three  wccka  after  ha  wrolo  and  asked  om 
H  wbcthct  the  name  1  had  km  him  wai  not  Or.  Fetticr. 

^. 
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is  but  a  step  to  that  combination  of  assimilative  and  contiguons 
suggestion  which  enters  into  the  mental  operations  kno\«-n  as 
constructions,  operations  to  be  examined  at  greater  length  in 
the  next  chapter.  It  may  be  illustrated  by  the  imaginative 
filling  up  of  the  idea  of  an  extinct  animal  fixim  an  obser\-ation 
of  its  skeleton.  The  general  form  of  this  complex  reproductive 
process  is  as  follows :  Certain  elements,  A,  B,  are  given,  which 
have  to  be  supplied  by  a  fitting  concomitant  or  escort,  say  e,  d, 
e,f.  This  is  effected  by  recalling,  through  assimilative  repro- 
duction, a  model  typical  arrangement,  which  maybe  symbolised 
as  AtIi,C,  etc.  The  particular  representative  elements,  c,  d, 
etc.,  are,  in  this  case,  not  the  direct  outcome  of  contiguous 
suggestion  :  the  missing  portion  of  this  particular  animal  has, 
we  may  suppose,  never  been  seen  in  reality  or  in  picture. 
What  happens  here  is  a  modification  of  contiguously  suggested 
ideas  so  as  to  make,  with  the  given  elements,  A,  B,  a  congruent 
group,  that  is,  a  group  which  is  seen  as  a  group  to  resemble 
the  model  group  or  typical  plan.  A  child's  first  essays  in  using 
his  mother  tongue  are  an  illustration  of  much  the  same  pro- 
cess. The  particular  words  used  are  revived  by  contiguous 
suggestion,  the  arrangement  and  the  modifications  introduced 
are  due  to  the  workings  of  "  analog)',"  that  is,  to  the  more  or 
less  distinct  recalling  of  model  arrangements  previously  heard 
and  used.^ 

Besides  these  combinations  of  assimilation  and  contiguous 
suggestion  which  constitute  connected  intellectual  processes, 
there  are  others  of  a  looser  and  a  more  accidental  kind.  Thus,  in 
recalling  a  person's  name,  contiguous  suggestion  is  frequently 
aided  by  the  assimilative  force  of  another  like  name  which  we 
happen  to  be  thinking  of  at  the  moment.'  Still  more  plainly 
is  tliis  fortuitous  co-operation  illustrated  in  the  common  case  in 
which  a  speaker  or  a  writer  gets  his  current  of  ideation  directed 

1  On  ih«  nalure  of  ihlt  Mmewlint  complex  proccBS,  see  G.  F.  Stout,  ifijirf,  xvl. 

p.  so  ff.  The  wiiicT  oigues  that  such  casci  cannot  be  brouRht  under  the  nibiie  d 
ordinary  suggrstion.  So  jar  ai  the  reproductive  part  of  the  proeess  It  concemei), 
It  Beems  to  be  8  plain  tlluatration  of  conti^oui  and  ami milaiive  revival.  Viliat 
diFTcrcntiaiei  it  from  a  mere  process  of  icproduclion  is,  of  couisc,  the  work  of 
selection  ot  modi  Heal  ion  which  enlns  inlo  what  we  call  conitniction,  and  ii  nc<rer 
wholly  absent  even  in  the  case  of  rapid  speech. 

*  In  most  cases,  of  coarse,  the  ftimilar  name  b  revived  as  wi  incident  In  Uw 
operation  of  recalling  the  right  name. 
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to  a  particular  simile  by  the  aid  of  the  contiguous  promptings 
of  the  locality  and  surroundings  of  the  moment.  The  similes  of 
Wordsworth,  hardly  less  than  his  descriptions,  are  a  key  to  the 
kind  of  locality  and  scenery  which  he  frequented.  Recency  or 
anterior  proximity  in  time  often  takes  the  place  of  a  present  cir- 
cumstance in  such  cases,  as  where  Scott  makes  Dr.  Dummcrar, 
just  after  he  has  been  playing  a  game  of  bowls,  morahse  on  the 
uncertainty  of  human  events  by  help  of  the  simile  of  a  man 
who  aims  directly  at  the  jack  (forgetting  the  fact  of  the  ball's 
bias).     {Peveril  of  tiie  Ptak,  chap,  viii.) 

S  35*  Reproduction  as  a  Resultant  of  a  Sum  of  Tendencies. 
If,  now,  we  combine  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  frequent 
co-operation  of  a  number  of  suggestive  stimuli  with  what  was 
said  above  on  the  action  of  the  varying  strength  of  the  psycho- 
physical tendencies  to  revival,  due  to  the  greater  energy  of  the 
original  impression  or  series  of  impressions,  and  to  recency 
of  impression,  we  shall  see  that  the  actual  working  of  the 
reproductive  mechanism  is  exceedingly  complex,  and  widely 
variable  from  moment  to  moment.  Ivverj*  reproduction  of  an 
image  or  image-group  is  a  resultant  of  a  system  of  psycho- 
physical forces,  partly  stimulatory,  and  partly  inhibitory,  acting 
at  the  moment.  Speaking  physiologically,  we  may  say  that  a 
certain  group  of  cortical  elements,  as  ABC,  is  played  upon  by 
a  number  of  forces  exciting  it  to  its  characteristic  psycho- 
physical function,  while,  at  the  same  time,  other  groups, 
as  FGH,  PQR,  are  also  stimulated,  and  this  simultaneous 
stimulation  tends  to  inhibit  the  action  of  the  group  ABC. 
Whether  ABC  is  excited  to  the  pitch  required  for  a  conscious 
psychical  concomitant  will  depend  partly  on  the  comparative 
strength  of  the  stimuli  acting  on  this  and  the  ri\'al  groups, 
partly  on  the  comparative  strength  of  the  pre-existing  tendencies 
of  this  and  the  other  group  to  take  on  the  required  functional 
activity. 

Il   follows   that  our  ideational   successions  betray  a  high 
degree  of  variability  from  moment  to  moment.    Thus,  Wahle 
relates  that  the  Gothic  Rathhaus  near  his  home  failed  to  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  the  Doge's  palace  at  Venice,  as  it  might  wel] 
^^    have  done  through  certain  architectural  resemblances,  till  a 
^m    particular  day  when  it  brought  up  the  image  with  great  clear- 
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two  hours  before  he  had  seen  a  lady's  brooch  in  the  fonn  of  & 
beauteous  gondola.*  A  like  phenomenon  shows  itself  in  tlie 
difference  in  readiness  of  reproduction  of  a  French  or  German 
word  when  we  are  called  on  to  give  it  at  home,  and  after 
spending  a  week  or  two  in  the  country  wlitrc  the  language  is 
spoken.  In  the  latter  case  the  tendency  to  revival  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  whole  experience  of  hearing  and  speaking 
other  words  bound  up  with  this  one  in  a  paiiicular  associative 
group  or  system. 

The  cooperation  of  the  tendencies  io  itvivftt  In  the  proccn  of  lepoduction  !• 
maiked  off  by  the  Heibiuciana  at  the  cfTcct  of  apperceptive  ■yttcnia.  Thin,  wc 
tpeak  Ficncb  or  German  with  to  much  Rieater  ease  wlien  in  the  country  because 
the  appcrceptive-t>-«teni  is  Epccial I y  active.  A  r^omcwhat  eimilar  idea  of  "Syst^ 
matic  Association"  has  recently  been  developed  by  M.  Patilhan,  So  far  KB  lUi 
idea  involves  the  tub-liminal  persistence  of  ideas  it  mujit  be  rejected  as  unKcisnti&c. 
The  process  ol  reproduction  is  preciKly  that  pan  of  our  mental  life  which  derives 
nost  help  from  aeon  aideiation  of  the  neural  factor.  It  maybe  further  objected 
that  the  idea  of  such  separate  systems  appears  to  receive  no  siippon  in  the  known 
facts  of  cerebral  ph}'«iology,  and,  viewed  from  a  psychola^ical  point  of  ^-icw,  seems 
to  needlessly  complicate  the  processes  of  suggestion.  TIicsc  can  alt  be  accounted 
tot  by  help  of  the  law  of  (Contiguous)  Association  and  of  Suggestion  by  Similarity 
working  under  the  varving  conditions  already  rcfctred  to,  vi*.,  unequal  tendency  to 
revival  in  the  case  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  idea,  and  th«  mutual  inhibition  of 
stmultacieouk  ideattonal  eacitalions.^ 

5  36.  Active  Factor  in  Reproduction :  Recollection,  We  have 
thus  far  considered  the  process  of  reproduction  purely  as  a 
passive  and  mechanical  one.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  supposed 
that  the  several  suggestive  tendencies  do  their  work  without 


*  See  his  article,  "  Beschreibung  und  Cintheiluni;  der  Ideeassoclationen."  Vitr- 
Uljaktickrift  f.  trits.  Phil.  18S5,  quoted  by  Ziehen,  Ltit/aJen  iUr  f<\y%\oX.  PjyfAo- 
iogit,  p.  tig.    Ziehen  names  this  factor  in  reproduction  "  Cottslcllalion  ". 

■  On  the  meaning  of  such  apperceptive  systems,  see  a  paper  on  "  Apperceptioa 
and  the  Movement  of  Attention,"  by  G.  F.  Stout,  JfinJ,  xvi.  p.  32  ff. ;  M.  Paulhan'a 
views  arc  to  be  found  in  his  treatise,  L  .Ictiviti  uiciitaU  ft  let  LoU  dt  I'Etfrit, 
That  the  figure  of  a  closed  system  is  inappropriate  here  seems  to  be  Illustrated  bj 
the  foliowing  experience.  On  my  first  visit  to  Norway  when  trying  to  speak  the 
language  1  found  my»etf  agnin  and  again  reproducing  Italian  words.  The  cxplana- 
tion  of  thisreviv.nt  of  widely  di^^imilar  sounds,  rnihcr  than,  say,  those  of  thcsimilat 
Gcfmon,  is,  I  think,  to  be  found  in  the  circumatancc  that  Italian  wa»  the  lait  foieign 
language  which  I  hsd  had  occasion  to  team  to  speak  in  the  cotiniry.  The  new 
situation  brought  back  the  whole  mental  stale  of  the  old  one  (which  had  occurred 
some  years  before^,  including  the  peculiar  complex  of  feelings,  and  this  anion  of 
similarity  served  to  reinstate  the  concx>miianis  of  the  revived  psychosis,  vs.,  tbt 
poniculai  aiticulatory  movements  conespomUag  to  Iialiaa  words. 
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any  conscious  active  co-operation  on  our  part.  And  this  purely 
automatic  reinstatement  of  images  docs  undoubtedly  occur. 
\Vc  all  know  what  it  is  to  have  an  idea  revived  suddenly  and 
forcibly  without  our  actively  contributing  to  the  result.  The 
rapid  and  vivid  reinstatements  effected  by  locality  illustrate 
such  passive  reproduction.  In  our  idle  moments,  in  dreamy 
contemplation  of  natural  objects,  and  in  twilight  reverie,  wc 
seem  to  be  merely  the  sport  of  suggestive  forces,  our  thoughts 
being  led  hither  and  thither  without  any  exertion  of  our  own. 

In  this  passive  process  of  reproduction  the  particular  se- 
quence followed  at  any  time  will  be  the  resultant  of  all  the 
forces  of  revival  then  acting.  The  whole  aggregate  of  the 
actual  sensations  of  the  time,  including  all  that  is  peculiar  and 
striking  in  the  bodily  sensations,  t,g.,  those  arising  from  a  re- 
cumbent posture,  aided  by  the  after-images  of  recent  events, 
will  constitute  so  many  distinct  starting  points,  and  thus  give 
rise  to  a  complex  process  of  suggestion.  What  particular 
images  arc  actually  revived  will  depend  on  the  conditions 
already  named,  viz.,  the  relative  strength  of  the  suggestive 
action  of  the  presentations,  and  also  of  the  inherent  tendencies 
of  the  various  images  thus  attracted  to  reinstate  themselves. 
The  frequent  incursion  of  new  and  disconnected  impressions, 
starting  fresh  trains  of  images,  as  well  as  the  co-operation  of 
similarity  with  contiguity,  will  serve  to  give  to  such  a  purely 
passive  flow  of  images  the  appearance  of  a  disorderly  chaotic 
succession. 

Such  a  purely  passive  process  of  reproduction  is,  however, 
rare.  In  most,  if  not  in  all,  cases  an  effort  of  attention  enters 
''into  the  stage  of  reproduction,  as  into  the  stage  of  acquisi- 
tion. This  actively  controlled  process  of  reproduction  is  best 
marked  off  as  Recollection,  We  have  now  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  process  as  thus  further  complicated.  Without 
attempting  as  yet  to  account  for  the  action  of  attention  itself  as 
the  result  of  willing  or  volition,  wc  may  inquire  into  the  way  in 
which  attention  interferes  with  and  modi&cs  the  mechanical 
processes  of  reproduction  as  just  considered. 


The  A'gtinctlon  between  merely  puuve  and  active  reproduction  is  reflected  In 
moM  lanKuSf^s.  The  (li<Ierenttalioii  of^uni/ni  and  ^riturvirtf  begun  by  Plato,  and 
cuticd  TiuUief  by  AiiiitoUe,  tnms  on  this  point  of  difTcrcnce.  So  in  modcra 
Gennan  the  two  worda  Gedachmias  and  Eiinnenins  {tf.  the  French  mcmoii  and 
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■oa%-en(r)  ate  commonly  inclined  so  as  to  illostnitc  thii  diitincUon.  HamTItoo. 
following  Latin  writcis,  suggests  the  expression  Reminiscence  ai  marking  off  active 
lepioductian  (Ltelurtt  9K  Met.  iL  247) ;  but  the  term  RccoliecUon  seems  lu  utswer 
Uie  purpose  better.^ 

To  begin  with,  then,  the  action  of  attention  does  not  effect 
a  reinstatement  of  an  image  independently  of  the  forces  of 
suggestion.  All  that  it  can  do  is  to  modify  this  action  in 
various  ways,  and  to  aid  in  the  realisation  of  cerlain  of  these 
tendencies  rather  than  of  others. 

(a)  Fixation  0/ Ideas.  The  first  thinj;  possible  here  is  the  direc- 
tion of  attention  to  a  representation  partially  revived,  or  sub-con- 
sciously present.  In  many  cases  we  half  recover  an  image,  r.g^.,  of 
a  face,  by  help  of  certain  suggestive  forces.  Here,  when  special 
interest  is  developed,  we  may  actively  supplement  the  work  of 
revival  by  a  direction  of  the  attention  to  the  sub-conscious  image, 
and,  by  fixing  this,  increase  its  vividness  and  distinctness. 

This  furthering  of  the  rise  of  an  idea  commonly  has  for  its 
physiological  concomitant,  in  addition  to  the  muscular  and 
vaso-motor  factors  spoken  of  above,  the  innervation  of  the 
articulatory  organ.  As  pointed  out  before,  our  ideas  are,  in 
the  large  majority  of  cases,  called  up  in  connexion  with  words. 
These  words,  moreover,  have  a  marked  muscular  factor.  To 
imagine  a  word  is  to  have  it  "  on  our  tongue,"  i.e.,  to  have 
the  articulatory  apparatus  partially  excited  as  in  actually 
uttering  it.  Vivid  attention  to  ideas  appears  to  be  aided  by  a 
strengthening  of  this  muscular  element.* 

'  At  the  same  time,  thett  in  no  perfect  agreement  u  to  the  dinerenlial  definU 
lions  of  Cli«  terms.  Thiii  Amtotic*!  di^linciion  {iyif^yiiaii)  turns  in  put  on  the 
mediate,  t.r.,  the  suKfjesiive  mode  of  the  revival.  [See  Hamilton'-i  edition  of  Reid, 
note  D,  XX.  p.  Sg2.]  Similarly  Volkmann  niokei  tJii.  dimincticin  of  Gedlchtntss  and 
Eiinneiung  txiintide  with  that  between  imnie<lL3te  and  mediate  reproduction  (o/. 
tit,,  i.  i  8j} ;  and,  latcc  on,  teems  to  say  thut  Ecinnciung  refers  ipeciany  to  memory 
of  events  or  complete  repioducijon  of  temporal  circumEtmccs  (p.  464,  Aninerltung  t\ 
Wundt  defines  Erinncrung  similarly  {of,  cit.,  iu  3,9(1),  Common  usage. too, aetuns 
to  emphasise  in  the  words  recollect,  sich  erinncm,  sc  souvenir,  etc.,  now  the 
activit)',  now  the  complcteneiut  of  the  reproductix'e  process,  i.e.,  temporal  reference 
or  localisation.  Alt  this  suggests  that  a.  complete  jcinitateoient  alwajt  depends  on 
•  more  or  less  prolonged  active  process, 

*  What  may  be  the  exact  aid  rendered  by  the  verbal  tnotor  element  in  rcprodoc- 
lion  as  a  whole  is  a  disputed  point.  Thus,  according  10  Stumpf,  the  innervation  of 
the  vocal  appiLt.ttus  seem*  to  play  a  much  sm&Iler  part  in  the  distinct  reproditction 
of  tones  thitn  hai  hccn  supposed,  t,g.,  by  Loiic  &nd  Strieker.    [Sec  bis  Tc^tftyekO' 

hgi4, 1.  p.  153  fr.j 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  such  co-operation  of  attention  in  re> 
production  is  nearly  always  present  in  some  degree.  Even  in 
comparatively  passive  processes  of  revival  certain  ideas  attain 
to  full  distinctness  rather  than  others  because  of  the  feeling  of 
interest  which  they  awaken.  The  sub-consctous  representation 
starts  a  current  of  feeling,  and  this  feeling  calls  forth  a  reactive 
process,  though  it  may  be  so  rapid  as  to  escape  obscr^-ation.^ 

(6)  Control  of  Suggestive  Forces,  In  the  second  place,  by 
holding  certain  presentativc  and  representative  elements  before 
the  mind  and  excluding  others,  attention  helps  to  determine  the 
particular  directions  of  revival.  Thus,  by  an  effort  of  attention 
we  may  keep  before  us  the  several  reviving  factors  in  conver- 
gent suggestion,  and  so  materially  further  the  operation.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  may,  by  the  inhibitory  action  of  attention, 
work  against  all  divergent  suggestion,  or,  as  it  has  been  called 
in  this  connexion,  '  Obstructive  Association,'  and  so  exclude 
all  irrelevant  suggestions.  In  this  way  we  may  actively  and 
.voluntarily  regulate  the  whole  process  of  reproduction,  and 
WCurc  the  realisation  of  a  particular  result. 

All  such  regulation  of  the  reproductive  process  obviously 
presupposes  that  we  have  some  previous  knowledge  of  what 
idea  we  want,  and  where  (that  is,  in  connexion  with  what  other 
ideas)  we  are  to  look  for  it.  In  other  words,  we  know  when 
the  right  image  is  reinstated  because  we  recognise  it  as 
answering  in  its  structure  and  its  connexions  to  a  preceding 
sub-conscious  idea.  It  follows  that  the  whole  process  of  search 
for  an  idea  is  a  transition  from  a  va^e  sub-conscious  mode  of 
representation,  a  sort  of  dim  presentiment,  to  a  complete  and 
clearly  conscious  mode  of  representation.  And  the  feeling  of 
satisfaction  which  accompanies  the  full  reinstatement  of  the 
idea  or  idea-complex  arises  from  the  identification  of  this  with 
the  partially  developed  representation  that  has  been  present 
throughout  the  process.' 

ir.  as  i»  ieaionabl«,  we  awume  that  (h«  sub-con k ions  ttage  ii  correlated  wiih 
an  incipient  balf-foimed  tiervout  procets,  we  inay  say  ihst  ihc  conccaUaUon 


*  On  this  lutitle  action  of  interest  aiid  selective  attention,  ice  Shadwoitb 
KodgBon,  SfMt  and  Time,  p.  367  ff, 

*  The  leader  ehoold  cpmpare  this  Torm  of  recognition  with  that  «rh!ch  ocean 
when  a  preseiitation  is  assimilated  by  help  of  a  sub-conscious  leptetcntatioo  or 
ecniplcx  of  leprcscntaiions  (see  above,  p.  aSj  f.). 
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of  attention  [n  Ihii  ctu  in  one  direction  secures  the  prolonged  Action  of  a  pv- 
ticalat  cluaur  of  nervous  elements,  so  that  this  action  teaches  the  intensity  and 
completeness  which  jlto  necessaty  for  a  full  conscious  revival.  Such  fiinhervice 
uid  completion  of  a  purtially  lenevrcd  nervous  process  may  readily  be  mippowd  to 
produce  an  agreeable  effect,  whereas  a  conflicting  or  inhibitory  process  would  pro- 
dace  the  contrary.  That  this  eontroUing  action  on  certain  parts  of  the  ncrvont 
mechsnism  ix  involved  in  active  reproduction  it  illusiiraied  in  the  common  experi- 
ence thgt,  aftct  trying  for  some  time,  and  apparently  in  vain,  to  recall  a  name,  this 
Kcina  to  reinstate  ilturlta/tfr  a-  iiiifrval.  The  explanation  seems  (o  be  that  we  set 
]{Oing  nervous  currents  which  aAcfwnrds,  without  Any  furthct  inicrvcncion  of  con- 
actouaness,  secuce  the  result  we  desired.' 

This  controlJing  or  steadying  action  of  attention  is  seen  in 
all  processes  of  reproduction  that  we  are  in  the  Iiabit  of  calling 
recoliections.  Thus  it  takus  place  tn  the  recalling  of  something 
learnt  by  heart,  as  a  poem.  Here  the  child  must  steady  the 
operation  by  an  effort  of  attention,  or,  owing  to  the  divergent 
suggestions  of  the  several  words,  he  will  go  off  the  track,  and 
confuse  one  verse  with  another,  and  so  forth. 

Still  more  plainly  is  this  regulative  control  seen  In  the 
common  experience  of  'trying  to  remember'  something,  as  a 
person's  name,  a  process  well  described  by  Aristotle  by  the 
metaphor  of  hunting  for  a  forgotten  fact  (8t')pajirit).  Here  we 
note  a  severer  effort  of  concentration  involving  a  more  pro- 
longed fixation  of  the  reviving  elements.  The  selective  and 
inliibilory  (or  exclusive)  function  becomes  more  conspicuous 
in  this  case,  assuming  the  form  of  a  seeking  out  and  fixating 
all  relevant  ideas  likely  to  aid  In  the  process,  such  as  the  image 
of  the  person,  that  of  some  other  name  kno\\Ti  to  be  like,  or 
that  of  the  initial  sound  of  the  name,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  a  resolute  and  rapid  repression  (by  withdrawal  of  the  atten- 
tion) of  all  divergent  or  obstructive  suggestion.' 

This  control  of  the  reproductive  processes  assumes  a  yet 
higher  form  in  that  lengthy  and  far-reaching  operation  by 
which  we  overhaul,  so  to  spe.^k,  the  stores  of  memory  in  search 
of  an  idea  or  group  of  ideas  of  a  particular  kind  or  type.    This 

'  On  the  physiological  proems  involved  in  this  active  reproduction,  see  Iblauds- 
ley,  Maitat  Physiology,  pp.  519,  510;  and  W,  James,  of.  cU.,  L  p.  583  ff, 

'  The  reason  why  we  frequently  recover  the  initial  sound  of  a  word  first  is  peo* 
bably  that  being  the  first  it  is  the  most  striking  part  of  the  word,  and  alto  perhaps 
that  it  is  the  first  part  of  the  complex  &ound-»iieB  which  is  immediaiely  connected 
(by  contiguous  aaraciation)  with  the  tmajfe  which  revives  it.  At  the  Fame  time,  w« 
sometimes  recall  a  name  by  recovering  the  final  sound  &SL  Bind  giv««  a 
curious  example  of  this  in  his  Piyckoiog'tt  du  Raittonnfmtnl,  p.  Xl4i 
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is  iUustrated  in  such  common  espcricnccs  as  trj-Ing  to  find  a 
second  case  analogous  to  a  present  one,  to  recall  some  illustra- 
tion of  a  principle,  and  so  fonh.  It  is  carried  to  its  highest 
perrection  in  the  search  of  the  poet  for  his  similes,  and  of  the 
scientific  man  for  an  illuminating  idea.  Such  a  ready  com- 
mand of  images  by  voluntar)'  attention  presupposes  that  there 
has  been  previously  an  orderly  arrangement  of  the  psychical 
material,  that  when  new  acquisitions  were  made  these  were 
linked  on  {by  contiguity  and  similarity)  to  old  acquisitions.  It 
is  only  when  there  has  been  the  full  co-operation  of  attention 
in  this  earlier  or  acquisitive  stage  that  there  will  be  a  ready 
command  of  the  materials  gained  in  the  later  stage  of  repro- 
duction.^ 

§  37.  Perfect  and  Imperfect  RtcoUcciion.  Our  ability  at  an.< 
given  time  to  recall  the  impressions  of  the  past  varies  inde- 
finitely from  total  inability  up  to  the  point  at  uliich  all  sense  of 
effort  vanishes  and  the  reproduction  is  certain  and  instantane- 
ous. At  one  extreme  wc  have,  apparently  at  least,  total  for- 
gctfulness  or  oblivisccnce ;  at  the  other,  perfect  rtcollcclion ; 
while,  as  an  intermediate  condition,  we  have  partial,  that  is, 
temporary  forgetfulness  of  greater  or  less  persistence. 

Our  perfect  recollections  at  any  time  embrace  but  a  very 
few  of  our  acquisitions.  The  conditions  of  such  facile  recall 
are  too  complex  to  allow  of  its  realisation  in  the  large  majority 
of  cases.  A  sufficiency  of  interest  and  of  repetition,  together 
with  firm  association  with  what  is  near  at  hand  and  so  supplies 
a  starting  point  in  the  process  of  recoverj*.  aie  all  necessary  to 
this  result.  What  we  can  recollect  instantly,  and  without  con- 
scious effort,  is  either  included  in,  or  firmly  attached  to,  our 
permanent  surroundings,  dominant  interests,  and  habitual  pur- 
suits. Thus  we  can  at  any  time  recall  without  eflfort  the 
scenery  of  our  homes,  or  place  of  business,  the  sound  of  our 
fiiends'  voices,  the  knowledge  we  habitually  revert  to  and  apply 
in  our  daily  actions,  our  profession,  and  our  amusements. 

Next  to.  this  perfect  recollection  comes  that  which  involves 
a  greater  effort,  and  is  less  uniform  and  certain.  This  applies 
to  a  good  many  of  our  acquisitions  which  have  been  firmly 

*  The  whole  pTOC«BS  of  utrve  tcfrodnction  or  \-oluntary  ks  distinpiithed  Crom 
Bpontaneoua  Rcdi.iicgratton  is  well  dcaeribcd  by  Mr.  Shad  worth  Hodgson,  Ttuttaitd 
S/ow,  chapt-  V.  and  vi,,  tnd  Thtory  of  Ptattiet,  bk.  i.  chap,  UL 
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built  up  at  the  outset,  but  to  which  we  have  of  late  had  little 
occasion  to  go  back.  Our  knowledge  of  even  the  more  striking 
events  of  the  remote  past,  much  of  the  book  knowledge  acquired 
at  school,  and  not  turned  to  practical  account  in  later  life,  as 
that  of  the  classics,  is  an  illustration  of  such  imperfect  recollec- 
tion. These  acquisitions  cannot  be  recalled  at  once,  but  their 
revival  requires  a  prolonged  process  of  suggestion,  to  which 
a  number  of  forces  have  to  co-operate. 

§  3S.  Forgct/iilfiiss.  This  failure  of  recollection  leads  on  to 
the  subject  of  forgetfulness  or  obliviscence.  fiy  this  is  meant 
the  undoing  of  the  acquisitive  or  retentive  process.  Forgetful- 
ness implies  as  its  correlative  that  an  impression  or  group  of 
impressions  has  been  acquired  and  retained  at  least  for  a  short 
time.  Thus  while  we  do  not  speak  of  forgetting  sensations 
when  they  gradually  sink  and  disappear,  we  do  speak  of  forget- 
fulness in  the  case  of  temporary  acquisitions,  as  names,  or 
verses,  that  we  have  retained  for  a  short  time.  Recent  ex- 
periments have  shown  that  such  temporary  acquisitions  persist 
io  a  measure  much  longer  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

Reference  is  here  made  to  the  mteicning  expcrimentt  oT  Ebbin^hau)  in  deter- 
mining  the  savinf^of  Ubour  in  committing  1  Bcrica  ofnanscnse  syllables  to  memory 
by  previous  acquisitions.  Among  other  results  he  found  that  the  process  of  fat- 
ItetCing  is  very  rapid  up  to  about  eight  hours.  After  that  it  gcta  alow-cr.  And  even 
after  2  month,  when  the  subject  would  say  he  had  wholly  forgotten  the  line,  it  wm 
ibund  that  the  icnprcaaion  still  prescrvea  about  one-fouith  of  iti  original  atrencth.* 

The  forgetting  or  casting  off  of  a  large  part  of  our  temporary 
acquisitions  is  a  fact  of  great  psychological  importance.  We 
appear  to  have  the  power  by  intense  concentration  for  short 
periods  of  building  up  psycho-physical  arrangements  which 
after^vards,  when  the  effort  is  relaxed,  become  disintegrated  of 
themselves.  The  utility  of  this  power  is  obvious.  If  wc  could 
not  dismiss  a  "got-up"  subject  of  examination,  of  professional 
interest,  and  so  forth,  when  it  is  done  with,  our  mind  would  be 
encumbered,  and  our  brain-powers  far  more  narrowly  limited 
than  they  now  are.  Cramming,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Jevons  and  others,  has  thus  a  value  of  its  own.  Wherever  the 
matter  acquired  is  merely  of  temporary  interest  the  power  of 
casting  o£f  is  a  clear  advantage.    And  this  condition  holds  good 
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'  See  «>.  eit.,  p.  loj  flL 
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in  the  case  of  a  large  part  of  the  ideas  which  pass  into  our  mind 
from  day  to  day,  from  the  temporary  circumstances  of  life,  from 
conversation  with  others,  from  the  newspaper,  and  so  forth.* 

Leaving  such  temporary  retentions  and  coming  to  more 
permanent  acquisitions  we  find  that  forgelfulness  manifests 
tiself  in  close  connexion  with  the  processes  of  active  reproduc- 
tion considered  above.  Since  we  only  know  that  an  impres- 
sion is  retained  by  the  fact  or  the  possibility  of  its  revival, 
and  since  the  full  action  of  the  forces  of  revival  is  only 
secured  when  we  actively  assist  in  the  process,  we  naturally 
come  to  make  recollection  the  test  of  I'etention.  In  other 
words,  that  ts  retained  which  we  can  recollect :  that  which 
we  cannot  recollect  when  we  try  to  do  so  is  regarded  as 
forgotten  or  lost, 

Torgetfulness,  as  thus  understood,  appears  in  two  forms.  Of 
these  the  first  is  the  comparatively  unimportant  form  of  partial 
or  temporar)'  forgelfulness,  and  the  second  the  more  momentous 
form  of  seemingly  complete  or  permanent  oblivisccncc. 

Temporary*  forgetfulness  has  just  been  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  disused  school-lore.  We  may  still  retain  a  part  of  this 
knowledge,  only  the  recalling  of  it  requires  the  co-operation 
of  certain  reinstating  conditions,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  a  modern 
language,  a  day  or  two's  sojourn  in  the  countiy  where  this 
is  spoken.' 

Such  puiial  or  temporary  roreeiTulneM  sagfi^csli  that  at  any  time  the  Knte- 
imi>m&lon&  M\i  related  iboujjlus  vrhicti  then  ipecuiUy  intcrot  on  and  occupy  oui 
aiientlon  sei\'i:  to  cio<i\j3  out  the  images  and  idea.s  which  aie  not  uf  pccMnt  intciot. 
The  field  of  distinct  consciousness  hag  a  very  limited  aiea,  and  thcie  is  a  con- 
tinual opposition  bctwtxn  different  and  disconnected  masK«  or  aggicgAica  of 
prcscnutions  and  icprcscniaiions,  each  lending  to  expel  the  other  &om  the  ic^on 
of  clear  'Consciousnesa.  This  antagonism  and  rivalry  lictMrecn  different  mental 
*CC^S^''*  shows  itself  veiy  plainly  in  the  tendency  of  presentations  and  reprcscn* 
taltons  to  endude  one  another,  and  more  particularly  of  the  former  to  exclude  the 
latter,  lllusltatinns  of  ihix  exclusion  vril!  occur  la  the  reader  at  once.  The  sensa> 
lions  of  light  and  sound  which  greet  the  mind  on  wjiLIng  at  once  eitrude  the  but 
recently  vivid  images  of  »Icep,    On  the  oihci  band,  when  the  senses  ate  at  test,  u 


'  On  thia  poM-er  of  temporary  retention,  and  on  the  utility  o(  fnrgetfulneat  in 
the  case,  see  Jevons's  article,  "Crnm,"  in  iliitd,  it.  p.  i<)j;  al»o  R.  Vcidon,  article 
"ForgctfulncM,"  in  Mind,  ii.  p,  549  f. 

*  Curious  forma  of  temporary  forgelfulness  occur  in  certain  abnormal  conditions 
in  connexion  with  tcmpotaiy  disturbancea  of  brain*(unctian.  (See  Kibot,  op.  dt,^ 
chap,  ii.) 
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when  we  sit  and  muse  in  3  qoiet  loom  in  th«  evening  twilight,  the  tbm  of  iirage* 
preponderates,  and  these  attain  a  gicat  inlcrMiy.  In  like  mannei  one  group  of 
rtpreientations  may  by  iu  persistence  effectually  exclude  another,  in  this  way  we 
aocount  for  the  banishment  of  eailier  acq  ui  it  it  ion*  by  later,  and  the  tceurgcncc  of 
tbc  fwrnet  whcti  the  prcwore  of  the  latter  it  removed,  g.g,,  in  oM  age. 

The  staRC  of  complete  obliviscence  Is  supposed  to  be  reached 
when  no  effort  of  will,  and  no  available  aid  from  suggestive 
forces,  succeeds  in  effecting  the  reproduction.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  determine  that  a  fact  is  thus  irrecoverably  forgotten 
we  must  see  that  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled.  Thus  we 
must  eliminate  the  effect  of  temporary  obliviscence  by  varying 
the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  effort  of  recollection.  Not 
only  so,  we  must  be  careful  to  call  in  all  available  resources. 
Thus  we  must  see  to  it  that  all  contiguous  links  that  would 
be  likely  to  assist  are  present.  Further,  before  we  can  say 
that  an  impression  is  wholly  forgotten,  we  should  apply,  if 
possible,  the  last  test  of  all,  viz.,  the  recurrence  of  a  like 
presentation,  so  as  to  see  whether  the  original  impression  can 
be  (partially)  reinstated  by  the  full  force  of  actual  sensation 
and  the  process  of  recognition  or  automatic  assimilation.  The 
effect  on  Harry  Bertram  of  revisiting  Ellcngowan,  the  home  of 
his  childhood,  so  well  described  by  Scott  in  Guy  Marmering, 
illustrates  the  fact  that  much  which  may  seem  to  be  lost  is 
recoverable  if  only  these  conditions  are  realisable. 

While  we  may  thut,  for  practical  purposes,  regard  impressiona  not  recoverable 
b>-  the  tnaximum  ciTort  of  rccollectLon  as  foTgoitcn,  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot 
demonstrate  the  fact  of  their  complete  or  absolute  obliviscence.  That  is  to  say, 
we  cannot  be  certain  that  under  some  unTcaliscd  conditions  revival  would  not  take 
place.  There  are,  indeed,  many  facts  which  go  to  show  that  the  sphere  of  ohtirion 
U  much  smaller  thnn  we  cotnimonly  auppotc.  Tbu*  the  recurrence  of  some  rare 
aentaiion,  as  a  peculiar  odour,  01  pcctitiai  confluence  of  organic  Hnsationa  oRcn 
iccallE  a  sccratncly  Iitvt  impreg^ion.  The  exceptional  revivals  of  vitual  imagery 
that  are  apt  to  occur  in  certain  particular  states  of  fatigue  and  somnolence,  and 
also  in  the  foira  of  dream-images  tn  the  peculiar  p«ycbo- physical  conation  of 
sleep,  Bccm  to  attest  to  the  po«tibililics  of  a  lanRe  of  levival  that  vastly  extends  the 
limits  of  uiur  ordinary  experience.*    Anil  tbc  same  fact  is  tlill  further  shown  by  the 

1  Tb«  itna^^ery  of  dreams  has.  in  some  caEes,  been  traced  back  (by  M.  Maut^ 
snd  others)  to  impressions  of  early  life,  of  which  the  subject  had  no  diaiinct  recoU 
lection.  (See  Radestock,  Scktafund  Traiim,  p.  134  £)  The  eHect  of  a  recurrenM 
of  peculiar  psycho-physicai  conditions  in  reviving  seemingly  forgotten  impression* 
IS  illustrated  in  tlte  experience  of  a  man  who,  when  recovering  from  in  anKithetic, 
babbled  of  ii^cidents  that  had  occuiicd  long  before,  when  (fot  the  only  time  tn  bra 
life)  be  was  in  a  stale  of  intoxication. 
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remarVaMe  rcitntatemerU  of  apparcnily  Torgottcn  espcficnccs  in  the  yd  more 
peculiar  and  exceptional  condilions  of  the  hypnoiic  Irance,  and  in  the  more  dis- 
tinctly maibid  psychical  phenomena  that  occur  as  the  result  of  an  injury  to  the 
brain,  i.g.,  the  development  of  a  second  abnonnal  congeioutnesi  alicrnaiing  with 
the  normal  one.  Such  exceptional  reinstatement  upon  a  recurrence  of  a  peculiar 
complex  of  p«ycho> physical  condiltons,  ouggetts  that  the  (anf;e  of  reproduction  ix 
indefinitely  enlargeable  by  removal  of  tlie  counteractive  piesiurc  of  habitual  and 
normal  conditiun*.  And  (be  same  conclusion  ik  nhown  by  the  common  leappcat- 
ance  of  emly  mcraortc*  in  old  age,  when  the  inteiett  of  prctcnt  surioundingt 
becomes  reduced.  The  recognition  of  all  this  docs  not,  however,  lend  support  to 
the  conjecture  iHat  iherc  is  no  such  tbiing  in  reality  as  forgcifulnes^  and  that  even 
the  most  evaneKcnt  impicMion  leaves  tome  permarvent  afteiuace  In  the  brain, 
and  might  conceivably  be  revived  as  a  consctuua  una^^ 


I 
I 
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I  39.  Memory  and  its  V'arxeiia.  The  foregoing  account  of 
the  processes  of  reproduction  will  help  us  to  understand 
what  is  called  the  power  or  '  faculty '  of  memory.  By 
this  term  is  commonly  meant  the  retention  of  a  stock  of 
acquisitions  and  the  ability  to  recall  these  as  they  are 
wanted.  In  its  higher  form  of  a  distinct  recalling  of  presen- 
tations in  their  time-order  (memory  of  events)  tt  involves, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  careful  association  of  these  with  their 
temporal  concomitants. 

As  already  pointed  out,  memory  may  be  extended  (nt  by  Hering  ard  other*) 
CO  as  to  include  organic  rood  ideations  due  to  previous  functional  exercises  not 
involving  consciousncu.  In  this  sense  we  may  speak  of  the  hand  having  a  memory 
of  ita  own,  as  tllusiraied  in  the  ready  skill,  acquired  by  practice,  with  which  it 
carriea  out  automatically,  or  approximately  so,  habitual  actions.  An  iJluatration 
of  this  unconxcious  memory  tccently  came  under  my  notice.  A  young  lady,  when 
writing  ODt  a  number  of  circulars,  suddenly  found  herself  filling  in  a  wrong  date, 
Wa.,  ttiat  of  some  months  before.  She  bethought  her  that  she  had  about  that 
time  written  similar  drcularii,  and  though  alic  could  not  consciously  tccall  the 
exact  date  of  this,  ahe  found  by  reference  to  a  document  that  her  band  had  con- 
served it  faithfully.  The  connexion  hers  touched  on  between  'unconscious' 
atemofy  and  habit  will  occupy  ui  further  on.    For  the  present  wo  arc  concerned 


'This  idea  of  complete  retention  receives  no  material  Rtipport  from  the  fact 
that  persons  who  have  recovered  from  drowning  have  asserted  thai  they  lived  the 
whole  of  their  life  over  again.  Bucb  a  statement  is.  on  the  face  of  it,  an  exaggcra- 
tiott.  To  thoK  who,  like  Hamilton  and  the  flerfcanians,  bold  that  all  ment.-il 
activity  (presentation)  subsequently  peisLsta  in  an  unconscious  form,  a  total 
oUiteialion  of  picuntatjuns  is,  of  course,  unthinkable.  On  t)ie  whole  subject  of 
forget&lncss,  sec  Hamilton,  Ltilurti  om  Uttaphyiiet,  ii.  Icct.  xax.  ;  Lolie, 
U*tafkytic,  p.  531  ff. ;  Taiiic,  Om  InteUigface,  pL  L  bk.  ii.  chap.  ti.  v.;  Ribot, 
^L     Lrt  Ualniiitt  d*  In  Memolpt,  chap.  iL 
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only  wilh  fncmory  in  its  full  signiBcancc.  that  i«  to  uy,  the  power  of  reeallTng 
ptc>)cnl>Uon«  in  thcii  conRcxions  of  time  and  pUcc  vith  other  jwewntations.* 

The  reasons  for  marking  off  this  department  of  psychical 
processes  by  a  special  name  are  obvious.  As  has  been  stated, 
retentiveness  is  an  ultimate  inexplicable  psycho-physical  func- 
tion. And  though,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  this  function 
appears  at  all  stages  of  development,  and  plan's  a  considerable 
part  in  the  so-called  *  presentations '  of  sense,  it  only  reaches 
its  full  expression  in  the  processes  of  reproduction  or  repre- 
sentative imagination.  The  great  practical  importance,  more- 
over, of  the  power  when  thus  developed  sufficiently  accounts  for 
the  fact  of  our  distinguishing  it  by  a  particular  name. 

§  40.  Memory,  a  Cluster  of  Memories.  While  thus  employ- 
ing the  current  term  to  mark  off  this  sphere  of  reproductive 
imagination,  we  must  not  be  misled  into  thinking  that  memory, 
even  when  thus  limited,  is  a  single  faculty.  The  fact  that 
mcmorj*  has  an  organic  base,  and  is,  indeed,  at  once  a  physio- 
logical and  a  psychical  phenomenon,  is  sufficiently  shown  in  the 
known  variations  of  reproductive  power.  Common  obser\-ation 
tells  us  that  the  memory  of  one  class  of  presentative  elements  is 
ore  thing,  that  of  another  class  another  thing.  That  is  to  say, 
the  retention  of  tones,  colours,  forms,  and  so  forth,  is  each  a 
process  by  itself,  having  its  own  peculiar  psycho-physical  condi- 
tions. Tliis  is  amply  illustrated  by  individual  differences  of  repro- 
ductive power.  A  boy  may  have  an  excellent  (natural)  memory 
for  one  class  of  sensations,  say  colours  or  articulate  sounds, 
and  yet  fall  below  the  average  in  respect  of  other  impressions. 
This  relative  independence  of  different  modes  of  retention  has 
been  still  further  shown  by  the  facts  of  disease,  which,  by 
affecting  particular  regions  of  the  brain,  interfere  with  the 
reproduction  of  the  coiTelated  groups  of  impression.  Thus  in 
the  different  forms  of  aphasia  or  disturbance  of  the  language 
faculty  we  have  a  loss  now  of  the  articulator)',  now  of  the 
visual  element,  and  so  forth.^ 


4 


'  On  i!ie  connexion  between  such  biologic&l  &r  UTiconscioui  and  conKtoai 
memory,  see  M»udkky,  Tht  Pitytiology  n/JUiW,  chap.  ii. ;  Ladd,  ElemmU,  p. 
54S  ff;  ftnd  Ribot,  o^-  (it.,  chip.  t.  Ilamittou  confiiiai  the  term  memory  to  the 
retentive  ot  conservative,  as  iji sting uiahcd  &oin  the  reproductive  factoi  in  icvivaL 

'  Ab  Vollcmann  Mjs:  "There  ate  as  many  kinds  of  mcmaryaa  there  arc  kinda of 
repteaenutioiu-  ,  .  .  A  memory  is  cvciywhcrc:  tlu  oieniory  nowhere,"  Ltkrhtuk 
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That  what  we  call 


ag^egate  of  partially  inde- 
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memorj'  v 

pendent  powers  is  further  seen  in  the  fact  already  touched  on, 
viz.,  the  unequal  rcvivabllity,  in  average  cases»  of  different 
orders  of  sensation.  Speaking  generally,  and  disregarding  indi- 
vidual differences,  we  may  say  that  the  higher  the  sense  in 
point  of  discriminative  refinement  the  belter,  f.**.,  the  more  dis- 
tinct and  complete  the  corresponding  process  of  reproduction. 
Thus  of  all  presentations  visual  percepts  are  recalled  the 
best ;  then  come  sounds,  touches,  tastes,  and  smells.  Since, 
moreover,  the  muscular  sense  is  characterised  by  a  high  degree 
of  refinement,  the  retention  of  motor  presentations  is  in  general 
relatively  good. 

Thi«  arringemtnt  of  the  fiennet  in  the  order  of  reWvaWlity  of  impression  isonljr 
meint  to  be  a  rough  giiiile.  That  lutcs  and  smells  ate  very  impcrrccily  rtvivAblc, 
though  Ihe  last  have  an  exceptional  value  aa  rcviverti,  is  commonly  allowed.  Thni 
mUKuIftr  Mimlions  can  be  levived  with  a  fair  degree  of  distinctness  ia  shown  by  the 
carciul  analyses  of  theif  experiences  by  Suicltcr  [Vtbtrdie  SfratJivartUltangtH,  and 
V<btr  dit  BtsetgtitigivonttHungtn)  and  MiinttcibcT|;  {Batriige.  fatsim).  The 
reaion  why  wc  do  not  appear  to  recall  motor  presentations  readily  is  that,  being 
eomplicBled  with  passive  emsalions,  t.g.,  Ihoiw  of  touch,  they  do  nut  itand  out 
diatincily  as  con&lilucnis  in  our  reproductive  procouc*.* 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  the  distinction  commonly 
d^a^^'n  between  general  and  special  menior>-  is  not  an  absolute 
one.  When  we  speak  of  a  person  having  a  good  gcnci-al 
memory  we  mean  that  the  general  or  average  level  of  his 
various  classes  of  retentions  is  high.  Such  a  good  average 
retention  has  for  its  ner\ous  correlative  a  high  degree  of  struc- 
tural perfection  of  the  biain-centrea  generally,  whereas  what  is 
marked  off  as  special  memory,  €.g.,  for  colours  or  forms,  implies 
a  special  development  of  certain  of  these  central  structures. 
It  may  be  added  that  general  memory,  as  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  the  great  scholars  Scaligcr  and  others,  turns  largely 
on  a  high  degree  of  verbai  acquisitiveness.' 


iw  Ptythohgii,  vol.  i.  I  83,  The  tcparate  di»iiiibance«  of  tlie  mticmonjc  function 
in  mental  diieue  (pattial  ainneiia)  ue  llluttiaicd  by  Bastian,  Th*  Brain  at  oh 
Oreati  0/  J/rW,  p.  6io  ff.;  Lewes,  Pnhitmt,  ysA  wait*  <ptob.  iJ.),  pp.  Iig,  IW; 

■   Carpenter,  Mental  Physiology,  bk.  ii.  chap,  z,  ;  and  Ribot,  op.  til.,  dup.  iii. 
'  On  the  dtfTerent  defcrees  of  levivabilily  of  our  leveraJ  orders  of  tcnsationt, 
m  Herbert  Spencer,  PriitdpUt  0}  Ptychohgy,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  chap.  v. 

'  Cxauhon  snys  of  ScaliRcr :  "  He  (cad  nothing  (and  what  did  be  not  read  i) 
^ft  wbicb  he  did  not  forthwith  remembu".    Pascal  •ayt  he  never  brgot  anything 
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§  41,  Course  of  Development  of  Memory.  The  dependence  of 
conscious  memory  on  its  organic  base  is  clearly  seen  in  tlie  rise 
and  fall  of  the  power  of  retention  concomitantly  with  the 
growth  and  decay  of  the  brain.  A  word  or  two  on  this  pai-allel 
movement  may  well  complete  our  account  of  the  rcproducti\'e 
process. 

We  set  out  with  the  hypothesis  that  all  psychical  acquisition 
(other  than  momcntaiy  and  evanescent  retentions)  involves  the 
building  up  of  new  central  arrangements,  that  is  to  say,  the 
further  diffaentiation  of  elements  and  weaving  of  connecting 
bonds.  The  first  thing  to  note  is  that  some  time  is  required 
before  the  process  of  central  evolution  is  carried  sufficiently  far 
for  stable  and  lasting  retention.  As  we  all  know,  few  persons 
retain  in  afier-lifc  any  impressions  of  the  events  of  the  first 
three  years,  A  possible  explanation  of  this  fact  may  be  found 
in  the  circumstance  that  the  ncr\c -centres  have  not  as  yet 
become  sufficiently  organised  to  supply  a  basis  of  permanent 
psychical  integration.  Impressions  remain  as  yet  detached, 
and  arc  not  taken  up  into  that  larger  and  mure  complex 
unity  which  wc  call  our  experience,  or  our  history.^ 

When  this  stage  is  reached  we  observe  a  rapid  development 
of  the  retentive  power.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  in  auto 
biographies  with  minute  recollections  of  events  occurring  in  the 
fourth  year.  Thus,  for  example,  Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  us  that 
he  carried  away  so  distinct  and  lasting  an  impression  of  the 
Tower  of  London  and  Westminster  Abbey,  which  he  visited  in 
his  fourth  year,  that  on  revisiting  them  aficr  an  Interval  of 
twenty-five  years  he  found  his  recollection  wonderfully  faithful.' 

wtuch  he  had  read  or  thought.  Fof  othrr  esamplpn  of  capacIotK  memory,  see  Dl 
Stewart,  Elements  0/  the  Philoto^hy  of  tht  HiuMn  Mliiit,  pt,  i,  chap.  vi.  |  j; 
Hamilcoi),  Letlurei  on  ileln^tijaU-t,  vol.  ii.  IcCl.  XXxL  ;  and  Taini^  On  luUIU- 
gtnee,  pt.  L  bk.  ii.  chap.  i. 

^  Wundt  points  out  that  Ihe  timil  of  sdult  retro«pection  8ynchT0ni«i  ViitH 
the  dcvclopinetit  of  scir-consciousncss,  inhich  it  but  another  name  for  the  larger 
and  more  coiiipiclicnHive  ptoccaa  of  AS-iocJative  inte^aiion,  0/.  r><.,  ii.  396.  Tho 
Uuth  here  tcfcficd  to  that  auUc  conical  formaiionsicquire  years  is  futthei  shown 
in  the  observ.ilion  of  JaiUow,  Dial  if  *  chOd  is  ovcfUlicn  by  blindocsj  before 
the  age  of  liom  the  fif^  to  tbe  seventh  ytu,  visual  una^ea  aie  lout  (quoted  by  W. 
James,  of,  cit„  ii.  p.  45). 

■  See  LocUiait'a  Mtmoira,  chap.  I.  {AutoMography).  The  reader  may  ako 
look  fit  th«  vivid  and  charming  account  ihat  Scott  gives  of  hia  first  vitii  to  the 
Ibeatie  when  Less  than  Tout  years  old,  ibut.  chap,  IL,  and  compare  ihtt  with  Taine*! 
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We  see  the  same  rapid  growth  of  retentive  power  at  this  point 
in  the  facihty  with  which  most  children  from  four  onwards  arc 
able  to  memorise  verbal  material,  verses  of  poetry,  and  the  like. 
Judging  by  this  criterion  we  may  say  wilh  Dr.  Bain  that 
facility  in  storing  up  new  acquisitions  reaches  its  maximum 
about  the  period  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  year.  At 
this  particular  stage,  then,  \vc  may  suppose  that  the  brain- 
substance  is  most  plastic  or  modiBable,  that  new  developments 
of  central  nervous  structure  take  place  most  readily. 

Later  or,  no  doubt,  the  retentive  power  seems  to  continue 
unabated,  and  even  to  increase ;  but  here  the  phenomenon  is 
probably  a  different  one.  A  man  of  twenty  or  even  thirty  will 
learn  many  things,  e.^,,  languages,  better  than  the  boy  of 
fourteen,  not  because  his  brain  is  more  plastic  or  disposed  to 
take  on  new  structural  and  functional  modifications,  but  because 
the  stock  of  acquisitions  already  hoarded  greatly  diminishes  the 
labour  of  further  retention.  That  is  to  say,  since  he  has  a 
larger  store  of  ideal  nuclei,  about  which  he  can  group,  or  to 
which  he  can  assimilate  fresh  facts,  his  so-called  new  acquisi- 
tions contain  less  and  less  of  the  really  new  or  unlearned.* 
This  economising  of  work  in  the  acquisitive  process, 
due  to  the  diminution  in  the  amount  of  new  matter  to  be 
assimilated,  is  aided  by  certain  habits  to  be  touched  on  pre* 
sently,  which  are  the  result  of  a  careful  methodical  regulation 
of  the  memory. 

The  decline  of  memory,  with  the  advance  of  years,  illus- 
trates the  same  close  connexion  with  brain-power.  Loss  of 
cerebral  vigour  shows  itself  first  of  all  in  a  failure  of  memory. 
More  particularly  new  acquisitions  grow  difficult,  so  that  recent 
events,  the  names  of  new  acquaintances,  and  so  forth,  are  not 
firmly  held.  On  the  other  hand,  as  already  pointed  out,  the 
superior  tenacity  of  early  years  now  reveals  itself  afresh  in  a 

recoll«t)on  of  « like  experience  wltcn  seven  ye«fs  oM.  {Onlntf  Hi  fait  f,pt.i.bk,  ii, 
ch«p.  ti.)  A  rcmaxkfcblc  example  of  far-icachin];tecolleccion  or  childhood  *•  George 
Sand.  She  telU  ui  Uiat  hci  eacUcftt  tecallection  wm  of  a  blow  ihe  cxpeii- 
cnccd  when  a  Iwby  in  umt,  and  which  "opened  my  mind  to  the  tense  of  life  ". 
Pieni  Loii,  in  hii  chaiming  account  of  hb  childhood  (RfnMtix  iTmn  £ri/iiiiO  almost 
equals  this  range  of  chiLdifh  leminiscencc. 

I  Such  psychical  nuclei,  or  points  tfapfMi,  involve  an  organic  factot,  ri'i.,  pre- 
existing nervouB  Ibnaation*  disposed  to  renew  t  paiticulat  mode  of  itinciional 
acdvliy. 
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revival  of  seemingly  forgotten  experiences  of  childhood  and 
adolescence.  Finally,  in  the  gradual  senile  loss  of  memory' 
we  see  traversed  a  similar  course  to  that  gone  through  in  the 
case  of  the  dissolution  of  memory  by  disease.  Those  retentions 
disappear  first  which  have  been  acquired  latest,  which  repre- 
sent fewest  repetitions,  and  so  are  least  deeply  organised  in 
the  brain-structures,  e.g.,  proper  as  contrasted  with  common 
names,  while  those  disappear  last  which  correspond  to  what 
was  learnt  first  of  all,  has  most  frequently  been  made  use  of, 
and  so  become  most  deeply  organised.' 

§  42.  The  Cultun  0/  the  Memory.  Much  has  been  written 
respecting  the  improvement  or  culture  of  the  memory.  The 
object  of  this  culture  is  to  produce  what  is  known  as  a  good 
memory.  Such  a  memory  may  be  regarded  as  including 
(i)  readiness  in  acquisition  as  measured  by  the  smallness  of 
the  number  of  repetitions  necessary',  (2)  tenacity  or  pcrman<:ncc 
of  retention  as  measured  by  the  inter\'al  during  which  an  im- 
pression has  been  retained,  and  (3)  the  facility  or  promptness 
together  with  the  completeness  or  distinctness  of  the  repro- 
duction.* 

The  development  of  memory,  both  generally  and  in  par- 
ticular directions,  is  in  every  case  limited  by  certain  congenital 
organic  conditions.  The  individual  has  an  impassable  limit 
set  to  his  acquisitions  in  the  primordial  quality  or  degree  oi 
organisation  of  his  central  nerve-structures.  At  the  same  time, 
exercise,  attention,  and  the  carrying  out  of  certain  methodical 
habits,  greatly  assist  in  those  psycho-physical  processes  which  we 
call  the  growth  of  memory.  It  is  only  when  these  factors  are 
present  that  the  full  functional  activity  of  the  brain  as  a  retea- 
tive  oi^an  are  realised. 

1  On  the  ncria  of  changes  making  ap  the  growth  and  decay  of  memory.  Me 
Carpcnlct,  Mental  Phyuology,  bk.  ii.  chap.  x.  The  ot^ct  of  cvenU  in  Uie  decay  at 
menior}-  is  seen  moit  pliunly  in  Che  loss  of  vecbul  memory.  (See  Ribol,  of.  til., 
chap.  IH. ;  Jamw.  of.  cit.  i.  p.  679  ff.) 

■  On  Ihe  esicntial*  of  «  good  memOrY,  see  D.  Stewart,  EUmtnU  of  tht  PJuIth 
lofhy  of  tkt  Human  Mind,  pt.  i,  chnp.  vi.  Drotiisch  recopii»ea  four  chAractcruUc* 
of  a  gpod  01  'Rtronft'  mcinory:  (i)  Facility  of  apptctiatsioa  Of  acquiutJoa;  (l) 
Tiastwottbinceft,  ot  fideliiy  of  conservation  and  icptoduccion ;  (3)  Ljutin|[ncas  or 
pcimoiieiKe ;  aud  (4)  Serviccablcntss,  ».«.,  r»dir«ss  of  recollection,  Emfmickr 
Ptyckoiiigie,  I  35.  Locke  points  out  that  ihc  two  main  defect*  of  memory  ate 
oblivion,  i.t.  (want  of  icnacLty)  and  elowness  (want  of  readincu  in  reproductian 
Euay  OH  flu  Human  Undmtanding,  bL  iL  cbap.  x.  S  ft- 
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The  foundation  of  all  memory  culture  is  careful  observation. 
What  wc  note  closely  wc  remember  distinctly.  The  exercises 
that  enter  into  memory  culture,  e^.,  learning  by  heart,  obviously 
include  a  patient  prolonged  concentration  on  the  material  to  be 
learnt.  The  closer  the  concentration,  the  more  completely  the 
several  features  of  the  material  arc  apprehended,  the  more 
certain  will  be  the  result. 

Next  to  this  close  vigorous  concentration  under  the  stimulus 
of  strong  interest  comes  the  work  of  orderly  connexion  or 
arrangement.  By  this  is  meant  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
facts  to  be  learnt  in  their  relations  one  to  another,  and  also  in 
their  relations  to  previously  known  facts.  Such  arrangement 
when  properly  canned  out  involves  much  judgment  or  judicious 
selection.  The  art  of  learning  readily  and  lastingly  turns  not  a 
little  on  skill  in  discriminating  the  important  from  the  unim- 
portant, in  selecting  central  or  main  points  about  'M'hich  to 
group  subordinate  matter.  To  discern  where  to  concentrate, 
and  what  to  overluck,  so  as  not  to  burden  the  mind  with  useless 
lumber,  is  one  important  secret  of  a  good  memor)'. 

I  43.  Art  of  Mttcmonics.  In  connexion  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  memory,  reference  may  be  made  to  those  systems 
by  which  it  has  been  hoped  to  reduce  memory-work  to  an  affair 
of  simple  rule.  Such  systems,  variously  known  as  artificial 
memory,  systems  of  mnemonics  and  metnoria  tcchnica,  have  as 
their  special  object  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  verbal  and 
similar  matter,  such  as  historical  dates.  A  word  or  two  on 
their  general  value  must  here  suffice. 

It  follows  from  what  has  just  been  said  that  the  improve- 
ment of  the  memor}',  so  far  as  this  is  possible,  must  proceed  by 
a  careful  regulation  of  the  acquisitive,  and,  as  supplementary 
to  this,  of  the  reproductive,  process,  by  a  concentration  of  the 
attention.  This  concentration  effects  its  object  by  means  of  the 
psycho-physical  process  of  association  and  suggestion  already 
explained.  More  particularly  it  proceeds  by  introducing  an 
orderly  arrangement  of  facts  or  details,  so  that  they  become 
firmly  conjoined,  and  capable  of  readily  recalling  one  another. 

The  ancient  and  modem  systems  of  mnemonics  aim  at  form- 

ing  artificial  connexions  between  different  portions  of  the  matter 

■   to  be  leamt.    Thus,  tn  the  systems  of  the  Roman  rhetoricans, 

H  the  various  heads  of  the  discourse  to  be  learned  by  their  pupils 
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were  to  be  associated  quite  arbitrarily  with  the  several  local 
divisions  of  a  building,  and  so  forth.  So,  in  modem  sj-stems, 
the  remembering  of  lists  of  irregular  verbs,  of  particular  scries  of 
digits  in  historical  dates,  etc,  is  facilitated  by  binding  together 
the  several  constituents,  as  in  giving  a  metrical  foiin  to  the  words 
and  so  calling  in  the  aid  of  similarity  of  sound  and  tlic  interest 
of  rhythm,  or  in  fancifully  investing  a  disconnected  series  of 
numbers  or  letters  with  the  semblance  of  regularity  and  con- 
nexion. All  such  devices  owe  their  value  to  the  principles  ol 
association  and  suggestion  expounded  above,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  they  serve  a  very-  useful  subordinate  purpose  in  the 
processes  of  learning.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  great 
diversities  among  individuals,  in  respect  not  only  of  the  classes 
of  sensation  best  recalled,  but  also  of  the  modes  of  suggestion 
that  prove  most  serviceable,  these  rules  cannot  be  said  to  have 
more  than  a  relative  and  limited  validity. 

Tbetc  individual  difTercncca  become  impoitaxit  in  consideiing  the  value  of  that 
Rcheme  of  topical  ot  geometrical  memory  which  is  lUustiated  in  the  systems  of 
Roman  mremonics  already  referred  to.  Whethei  a  speaker  would  derive  any  aid 
from  connecting;  his  vubal  material  with  the  several  local  divisions  of  a.  vi«ual 
achcmc,  such  gi  the  parts  of  a  building,  depends  much  on  the  strength  of  the  visual 
01  pictorial  memory,  and  also  on  the  leadincss  with  which  sounds  enter  into 
fheterogeneoun)  association  with  visualised  forms.  That  they  do  so  in  the  c:ase  of 
many  individuals  is  proved,  among  other  ways,  by  the  curious  inquiries  of  Mr.  P. 
Gafton  into  the  way  in  whieh  people  represent  {or  visualise)  numbers-  He  found 
that  tt  considerable  number  of  persons  have  habitually,  from  early  childhood, 
pictured  the  numerals  one,  two,  three,  etc.,  in  a  Lind  of  simpte  geometrical  arrange- 
ment AS  lying  in  a  mde,  ot  along  a  line  changing  its  direction  at  certain  points.* 
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CHAPTER  X. 

PFODUCTI\'E  IMAGINATION. 

5  1.  ReproAuciive  and  Productive  Imagination.  Reproduction 
involves,  as  we  have  seen,  the  picturing  of  objects  and  events 
in  what  are  called  representative  images,  and  is  thus  a  fomi  of 
imagination.  In  these  reproductive  processes,  however,  the 
images  are  supposed  to  be  mere  copies  of  past  impressions. 
In  other  words,  in  reproductive  imagination  we  retrace  the 
actual  forms  and  order  of  our  presentative  or  sense-experience. 
But  what  is  commonly  known  as  imagination  implies  more 
than  this.  When  we  imagine  an  unrealised  event  of  the  future, 
or  a  place  which  is  described  to  us,  we  are  going  beyond  our 
actual  experience.  The  images  of  memory  are  being  in  some 
way  modified,  transformed,  and  recombined.  Hence  this  pro- 
cess is  marked  off  as  Productive  or  as  Constructive  Imagina- 
tion.* And  the  results  of  the  process  may  be  spoken  of  as 
elaborated  images,  in  contradistinction  to  the  unelaborated 
images  of  memoiy. 

While,  however,  we  thus  mark  ofT  (productive)  imagination 
as  a  stage  of  psychological  elaboration  going  beyond  reproduc- 
tion, it  is  easily  seen  that  no  hard  and  fast  line  of  separation 
'can  be  drawn  between  the  two.  The  reproductive  process 
in  its  complete  form,  the  dating  a  past  experience,  involves, 
as  we  saw,  a  somewhat  elaborate  mode  of  constraction 
in  the  lime-scheme  employed.  Nut  only  so,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  what  we  call  remembering  or  recollecting  is  by  no  means 
an  exact  transcription  of  the  actual  facts  of  presentation.    The 


'  Since  ibis  highcf  fomiative  pioccM  answcts  to  the  common  meaning  of  the 
term  Im>£mai)Dn,  we  may  for  convenience  salw  omit  tb«  qoalilying  word  produc- 
tive, And  spealc  of  it  as  imaginattoa  eiroply. 
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record  of  memory  is  being  continually  falsified  by  the  effects  of 
time,  the  loss  of  certain  constituents  of  the  CNpcricncc,  and  the 
confusion  of  experiences  one  with  another.  And  to  this  may  be 
added  that,  in  recalling  past  experiences,  we  tend,  without  any 
clear  intention,  to  omit  and  even  to  rearrange  so  as  to  suit 
new  circumstances,  or  gratify  a  new  interest.  Thus,  in  various 
ways,  the  reproductive  process  is  adulterated  by  an  admixture 
of  sub-conscious  production.^  It  follows  that  what  is  here 
marked  off  as  productive  imagination  consists  of  those  processes] 
where  the  modification  or  transformation  becomes  distinct  and 
prominent,  as  in  picturing  others'  experiences,  or  an  experience 
that  we  regard  as  possible  for  ourselves. 

§  2.  Nature  of  Production.  It  is  evident  that  imagination 
as  thus  understood  stands  in  a  close  relation  to  the  processes 
of  presentation  and  reproductive  imagination.  That  imagina- 
tion has  to  do  in  a  special  way  with  the  things  of  sense  was 
recognised  by  ancient  philosophy.  Whenever  we  picture  a  place, 
a  scene,  an  event  we  read  or  hear  of,  we  are  engaged  with  sen- 
sible experience,  the  impressions  of  sights  hearing,  and  so  forth. 
Such  picturing  is  obviously  effected  by  means  of  a  reproduction 
of  past  sensations.  To  imagine  'darkest  Africa,'  and  even  the 
Heaven  of  Milton  or  Goethe,  is  to  make  use  of  our  past 
sense- experiences.  In  other  words,  the  impressions  of  sense 
when  retained  and  reproduced  supply  us  with  the  materials  for 
our  imaginative  processes.  Hence  one  obvious  limit  to  all 
imaginative  activity  :  it  may  produce  new  modes  of  combination, 
but  no  new  elements." 

Not  only  so,  the  modes  of  connexion  of  our  experience 
neoessarily  reflect  themselves  in  all  our  imaginative  picturings. 
Thus  it  is  obvious  that  all  production  makes  use  of  those  forms 
of  combination  which  seem  inseparable  from  our  experience, 
VIZ.,  the  order  of  space  and  of  time.  Whenever  we  imagine, 
even  in  the  wiliest  dreams  of  sleep,  though  we  may  be  con- 


*  I  have  givea  a  full  dcictiption  of  ibe*e  processes  in  my  volume,  Jttutiaiu, 
chap.  X.  ("  lUusiona  of  Memory").  The  altcraiiuiu  due  to  unco(uck>us  telectton 
and  rcuiangcTnent.  more  paiticulaily  in  the  case  of  ihc  educated,  are  illuitraied  by 
Volltniann,  Ltkrbuth,  vol,  L  p.  469. 

'  In  atlilicion  to  Aucli  scnsuoun  imngination,  there  is  the  imagination  of  innet 
menUl  ■t^ln,  and  more  particularly  fcclinga.  a  proce«»  that  plays  a.  larjc  pail  in 
wywfothy.    But  thin  diiection  of  ima^nalion  may  be  dUregvded  (or  the  present. 
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fusing  particular  positions  or  dates,  we  are  still  grouping  objects 
in  space  and  ordering  eveata  in  time.  Other  illustrations  of  this 
reflexion  of  the  connexions  of  our  actual  scnse-cxpcriencc  are 
i^een  in  our  habitual  picturing  of  things  as  concrete  wholes  re* 
scmbling  those  we  know  through  our  senses,  of  the  movements 
of  objects  as  continuous  from  one  point  of  space  to  another,  and 
so  forth. 

It  follows  that  what  we  mean  by  productive  imagination 
consists  merely  in  carrying  out  certain  changes  or  modifica- 
tions in  that  reflexion  of  our  sense-experience  wiiich  is  supplied 
by  the  reproductive  process.  Such  changes  must  in  general 
consist  of  two  kinds:  (t)  processes  of  separation  and  subtrac- 
tion, and  (2)  processes  of  combination  and  addition.  The 
former  is  illustrated  in  all  picturing  of  objects  away  from  theif 
habitual  surroundings,  e.g.,  a  house  on  a  new  site ;  of  isolated 
parts,  features,  or  qualities  of  an  object,  as  the  head  of  a 
decapitated  man,  the  colour  of  the  orange  or  the  gentian  apart 
from  its  form  ;  and  of  objects  robbed  of  certain  of  their  features 
or  diminished  in  iheir  size,  as  the  one-eyed  Cyclops,  the  dimi- 
nutive Puck,  and  so  forth.  The  latter  process  is  seen  in  the 
imagination  of  objects  with  new  features  or  in  new  circum- 
stances, as  in  the  stock  instance,  the  mountain  of  gold,  the 
centaur,  the  mermaid,  the  coral  diver,  and  so  forth. ^ 

The  processes  of  imaginative  production  now  to  be  con- 
sidered are  carried  out  in  relation  to  all  kinds  of  sense-presen- 
tation. Thus,  in  the  domain  of  hearing,  musical  tones  and 
articulate  sounds  are  susceptible  of  endless  separation  and 
recombination.  So  In  the  region  of  muscular  experience  or 
motor  presentation,  wc  may  occupy  ourselves  with  taking 
apart  customary  complexes,  and  forming  new  combinations,  as 
in  picturing  the  motion  of  flying,  and  so  forth.  Since,  however, 
visual  presentations  constitute  the  most  important  class,  pre- 
senting, moreover,  the  double  complexity  of  a  local  juxtaposi- 
tion of  parts,  and  a  combination  of  the  heterogeneous  and  easily 
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'  According  to  the  older  theory,  thcie  were  three  kinds  of  imaginative  activity  1 
the  abstracting,  the  dctcrmmijig,  and  the  combining.  By  the  first  wu  meant  tiK 
isolating  activit<r  descrilKd  in  tiie  tat ;  by  the  lecood,  the  ■upplcmcntar)-  procoa 
of  tilling  out  the  retults  of  abstracting  imagination,  u  in  Tint  pictuiing  the  sun  at  a 
wheel,  then  aa  a  chariot,  etc  ;  and  by  the  thicd  prcceas,  the  combining  of  elementa 
taken  bom  difTefcnt  whole*.    (See  Volkmann,  of.  cU.,  y^L  i.  pp.  ^-jo,  471.) 
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separable  elements  of  colour  and  form,  the  ima^nativc  process 
as  commonly  understood  is  specially  concerned  with  unmaking 

Pand  remaking  visual  or  pictoiial  representatiuns.^ 
Such  imaginative  manipulation  of  the  material  of  sense* 
experience  plays  a  large  part  in  mental  development.     It  is 
vciy  far  from  btinp;,  as  sometimes  supposed,  a  mere  pastime  of 
the  mind,  but  cnteis,  as  we  shall  presently  sec,  as  an  Integral 

I  factor  into  the  development  of  intelligence. 
§  3.  Limits  to  Imagination.  It  follows  from  this  brief 
account  of  the  productive  process  that  all  imasinaiive  activity 
IS  limited  by  experience.  To  begin  with,  then,  since  produc- 
tion is  merely  an  elaboration  of  prcscntativc  material,  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  perfectly  new  creation.  The 
■  greatest  imaginative  genius  would  strive  In  vain  to  picture 
a  wholly  new  colour.  But,  again,  the  processes  of  separa- 
tion and  combination  are  themselves  conditioned  and  limited. 
WTien  two  things  have  always  been  conjoined  in  our  experience 

I  it  is  impossible  to  picture  them  apart.    Thus,  though  we  may 
imaginatively  var^'  the  colour  of  an  object  at  pleasure,  we  can- 
nut  picture  it  as  having  no  colour  at  all. 
Not  only  so,  it  may  be  said  tliat  the  more  uniformly  two 
things  are  conjoined,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to  dissociate 
them.    Thus  it  is  much  easier  to  picture  a  moving  object,  as  a 
man,  apart  from  a  dcfmitc  set  of  local  surroundings,  than  a 
stationary  one,  as  a  chuirli.    On  the  other  hand,  the  mind 
finds  it  difficult  to  combine   images   as  new  wholes   when 
experience   suggests   that  the  elements  to  be  combined  are 
incompatible.    The  Oriental  king  could  not  picture  solid  water 
1       or  ice.    Wo  all  find  it  hard  to  imagine  persons  on  the  oihcr 
^B  udc  of  the  globe  with  their  feet  towards  ours,  and  yet  not 
^^  falling  downwards.     In  proportion  to  the  uniformity  or  invaria- 
i       bility  of  the  order  of  our  experience  is  the  difficulty  of  breaking 
B  up  and  regrouping  its  several  parts.    Hence  the  reason  why  we 
"  80  easily  imagine  objects  greatly  increased  in  size,  as  the  Titan  or 
Amazon,  and  on  the  other  hand  greatly  reduced,  as  the  African 
pigmies  or  Swift's  Lilliputians  ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  varia- 
tion of  our  visual  experiences  with  changing  distance  of  objects 
is  an  e%*erj'day  fact.     In  like  manner,  wc  can  easily  invest  a 

^  This  ia  dculy  recc^ntscd  in  cnnent  modtt  of  iiiccch,  u  when  wc  lollc  of  the 
ej'C  of  unaguution,  iU  Eti-iightcdnm,  and  »o  fofth. 
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thing  with  a  new  colour,  as  in  imagining  the  mountain  of  gold, 
for  evcr>'day  experience  accustoms  us  to  indefinite  changes  of 
colour  in  objects  -with  varying  illumination. 

With  xhe^t  general  and  fixed  limliationi  there  are  partkalsf  ftnd  temponiy 
ones.  Thu>,  om  ability  to  imagine  \%  limited  by  the  KCtuat  Bcnsattons  of  the 
momem.  Wc  unnot  Ionic  at  the  Mue  «ky  and  ct  Ihi  tnmt  moti^nl  imagine  it  led 
Simiiady,  il  hit  been  pointed  out  by  Slcicler  that  the  bodtty  poiition  of  (he 
moment  atTccla  out  power  of  imftgining  motor  expeii'Ciicc.  Thua  when  lying 
down  wc  find  it  difTicull  and  even  painful  to  imagine  ouniclv«*  fanning,  for  the 
lituation  ob^Uucta  tlio^e  nascent  motor  atiroulations  which  appeal  to  entei  into 
the  idea  of  (unniAg.' 

The  reader  muitt  be  careful  to  diitingui>h  bclueen  the  difficulty  oi  icnposU- 
bility  of  picturinjt  objects,  and  that  of  understanding  h<w  they  could  be  as  w« 
picture  them.  The  ambiguous  word  'conceive,'  as  j.  S.  Mill  pointed  out,  coven 
both  meanings.  We  can  picture,  tor  *a  iniklant  at  least,  the  mou  grotesi^uc  com* 
binaiioni,  u  Atlas  caff>-ing  the  earth,  or  a  human  figure  poised  in  the  air,  but  we 
cannot  conceive  the  corresponding  combina,ti<:)ns  of  ob;ei:ls  as  possible.  So  far  »• 
the  capability  of  merely  picturing  is  coricerncd,  the  freaks  of  fancy  of  the  yon ng  and 
of  all  of  us  in  passive  conditions  of  reverie  and  dreaming  would  suggest  that  the 
only  Limits  to  such  pictorial  combination  are  the  inconipatibiltiica  of  space  and 
lime.  ^Ve  cannot  of  course  picture  two  objects  in  Uie  same  place  at  one  owtnent: 
but  our  dream  fancy  docs  almost  everything  short  of  thiv' 

5  4.  Passive  and  Active  Itnagination.  It  is  customary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  passive  and  an  active  process  of  imagination 
according  as  the  changes  just  described  are  carried  out  uncon- 
sciously, or  at  least  without  any  effort  of  voluntary  attention,  or 
as  they  involve  this  active  factor.  A  word  or  two  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  distinction. 

Passive  imagination  is  that  part  of  the  unmaking  and  re- 
making  which  is  done  for  us  by  ttic  so-called  spontaneous  or 
mechanical  workings  of  our  psycho-physical  organism.  As 
already  remarked,  the  images  of  memory  tend  to  become  trans- 
formed by  a  passive,  unconscious,  or  automatic  process.  Thus 
the  very  imperfections  of  the  retentive  power  lead  to  a  partial 
or  fiagmentaiy  reinstatement  of  percepts,  and  so  bring  about  a 
certain  amount  of  separation  of  presentative  material.  Thus 
we  often  recall  a  face  without  the  figure,  a  pair  of  eyes  apart 
from  the  face,  and  so  forth.    Again,  one  and  the  same  prcsenta- 

■  See  Strieker,  Uther  dit  BeveftngTvorsUttutigen,  p.  la. 

*  While  the  imagination  may  thus,  in  certain  directions,  tranBcend  the  powers 
of  understanding,  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter  thai  these  lost  may,  10  other 
directions,  greatly  transcend  the  limits  of  iinaginauve  activity. 
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tion  may  occur  at  difTerent  times  with  dissimilar  and  incom- 
patible adjunctSj  as  wlien  an  actor  is  seen  in  different 
characters,  or  a  word  appears  along  with  different  contexts. 
In  such  a  case  the  suggestive  forces  tend,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
counteract  one  another,  and  thus  it  often  happens  that  a 
partial  presentation  is  reinstated  owing  to  the  variation  and 
mutual  inhibition  of  its  concomitants.^ 

These  same  automatic  processes,  moreover,  would  introduce 
a  certain  amount  of  recombination  of  presentative  elements. 
If  a  commnn  clement  A  occurs  in  the  difTerent  combinations 
CAB,  MAP,  and  so  forth,  although  we  cannot  at  the  same 
moment  completely  picture  A  with  its  two  dissimilar  surround- 
ings CB  and  MP,  the  fact  of  the  common  presence  of  A  may 
beget  new  combinations  among  these  adjuncts,  e.g.,  MC  or  PB. 
Thus  in  recalling  two  r(J/«  of  an  aclor  we  are  apt  to  find  our- 
selves picturing  a  patchwork  of  two  figures,  as  the  cloaked 
form  of  Hamlet  and  the  wind-driven  locks  of  Lear."  That 
similarity  docs  thus  effect  a  certain  regrouping  of  presentative 
complexes  is  clearly  illustrated  in  our  dreams,  and  more  parti- 
cularly those  confused  images  of  persons,  places,  and  so  forth, 
in  which  we  can  afterwards  detect  a  partial  blending  of  two 
distinct  images  which  happen  to  have  certain  features  in  com- 
mon.' 

This  action  of  similarity'  is  aided  by  the  effect  of  plurality 
of  suggestive  stimuli,  and  the  workings  of  di%*ergcnt  suggestion. 
At  a  given  moment  a  number  of  external  impressions  and 
organic  sensations  may  occur  together  for  the  first  time,  each 
tending  to  I'ecall  a  separate  group  of  images.  These  simul- 
taneous tendencies  will,  so  far  as  incompatible,  counteract  one 
another;  yet  beyond  these  limits  a  partial  revival  of  this  and 
of  that  image  or  image-complex  may  take  place  at  such  a 
time,  and  in  this  way  we  have  by  a  purely  mechanical  process 

*  The  fijil  effect  of  lhi>  mutual  connteiaction  by  variable  adjuncts  will  be  icen 
liy-aad-by,  ^»'hc^  we  conic  to  deal  with  the  generalihmg  proccfifl  of  thought 

*  The  rccaUing  of  n  part  played  by  different  actotE,  &ay  the  Grincoiie  of  M. 
Coquclin  and  of  &tr,  Beabuhm  Ttc«,  may  produce  the  uuneicsulL  That  is  toaty, 
fragments  of  the  form,  get-up,  etc,  of  the  two  reprcuntations  may  be  reptoduced 
together  In  a  new  grouping. 

'  This  partial  blending  of  images  in  dreanu  fToqucntl}'  lakes  the  foiin  of  a  tram- 
formation,  The  dog  becomes  a  wolf,  one  of  the  dramata  feriotux  trannfonni 
bisieetf  Into  a  new  personage  and  so  Ibrth.     (See  my  toIiudc,  ItiutioHt,  p.  163.) 
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a  new  juxtaposition  and  grouping  of  elements.  This  process 
is  clearly  illustrated  in  tlie  gi-otesque  combinations  that  arise 
quite  spontaneously  in  the  childish  mind  before  the  habit  of 
inhibiting  these  as  useless  has  been  formed.  We  can  alt  find 
illustrations  of  it  in  the  quaint  fancies  which  occur  when,  in 
moments  of  idle  abandon,  we  give  full  play  to  the  suggestive 
forces  of  surrounding  things,  including  those  of  people's  words, 
and  most  of  all,  perhaps,  in  the  stranf^e  imaginative  juxtapositions 
of  our  dreams.^  Any  emotional  excitement  greatly  aids  the  for- 
mation of  such  novel  image- groupings  by  increasing  the  rapidity 
and  range  of  reproduction,  and  removing  the  inhibitory  action 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  represses  all  unwonted  and 
non-significant  juxtapositions  of  elements.  Such  passive  pro- 
duction plays  a  lai'gc  part  in  the  imaginative  creation  of  genius, 
which,  from  the  time  of  Plato,  has  commonly  been  regarded  as 
largely  a  process  of  non-voluntary  and  unconscious  '  inspira- 
tion ". 

The  process  orpa.;sive  automatic  regrotiping  here  spolccn  of  piobably  hu  fbc 
ttB  ncfvoui  basih  a  e  i  mult  ait  cour  rc-cxdution  of  diffcicnt  central  etiucturcs  which 
have  not  before  co-opciatcd  in  this  paniculac  way.  That  such  einiultaiicouK psycho- 
physical activity  should  subjectivity  take  the  form  of  an  image- combination.  i.<h 
8  connected  mental  whole,  would  follow  from  the  general  structure  and  condition! 
of  psychical  life  or  consciouBncss  as  described  above,*  The  typical  modes  of  im- 
8ginatis«  combination  obEcT>'ab1c  in  dreams  sugce.u  that  in  all  such  cases  the 
timultancous  resurgcncB  and  overlapping  of  as  yet  dinconntxicd  p«>'cho-physical 
elements  begets  a  tendency,  mainly  non-voluntary  and  automatic,  to  the  production 
of  a  new  integration  following  the  habitual  and  fixed  co-otdinattoni  of  experience. 
Thitx  in  our  drcanu  the  mullitudc  of  subjective  optical  senEationa  fbnni  itself  into 
■  swarm,  and  the  biinuIiaTicous  teproductlun  of  a  v)«ual  and  an  auditory  image 
betjcts  the  idea  of  a  toundLiig  object,  i.g.,  a  person  talking,  and  so  forth.* 


*  On  the  cO'Opcr.ition  of  a  number  of  stimuli,  of  which  orgnnic  sens atiotu  are 
one  important  constituent,  in  generating  the  sUaivge  combinations  of  dream  fancy. 
I  my  lUuiions,  p.  tyj  S. 

'  Sec  p.  77  t 

>  The  phenomenon  of  passive  or  automatic  imagination  hu  not  been  done 
Juttice  to  by  psych oloKi^it.  It  is  recOKnli^cd,  but  not  fully  aiial>-3cd,  by  Volkmann, 
Lthrbti(h,\.  p.  4C8  f.;  and  by  Wundt,  0/ .  W*„  ii.p.  398  f.  The  term  fancy,  as  distin- 
guished from  imagination  by  Dugald  Stc\vait,  Coleridge,  and  Woidswoith.  appears 
to  point  to  the  dilTcrcncc  between  a  pas&ive  and  on  active  process  of  imagination. 
(See  ^xcwatt'tElnunU,  chap.  v.  J  i  ;  and  Wordsworth's  Preface  to  Poems,  p. 
xxx«-i}.  The  effect  of  habitual  modes  of  co-ordination  in  reducing  disconnected 
images  to  the  semblance  of  unity  is  illustrated  in  tlic  chapter  on  Dreams  in  toy 
volume  on  lllutioiu,    (Sec  especially  p.  t6g  fL) 
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■^Tiile,  however,  much  production  takes  place  in  this  un- 
conscious or  sub-conscious  manner,  the  higher  and  more 
valuable  forms  of  it  involve  an  active  regulative  factor.  Here, 
as  in  the  case  of  active  reproduction,  we  have  the  work  of 
voluntary  attention,  the  aiding  of  certain  tendencies,  and  the 
counteracting  of  others,  in  order  to  reach  a  particular  desired 
result.  It  is  only  when  the  productive  process  is  thus  controlled 
and  guided  by  the  will  that  it  becomes  in  the  full  sense  what 
we  mean  by  construction.  For  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
this  active  process  is  that  it  is  an  orderly,  methodical 
bringing  together  and  arranging  of  parts  in  a  new  organic 
whole.  Thus  the  poet  may  be  said  to  construct  when  he  con- 
sciously sets  himself  to  fashion  a  beautiful  scene,  a  thriUing 
action,  and  so  forth,  choosing  material  for  his  purpose,  and 
gradually  working  up  to  a  result  that  satisfies  him.  It  is 
this  methodical  constructive  process  that  we  ha\-e  now  to 
examine. 

§  5.  The  Process  of  ComtructioTt.  The  first  thing  to  bcclear 
about  in  tracing  out  this  conscious  process  of  imaginative 
elaboration  is  that,  like  all  elaboration,  it  requires  as  its  con- 
dition the  presence  of  cenain  materials.  All  thai  the  most 
careful  direction  of  the  attention  can  effect  is  certain  modifica- 
tions in  the  spontaneous  or  automatic  flow  of  images. 

These  materials  are  supplied  ultimately,  as  wc  have  seen, 
by  our  sense-presentations.  The  retention  and  reproduction  of 
percepts  is  presupposed  in  alt  imaginative  production.  There 
is  00  production  without  reproduction.  In  tr>ing  to  realise  a 
scene  described  by  a  traveller  or  a  poet  I  am  wholly  dependent 
on  the  revival  of  past  experiences  of  my  own.  Such  reproduc- 
tion will  take  place  by  way  both  of  contiguous  suggestion  and 
assimilative  revival.  Thus,  in  tr>'ing  to  picture  out  the  new 
scene  I  shall  be  recalling  this  and  that  special  experience  by 
help  of  this  and  that  word,  and  along  with  these  cxpcrientia] 
elements  othi:r  and  concomitant  elements  {contiguity);  and  I 
shall  further  be  recalling  combinations  analogous  to  the  one 
described  (similarity).  It  is  only  when  these  revivals  take 
place  readily  that  the  constructive  process  can  advance. 
^  Hence  the  frequently  observed  fact  of  the  vividness,  rapidity. 
^^  and  range  of  reproductive  ideation  in  the  case  of  men  of  great 
^H  imagination.     A  poet's  mind  must  be  stored  with  images  of 
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objects,  scenes,  and  incidents,  which  can  be  worked  up  uA,o 
new  products. 

In  the  second  place,  active  production  depends  on  the  auto- 
matic regrouping  of  elements  just  described.  Active  and 
passive  imagination  arc  not  wholly  distinct,  but  the  former 
includes  the  latter.  As  already  hinted,  much  of  the  highest 
ima(;inalive  work  of  the  poet  is  due  to  tlie  action  of  those  sub- 
conscious fni'ces  which  are  ever  at  work  bringing  about  novel 
combinations  of  imaginative  elements.  The  initial  idea  is  in 
most,  if  not  all,  cases  of  such  active  imagination  the  outcome 
of  this  automatic  action.  We  begin  to  picture  some  new  scene, 
some  new  situation  in  life,  by  help  of  a  rough  draft-image  which 
a  new  conjunction  of  circumstances,  or  a  new  combination  of 
words,  directly  suggests. 

The  conscious  elaboration  consists  in  keeping  this  draft- 
image  fixed  in  the  mind,  and  improving  on  it  and  developing  it 
by  the  aid  of  such  further  image-material  as  is  suggested  by  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  time.  As  in  the  case  of  active 
reproduction,  the  function  of  voluntary  attention  is  here  limited 
to  developing  and  hxtiig  or  retaining  certain  elements,  and 
rejecting  others.  Thus,  in  trying  to  imagine  a  new  experience, 
say  a  day  in  a  country  house,  a  child  starts  with  a  crude  idea 
of  what  it  is  like,  based  on  a  revival  of  previous  analogous 
cvpericnces.  Keeping  this  idea  steadily  before  his  mind,  he 
recalls  in  close  connexion  with  it,  and  by  the  aid  now  of  as;^- 
milativc  revival,  now  of  contiguous  suggestion,  a  number  of 
other  experiences.  The  selective  action  of  voluntary  attention 
here  comes  in,  rejecting  what  is  recognised  as  unfitting  and 
incongruous,  and  furthering  the  reinstatement  of  what  is  seen 
to  be  suitable.  In  this  way  a  more  elaborate  image-structure 
gradually  arises  by  a  process  of  organic  accretion  or  growth, 
the  whole  being  controlled  by  what  we  call  a  volitional  activity. 

That  icnagmntive  [iroduclion  setH  out  with  an  outline  and  becomes  a  dctulcd 
picture  by  »ucc«»»ive  pioce-we*  of  growth,  i^.,  a  difTctcniiaiion  into  parts  «nd 
tncegratioci  of  these  into  an  organic  whole,  has  b«en  recognised  by  more  than  one 
piychotogitt.  I'his  process  ot  gradiiat  dctcimtnation  by  development  of  detail  is 
not  conTincd  lO  consiruciive  IjiuLjtinatiou.  There  ia  somethinf:  very  like  a  in  a 
gooddcail  of  peiceptio'n,  which  ticgina  with  a  vague  general  impre&uon  and  (padually 
gioH's  into  a  clear  discriminative  perceptign  of  this  particular  object.  Stmilaity,  bi 
the  process  of  reproducLlon,  we  fiequently  rccovci  a  vague  ideaof  apeison,  aword, 
and  GO  Durtb,  before  we  tcintUlc  the  com^ilete  inuLge.    V.'e  may  nay,  indeed,  that 
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all  ptoccsus  of  proient^tion  and  icproenialion  arc  a  tiansition  from  a  vane  in- 
complete or  indefinite  to  n  c\cas  complete  and  definite  fuim,  tliat  ut  to  Kay,  aic 
juoccsset  biLving  xho  charaictcri«ict  of  all  dcvclopiiKnt. 

It  is  e\-ident  from  our  brief  analysis  of  the  constructive 
process  that  its  due  regulation  depends  upon  a  clear  sense  or 
judgment  of  what  is  fitting  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  It  is^ 
indeed,  the  degree  of  fineness  of  this  guiding  sense  which  princi- 
pally determines  the  success  of  the  whole  operation.  According 
as  a  poet,  for  example,  has  a  clear  and  discriminating,  or  a 
dull  and  obtuse,  sense  of  what  Is  seslhetically  valuable,  congru- 
ous, or  harmonious,  so  will  his  constructive  work  be  well  or 
ill  performed. 

Thi*  guiding  »cn*e  mimt  be  d!«l!ngu!itheil  from  the  desire  for  rnn  «nd,  though 
they  ate  cLotcly  ichlcd.  A  man  may  hJive  a  keen  desire  to  compaca  lome  mult, 
t^.,  a  mechanical  ■mprov'enient,  but  no  conecponding  acnflc  of  what  i>  fitting  tO 
bting  it  about.  Mence  the  ctrcngth  of  the  dcnirc,  though  an  impottant  {actor  in 
sustaining  the  active  cFFort  of  conitmclion,  ■•  Ickk  iniport;int  than  lh«  schm  of 
fitness.  The  naiuro  O'f  tbit  guiding  sense  o<c  '  instinct'  v>ill  be  moic  fully  undo- 
stood  by-and-by. 

The  result  aimed  at,  and  the  corresponding  guiding  sense  of 
fitness,  wilt  dlfTer  in  different  cases.  In  reading  a  book  of 
travels,  for  example,  we  seek  to  frame  clear  mental  pictures 
which  fit  in  with  the  rest  of  the  series  ;  and  we  know  when  wc 
have  hit  on  the  right  combination  of  images  in  this  case  by  a 
consciousness  of  the  consistency  of  the  grouping  and  of  its  agree- 
ment with  the  facts  of  our  experience,  in  other  words,  by  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction  which  comes  of  undfrsianiling  what  wc  read.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  combining  movements  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  wished-for  practical  end,  we  are  guided  by  an  instinctive 
sense  of  what  is  feasible,  and  what  will  conduce  to  the  desired 
end. 

§  6.  Receptive  and  Creative  Imagination.  The  constructive 
process  just  described  assumes  a  variety  of  forms  according  to 
the  special  circumstances,  the  materials  dealt  with,  and  so 
forth.  One  such  variation  presents  itself  in  the  difTcrcnce  be- 
tween the  externally  determined  or  receptive  form  of  the  process, 
and  the  independent  or  creative  form.  The  former  is  illustrated 
ia  the  realisation  of  another's  ideal  grouping  through  the 
medium  of  language.  Thus  in  reading  a  poem  and  forming  a 
mental  picture  of  the  scenes  and  incidents  described  the  mind 
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of  the  reader,  though  called  upon  to  construct,  has  the  order  of 
construction  pre -determined  for  him  by  the  particular  arrange- 
ment of  the  poet's  words  and  sentences.  Such  receptive  imagina- 
tion is,  as  we  alt  know,  a  comparatively  simple  operation.  The 
imagination  of  the  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  which  first  created 
the  combination,  had  no  such  hnes  laid  down  for  its  activity. 
The  act  of  construction  in  this  case  is  of  a  higher  order,  in- 
volvin^j  more  complex  processes  of  reproduction,  rejection,  and 
selection,  and  directed  solely  by  an  internal  sense  of  what  is 
beautiful  or  harmonious.  Hence  such  original  or  creative 
imagination  is  rare,  and  is  always  taken  as  a  mark  of  extra- 
ordinary mental  power.^  A  like  contrast  meets  us  in  other 
directions  uf  imaginative  activity,  as  practical  or  mechanical 
construction.  It  is  one  thing  to  learn  to  construct  a  new  pro- 
cess by  seeing  another  perform  it,  another  thing  to  discover 
this  process  for  the  first  time. 

S  7.  Various  Directions  0/  Construction.  It  has  been  remarked 
above  that  the  process  of  productive  imagination  fullows  more 
than  one  direction,  forming  the  essential  component  in  a 
variety  of  mental  operations.  The  more  important  of  these 
may  he  grouped  under  three  heads:  (i)  Construction  as  sub- 
serving knowledge  about  things  or  Intellective  Imagination; 
(2)  Construction  as  aiding  in  (he  carrying  out  of  actions  or 
practical  operations,  Practical  Construction ;  and  (3)  Construction 
as  subserving  feeling,  the  satisfaction  of  the  emotions,  of  which 
the  principal  form  may  be  called  /Ksthetic  Construction. 

(a)  Intdleciivc  Imagination.  It  must  be  evident  that  the 
expansion  of  knowledge  beyond  the  bounds  of  personal  experi- 
ence and  observation  involves  a  process  of  imaginative  produc- 
tion. This  is  seen  alike  in  the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge 
from  others  through  the  medium  of  language,  and  also  in  the 
independent  discovery  of  new  facts  by  imaginatively  forecasting 
what  will  be  observed,  or  might  be  observed.  The  first  illus- 
trates the  receptive,  the  second  the  creative  kind  of  imaginative 
activity. 

The  process  of  recalling,  selecting,  and  regrouping  the 
traces  of  personal  experience  is  illustrated  in  ordinary  verbal 

I  Even  thii  'creative'  imagination  it  limilcd  by  the  conditions  alieadv  bid 
Ooivn.  It  ■(  creative  only  in  (lie  tcose  lb«t  it  pioducM  exccftmnally  iwrw  aJid 
eriginal  recombiiiiLliont  of  roateiiaL 
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acquisition.  What  is  commonly  called  'learning,*  whether  by 
oral  comtnunication  or  by  books,  is  not  simply  an  exercise  of 
memory;  it  involves  an  exercise  of  the  imagination  as  well. 
In  order  that  the  meaning  of  the  words  heard  or  read  may  be 
realised,  it  is  necessar>'  to  frame  clear  and  distinct  pictures  of 
the  objects  described  or  the  events  narrated.  Thus,  in  follow- 
ing a  description  of  a  desert,  the  child  begins  v^ith  familiar 
experiences  called  up  by  the  words  'plain/  'sand,'  and  so  on. 
By  modifying  the  images  thus  reproduced  by  memor)'  he  gra- 
dually builds  up  the  required  new  image. 

The  success  of  the  operation  will  turn  on  the  recalling  of 
the  appropriate  image-elements,  and  only  these.  The  sugges- 
tive forces,  when  uncontrolled,  tend  to  bring  up  what  is  not 
wanted.  Thus,  in  imagining  the  desert  by  help  of  the  sand, 
the  child  may  be  led  by  contiguous  association  to  recall  the 
cliffs  and  the  sea.  Accurate  knowledge-brinpng  construction 
involves  a  careful  process  of  discritmnatton  of  the  new  object, 
scene,  or  action,  from  its  prototype  in  previous  experience,  as 
supplementary  to  the  assimilative  process. 

On  the  success  of  this  imaginative  effort  what  is  known  as 
the  understanding  of  verbal  description  will  depend.  If,  for 
example;  in  following  a  description  of  an  iceberg,  a  boy  pictures 
a  mass  of  ice,  but  does  not  distinctly  represent  its  magnitude, 
he  will  not  understand  the  dangers  arising  to  ships  from  those 
floating  masses.  Here  we  sec  the  close  relation  between  clear 
imagination  and  clear  thinking,  a  relation  to  be  spoken  of  again 
by-and-by. 

The  activity  of  imagination  enters  not  only  into  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  about  concrete  things  and  events  not  directly 
observable  by  us,  as  far-off  countries  and  races  of  men,  and  the 
events  of  history,  but  also  into  the  assimilation  of  scicntilic 
knowledge.  Science,  it  is  true,  has  to  do  with  the  general, 
and  so  makes  her  largest  appeal  to  other  intellectual  activity 
than  that  of  imagination,  which  deals  with  the  concrete  and 
sensible.  At  the  same  time,  before  the  mind  can  scl^c  the 
general,  it  must  have  clear  images  of  concrete  examples. 
These  must  of  course  be  based  as  far  as  possible  on  direct 
perception,  or  observation  through  the  senses;  but  this  cannot 
alwa^'S  be  done.  Thus,  for  example,  the  movements  of  the 
planets,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  are  things  which  we  are 
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called  on  to  a  lar^c  extent  to  imagine  constructively  by  the  aid 
of  analogies  to  previous  objects  of  perception.  Kvcn  those  sub- 
sensible  material  elements  and  processes  of  which  modem 
physical  science  tells  us  so  much,  as  the  vibrations  of  light 
and  heat,  the  conjunctions  and  disjunctions  of  atoms  and  mole- 
cules in  chemical  changes,  have  in  a  way  to  be  pictured  by  the 
mind,  and  so  the  understanding  of  these  impalpable  entities 
may  be  said  in  a  measure  to  exercise  the  imagination.*  It  is 
only  after  clear  pictures  of  the  particulars  have  been 
formed  that  the  subsequent  operations  of  generalisation  and 
reasoning  can  be  properly  carried  out. 

The  kind  of  imaginative  work  here  referred  to,  so  far  from 
being  easy,  is  exceedingly  difficult.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  language  is  in  its  nature  general  and  abstract.  Words 
(other  than  proper  names  at  least)  tend  to  call  up  not  a  definite 
image  of  one  particular  object,  but  a  typical  or  general  idea  of  a 
class.  Hence  all  verbal  description  of  individual  scenes,  per- 
sons, and  so  forth,  has  to  proceed  by  a  gradual  process  of  quali- 
fication or  individualisation.  That  is  to  say,  the  general  name 
has  to  be  supplemented  by  a  number  of  qualifying  terms,  each 
of  which  helps  to  mark  off  the  individual  thing  better.  Thus 
the  historian  depicts  a  particular  king  or  statesman  by  pro- 
gressively enumerating  his  several  physical  and  menial  qualities. 
Now  each  of  these  qualifications,  again,  like  the  general  name 
which  it  qualifies,  is  in  hsclf  nothing  but  an  abstraction.  Thus 
the  terms  "  strong,"  "  wise,"  and  so  on,  applied  to  a  person 
are  themselves  general  terms,  each  applicable  to  a  number  of 
persons.  It  follows  that  the  process  of  realising  the  description 
turns  on  the  proper  combiftattoti  of  these  several  general  ideas 
into  the  image  of  a  concrete  object.  The  following  of  a  scicnti6c 
description  of  a  new  animal  or  plant  with  its  highly  technical  ter- 
minologj'  illustrates  the  difficulties  of  this  process  of'  concreting 
the  abstract '  in  a  yet  more  marked  manner.  And  a  still  greater 
strain  is  imposed  by  the  description  of  the  '  extra- sensibJe '  world 
of  atoms  and  molecules,  with  their  intricate  interactions.  To 
'  visualise'  or  see  with  the  internal  eye  what  is  thus  described 
implies  a  considerable  exertion  of  the  imaginative  power. 

'  That  i»,  pictured  »p  to  a  certain  point  by  the  «id  of  analognui  BcnK-cxperi. 
mccs,  though,  »  we  «kall  sec  Ulcr  on,  thcfc  can  in  this  case  be  oo  p«ifeCt 
iniaginatiun  of  the  objects  Uiought  about. 
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The  discovery  of  new  knowledge  is  largely  a  matter  of  care- 
ful observation  and  patient  reasoning  from  ascertained  facts 
and  truths.  Yet  what  has  been  called  the  "scientific  imagi- 
nation "  malenally  assists  in  the  process.  The  inquiring, 
searching'  mind  is  always  passing  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
known,  and  seeking  to  gi-asp  the  unknown  by  processes  of 
iinaginative  conjecture  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  form  of 
conscious  reasoning.  The  power  of  thus  divining  unobserved 
facts  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  imaginative  insight  into  things. 
The  child  shows  the  rude  germ  of  this  capability  when  pictur- 
ing to  himself  the  make  of  his  toys,  or  the  way  in  which  plants 
nourish  themselves  and  grow. 

Not  only  does  imatjination  thus  reach  out  in  anticipation 
of  unobserved  facts,  it  is  busy  devising  suppositions  (or  hypo- 
theses) for  the  explanation  of  them.  A  scientific  hypothesis, 
though,  when  fully  developed,  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  general 
truth,  is  reached  by  the  help  of  a  process  of  constructive  imagi- 
nation. That  is  to  say,  the  mind  of  the  scientific  discoverer 
seeks  to  realise  the  action  of  the  forces  at  work  by  imaginatively 
picturing  their  action  in  a  concrete  case,  such  imagination 
being  carried  out  by  help  of  facts  gained  from  past  observation. 
Thus  the  invisible  undulatory  movements  of  sound  and  light 
were  at  first '  visualised '  by  the  help  of  certain  sensible  undula- 
tions,  as,  for  example,  those  of  the  sea. 

Imagination  has  thus  a  close  connexion  with  scientific 
curiosity.  Each  reacts  on  the  other.  The  desire  to  know 
stimulates  the  imagination  to  frame  pictures  of  unexplored 
realities;  and  the  activity  of  imagination,  leading  to  conjectural 
prevision,  quickens  the  desire  to  investigate  in  order  to  verify 
the  conjecture.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  imagination,  if  not 
controlled  by  a  critical  spirit,  may  usurp  the  place  of  patient  in- 
vestigation, and  the  history  of  science  is  strewn  with  the  wreck- 
age of  wild  unverified  conjecture.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an 
essential  factor  in  all  scientific  discovery,  and,  provided  it  be 
always  duly  guided  by  judgment  of  what  is  appropriate,  that 
is,  reasonable  and  probable,  it  cannot  be  excessive.  Scientific 
genius  means  more  than  anything  else,  exceptional  power  ol 
K   recombining  facts,  so  as  to  get  new  ideas.* 

^1  *"Nouiiihcd  by  knci«1:df;e  patiently  won  :  bounded  and  oondiiioned  byco- 

^H    operaoi  reason,   ima^jinatian  becomes  the  mi^hlicsl  in&tnuncne  of  the  physical 
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Imaginalion,  though  having  manily  to  do  with  the  outer  sens!* 
ble  world,  embraces  also  the  inner  worid  of  feeling  and  thought. 
And  here,  too,  there  is  room  for  processes  of  discovery 
analogous  to  those  carried  out  by  the  physical  inquirer.  Our 
knowledge  of  ourselves  consists  not  merely  in  recalling  what 
we  have  actually  felt  and  done,  but  in  representing  how  we 
should  feel,  think,  and  act  in  new  circumstances.  In  antici- 
pating the  future  we  are  continually  representing  to  ourselves 
the  effects  of  new  surroundings  on  our  feelings  and  aims.  Not 
only  so,  the  knowledge  of  others'  mental  slates,  thoughts, 
tastes,  and  inclinations,  is  obtained  by  means  of  an  imaginative 
construction  of  situations  and  expcnenccs  that  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  individual  life.  In  all  this  realisation  of  untried 
circumstance,  the  reading  of  others*  thoughts  and  motives,  we 
are  building  up  new  representations  from  materials  supplied  by 
our  personal  experienced 

(6)  Practical  Construction  ;  Conirivancc*  Again,  the  process 
of  construction  enters  into  our  everyday  practical  acquisitions, 
such  as  various  forms  of  manipulation,  the  co-ordinations  of  the 
movements  of  the  limbs  in  new  groupings,  as  in  learning  to 
swim,  skate,  and  so  forth.  A  child  advances  in  the  command  of 
his  limbs,  putting  them  to  ever  new  uses,  by  modifying  already 
acquired  movements,  that  is  to  say.  breaking  up  old  combinations, 
and  regrouping  them  in  new  arrangements.  As  we  shall  see 
more  fully  by-and-by  when  we  come  to  trace  the  progress  of  this 
active  development  more  in  detail,  much  of  this  practical  ac- 
quisition is  suggested  by  the  actions  of  others.  The  impulse 
of  imitation  leads  a  child  to  copy  the  speech  and  actions  of  his 
parents  and  companions.  Such  imitative  construction  of  new 
motor  groupings  answers  to  intellectual  construction  under  the 
guidance  of  another's  words,  and  may  be  marked  off  as  the 
rtceptive  side  of  tlie  practical  imagination. 

While    much    new  practical    acquirement    may  thus    be 


diicovertr."    (Tyndall,  Tht  Stiaitijic  Uu  of  tht  ImaginalioH,  p.  6.    C/.  Fait»lAy, 
LnUrtt  on  Educnlian,  delivered  u  ihc  Ro>'a1  ttisiilutton,  p.  68  t) 

*  The  nature  of  this  piocem  will  be  elucidated  mote  fiiHy  when  we  come  to 
deal  with  •ym|Milhy. 

*  Although  the  exercise  of  conatructtve  Activity  in  practical  invention  u  (elated 
to  the  jrowtb  of  will,  thae  is  some  convenience  in  anticipating  and  ucating  it  hoe 
ftlong  with  imaginative  conslfuction  in  tha  narrow  aenaa. 
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attained  by  imitation  and  instruction,  it  is  also  gained  by 
individual  origination,  or  what  we  call  contrivance.  Tims, 
ss  wc  all  know,  children  work  out  many  new  combinations 
of  movement  for  themselves.  Their  active  impulses  find  a. 
satisfaction  in  manual  and  other  experiments.  Such  activity 
is,  moreover,  greatly  sustained  by  the  impulse  of  curiosity,  the 
desire  to  find  out  about  the  make  of  things,  their  origin,  and  so 
forth.  In  this  way,  practical  construction,  under  the  form  of 
experiment,  greatly  assists  in  the  discovery  of  facts  and  truths. 

More  complex  examples  of  this  practical  construction  are 
seen  in  all  ingenious  mechanical  inventions,  such  as  the  spin* 
ning-jenny,  the  steam-engine,  and  so  forth.  It  is  this  higher 
plane  of  construction  to  which  we  commonly  refer  when 
speaking  of  original  practical  invention.  Here  it  is  evident 
there  enters  in  much  previous  knowledge  of  related  mechanical 
processes,  and  a  specially  fine  tact  or  judgment  with  respect  to 
the  adaptedness  of  this  and  that  agency,  or  group  of  agencies, 
to  the  particular  practical  result  desired. 

In  all  forms  of  practical  contrivance  the  general  conditions 
of  successful  construction  hold  good.  A  sufficient  store  of 
material,  that  is  to  say,  a  wide  and  varied  experience,  fitted 
to  supply  constituent  elements  for  the  new  process,  is  presup- 
posed. '  Next  to  this  comes  skill  in  breaking  up  and  re- 
arranging this  material  in  new  forms  under  a  clear  practical 
sense  of  fitness  or  adaptability  to  end.  These  qualifications 
must,  it  is  evident,  be  supported  by  a  strong  interest  in  the 
result,  and  a  steady  volition  or  resolution. 

(c)  j-E%lhdic  Imagination.  There  remains  the  process  of 
construction  as  it  takes  place  in  connexion  with  states  of  feel- 
ing of  marked  intensity.^  The  full  understanding  of  the 
influence  of  the  feelings  on  the  intellectual  processes  must  be 
postponed  till  wc  come  to  discuss  the  former:  here  it  may 
suffice  to  indicate  briefly  the  modifications  of  the  form  of  the 
constructive  operation  which  occur  under  the  influence  of 
(strong)  feeling. 

The  connexion  between  feeling  and  imagination  is  recog- 


' A«  we  shall  »ce  by-ard-by,  M  intellccCaal  pfocnses  bare  tomi  corcomitart  of 
tB^Ba%.  Hue  we  ore  •p«eially  concerned  with  Uie  influence  vi  feeling  ia  its 
■tiDTigcr  inanifetutioiw, 
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niaed  by  all.  Indeed,  whca  we  think  of  imagination,  wc 
naturally  conceive  of  it  aa  impelled  and  sustained  by  feeling.^ 
We  are  all  most  imaginative  wlicn  we  feel  most.  The  activity 
of  imagination  in  the  fine  arts,  which  have  as  their  special 
function  the  gratification  of  the  feelings,  illustrates  this  con- 
nexion in  a  particularly  clear  manner.  The  poet,  who  is  the 
"man  of  imagination"  in  a  special  sense,  visualises  and  creates 
under  the  stimulus  of  a  dominant  emotion.  Hence  we  may  call 
this  direction  of  imaginative  production  the  testhefic  or  artistic. 

The  two  main  distinctions  of  such  feeling-prompted  imagi- 
nation arc  the  special  vividness  of  the  imaginative  realisation, 
and  the  particular  direction  of  the  selective  process.  Feeling 
as  a  form  of  excitement  tends  to  give  exceptional  \'ividncss, 
distinctness,  and  persistence  to  the  images  called  up  at  the 
time,  as  is  plainly  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  stales  of  preter- 
natural emotional  excitement,  as  terror,  are  apt  to  induce  an 
illusory  mode  of  imagination,  t.^.,  one  which  simulates  the  vivid- 
ness and  other  marks  of  the  sense-presentation. 

In  the  second  place,  the  presence  of  a  feeling  gives  a  par- 
ticular direction  to  the  imaginative  process.  Every  feeling  tends 
to  reinstate  those  particular  imagirs  which  are  associated,  and 
consequently  congruous  with  it.  Thus  in  a  state  of  jo]^  we  are 
disposed  to  entertain  pleasant  ideas;  in  a  state  of  grief,  sad  or 
unpleasant  ideas.  This  revival  of  images  congruous  with  the 
particular  feeling  tends  directly  to  the  sustaining  of  the  feeling. 
That  is  to  say,  a  feeling  develops  and  expands  by  the  help  of 
imaginative  processes  which,  having  the  corresponding  lone  of 
feeling,  strengthen  and  deepen  its  cun-cnt.  In  this  way,  for 
example,  love  expands  by  indulging  in  day-dreams  respecting 
its  object.  Mrs.  Pendennis  finds  her  maternal  felicity  in 
weaving  glowing  visions  of  her  Arthur's  future.  By  such 
means  what  are  called  ideal  satisfactions  add  themselves  to  the 
real  ones,  and  feeling  spreads  itself  over  the  larger  Urrain  con* 
structed  by  the  imagination. 

The  range  of  this  feeling-prompted  imagination  is  much 
larger  than  is  commonly  supposed.    There  is  a  form  of  it  that 


*  Dr.  Bain.  Indeed,  goca  bo  fer  as  to  restrict  the  term  Imaglnstion  to  the  pro- 
duciive  ptocefti  as  dllTcientiated  by  tik«  picwiiice  of  Cceliiij;  (eawtigii].  ^Sc«  bb 
Mmtal  SfifKce,  p.  175.) 
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enters  into  all  ^uasi-poctic  contemplation  of  natural  objects. 
We  expand  our  life  of  feeling  by  imaginatively  realising  the 
objects  that  surround  us,  as  when  -wc  feci  the  delicious  coolness 
of  the  summer  stream  we  look  at,  or  the  perfect  pliancy  of  the 
waving  grass.  Not  only  so,  with  that  impulse  to  give  life  to 
things  that  is  bom  with  us  and  never  leaves  us,  we  imaginatively 
or  sjin pathetically  project  our  subjective  life  into  the  world 
of  objects.  Thus,  as  is  well  pointed  out  by  Lotze,  we  imagina- 
tively extend  our  sensibility  to  our  walking-stick,  our  dress,  and 
so  forth,  incorporating  these  into  our  sentient  organism.*  So  we 
vitalise  foreign  objects,  the  rustling  foliage  ur  corn,  the  dancing 
rivulet,  and  the  like,  carr)ing  over  into  these  our  subjective 
states,  and  so  e.xpanding  and  enriching  the  life  of  feeling. 

The  constructive  efforts  of  the  poet  arc  but  a  higher  de- 
velopment of  these  processes.  He  builds  up  his  beauteous 
world,  where  nature  is  surpassingly  lovely,  human  action  pi^- 
ternaturally  noble,  and  so  forth,  through  this  selective  action  of 
feeling.  It  is  the  a;sthetic  feeling,  the  love  of  the  beautiful  in 
all  its  forms  and  varieties,  that  prompts  and  sustains  the  effort. 
The  images  recalled  are  feeling -coloured,  that  is  to  say,  images 
of  scenes  and  incidents  that  appeal  to  a  sense  of  the  beautiful, 
the  tender,  the  humorous,  and  so  forth,  so  that  the  process  of 
imaginative  accretion  and  arrangement  here  obeys  the  guiding 
and  selective  touch  of  feeling. 

It  follows  from  this  that  (esthetic  imagination  is  essentially 
an  idealising  process.  By  selectively  bringing  together  only 
that  which  answers  to  a  particular  feeling.  It  effects  a  mode  of 
integration  which  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the  associative 
groupings  of  our  real  experience.  Here  all  connexions  are 
determined  by  the  actual  order  of  presentations,  the  juxta- 
positions of  objects  in  space,  and  of  events  in  time.  Whether 
these  associative  groupings  gratify  our  feeling  or  no  is  acci- 
dental. In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  they  certainly  do  not 
constitute  a  harmonious  arrangement  fitted  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  our  feelings.  Thus  the  beautiful  appears  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  commonplace,  and  so  forth.  The  process  of  feeling- 
prompted  production  just  considered  makes  good  these  defects 
and  dissonances  of  actual  experience.    It  is  essentially  a  har- 

*  U  tn.ttsmHi  (Big.  usnsl.).  i  p.  jSS  £ 
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monising  of  fads  in  conformity  with  the  needs  of  feeling- 
Hence  all  art  as  such  tends  to  idealise  nature,  to  create  situa- 
tions, types  of  experience,  and  so  forth,  that  transcend  in  their 
esthetic  value,  t.e.,  as  sources  of  gratification  to  the  aesthetic 
feeling,  those  of  cvcrj'day  life.* 

It  imf  no  doubt  be  sftid  that  sll  imaginAtive  activity,  in  <o  Cu  u  U  k  impelled 
by  some  tnotive,  involve  an  clement  or  feeling.  Thus  in  vroiking  out  some  con- 
jectural clue  tlic  mind  of  a  livryci  or  of  a  scientific  mzii  is  stimulated  by  a  feeling 
of  cutioaity.  In  such,  cases,  bowcvcr,  the  feeling  is  picacnt  in  the  highly  intcl- 
leciualiscd  form  of  a  calm  motive  to  aclion.  It  is  only  when  discovery  is  neat  that 
anything  like  an  element  of  emotional  cxcttcmciit  ptcscnts  itself.  In  the  esse  uf 
what  is  here  called  poetic,  that  is  feeling -impel  led,  i  niacin  at  ion,  tlic  aflcclive  Eactot 
is  present  in  a  palpable  dcKTcc  thcouiihout  the  operation.  MoicD<.-er,  the  action  of 
th«  feelinj;  in  furthering  the  imaKi^^'i^c  process  is  larj^ly  diruct,  and  docs  not 
involve  any  cicaily  conscious  proces*  of  volition  [Biming,  voluiitaty  selection). 
This  is  seen  plainly  enough  in  the  cue  of  painful  feelings,  such  as  tciror,  tha 
influence  of  which  in  liccping  ccit^n  images  before  the  mind  is  often  distinctly 
opposed  to  volition.  And  even  in  the  case  of  plcaaurablc  feelings,  such  aa  the 
sense  of  beauty,  the  presence  of  tlic  cxciicmcnt  affects  the  character  of  the  whoJe 
mental  process.  The  end  in  this  case  being  simply  the  fuitheiance  and  deepening 
of  a  feeling  alrcidy  excited  in  a  mcaaure,  the  whole  operation  of  selective  intcgra. 
lion  of  image-clemcntj  appears  to  a  large  extent  to  be  immediately  deicnniited  oc 
controlled  by  the  feeling,  with  only  a  Mnt  accompaniment  novr  and  again  of 
conscious  volition.* 

§  8.  RciatioK  of  Imagination  to  InUHcct.  In  these  processes 
of  feeling-prompted  imagination  the  limits  of  truth  and  proba- 
bility are  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of.  The  impelling  and  sustaining 
feeling  alone  determines  the  direction  of  the  constructive 
activity.  And,  as  has  been  just  shown^  this  tends  to  take  us 
far  from  the  modest  confines  of  fact.  The  vast  domain  of 
golden  and  intoxicating  hope,  of  poetic  romance,  attests  suffi- 
ciently this  tendency  of  imagination  to  transcend  the  region  of 
sober  reality. 

Such  free  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  imagination  has, 

*  Of  course  this  idealisation  (s  not  abcolttte.    It  is  opposed  and  restricted  by 

the  opposite  impulse  of  realism,  oi  the  mmiclic  impulse  in  art.  The  way  in  which 
thc»e  conflicting  tendencies  are  mutually  adjusted,  which  varies  in  diffcieDl  domains 
of  art,  and  at  different  tiages  of  its  dei/c!opmetit,  ia  a  subject  that  we  most  not  enter 
into  here.  On  the  idealising  tendency  of  the  JBSthetic  imagination,  ue  Siebeek, 
Hat  IV/t/n  d*T  asthtliiChtn  Ahickauung,  leap.  7. 

■This  properly  emotive  connol  of  the  imaginative  process  n  well  iltuatntcd 
in  out  dreams.    (See  my  volume,  lUutioni,  ttap.  viL  p.  164,  etc.) 
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U  is  evident,  a  bearing  on  the  question  of  its  intellectual  value. 
We  saw  above  that  the  imaginative  process  when  carried  out 
under  certain  conditions,  viz.,  the  desire  for  knowledge,  and  a 
sense  of  what  is  consistent  and  probable,  is  an  integral  pari  of 
the  operations  of  intellection  itself.  And  we  have  now  seen 
that  when  swayed  by  feeling  and  so  divorced  from,  the  sense  of 
truth  and  probability  it  leads  in  directions  away  from  reality. 
Now,  this  might  not  matter  if  such  indulgence  had  no  relation 
to  belief.  But,  as  we  all  know,  the  formation  of  vivid  ideas 
and  the  dwelling  on  these  involve  the  danger  of  regarding 
them  as  representative  of  reality.  Imagination,  as  we  shall 
see  more  fully  by-and-by,  directly  fosters  belief.  \Vc  all 
tend  to  accept  as  true,  for  the  moment  at  least,  our  visions 
of  the  future,  and  the  delightful  stones  of  romance.  And  thus 
we  find  in  imagination,  as  commonly  understood,  a  force  at 
work  that  is  antagonistic  to  intellect^  and  the  logical  end  of 
truth.* 

It  must  be  confessed  that  writers  on  the  imagination,  here 
following  common  opinion,  have  been  wont  to  dilate  on  the 
intellectual  dangers  of  imagination  rather  than  on  its  uses. 
By  confining  their  attention  to  the  vagaries  of  imagination 
under  the  stimulus  of  strong  feeling  they  have  overlooked  its 
legitimate  function,  when  reduced  to  a  calm  orderly  form,  in 
building  up  the  fabric  of  knowledge.  This  oversight  is  clearly 
illustrated  in  the  old  opposition  of  imagination  and  understand- 
ing. No  doubt  these  two  provinces  arc  broadly  contrasted,  since 
imagination  has  to  do  with  the  concrete  in  its  fulness  of  detail, 
the  understanding,  with  the  general  in  its  bareness  and  sim- 
plicity." Yet  there  is  a  connexion  between  the  two,  which  recent 
psychology  has  come  to  recognise.  When  duly  controlled  im- 
aginative activity  not  only  leads  on  to  the  grasp  of  new  concrete 
fact,  but  even  prepares  the  way  for  the  higher  processes  of 


1  Unbridled  imagination  i»  attended  not  only  by  ihli  in1etl«ctiial  danf^  but 
alio  by  a.  tnoxal  iangfx,  fit.,  of  the  lubttitulivn  of  (he  pleuuies  of  levcfic  (ot  real 
■abifactiora,  with  tbc  eontcqucnt  cnfcebicmcnt,  and  in  exUcme  cuscs,  u  that  of 
Colcfidge,  the  paiatytli  of  will 

*  The  btoad  conuast  between  the  two  has  been  illustrated  !n  a  very  tnteiesting 
wiy  by  Mr.  Gallon.  As  he  Justly  remarlta,  "our  bookish  and  wordy  education 
tend*  to  repicu  thu  valuable  gili  of  natots ".  (Inquiriet  into  Human  Faculty, 
p.  113) 
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thinking.  By  giving  mobility  and  flexibility  to  the  images  of 
memory  it  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  activity  of  thought' 
Thus,  by  breaking  up  or  dissolving  complex  images  and  series  of 
images  into  their  parts  and  allowing  of  the  isolated  picturing  of 
objects  and  events,  it  facilitates  the  processcsof  abstraction,  that 
is  to  say,  the  turning  of  the  mind  from  the  complexities  of  con- 
crete objects.  And  by  rearranging  presentative  material  in  new 
forms  it  paves  the  way  for  the  synthetic  activity  of  thought,  or 
the  bringing  of  the  thought-elements  into  new  combinations.' 

§  g,  Coursg  of  Devcloptmnt  of  Imagitiation.  The  activity  of 
imagination  follows  a  well-marked  course  during  the  life  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  race.  And  it  may  be  worth  while,  as  in 
the  case  of  memory,  to  briefly  indicate  the  stages  of  this  de- 
velopment. 

Production  being  dependent  on  reproduction,  the  imagina- 
tive process  docs  not  begin  to  appear  till  the  reproductive  pro- 
cess attains  a  certain  strength.  It  follows,  moreover,  from  the 
fact  of  the  large  rok  of  language  in  new  ideal  formations,  as  in 
the  reproduction  of  presentations,  that  the  imaginative  process 
only  reaches  a  considerable  development  after  a  certain  com- 
mand of  the  plastic  verbal  matcri.il  has  been  acquired.  The 
child  begins  to  show  readiness  and  boldness  in  the  weaving  of 
new  fanciful  combinations  when  it  becomes  skilful  in  the 
manipulation  of  words,  and,  through  the  medium  of  such  word- 
rcanangement,  is  able  to  effect  a  regrouping  of  its  visual  and 
other  images.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  a  good  observer  in 
tlie  domam  of  infant  psychology  that  a  child  will  not  display  an 
interest  in  stories  until  he  has  had  some  practice  in  following  a 
verbal  narration  of  his  own  past  experiences.*  And  il  is  pre- 
sumable that  the  imaginative  efforts  of  the  race  in  the  lower 
stages  of  culture  grew  in  like  manner  out  of  ideal  rehearsals  of 
past  experience,  and  in  close  connexion  with  the  manipulation 
of  language. 

*  Qoethe  >oniewhe[C  talki  oFthic  imagination  a>  "  die  Vorechulc  des  Dcnlent". 
'  The  function  of  imaginBtian  in  thinking  will  be  touched  on  sgain  in  the 

foUowinj;  chapter.  Its  inipoitance  i-n  Tcbtion  to  intellect  and  tlioiight  hsu  been 
emphaxiMd  bj*  Mr.  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology,  ii.  pt.  viii.  chap.  iil.  H  49I1 
493 ;  by  (leoTge,  Lfhrbuth  <iiT  Piythohgit,  3nd  pt.  v.  p.  3^S,  ccc- ;  and  by  VoUjnana, 
Ltkrhiuh  dfT  PtythohgU,  Seciiun  iv.  D.  g  84,  p.  4C9. 

•  Sec  B.  Fcrci,  Lft  trois  fremiires  anne^t  dt  ftnfamt,  p.  i6j. 
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When  these  conditions  arc  satisfied  we  find  that  imagina- 
tion becomes  rapidly  a  leading  type  of  activity  in  the  case 
both  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race.  The  ignorance  of  the 
real  world  and  its  laws  leaves  the  child  and  the  uncultured  man 
with  a  vast  domain  of  the  unknown  which  Ihcy  arc  free  to  fill 
up  with  the  products  of  their  fancy;  and  a  number  of  impulses, 
including  a  crude  undisciplined  curiosity  itself,  lead  the  unin- 
formed mind  to  people  this  lar^c  ierra  incngnita  with  forms  of 
its  own  invention.  Hence  the  rich  efflorescence  of  fancy  in  the 
child  who,  from  the  age  of  three  or  four  onwards,  is  wont  to 
fashion  an  invisible  world  of  his  own,  into  which  he  retires 
in  dream-like  seclusion  as  the  impulse  takes  him.  Hence 
the  quaint  amusing  fancies  by  the  lielp  of  which  he  ekes 
out  his  sparse  knowledge  of  the  material  world  and  human 
life,  grasping  and  explaining  what  he  sees  or  hears  about 
in  his  inimitable  childish  fashion.  Hence,  too,  the  naive  spon- 
taneity and  vigour  of  the  imagination  of  primitive  peoples, 
as  attested  in  the  systems  of  folk-lore  and  mythology  that 
have  come  down  to  us.  The  child  of  to-day  does  but  follow 
the  race  in  anticipating  the  slow  and  difiicult  progress  of 
scientific  obsen'ation  and  reasoning  by  the  leaps  of  a  wild  and 
uncontrolled  fancy. 

The  prodigalit}*  of  this  early  fancy  is  strikingly  illustrated 
in  the  play  of  young  children.  Play  may  be  considered  from 
more  than  one  psychological  point  of  view.  Thus,  looked  at 
one  way,  it  is  the  region  of  primitive  spontaneous  action,  the 
natural  vent  of  the  child's  active  impulses,  its  inclination  to  do 
things,  and  to  find  out  new  ways  of  doing  them.  Viewed  on 
another  side,  it  illustrates  the  imitative  or  mimetic  impulse 
of  children,  for  play  is  largely  a  mimicry  of  the  actions  of  adults. 
This  mimicry  is,  however,  plainly  a  make-believe.  The  child 
docs  not  seriously  follow  out  the  actions  of  father,  nurse,  and 
so  forth,  when  it  plays  with  its  hobby-horse  or  with  its  doll. 
All  play  is  thus  fanciful.  When  at  play  the  child  realises  by 
an  exercise  of  fancy  the  scenes  and  action  which  he  is 
mimicking.  The  actual  presentations,  the  doll,  the  wooden 
bricks,  and  so  forth,  do,  indeed,  supply  a  certain  basis  of 
sense-reality  ;  and  this  is  of  g^'eat  assistance  to  the  youn^ 
imagination  in  attaining  to  a  half-illusory  realisation  of  its 
images.     At  the  same  time,  the  basis  is  commonly  slender 
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enough.*  It  is  only  when  what  has  been  called  "  the  alchemy 
of  imagination"  begins  its  work  that  the  battered  and  broken 
doll  becomes  in  a  manner  transformed  into  a  living  child,  and 
the  rude  stick  into  a  living,  prancing  horse.  Hence  a  boy  will 
often  derive  as  much  pleasure  from  a  broken  and  shapeless 
hobby-horse  as  from  the  most  ingenious  of  mechanical  toys. 
Flay  thus  illustrates  in  a  striking  manner  the  liveliness  and 
range  of  children's  fancy. 

The  nature  of  chiMrcn't  play,  about  which  much  has  been  wriitcn,  fs  by  no 
meant  fully  understood,  ll  is  haid  to  uccrtain  how  fai  we  ought  to  take  childien 
•diously  in  all  thai  ihey  say  and  do  in  their  play.  No  doubt  a  child  has  a  cm- 
aidcrabic  facoUy  of  illunory  tcir-absorption  in  tlA  fancies  ^hich  the  older  icadcr  of 
novels  may  well  envy.  Imagci  in  his  caa«  tend  lo  p«tiii*t  and  (ill  his  conndoasnes) 
andiuuibed  by  thaw  critical  tendendea  which  in  the  cave  of  the  educated  adult  ate 
always  at  work  inhibitinK  the  full  florid  development  of  imaKtnati<.«  activity.  Yet 
this  childish  illusion  must  not  be  confounded  with  on  illusion  of  the  scntXA.  A 
child  that  will  angiily  ictcnt  yout  Indignities  to  in  doll  would  lidiculc  the  notion 
of  ita  bleeding.  So  far  as  wc  can  rc-conBtruci  the  childish  mind  from  later  rccol- 
tcction  it  eccms  to  be  a  hazy  and  thoroughly  enjoyable  ntatc  of '  make-believe,'  that 
is,  of  partial  abandonment  to  the  leadings  of  fancy  with  intermittent  critical  awakmi- 
Ings  from  the  day-dream.  In  one  of  the  best  adult  recallings  of  childish  play,  that 
of  George  Sand,  we  are  told  that  the  illusory  belief  in  the  doll  aliematea  with 
moments  of  recoil  and  disgust  in  which  the  object,  that  a  moment  beibtc  ha>  been 
perished  aa  something  sacred,  is  angrily  thrown  on  the  ground,  or  otherwise 
dcgradixl  to  (he  rank  of  puppet.  It  is  probable  that  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
savage  towards  his  idol  is  similar,  illustrating  the  tendency  to  a  firtiii. illusory  belief 
in  its  vitality,  which  every  now  and  Again  is  suddenly  arrested  by  a  rudiinentxiy 
process  of  uittcal  rcftcxion.* 

As  we  all  know,  the  progress  of  experience  and  the  growth 
of  knowledge  lead,  in  the  case  of  the  child  and  of  the  race 
alike,  to  a  moderation  of  this  prulilic  primitive  imagination. 
From  the  first  spontaneous  form  in  which  it  is  free  to  follow 
every  capricious  impulse,  it  passes  into  the  more  regulated 
form  in  which  it  is  controlled  by  knowledge,  and  the  sense  of 
probability.    The  development  of  the  higher  forms  of  inteltec- 

'  The  aid  rendered  by  the  presence  of  an  actual  object  lo  the  activity  of  Ima* 
gination  is  illustrated  in  the  fact  quoted  by  Mr.  Gallon,  ihaL  clicu-playera  can 
Ihinlt  out  a  game  better  when  they  ha\-e  the  empty  chc»-boaid  present, 

*  On  George  Sand's  reminiscences  of  her  childish  play-moods,  see  L'Hisloirt 
dt  ma  vif,  vol.  iii.  p,  iSi.  C/.  tblarlanie  Necker,  VEJutalion  Prcsreisitt,  livie  iiL 
chap,  v.;  R.  L.  Stevenson,  VirgimitHs  Pueritqtu,  "Child's  Play".  Some  good 
observations  on  ihc  nature  of  the  play-illusion  and  its  iclatioa  lo  art-illusion  bi« 
to  be  found  in.  Laiirus,  Vthtr  dii  Rtiac  det  Spittts. 
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tion,  thought  carried  out  upon  the  results  of  careful  observation, 
tends  to  check  this  lavish  prufusion  of  infantile  fancy.  The 
child  and  the  race  no  lonf^er  account  for  rain,  snow,  and  wind 
by  help  of  mythical  personages,  personifications  of  nature's 
forces,  but  by  what  we  call  her  laws.  Expectation  learns  to 
move  along  the  lines  of  probability.  And  the  same  progress  of 
knowledge  and  of  the  logical  faculty  influences  the  ideas  on  art. 
The  child's  nursery  stories,  "Jack  the  Giant  Killer"  and  the 
rest,  cease  to  please,  because  they  are  now  seen  in  their 
flagrant  and  absurd  impossibility.  In  this  way  the  domain  of 
matter-of-fact  rapidly  encroaches  on  that  of  childish  myth,  and 
the  actual  prosaic  world  becomes  supreme. 

Nevertheless,  although  the  accumulation  of  experiences  and 
the  development  of  higher  intellectual  powers  thus  tend  to 
restrict  the  wild  play  of  childish  fancy,  tliey  by  no  means 
arrest  or  even  impede  the  movements  of  imagination.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  imagination  no  longer  thrives  when 
these  primitive  activities  become  circumscribed.  What  wc 
dignify  by  the  name  of  the  boldness,  the  energy  of  childish 
imagination,  is  in  truth  merely  the  result  of  the  absence  of 
knowledge,  iforeovcr,  these  combinations  arc  very  ea^ 
ones  from  the  child's  point  of  view,  being  simple  in 
structure  and  modelled  on  the  pattern  of  familiar  ever^'day 
facts.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  child  or  the  savage  who  is 
able  to  weave  some  picturesque  myth  could  not  form  a  clear 
mental  picture  of  an  animal  that  was  described  to  him. 
Imagination  passes  out  of  this  sportive  childisli  form  into  a 
disciplined  methodical  one  in  which  it  becomes  capable  of 
more  and  more  complex  and  difficult  operations.  In  this  way 
it  helps,  on  the  one  hand,  to  extend  the  range  of  our  know- 
ledge, by  assisting  in  the  realisation  and  understanding  of  all 
that  others  tell  us,  that  is  to  say,  of  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
what  the  educated  know;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  widen 
and  var)'  the  region  of  esthetic  enjoyment,  by  enabling  us  to 
transport  ourselves  more  easily  and  therefore  more  cnjoyably 
into  the  wide  and  well-filled  world  of  modem  poetry. 

§  10.  The  Culture  of  tlu  Imasinalion.    The  general  conditions 
of  mental  development  apply  to  the  growth  and  improvement 
of  the  imaginative  process  just  examined,  and  (his  circumstance 
enables  us  to  lay  down  certain  practical  rules  for  its  methodical 
26 
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culture.  The  regrouping  of  representative  materials  with  a 
view  to  the  production  of  new  images  is  an  operation  suffi- 
ciently unhkc  other  mental  operations  to  require  a  special 
mode  of  exercise.  Common  observation  tells  us  that  a  person 
may  be  finely  observant,  and  retentive  of  what  he  observes, 
and  yet  comparatively  inept  in  elaborating  ttie  material  so 
gained  into  new  forms.  The  contrast  frequently  drawn  be- 
tween the  observant  and  the  imaginative  child,  and  the  logical 
and  the  poetic  mind,  sufBcicntly  illustrates  this  truth.  To 
follow  readily  and  with  pleasure  the  descriptive  words  of  a 
writer  is  in  itself  an  art.  There  are  many  boys  and  girls  who 
receive  what  is  called  a  good  education  but  who  never  acquire 
the  art  of  facile  and  refreshing  reading,  just  because  they  have 
not  had  a  suflictentry  wide  and  careful  training  of  the  imagi- 
nation. 

It  follows  from  what  was  said  just  now  that  (he  full 
development  of  the  intellectual  powers  imposes  a  certain 
restraint  on  the  ^-agarics  of  the  primitive  fancy.  Imagination 
has,  as  wc  have  seen,  to  be  brought  under  control  and  subjected 
to  the  government  of  the  logical  faculty.  Yet  (his  inhibition 
of  the  productive  impulse  is  by  no  means  the  only  or  the  main 
thing  to  be  done  even  when  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  culture 
of  the  intellective  imagination.  A  well-informed  mind  is  one 
that  has  stored  up  a  large  mass  of  concrete  knowledge  gained 
by  conversation  and  reading;  and  this  assimilation  of  the 
results  of  others'  observation  and  research  is  essentially  an 
exercise  of  the  imagination.  Hence  the  common  remark  that 
the  man  of  quick  intelligence  and  ample  and  varied  knowledge 
of  men  and  things  is  the  man  of  trained  and  ready  imaginative 
insight. 

It  follows,  further,  from  the  severe  demands  now  made  on 
the  logical  faculty,  or  the  power  of  regarding  things  as  gene- 
ralities and  abstractions,  that  the  imagination  can  only  maintain 
a  vigorous  activity  by  means  of  that  wider  culture  which  em- 
braces poetry  and  art.  It  is,  as  wc  have  seen,  under  the  vivi- 
fj-ing  touch  of  poetic  or  a:sthctic  feeling  that  the  imaginative 
process  attains  its  full  strength.  The  study  of  poetry  and 
imaginative  literature  as  a  whole  is  thus  the  great  instru- 
ment for  developing  the  imagination.  Such  study  helps  us  to 
prea  -rvc  some  of  the  vivacity  of  childish  fancy ;  for  the  domain 
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of  poetry,  in  spite  of  its  modem  realism  and  its  so<a1tcd 
science,  will  always  retain  something  of  its  primitive  super- 
naturalism,  and  so  make  appeal  to  the  child's  love  of  man-el 
that  survives  in  all  of  us.* 


REFERENCES  FOR  READING. 

Tb«  procesi«s  of  pioduclive  imagination  hsiv«  not  been  kdettuatel)'  dealt  with 
by  Eniflish  psycbologiits.  The  accounts  jgiven  by  Dugald  Stcnan  and  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  are  Mli^ht  and  unsaiis&ctoty,  Piof.  Baitt  deals  more  fully  with  tbe 
lubject  in  bis  own  manna  undei  the  bead  of '  Consuuctive  Aaiociaiion '  [Stuifi  an4 
InUlUtt,  "Inldlect,"  cliap.  iv.).  Among  foftign  wiiteri  who  have  ticaicd  the 
subject  may  be  mentioned  George,  Lthrhuck  dtr  Piyehalogxe,  ind  part,  v.  i  Volk- 
mann,  Ltkrbueh  der  Pt\chologit,  Section  4  D,  |  S4  ;  dlidt-Newin,  Vfber  PhantatU- 
VorUelluHgt* ;  and  Rabicr,  L^fciu  J*  PhiiotaphU,  chaps,  xvii.  and  xviit.  The  nature 
of  ih«  imaginative  process  in  ait-construction  has  been  apecially  disciuscd  by 
^cbcck,  Diu  Wts*ti  d^  aithttiuhtn  Auiehauung. 


1  The  cultivation  of  the  tmaeinatlvc  activity  in  each  of  Eu  directions  calls  lot 
Bpecial  excicite.  This  is  obvious  in  the  case  of  what  we  have  called  practical 
construct] \'cne3s.  Aa  wc  &hall  see  latct  on,  the  faculty  of  Eympathciic  im;L(;ination, 
thai  is,  of  entering  into  others'  ideas  and  feelings,  has  its  own  peculiar  conditiotia. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

PROCESSES  OF  THOUGHT:    CONCEPTION. 

{  I.  Central  Nature  of  Thinking.  The  intellectual  operations 
hitherto  considered  have  had  to  do  with  the  concrete,  that  is  to 
say,  the  presentations  of  tlie  senses,  and  the  representations 
furmed  on  the  model  of  these.  To  perceive,  to  remember,  and 
to  imapne  have  reference  to  some  particular  object,  as  the 
river  Thames,  or  a  particular  occurrence,  as  the  coronation  of 
the  German  Emperor  (1871),  in  its  concrete  fulness  as  it  pre- 
sents itself  or  would  present  itself  to  our  senses.  But  wc  may 
reflect  on  some  one  attribute  of  these,  as  the  movement,  or  the 
width  of  the  river,  or  the  splendour  of  this  particular  ceremony ; 
and  we  may  reason  about  rivers  or  ceremonies  in  general. 
When  we  do  thus  separate  out  for  special  consideration 
particular  attributes  or  aspects  of  concrete  things,  and  consider 
things  in  their  relation  to  other  thin;:^,  and  so  deal  with  them 
as  generalities,  we  are  said  to  think}  All  thinking  is  repre- 
sentation tike  imagination,  but  it  is  a  different  sort  of  represent 
tatioa.  It  is  not  a  pictorial  representation  of  an  individual 
thing,  as  John  Smith,  or  this  tree,  but  an  '  abstract '  representa- 
tion of  some  property  or  group  of  properties  common  to  this 
and  other  objects,  as  trees  or  men  generally. 

These  processes  of  thought  constitute  the  highest  stage  of 
intellectual  elaboration  {intellectionj.  By  taking  our  concrete 
percepts  and  resolving  them  into  so  many  abstractions  (qualities 
or  attributes  of  things,  relations  between  things)  we  arc  en- 
abled to  carry  up  the  process  of  cognition  to  the  last  stage  of 
unification.      As  long  as  wc  view  a  particular  object,  or  an 

>  Hcic  ftgiin  we  have  a  ward  laicd  in  [vajvhology  in  a  unM  tomenhat  diffefcM 
from  its  cvcf  yday  one.  \Va  afCen  tay  we  cannot  <  ibLnk '  «f  a  thing  when  we  mean 
we  cannot  iccail  iL 
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event,  alone,  apart  from  other  thin^.  we  merely  apprehend  it. 
But  when  we  bring  it  into  relation  to  kindred  things  we  compre- 
hend it.  Thus  wc  comprehend  ihc  tiger  by  classing  it  with 
other  membcrsof  the  feline  group.  So  we  comprehend  or  under- 
stand the  movement  of  the  steam-engine  by  assimilating  it  to 
the  more  familiar  action  of  the  steam  in  the  kettle  in  forcing 
up  the  lid.  To  think  is  thus  to  understand,  and  the  two  ex- 
pressions Thought  and  Understanding  are  frequently  used  as 
synonymous.* 

Like  imaginative  production,  thinking  is  nothing  but  the  sum 
of  processes  of  scpar?ition  and  combination  carried  out  on  sense- 
material.  But  in  this  case  the  elaborativc  processes  assume  a 
new  and  peculiar  form.  It  is  one  thing  to  build  up  a  pictorial 
image  as  the  poet  docs,  another  thing  to  clabomte  an  abstract 
idea,  such  as  the  scientific  notion  of  force,  fulcrum,  and  so  forth. 
We  must  now  try  to  investigate  more  thoroughly  the  nature  of 
this  thought -elaboration. 

5  2.  Thought  as  Acthttly.  It  is  evident  that  the  processes 
here  roughly  described  arc  active  processes,  that  is  to  say,  that 
they  involve  a  special  exertion  of  the  forces  of  attention.  In 
perception,  reproduction,  and  constructive  imagination  we  have 
already  found  this  active  factor  at  work.  But  it  is  only  in 
thought  proper  that  this  activity  becomes  fully  developed.  To 
analytically  single  out  and  specially  think  about  a  particular 
attribute  in  an  object,  say  the  colour  of  a  rose,  is,  as  we  all 
know,  more  or  less  of  a  conscious  effort  or  strain.  A  child  first 
called  upon  to  think  about  an  abstract  quality,  or  a  relation 
between  different  objects,  finds  the  operation  diflicult  and 
fatiguing.  All  thinking  is,  in  truth,  an  exercise  of  the  higher 
form  of  attention,  viz.,  volitional  concentration  of  consciousness. 
We  only  think  when  we  have  some  purpose,  as  the  discovery  of 
the  likeness  or  difference  among  objects.  And  such  a  purpose 
only  develops  itself  as  the  individual  and  the  race  attain  a  certain 
measure  of  development  or  culture.  The  child  and  the  savage, 
like  the  animal,  get  on  very  well  without  thinking.    And  even  a 


1  As,  tot  example,  by  Loclte  in  hU  celebrated  essay.  But  this  u*age  of  langnogQ 
l»  not  tmivctsal.  Kant,  for  ciompte,  drew  2  &harp  di^lingtion  between  undef- 
itMidlng  3md  ic;uon,  ind  luurowed  the  piQvincfi  of  ihc  fonoer  10  gne  dcpaiunent 
of  tbou^t  only. 
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large  proportion  of  civilised  adults  think  only  in  an  occasional 
and  rucltmentaty  way.  Thought  is  thus  in  all  cases  a  kind  of 
ailittcial  activity  sustained  only  for  short  periods,  and  under 
the  stress  of  impulses  or  motives  which  belong  to  a  high  stage 
of  intellectual  and  moral  development. 

g  3a.  Nftirvl  Bituo/Tkoighl-tutieitji.  It  follows  from  thlx  roegh  dttcripdon  of 
the  sphere  or  thought  that  it  presupposei  the  bighd  sugca  of  cerebrfti  devetopmcnti 
and  more  [Utrticululy  the  ttrcngtlMning  of  those  ccntr&I  UacU  in  the  frontal  re^oa 
of  the  cortex  which  are  suppMcd  to  be  especialLy  engaged  in  all  the  more  difRcuh 
pioccftscB  of  volitional  attention.  According  to  the  view  adopted  above,  we  may 
BMy  thai  the  activity  of  thought  prcsunutbly  involves  a  ^xcial  amoont  of  that 
muMuliu  tension  which  foimi  the  sensuous  hue  of  the  altitude  of  attcntioa. 
To  think  is  to  conccntiate  consctouficicss  by  aid  of  specially  energetic  motor 
■dJsMaienta.  These,  as  already  pointed  oni,  «-i11  include  the  innervation  ofcenain 
muMle»,  more  paiticulaity  those  by  which  movements  of  the  eyes  and  head  arc 
effected.)  Again,  sincx,  as  we  shall  sec  presently,  thoujfht  is  mtied  out  by  help  of 
word-symbuls,  which,  as  aiiiculatory  processes,  have  a  motor  side,  we  may  suppose 
that  a  special  feature  in  the  muscular  concomitant  of  thought  is  the  innervatiaa  of 
the  aiticulatory  apparatus.  To  this  it  may  be  added  thai,  rincc  all  thinking  is 
bringing  together  in  their  relations  a  numbfr  of  Ideational  clemcno,  the  rooBcnln 
procan  in  this  case  will  be  of  a  specially  complex  and  difficult  kind.'  As  nggeated 
tbove,  such  special  muscular  elfons  would  probably  effect  a  cutting  off  of  otho 
elements,  and  so  subserve  that  severe  narrowing  of  consciousness  which  is  u 
marked  a  feature  in  tbottghc* 


§  $.  Directions  of  Thought-Activity .  This  thought-activity  may 
be  viewed  as  having  two  aspects,  or  as  following  two  direc- 
tions, which  it  may  be  well  to  consider  apart,  even  though,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  they  are  inseparable  aspects  of  one  pro- 
cess. Just  as  we  saw  that  all  intellectual  elaboration  is  at  once 
differentiation  or  separation  and  integration  or  combination  oi 
what  is  differentiated,  so  we  shall  hnd  that  thought  itself  is  but 
a  higher  development  of  each  phase. 

(*»)  Atmly\ii:  Abstraction.  First  of  all,  then,  thought  may 
be  viewed  as  a  carrj-ing  further  and  to  higher  forms  the  pro- 
cess of  differentiatioq  or  separation  of  prescntative  elements  by 
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»  Cf.  above,  p.  149  C 

•  Cf.  above,  p.  159  C 

*The  dependence  of  thought  on  the  hiRher  formof  \-olitional  attention  make*  ti 
diflicult  to  deal  with  the  former  until  a  general  survey  of  the  process  of  volilion  has 
been  taken.  Hence  some  psychologists,  as  the  Herfeanians  and  Wajd,  treat  of 
thought,  or,  MB  they  call  it,  '  intellection,'  after  expounding  the  general  naiuie  of 
conation. 
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means  of  isolating  acts  of  attention.  Thus  in  selectively  con- 
sidering the  colour  of  a  rose,  or  the  form  of  a  crystal,  wc  arc,  it 
is  evident,  differentiating  what  is  given  In  perception  as  a  com- ' 
plex  into  a  number  of  parts,  and  rendering  one  of  these  specially 
prominent  and  distinct.  Such  thought-separation  is  commonly 
spoken  of  as  Analysis,  i.e.,  the  taking  apart  of  what  is  con- 
joined in  a  whole,  and  also  as  Abstraction  or  the  withdrawal  of 
attention  from  those  parts  of  the  presented  material  which  arc 
for  the  moment  irrelevant,  and  confining  it  to  one  particular 
point,  feature  or  quality  (Latin,  ab  or  abs  and  traho,  to  draw, 
i.e.,  the  thoughts,  off  or  away). 

This  isolaltng  attention  begins,  as  suggested  above,  in  com- 
paratively early  and  simple  processes.  When,  for  example,  a 
particular  feature  is  specialty  prominent  and  interesting  the 
attention  will  be  drawn  to  it  in  a  reflex  manner.  Thus  the 
child  may  be  said  to  isolate  the  lustre  of  the  sun-lit  water, 
and  all  esthetic  obser\'ation  illustrates  this  selective  function 
of  attention  under  the  Infiuence  of  that  predominant  incentive 
or  spur  which  we  call  special  interest. 

The  analysis  or  abstraction  of  thought  differs  from  this  easy 
operation  in  the  fact  that  volitional  effort  is  required.  Thus 
wc  carry  out  a  process  of  thought-abstraction  when,  by  a 
special  exertion  of  volitional  attention,  we  concentrate  con- 
sciousness on  a  particular  feature  in  a  presentation-complex 
which  does  ftot  at  the  moment  strike  and  arouse  the  attention, 
e^.,  the  precise  tint  of  a  very  faintly  coloured  object,  a  disguised 
flavour  in  a  dish,  and  so  forth.  Here  the  psycho-phj'sical  process 
of  isolating  attention  is  more  involved  and  is  attended  with  a 
special  degree  of  the  consciousness  of  effort  or  strain.  The 
presence  of  other  and  more  striking  features  which  draw  off  the 
attention  necessitates  a  severer  effort  of  resistant  concentration. 
Hence  the  pioccss  is  abstraction  in  the  complete  sense  of  the 
term. 


It  fotlowi  that  the  tcnni  analyiit  and  abslractioo  lire  not  perEectly  aynony. 
mous.  Analyii*  occurs  in  all  cuca  whcifi  a  complex  is  resolved  or  bioken 
up  into  pAcls.  Thus,  as  pointed  out  by  Slumpf,  tbcia  la  analyvi»  wheie  we  only 
just  distinguish  a  plurality  of  constiiucnis  in  a  complex,  lay  tones  In  an  accord, 
without  singling  out  any  one  of  tbcac  Cot  apcciaJ  aiiuiiioa.'    Abouactiuti,  on  the 

1  Stampf'i  deCnitlon  of  analysla  is  ^s-en  in  his  ToifftychvhgU,  i.  p.  g6  ff..  mnd 
ii.  p.  J  ff.    A  bistoi(y  of  the  psycbological  uh  of  ttic  tcim  is  added,  il.  p.  17  0. 
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other  hand,  alwi}^  includes  thiii  sineling  out  of  a  itafticular  conatituent.  Voc  only 
■o,  lu  a  factoi  in  the  though  [process  it  connotes  fuithcr  a  volitional  cfTon,  or  i 
deliberate  selection  of  some  paiticular  feature  for  Bpcual  con  Bidet  at  ion,  not  becaius 
of  its  pceponddant  iiitrini>ic  imptesaivcncBS  at  the  tnomcat,  but  because  w«  ttavi  ■ 
poiticulor  [CM.on  or  motive  for  selecting  iL 

The  turn  abfti;iction  i»  soini:tiniex  used  with  ipecial  reference  to  the  detection 
of  eimilaritics  hidden  away  among  differences.  But  there  is  abstraction  w^ueva 
thexeis  apluiality  of  ttimuli  at  work  and  resistance  offered  in  certain  directions,  i^.i 
inhitution  of  the  adjuttiw  proceits  of  uttenticin.  Al!  dote  conoentiation  oa  a  point 
is  thu«  abstraction,  and  is  popubily  described  as  such.  Such  tcsistaiice,  bowevet, 
shows  itself  in  a  particularly  marltcd  form  in  the  analytical  singling  out  of  a 
particular  feature  or  quality  of  a  piesentative  complex ;  and  it  b  to  such  thought- 
processes  that  the  terms  abstract,  [ibs  traction,  the  abstract,  are  gertcrally  restricted.' 

The  nature  of  this  process  of  analysis  or  abstract  attention 
is  best  seen  In  those  comparatively  simple  operations  in  which 
an  actual  presentation-complex,  as  a  group  of  tones  or  o( 
colours,  is  being  analysed. 

The  carr>'ing  out  of  such  a  process  of  analysis  is  aided  by 
certain  conditions,  objective  or  external,  and  subjective  or 
internal.  Thus  it  is  found  that  the  closer  the  degree  of  the 
complication  the  more  difficult  the  isolating  fixation.  Thus, 
while  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  attend  to  one  detail  of  colour 
in  an  object  locally  stiparatcd  from  other  coloured et ails,  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  attend  to  the  brightness  or  the  degree 
of  saturation  of  a  colour  apart  from  the  quality  of  the  hue  itself. 
In  the  case  of  tone-masses,  again,  it  is  found  that  certain  com- 
binations, more  especially  that  of  the  octave,  are  ditlicult  to 
analyse  because  of  the  tendency  in  this  case  to  fusion.' 

Coming  now  to  subjective  conditions  we  find  that  the 
detection  of  an  clement  in  a  complex  is  aidt;d  by  familiarity 


'  On  the  meaning  of  abitraciion,  see  Hamilton,  Ltitufts  oh  Mttaphysie,  xxxiv. 

'Thl*  obsiructive  effect  probably  depends  in  jiaxt  on  a  special  difficulty  in 
cartyinf;  out  the  muscular  adjustments  involved  in  the  isolating  acts  of  oltcntion. 
Thus  we  may  readily  understand  thai  aspects  of  an  object,  as  the  brightness  and  the 
aaiurationof  acfllour.ha^'ingacommon  locality,  render  analytic  attention  peculiarly 
difficult.  (Sec  above,  p,  159.}  On  the  other  hand,  certain  juxtapo&itions,  as  the  tones 
of  an  octa»^e,  may,  owinE  to  their  patiial  qualitative  aimilaiity,  or  to  their  ptonous 
habbtuol  co-prcscntaiioii,  have  a  special  tendency  to  fuic.  and  so  to  resist  analytic 
separation.  Thai  loxt  in  the  view  adopted  by  Stumpf  with  respect  to  tone*analysi(. 
(Sec  his  account  of  the  different  degrees  of  fusion,  Tonptyrhologie,  ii.  pp.  65  and 
117  if.)  It  is  possible,  however,  that  in  ihi*  case,  too,  the  diRicalty  is  partially 
explicable  by  a  reference  to  thi  muscular  concomitant  of  tbt  process  of  attention. 
(See  abore,  p.  159  L) 
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with  the  same  apart  from  its  present  concomitants.     Such 

previous  knowledge  gives  rise  to  an  I'rf^a  of  the  constituent 
which  materially  aids  the  process  of  analysis.  Thus  the 
singling  out  of  the  partial  tones  of  a  clang  is  greatly  furthered 
hy  the  circumstance  that  these  occur  and  are  known  apart 
from  the  ground-tone  and  so  arc  more  readily  picked  out  and 
recognised.  This  previous  experience  of  the  constituent  apart 
or  in  other  combinations  may  be  supposed  to  aid  that  idea- 
tional process  which  we  have  Keen  to  be  so  potent  a  factor  in 
alt  the  higher  forms  of  attention.* 

Again,  the  separate  detection  of  a  particular  presentative 
element  is  favoured  by  special  interest  in  ihe  same.  A  fine 
ear  for  clang-effect  or  timbre  can  more  readily  fix  its  attention 
on  this.  Such  special  interest  works  mainly  through  what  is 
known  as  practice.  What  we  are  accustomed  to  note,  and 
exercised  in  picking  out  from  its  surroundings,  we  are  able  to 
detect  readily.  The  effect  of  practice  in  facilitating  analysis  or 
abstract  attention  to  this  and  that  constituent  of  a  presentation- 
complex  is  abundantly  shown  throughout  the  whole  domain  of 
recent  experimental  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  relations  of 
sensation.  Such  experiments  commonly  require  a  new  and 
highly  artificial  adjustment  of  attention,  as  in  specially  noting 
the  degree  of  saturation  of  a  colour,  the  constituent  elements 
of  a  clang,  the  effects  of  colour-contrast,  and  so  forth.  It  is 
found  that  practice  here  produces  a  striking  effect ;  and  this 
not  only  because  like  all  mental  or  psycho-physical  operations 
observation  grows  less  difficult  with  repeated  exercise,  but 
because  a  previous  separate  consideration  of  an  obscure  pre- 
sentative element  leaves  us  disposed  to  discern  this  element 
again. 

Of  couTte  atl  tuch  analytical  ttparaiion  of  pnsentatlve  constitacnts  is  Umiwd 
by  certain  conditions  on  oui  Mintiibllity.  Thus  ihc  limits  of  local  discrtin  I  nation 
obviouly  conGnc  tbe  range  of  isolating  attention  to  local  detail  in  out  tactual  and 


b 


1  Cf.  above,  p.  151 ;  also  see  what  was  tald  atiove.  p.  184  t.,  on  the  relation  of 

aMiinutniion  to  difTcrentiation.  According  to  Helmholti  this  pfcvioua  familiarity 
with  tli«  detnrnts  nf  a  composite  whole,  when  it  gives  rise  to  a  vivid  vxpcciaiion, 
may  produce  an  illusory  analj-sis.  aa  when  certain  opticians  affirmed  that  ihey  could 
detect  the  eupiioscdconsiiiticnit  of  green,  d'a,,  blue  and  yellow,  )n  thai  colour.  See 
Phyiio!.  OpUk,  p.  a7J.  Cf.  JamcB.  op.  tit.,  I  p,  440  ff.  The  exact  aOKNint  of  thia 
influence  ia  carefully  investigated  by  Stump^  vf.  tit,,  ii.  p.  7S  B. 
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viiual  ^mentation*.  Since,  toe.  such  UoUlion  ts  difTctenlialion,  t^.,  the  lingllng 
out  of  aDitie  Cr^tit  or  feature  dtScient  in  quality  or  itvtenMty  from  Bunoundiiij 
features,  it  frillaws  that  oui  alMtractian  i*  in  all  caoc*  limilcd  by  our  dixctiminatioa. 
We  cannot  scparaiely  fixate  a  local  detail  of  colour  if  thi*  is  not  qualitatively  dii- 
linguishableriom  itssuttoiindings,  nor  a  local  dctMlorrorm  if  ihts  iinotdistinj;u{ill- 
rWc  in  intensity,  i.e.,  light-and-shadv  diffrfvnce,  Grom  h>  tnt<mragt,  Similuty 
with  icspect  10  the  difficult  snaly^la  of  tbe  complexes  of  tone-pteitentations  or 
clangs,  and  of  tlioae  of  la^tcpiedcatauon*,  u  tJie  mixed  flavours  of  a  diab. 

(6)  Synthesis:  Conscious  Relating.  In  tbe  second  place,  all 
thought  is  integrating  or  combining  ;  or,  as  it  is  commonly  ex- 
pressed,  it  is  a  process  of  Synthesis.  In  thinking  we  ne\'er 
merely  isolate  or  abstract.  Wc  analytically  resolve  the  presen- 
tation-complexes of  our  concrete  experience  only  in  order  to 
establish  certain  relations  among  them.  The  most  appropriate 
term  for  all  such  conscious  *  relating '  or  discernment  of  rela- 
tion is  comparison. 


k 


The  termt  analyiii*  and  syntheNtv,  though  used' with  apccial  reference  to  thought* 
Opetation*,  appear  in  a  gctminai  form  in  the  lower  »iage«  of  intellective  clabcKa* 
tion.  Thut,  as  we  saw  in  the  process  of  sense-pcrceplion,  we  single  out  some 
object  (OT  pail  of  an  object)  for  special  notice,  disregarding  its  sunoundings.  And 
this  setcclivc  process  of  the  attention  is  a  kind  of  analysis.  Again,  since  a  percept 
it  A  complex  psychical  product  formed  by  a  coalescence  of  senee-elcmcnls.  wc  may 
say  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  kind  of  *  unconscious  synibeUs*.  Once  more,  in  tlM 
pTDce«!)es  of  reproduction  we  found  both  a  scpaiatln);  of  images  lioni  their  surround- 
ingx,  as  well  as  a  combining  of  ihcm  by  an  act  of  conjoint  attention.  Tbe  germ  of 
the  operations  of  analysis  and  synthesis  is  still  moie  clearly  illustiaied  in  th« 
process  of  consimciive  iniauinatlon,  where  eleincnta  ate  loosened  fiura  their 
Bxpciiential  EUTioundings  and  brought  into  new  combinations. 

As  "was  seen  above,  all  presentative  material  is  given  in 
certain  relations  or  connexions,  including  that  of  co-existence 
or  co-inherence  tn  a  substance  between  the  several  qualities  of 
a  thing.  Thus  the  different  parts  of  an  extended  body  stand  in 
certain  spatial  relations  one  to  another,  one  part  being  situated 
to  the  right  of  the  other,  and  so  forth ;  and,  further,  the  object 
as  a  whole  holds  like  relations  to  other  adjacent  objects.  To 
these  space- relations  must  be  added  the  time-relations  of  all 
events,  such  as  the  movements  of  objects,  their  changes  of  form, 
and  so  forth.  Lastly,  with  these  '  exiemal '  relations  are  given 
the  so-called  '  internal '  relations  of  difference  and  likeness. 

As  long  as  we  perceive  or  imagine  the  concrete  object  as 
such  we  have  only  a  vague  '  implicit'  knowledge  of  these  rela- 
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tions.  Thus  a  child  in  looking  at  a  bouse  sees  implicitly  the 
chimney  in  a  definite  spatial  relation  to  the  mass  of  the  build- 
ing, but  the  clear  explicit  grasp  of  this  relation  is  a  subsequent 
process  going  beyond  perception,  and  involving  a  rudiment  of 
what  we  mark  off  rs  thought.  In  like  manner,  when  in  recol- 
lection we  recall  a  sequence  of  experiences,  we  may  implicitly 
recognise  one  as  following  another ;  yet  it  is  only  by  a  process 
of  thought  that  we  explicitly  single  out  this  relation  for  special 
consideration. 

The  same  holds  good  with  respect  to  the  all -comprehensive 
relations  of  dissimilarity  and  similarity.  As  we  saw,  a  child  in 
perceiving  a  particular  object,  say  a  tree,  differentiates  tt  from 
surrounding  objects,  other  trees,  the  background  of  the  sky,  and 
the  like.  And  in  recognising  a  familiar  object,  as  his  toy,  or  an 
orange,  he  assimilates  it  to  previous  like  presentations.  But  in 
these  cases  the  consciousness  of  di^erence  and  likeness  is  im- 
plicit only.  It  is  some  way  from  this  implicit  or  unconscious  dis- 
crimination and  assimilation  to  comparison  proper,  issuing  in  a 
clear  or  explicit  consciousness  of  a  relation  of  likeness  or  of 
unlikeness^ 

All  such  explicit  grasp  of  relation  involves  a  new  direction 
of  adjustive  effort,  or  of  (volitional)  attention.  Just  as  the 
analytic  resolution  of  a  complex  demands  a  special  effort  in  the 
way  of  limited  concentration  and  resistance  to  irrelevant  con- 
comitants, so  the  comparison  of  two  presentations  in  order  to  dis- 
cern their  relation,  imposes  a  further  special  task  in  the  shape  of 
a  comprehensive  grasp.  The  special  difficulties  of  the  process 
have  already  been  touched  on. .  Comparative  attention  to  two 
presentations,  say  two  colours  in  local,  or  two  tones  in  temporal 
juxtaposition,  is  not  merely  the  carrj'ing  out  of  a  simple  adjus- 
tive process  in  one  direction  only,  but  the  carrj'ing  out  of  a 
double  and  yet  co-ordinated  adjustive  process.  Such  an  opera- 
tion is,  as  we  all  know,  a  difficult  one,  which  has  to  be  leamt 


1  It  folI«wB  from  this  that  thought  giwn  by  minute  gra^aiion*  out  of  the  lower 
fnt«IIective  operations.  The  perception  of  objecut  in  space,  and  KCill  more  the  recol- 
lection oS  events  in  time,  is  itself  an  incipient  sutv-conscious  lUge  of  the  thought- 
ptocesa.  i^.,  B^aftp  of  relattoni.  Hence  our  demarcalion  of  ihe  sphttes  of  sense 
and  IbMighi,  of  concrete  or  pictorial  and  abstract  icprcsentation,  though  real  aiid 
important,  are  not  to  be  taken  abaoluiely.  C/.  above,  chap.  vii. ;  also  Lotic,  ificro' 
RUMta  (Eng.  tniut),  i.  p.  653 ;  Ward,  inc.  «(.,  p.  75. 
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by  prolonged  trial.  It  is  pre-eminently  an  artificial  activity, 
hardly  more  developed  among  uncivilised  mankind  than  among 
the  lower  animals. 

The  nature  of  such  combiRing  or  co-ordinating  attention,  md  the  quetlioa  hotr 
{u  tl  it  itiicily  s  simultaneous  process  or  a  scries  of  rapid  altcmttivc  movements 
from  one  cliMnent  to  another,  ha^-c  been  touched  on  above  under  the  bead  of  " ArcA 
of  Attention".'  The  fact  ih  at  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  Bunple  mode)  of  ad- 
Juitmcnt  subserving  a  comparatively  airoplc  slf  uclure  or  pattern  of  consciousnesSt 
and  the  fact  lliat  complex  simultaneous  adjualmcnta,  as  in  the  case  of  doing 
different  things  at  the  same  lime,  and  in  that  of  the  synthetic  proceaa  of  tbought, 
are  rare  and  acquired  with  difliculty,  suggest  tliat  a  special  nenroua  jiioeess  u  in- 
volved, conusting  of  a  double  and  divergent  utrcam  of  innervation,  each  branch  of 
which  has  Co  be  Iccpt  going  in  ccit^iii  relations  of  time,  aa  alto  of  propoctionate 
strength,  with  the  otha  branch.  >. 

The  process  of  synthetic  or  relating  activity  just  described 
may  take  the  direction  of  consciously  grasping  the  relations 
immediately  given  along  with  presentations,  more  particularly 
the  co-existence  of  attributes  in  the  same  object,  and  the  space 
and  time-relations  of  presentations.  To  note  the  juxtaposition 
of  yellow  and  white  in  a  daisy,  the  co-e.\istence  of  its  form  and 
colour,  or  the  spatial  inclusion  of  its  yellow  centre  in  an  ex- 
tended whole,  is  evidently  to  discern  relations  and  so  to  carry 
out  a  process  of  conscious  sj-nthesis. 

It  is,  however,  in  discerning  the  most  comprehensive  rela- 
tions of  likeness  and  unlikeness  that  thought  shows  itself  most 
clearly  to  be  a  sjmthctic  process.  Thinking  has,  in  a  special 
manner,  to  do  with  the  detection  of  similarity  and  dissimilarity 
or  difference.  Such  relating  by  way  of  difference  or  agreement 
is  what  we  ordinarily  understand  by  comparison.  And  it  is 
this  process  that  we  shall  now  examine  with  some  care  as  the 
second  fundamental  or  constituent  process  in  thought. 


Thi  relations  of  similarity  and  dissimilarity  as  cotnpreheniiive  relations  con- 
necting presentations,  tecnoic  as  well  as  proximate  in  time,  are  spoken  of  as  internal, 
and  thus  marked  off  Irom  the  external  relations  of  time  and  place.  It  is  true,  as 
mt  have  jusi  seen,  that  they  are  invoU-ed  along  with  the  latter.  Thus,  in  di&cera- 
ing  the  relations  of  the  parts  of  an  object  wc  must  difletentistc,  that  is,  sub- 
consciously at  least,  diiicnminatc  Ihem.  Vet  the  two  modes  of  relating  arc  distinct. 
1  discriminate  two  cnlourt  in  lineal  juxtaposition  not  fud  juxtaposed,  but  (wl 
diifcrcot  in  their  qualil/.    The  juxtapgsition  may  greatly  assUt  the  discrimJisatsw 


'  See  [).  160  L 
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pracew.  but  this  circumstance  does  not  malte  the  jtnctxponitiort  and  tht  qnalilalive 
diSctKttcv  one  whit  lest  diulnct  u  relacio^n*. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  greater  coniprehensi*enc«  of  the  RO-coIlcd  internal 
relation*  is  teen  in  the  citcuinstguicc  that  the  ccUtians  of  time  and  pbcc,  just  like 
the  leparate  qualities  ot  aiuibules  of  objects,  arc  themselves  mode*  of  »imi1atity 
MJiA  dUtimilaiiiy.  Thus  the  relation  of  local  contisvlty  between  tu-o  etemcnis  i« 
someihing  common  to  these  and  other  conili^uous  paits.  Moreover,  it  is  e%-ident 
that  in  stich  a  case  each  dement  is  reco^niKcd  as  ha^iriK  a  difTeient  portion  bom 
the  other.     Similoity  with  the  temporal  rel&tions  of  events. 


I 
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COMPARISON. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  more  fully  into  the  operations  here 
brotight  under  the  head  of  comparison,  Wr.,  the  calling  of 
different  presentativc  or  representative  materials  before  the 
mind  simultaneously  and  keeping  them  in  consciousness  in 
order  to  note  their  relations  of  similarity  or  dissimilarity. 
Here,  as  in  the  case  of  analysis  or  abstraction,  we  shall  illus- 
trate the  process  by  selecting  relatively  simple  modes  of  the 
operation  carried  out  on  immediately  presented  sense-material. 

§  4.  Dhccrnmeni  of  Likeness  ami  0/  Difference.  It  has  already 
been  putntcd  out  that  likeness  and  unlikencss  are  two  perfectly 
distinct  relations.'  To  apprehend  a  similarity  between  two 
sensations,  say  tones,  is  an  intellectual  process  which  we  all 
recognise  as  radically  unlike  that  of  apprehending  a  difTcrence. 

Yet  while  the  consciousness  of  likeness  and  that  of  differ- 
ence are  thus  radically  distinct  as  psychical  processes,  it  is 
evident  that  the  relations  of  likeness  and  difference  are  pre- 
sented together  in  close  connexion.  As  we  all  know,  similarity 
discloses  itself  in  the  midst  of  difference.  This  is  obvious  in 
the  case  of  all  complex  presentations,  as  when  we  assimilate 
two  objects  on  the  ground  of  a  colour-resemblance.  Since,  too, 
as  we  s^iw  above,  even  in  the  case  of  sensation -el  ementSf 
likeness  is  a  thing  of  degree,  shading  off  from  perfect  likeness 
or  indistinguishablencss  to  just  recognisable  afhniiy,  it  follows 
that  here,  also,  likeness  and  difference  are  given  together  in 
mutual  implication. 


The  only  apparent  exception  to  this  co> presentation  or  similarity  and  distiinl. 
brily  is  to  be  met  uilh  in  two  ejdteme  catcs.  On  the  one  h»id,  all  diiTcrencc  may 
disappcai  in  perfect  similarity,  u  in  comparing  tw-o  cotoora  which  ate  to  us 


*  Cf.  above,  p.  lyg  C 
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inditiinsu!sbah1eA  nven  here,  however,  there  mu*t  be  cither  local  or  (nnponl 
(liiTereacG  in  older  that  there  any  be  tn'o  piCKrutioni,  and  so  on  ut  of  compuiaon, 
at  alL  And  it  tnxy  be  mainuincd  that  this  &cpwMton  of  two  impresuofu  u  locftDy 
or  temporarily  distinct  ii  the  pidiminary  tta^  in  <U  componsoR.  On  the  othet 
hand,  all  iUicncu  may  bccoiiM  evanescent,  and  the  two  presenutiona  stand  over 
agaiaai  one  Another  aa  absolutely  disparate  and  incapable  of  being  aaainulated. 
Tliia  can  is  reatiaed  in  the  attempt  to  assimilate  Imo  pcifccily  hetcfogcncous  sen- 
satioRS,  say,  a  taste  and  a  colour,  under  a  quali'aiive  resemblance.  But  hcic.  it  ts 
to  be  noticed,  comparison,  aa  ordinarily  understood,  tails  altogether.  DifTaencc  is 
sot  OTvly  preponderant  and  ttiiimphant,  hut  jis  triumph  is  fatal  to  the  rdatioaal  act 
itaelfl  It  is  only  when  the  two  muttially  repugnant  elcmenu  arc  seen  to  proent 
•Offlc  common  feature  or  aspect  ('■;.,  intensity  or  C'/uAlsloti)  that  yrc  arc,  atrktljr 
speaking,  xhlc  to  compare  ihcm,  that  is,  view  them  as  terms  of  a  relation. 

Since  resemblance  and  difference  arc  thus  uniformly  pre- 
sented together,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  comparison  vAW  com- 
monly include  the  two  processes  assimilation  and  discrimination. 
We  see  likeness  amid  differences,  e.g.,  a  common  trait  in  two 
faces  along  with  striking  dissimilarities.  On  the  other  hand, 
wc  contrast  two  objects  in  respect  of  some  common  quality,  u 
colour,  form,  beauty,  and  so  forth,  which  common  elemeot 
constitutes  the  ground  ox  ftmdavtcniwn  of  the  comparison.* 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  one  process  usually, 
if  not  in  all  cases,  preponderates  over  the  other.  We  are  now 
specially  interested  in  the  likeness  of  two  objects,  say  two 
faces,  or  two  literary  styles,  the  moment  after  perhaps  in  their 
difference.  Accordingly  we  may  say  that  comparison  is  the 
noting  of  likeness  against  a  dimly  apprehended  background  of 
dt£ference,  or  of  difference  against  a  dimly  apprehended  back- 
ground of  similarity. 

It  may  pcihap*  be  said  that  the  normal  course  of  the  whole  operation  of  cont- 
pail&on  falls  into  ihe  fbltowinj;  stage*.  Tlie  starting' paint  is  a  subconscious 
discrimination  or  differentiation  of  two  picsentalive  conienu,  at  least  as  tocally  or 
temporally  distinct.  Then  comes  a  faint  consciousness  of  a  similarity  in  the  abap« 
of  »ome  common  feature  {or  features),  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  act  of  cofT>- 
patison  proper.  This  aderwards  develops  into  a  more  definite  conscJoamMi  cf  a 
particular  Ukenete  or  diflerence.> 

'  On  the  ijucslion,  emphasised  by  Siumpf,  whether,  considered  objectively,  tbcre 
miiRt  always  be  somedirTeccnce,  tboufih  this  may  fall  short  of  our  power  ofdisotmi- 
nation,  see  above,  p.  179. 

»C/.  abova^p.  185. 

I  The  term  comparison,  probably  derived  froni  the  Latin  riM  and  far  equal 
{c/.  German  vcr-gleichcn),  suggests  that  the  operation  has  specially  to  do  with  llkv- 
iicas.    As  W6  ba^X  seen,  this  b  true  so  fat  as  lliat  all  comparison  is  based  oa  a  mora 
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S  5.  Central  Conditious  of  Companion,  Comparison,  whether 
specially  directed  to  likeness  or  to  untikcncss,  has  certain  com- 
mon conditions.  These  may  be  divided  into  objective,  or  those 
involved  in  the  nature  or  concomitants  of  the  presentations 
considered  as  objects  of  common  perception^  and  subjective,  or 
those  connected  with  the  nature  of  the  individual  mind. 

(i)  Objective  Cottditions  of  Comparison.  The  most  important 
of  these  are  reducible  to  three  heads,  (a)  Strength  or  intensity 
of  the  presentations  compared;  (6)  Distinctness  of  the  ground 
of  comparison  or  common  factor;  and  (c)  Juxtaposition  in 
time  and  space.    A  word  or  two  on  each  of  these  may  suffice. 

(a)  It  is  obvious  that  if  we  are  to  compare  two  contents, 
these  must  present  themselves  with  a  measure  of  force  and 
persistence.  We  cannot  compare  the  pitch  of  two  tones  if 
they  fall  below  a  certain  degree  of  intensity,  or  arc  not  suffici- 
ently prolonged.  There  is  a  certain  moderate  intensity  of  im- 
pression which  is  most  favourable  to  comparison.  Wc  detect 
the  finest  difference  of  brightness  in  the  median  region  of  the 
scale  of  luminosity.  The  difficulty  of  comparing  representations 
as  contrasted  with  presentations  illustrates  the  same  truth,  for 
our  images  are  as  a  rule  too  faint  and  too  shifting  for  clear, 
steady  comparison.* 

(6)  As  remarked  above,  all  comparison  presupposes  zfunda- 
mentum,  or  common  aspect,  in  the  things  to  be  compared.  And 
the  difficulty  of  comparison  varies  inversely  with  the  distinct- 
ness and  prominence  of  this  element.  Thus,  to  take  an  obvious 
instance,  we  cannot  compare  two  tones  in  respect  of  pitch  if 
this  is  unsteady  and  variable  from  moment  to  moment,  or  two 
colours  if  they  are  not  pure.  Again,  speaking  generally,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  compare  two  colours  with  reference  to  degree 
of  saturation  than  with  reference  to  their  hue :  the  element  of 
saturation  being  less  obvious,  to  the  untrained  eye  at  least,  than 
that  of  hue.* 


or  leM  diMinci  sippfchcnsion  of  •  common  feature.  But  the  tia)^«  of  Kpecch  have 
long  since  emended  the  meaning  of  the  woid  m  aa  to  inciude  «peci&l  dinccmincnt 
of  dUference  as  well. 

*  A  certain  extenuiy  k  alio  ncceataiy  to  objective  impreuivcncis.  {C/  above, 
P- 153) 

'  Ths  difBculty  t%  inacatcd  when  the  point  of  compii i«on  Is  not  lensDOui  but 
relational,  as  in  (h«  cue  of  proportioni  of  toim  i  or  partly  ideal  partly  cnotioiul. 
u  in  the  case  of  ait-dTecu,  stytc,  and  to  tonh. 
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In  comparing  any  two  complex  contents  there  is  a  further 
difficulty  due  to  the  need  of  a  preliminary  analysis,  the  dis* 
crinriination  and  selection  cf  the  ground  of  comparison.*  It  is 
found  that  the  difficulty  in  this  case  varies  inversely  with  the 
prominence  of  the  element.  By  prominence  is  here  meant  its 
impress! vencss  relatively  to  that  of  the  other  elements.  Thus 
it  is  difficult  to  compare  two  handwritings,  two  musical  styles, 
and  so  on,  in  respect  of  some  subtle  feature  that  ts  apt  to  be 
overpowered  by  mere  palpable  traits.  Hence  the  fact  empha- 
sised by  Stumpf  that  sensations  are  much  more  easily  compared 
in  one  particular  respect,  as  tones  in  respect  of  pitch,  when 
there  are  no  other  differences,  e.g.,  of  loudness,  to  divert  the 
attention.' 

(c)  The  presentations  must  be  capable  of  being  brought  be- 
fore the  mind  in  the  way  most  favourable  to  comparison.  With 
respect  to  temporal  conditions,  it  might  at  first  be  supposed 
that  the  simultaneous  presentation  of  two  impressions  is  pre* 
ferable  to  the  successive  presentation.  But  though  the  simul- 
taneous occurrence  of  two  sensations  furnishes  one  condition 
of  comFterison,  vis.,  proximity,  it  has,  in  many  cases,  counter- 
vailing disadvantages.  This  applies  to  all  casesof  very  like  sen* 
sations,  ^vUere  there  is  consequently  a  tendency  to  a  partial 
fusion,  as  in  the  case  of  simultaneous  tastes,  musculo-tactual 
sensations  of  weight,  tone,  and  so  forth.  Thus  Weber  found 
that  two  weights  are  much  less  exactly  compared  when  lifted 
simultaneously  by  the  two  hands  than  when  tested  successively 
by  the  same  hand.'  A  further  reason  for  the  inferiority  of 
simultaneous  comparison  in  this  case  is  that  suggested  by 
Stumpf,  viz.t  the  addition  of  new  factors  of  dissimilarity  in  the 
local  characters  of  the  experience.  Lastly,  it  may  be  observed 
that  simultaneity  often  introduces  a  new  and  disturbing  element 

'  Strictly  spEaking.  aa  wc  have  wen,  llie  so-called  simple  aensationa]  content! 
offer  a  cctuJn  choice  of  rcbliwnal  aspect.  Thus  iwo  loncs  may  be  compaied  in 
rcupecE  cither  of  pitch,  of  loudnesi,  or  of  titnbie. 

'  Sec  htB  TonPiytfiotogU,  ].  p.  3^8.  Cf.  the  effect  of  unlike  intensity  on  Ihe 
eompaiison  of  tone-qua! ilicB.  [HtUt.  p.  336.)  A  common  illttxtiation  of  this 
maAkinf  effect  of  concomitant  differences  Is  the  dldicuhy  of  comparing  two  flavoun 
when  complicated  by  a  marlicd  diffeience  of  tcmpeiatitie. 

'  The  same  applies  to  tlie  disciimination  of  points  by  the  skin.  If  ihe  cotnpasfc 
points  ue  very  close  ehsy  may  be  distinguished  an  two  if  made  to  touch  the  tkin 
Bucces&ivcly,  though  they  fail  to  do  so  if  BimultaneoiiEly  applied. 
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This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  difficulty  which  the  unprac- 
tised ear  finds  in  saying  whether  a  violin  note  which  makes  a 
dissonance  with  a  simultaneous  piano  note  is  above  or  below 
this,  >.«.,  sharp  or  flat' 

With  respect  to  impressions  presented  in  space,  a  certain 
local  proximity  is  necessarj-  for  the  finest  comparison.  Thus  the 
most  delicate  discrimination  of  tint  shows  itself  with  respect 
to  colours  laid  side  by  side,  and  at  their  common  boundarj*;  and 
the  same  holds  good  o£  form- elements,  as  in  comparing  the  direc- 
tion or  the  length  of  two  lines.' 

(2)  Subjective  Condilions  of  Comparison,  (a)  Since  com- 
parison is  a  mode  of  intellectual  activity  involving  voluntary 
attention  and  concentration  of  mind,  it  obviously  presupposes 
all  the  psycho- physical  conditions  necessary  to  such  concentra- 
tion. Thus  it  implies  a  favourable  condition  of  the  brain  at  the 
time,  and  also  a  well -practised  faculty  of  menial  concentration. 
Since,  moreover,  comparison  is  a  special  mode  of  concentration, 
vu.j  a  viewing  of  two  things  under  some  relation,  it  depends  on 
previous  practice  in  this  particular  line  of  activity, 

(b)  In  the  second  place,  the  act  of  comparison  varies  with 
the  pre-existing  altitude  of  mind  with  respect  to  the  contents 
selected  and  the  ground  of  comparison.  In  the  case  of  simple 
sensuous  contents,  that  is  to  say,  sensations,  much  will  obvi- 
ously depend  en  the  individual's  special  degree  of  sensibility  in 
relation  to  the  particular  class  selected.  A  good  discrimina- 
tive eye  for,  and  a  vivid  interest  in,  colours  (which  may  be 
supposed  in  general  to  accompany  the  former)  are  clearly  a 
condition  of  a  nice  comparison  of  the  same.  In  the  caM  of  com- 
plex presentations  our  facility  in  comparing  will  vary  directly 
with  our  special  familiarity  with  and  interest  in  the  ground  of 
comparison,  and  inversely  as  the  attractive  force  of  the  other 
elements.  This  is  seen  in  the  case  of  contents  so  simple  as 
tones.  Stumpf  has  found  that  the  readiness  of  musicians  in 
comparing  tones  in  respect  of  pitch  was  seriously  interfered  with 
by  the  tendency  to  attend  to  their  melodic  relation.     Another 


1  On  the  eondUlons  of  cornpuriton,  sm  Stumpf,  op.  til.,  il.  p.  £o  fL     C/, 
James,  op.  at.,  I.  p.  49J. 

*  ThcK  conditlonx  of  just  *ni  accutate  compvison  are  fulljr  recogniKd  in  th«t 
ciTcfal,  methodical  expei  imcmation  by  which  the  limita  of  diiciimiaiUioa  in  Ibc 

:  of  the  varioua  scnuuont  have  recently  t>ccn  tns-cstijatcd. 
S7 
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detail  in  the 


illustration  is  the  difficulty  of  comparing  some  detail  m 
faces  of  two  intimate  fnends.     Here  the  mass  of  Individualising 
isolating  suggestions  is  often  too  interesting  to  allow  of  an  euj 
abstract  attention  to  the  common  feature. 

(c)  A  word  must  be  added  on  the  effect  of  mental  prepare^ 
tion  or  preadjustment  of  mental  vision.  It  is  evident  that  when 
we  are  definitely  on  the  look-out  for  a  similarity  or  difference 
in  some  known  particular  the  act  of  comparison  will  be  facilitated. 
In  this  case  we  are  saved  the  labour  of  analysis  and  of  selecting 
the  ground  of  comparison.  Thus  if  I  am  asked  to  compare  two 
flowers  with  respect  to  depth  of  colour  or  delicacy  of  texture, 
the  whole  process  is  shortened  by  the  preliminaiy  act  of  ad- 
justment. 

It  docs  not  follow  from  this  that  a  dictinct  anticiiMtion  of  diflfeience  rathcf 
ihan  of  similarity  uniformly  favouiB  tba  deiection  of  the  former.  To  give  ui 
itmance.  I  tccenily  talked  with  two  pctGons  who  had  vUitcd  the  United  Stauc,  the 
one  expecting  to  see  the  people  very  like  the  EngUih  in  ideas,  tentimcnti,  manncn. 
etc^  the  oihet  expecting  to  find  them  unlike.  The  first  told  me  that  be  had  been 
Ktnick  by  the  contrast,  the  second,  by  the  dcgccc  of  similarity.  The  explanation  of 
■uch  familiar  facts  is  very  simple.  It  is  the  unexpected  that  strikes  us:  and  the  eBca 
of  this  must  be  allowed  for  in  esticnating  the  tnHucncc  of  anticipattgtt.  It  follows 
that  if  we  wint  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  likeness  or  to  the  difTcrence  between 
two  things,  we  must  make  an  cfTort  to  concentrate  the  mind  in  the  requited  direc- 
tion. 

These  seem  to  he  Uie  main  subjective  circumstances  which  serve  to  detetnine 
tiie  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  the  comparative  act.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  thai, 
whenever  the  comparikon  is  between  a  presentation  and  a  representation,  ot  brtwwn 
two  reptesen unions,  an  imponant  etiVjectivc  factor  is  the  indiTidual  power  of  repro- 
ductive iniagiiiation.  In  judging  of  the  pitch  of  a  note,  of  the  weight  of  a  letter,  of 
the  Kcnuineness  of  a  picture,  and  so  forth,  all  drpendu  on  the  accurate  reproduction 
of  the  paRt  [mpresiJon  {oi  series  of  impressions)  which  serves  here  ai  the  standard 
of  comparison.' 

We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  comparison  as  a  deter- 
minate process,  that  is  to  say,  as  specially  concerned  with 
the  detection  either  of  difference  or  of  similarity.  In  this 
determinate  form  of  the  comparative  process  we  have,  it  is 
evident,  a  special  preadjustment  of  mind  for  one  of  the  two 

1  Of  course  if  the  comparison  is  beln-een  an  impression  and  one  preceding  it  by 
a  short  time  interval,  as  in  the  experiments  of  Lehmann  already  referred  to,  ibe 
subjective  condition  would  have  to  b?  Elated  as  duration  of  aClei-imaf^.  But,  as 
already  pointed  out,  this  appears  to  vary  with  Individual  reproduaive  power.  (See 
above,  p.  36 1  f.) 
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relations.      Thus,  in  comparing  two  prints  or  two  coins  in 

order  to  sec  their  difference,  wc  start  wilh  a  vague  representa- 
tion of  some  difference,  which  representation  becomes  a  definite 
apprehension  by  combining  with  the  actual  presentation  of  a 
certain  point  (or  certain  points)  of  difference  in  the  objects.^ 

§  &.  Discriminative  Comparison,  Uy  discriminative  compari- 
son is  meant  the  comparing  of  two  presentative  elements  in 
order  to  consciously  apprehend  their  difference. 

The  conditions  of  such  conscious  discrimination  arc  the 
general  conditions  of  all  comparison  together  with  certain 
special  ones,  objective  and  subjective.  Thus,  a  special  objec- 
tive condition  is  the  amount  (intensity  and  extent)  of  difference 
relatively  to  that  of  similarity  between  the  presentations. 
Where  this  is  great  discrimination  will  obviously  be  furthered. 

Among  special  subjective  conditions  may  be  named  a  strong 
interest  in  differences  as  distinguished  ftom  similarities.  There 
is  little  doubt  (hat  as  we  arc  affected  differently  by  a  similarity 
and  by  a  contrast,  so  there  are  special  degrees  of  interest  in 
the  one  or  in  the  other.  Some  persons  *are  struck,"  as  we  say, 
more  by  a  likeness,  others  by  a  difference.  Such  preponder- 
ance of  interest  in  difference  or  similarity  generally  would 
favour  a  habit  of  attending  to  the  one  rather  than  to  the  other, 
and  so  beget  a  special  facility  of  detection.  In  this  way  we 
may  account  for  what  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  good  general 
faculty  of  Discrimination  or  Assimilation. 

To  this  preferential  disposition  to  note  difference  or  simi- 
larity generally  must  be  added  of  course  a  high  degree  of 
'•discriminative  sensibility"  with  respect  to  the  particular  class 
of  presentative  elements  compared.  This  power,  as  measured 
by  the  smallest  difference  between  two  stimuli  that  is  barely 
observable,  varies  greatly  among  individuals.  It  is  conditioned 
primarily  by  the  organic  structures  involved,  as  we  see  in  the 
lessening  of  normal  discrimination  of  colours  and  tones  in  the 
case  of  colour-blindness  and  of  notc-dcafness.' 

Discrimination  is,  however,  in  all  cases  improvable  within 
certain  limits  by  practice.    The  effect  of  exercise  in  rendering 


*  Cf.  the  way  in  which  the  |ne-fonned  image  combines  with  the  pcicept  in  tb« 
CBH  of  Mtiisfied  expectation. 

*Cf,  above,  pp.  iti,  iso. 
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discriminative  sensibility  more  acute  has  been  touched  upon 
above,  and  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  Laura 
Bridgman  was  found  to  have  a  tactual  discnminaiton  for 
two  compass  points  from  two  to  three  times  as  acute  as  that 
of  a  seeing  person.  Such  practice,  according  to  what  was  said 
above,  modifies  the  nervous  structures  engaged,  rendering  the 
process  more  easy  and  fluent.  It  also  effects  a  heighteniag  of 
discrimination  by  producing  lasting  psychical  effects  in  the 
shape  of  clearly  distinguished  images  of  previously  discrimi- 
nated  sensations.  To  this  it  must  be  added  that  the  exercises 
referred  to  involve  a  strengthening  of  the  factor  of  attention.'- 

§  0.1.  VariiUts  of  Discriminative  Problem.  The  comparing 
of  two  presentations  in  order  to  detect  their  difference  varies 
according  to  circumstances,  and  more  particularly  our  pre\'ious 
knowledge  of  the  things  to  be  compared.  Thus,  if  the  presen- 
tations to  be  compared  are  viewed  as  simple,  the  problem  may 
assume  the  form:  ".\rc  these  two  colours  or  tones  different, 
that  is,  distinguishable?  "  or  "Are  these  two  lights  or  sounds 
unequal,  t.f.,  distinguishable  in  intensity?"  This  form  of  the 
discriminative  problem  is  a  very  common  one;  and  it  is  to 
the  answering  of  such  questions  as  these  that  most  of  the 
modem  experimental  inquiry  into  the  limits  of  discriminative 
sensibility  has  directed  itself.  Again,  it  may  he  asked:  "In 
what  way  do  these  two  dements,  say  tones,  differ  one  from 
another?"  i.e.,  "Which  of  these  is  the  higher  in  pitch?"  It 
has  been  found  that  a  person  can  distinguish  two  tones  in  pitch 
without,  at  the  same  instant,  saying  which  is  the  higher.' 

^  The  i:«neRil  elTect  of  repeiition  and  practice  on  dbciEminaiton,  u  on  aS\  fanm 
of  simple  stmse-compar  iton,  luuumei  a  cerCAin  courxe.  It  Inaeaan  veiy  rapdiy  at  first. 
Thus,  In  the  case  of  Volkmann,  the  disciJini native  senBihitliy  of  the  ckin  fur  p<Mnl- 
dihtances  doubled  iuclf  after  a  few  hours'  piactlce.  Later  on  the  effect  of  improvo- 
ment  declinet.  ao  thac  the  curve  take*  on  an  asymptotic  form.  (Sec  Stutnpf,  of, 
eit.,  i.  79  ff.)  According  to  Stumpf,  who  di&tiriKiiishes  In  the  ahaipcst  wa)'  the 
Mnsation  and  the  apprehension  through  attention  of  the  frame  (AufTauung).  the 
ciTcct  of  exercise  is  in  the  main,  if  not  exclu«^'ely,  due  to  the  impro%'etnciit  of 
attcniion,  together  with  that  of  memory.  {Of.  <U.,  \.  p.  94 ;  tf.  ii.  g  ff.)  Ai 
pointed  out  above,  W.  Jaciea  emphasises  the  ideational  cfrecc  of  practice  upon  As- 
crimination.  [pp.  cii.,  i.  p.  joH  FT.)  The  supposition  of  the  concuircitce  of  so 
organic  factor  (rncilitated  nervous  action}  is  Euppotied  by  the  fact  that  practice  hM 
a  like  elTect  in  ihoriening  reaction-lime. 

•  See  Siumpr,  ToHpiycholog'u,  '%.  |$  1.  3.  and  tj.  It  Is  evident  that  a  aimtlar 
problem  is  powiblc  in  other  caws,  e^.,  in  the  form  'Which  of  theae  two  coloura  is 
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We  may  now  pass  to  problems  having  to  do  with  complex 

mentations  or  representations.  And  here  we  may  distinguish 
a  more  vague  and  more  definite  mode  of  discrimination.  The 
first  would  be  illustrated  by  the  problem  :  "  Are  these  two  com- 
plexes, e.g.,  two  sheep,  different  in  any  respect  ?  "  The  second 
would  be  illustrated  by  the  question  :  "  In  what  particular  (or 
particulars)  do  these  two  presentations  differ?"  The  first 
question  brings  out  what  we  know  as  "vague  impressions," 
e.g.,  as  to  faces,  handwritings,  literary  styles  ;  the  second  tests 
the  trained  faculty  of  ihc  expert  and  the  critic 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  all'  cases  of  definite  discernment  of 
difference  between  two  complexes  arc  aided  by  previous  know- 
ledge and  association.  Thus  the  shepherd  notices  slight 
differences  between  t^vo  sheep  because  these  have  acquired 
special  significance  for  him.  The  small  amount  of  presentative 
difference  has  become  increased  by  overlayings  of  ideation  or 
association.^ 

$  7.  AssimUafive  Comparison.  Here,  again,  it  is  evident 
that  the  comparative  process  will  be  furthered  by  special  con- 
ditions, both  objective  and  subjective.  "With  respect  to  the 
former,  it  is  sufficient  to  obser^-e,  as  in  the  case  of  discriminative 
comparison,  that  the  greater  the  amount  of  similarity  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  difference  existing  between  two  contents,  the 
more  certain  and  rapid  the  detection  of  it.  By  amount  of 
similarity  is  here  meant  degree  in  the  case  of  a  comparison  of 
simple  quality  (e.g.,  tint)  or  product  of  dtgree  into  number  of 
like  points  in  the  case  of  complexes. 

With  respect  to  subjective  conditions,  it  is  merely  necessary 
to  add  that  the  detection  of  similarity  is  aided  by  a  special  interest 
in  likencbs  as  such.  A  person  with  a  strong  interest  in  simi- 
larity and  relatively  weak  interest  in  difference  will  be  quicker 
than  others  in  noting  the  presence  of  a  like  trait. 

Here,  too,  a  word  may  be  said  on  the  effect  of  practice. 
Exercise  in  tracing  out  similarities  will  further  the  future  dis- 

the  vranner,  or  the  more  saturated  ?  '  or,  again,  '  Which  of  thcM  two  lineit  ii  the 
longet }  *  With  rcg.trd  to  conipariiu)n>  of  intentity,  it  is  pointed  out  by  Lehmann 
that  whenever  wt  di&tinguinh  two  lighuin tensities  [shades  of  grey),  ^e  can  at  the 
same  time  My  uhich  is  the  brighter.      {Pbil.  StiiJUn,  bd.  v.  pp.  119-110.) 

>  Cf.  Ihc  cITcct  of  integration  of  motor  elcmenta  in  bringing  oul  and  tccen* 
roating  the  primordial  local  dilTcrencc*  of  viaual  and  tactual  sensations. 
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covcry  of  these  partly,  as  already  ]iotnted  out.  by  giving  a  special 
expectant  attitude  to  the  attention.  In  all  cases,  moreover, 
where  the  assimilation  involves  reproduction,  as  in  recognising 
objects  after  a  considerable  time,  practice  will  effect  a  strenglhen- 
ing  of  the  retentive  and  reproductive  factor.^ 

§  7a.  Varittics  of  Assimiiative  ProbUm.  We  may  now  con- 
sider the  several  distinguishable  forms  of  the  Assimilative  pro- 
blem, following  the  same  order  as  that  followed  in  the  case  of 
discrimination,  beginning  with  the  case  of  simple  presentations. 
Here  the  question  will  be:  '  Do  these  two  simple  contents  re- 
semhle  one  another?'  At  first  sight  this  inquiry  may  seem 
unmeaning,  but  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  it  is  apt  to 
occur.  Thus  a  person  may  be  asked  whether  he  regards,  or 
can  regard,  two  colours  at  a  certain  distance  from  one  another 
in  the  chromatic  circle,  say,  vermilion  and  yellow,  as  like  one 
pnother.  The  same  question  might  be  put  with  respect  to 
two  tastes,  odours,  or  timbres.  Such  a  line  of  inquiry  would 
serve  to  determine  the  limit  of  the  individual's  assimilative 
grasp.* 

It  is,  however,  in  dealing  with  complexes  that  the  problem 
of  assimilative  comparison  becomes  important.  Here,  as  in 
the  case  of  discrimination,  wc  may  put  the  question  in  the  vague 
form  :  'Are  these  two  complexes  alike  in  any  respect  ?*  This  it 
a  very  familiar  type  of  inquiry.  We  arc  asked  whether  we  find 
two  persons'  voices,  faces,  and  so  forth,  like  one  another.  Or 
we  may  make  the  question  more  defmite.  putting  it  in  the 
form :  '  In  what  respect  do  these  two  complexes  resemble  one 
another  ? ' 

Here^  in  addition  to  the  genei-at  conditions  already  given, 
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*  The  effect  or  practice  U  well  iltuxtrated  by  Lchmann  to  connoion  v.iit  his 
cxperiincntfi  on  Rcco^itioti,  loe,  dl,,  p.  131. 

*  It  is  probable  that  the  iTiKrn  cucuin«ta.nce  ipecially  AfTectinK  thil  problem  h 
tlie  eKlant  to  which  put  expeticiice  bat  induced  a  habit  of  tepuaiing  the  two  un- 
prcMiona  or  qualities  as  unlike.  ThU  may  range  from  leio  up  10  a  fai{;h  Fiffitt,  A 
nvage  01  a  child  who  had  not  dittinguislied  blue  and  violet  oc  oiange  and  yellow 
would.  It  is  obviotu,  neccMatily  view  thctn  si»  like  one  another.  The  mote  finely 
the  several  fctadatloni  o(  coloui  had  been  diicciminated.  and  the  more  habitual  the 
diMrriminaiion,  the  greater  the  dijliculty  of  a&siinilatinK  the  lermi  in  the  series. 
Thus  a  painter  or  a  coloui-manulactuier  would  have  more  resistance  to  oveicome 
than  an  ordinary  person  in  cegaiding,  say,  violet  and  blue  or  violet  and  purple  as 
fimilu  qualiiiea. 
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we  have  to  specify  as  a  special  negative  condition  the  absence 
of  the  deadening  effect  of  famiHarity  on  our  power  of  assimila- 
tion. We  can  all  readily  discern  the  common  type  in  the  indi- 
viduals of  a  family  whose  acquaintance  we  are  just  making, 
but  it  is  hard  for  us  to  detect  the  common  elements  of  form 
and  expression  in  members  of  our  own  family.  Each  brother's 
or  sister's  face  has  fur  us  become  diHerenliated  and  individualised 
by  innumerable  associations  which,  by  their  superior  interest, 
serve  to  blind  us  to  the  likenesses.  There  is  something  similar 
to  this  in  the  growing  difficulty  of  the  student  of  music  or  other 
art  in  assimilating  two  masters*  styles. 


I 
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It  is  rarely  that  the  pTohlcin  of  comparison  is  as  dinple  as  ia  here  suppMcd. 
Even  when  we  are  speciallji-  engaged  in  delcrmining  umLluhy,  diiTerencc  is  rab* 
coDnciouily  grjuped  alno,  and  the  compaiiion  has  something  of  the  chaiactet  of  a 
judgment  reipecling  the  preponderance  of  the  one  ovcf  the  other.  Thus,  in  do- 
termining  whether  »wo  members  of  a  scric*,  say  two  adjacent  lints  in  the  colotu- 
scate,  ace  like  one  another,  we  arc  snb-consciciuiily  representing  the  whole 
dironutic  scale  and  complicating  the  simple  problem  by  vaguely  contrasting  the 
proximity  of  the  two  given  tints  with  ibc  rcmotencM  lof  other  membert.' 

It  is  to  be  added  that  unce  both  diilcrcncc  and  likeness  arc  things  of  degree  a 
good  deal  of  oui  actual  compaiison  has  explicitly  to  do  with  the  letaitve  amounts 
of  tbesc,  OB  when  we  aie  asVed  to  say  which  of  two  particular  colours  is  more 
nitUkc  {or  more  like)  a  Ktven  colour,  or  wheihLi  two  tone  intervals  or  two  differences 
of  Intensity  amoni;  uiuiids  01  colours  ore  ecjual  or  unequa.1,  O!  a-Main  (as  in  Lch- 
mann's  expeiimentt),  which  tone  or  colour,  out  of  a  number,  a  K>ven  one  most 
rescmblct,  and  aa  forth.  This  secondary  comparison,  or  cumpaiison  of  llie  reKulta 
of  comparison,  is  obviously  later  and  mure  difficult  than  the  primary  or  simple  types 
considered  above.  Experimental  psychology  has,  however,  already  beguci  to  occupy 
itaclf  with  such  advanced  problems.' 

1  It  Hcms  to  me  that  Lchmann^S  experiments  already  referred  to,  in  which  be 
r«]uiics  a  iiubjcct  to  recognise  a  shade  of  grey,  as  of  this  or  that,  or  the  other, 
degree,  ve  so  far  from  being  a  simple  cicrcise  in  assimilation  (recotcniiion),  a*  he 
wppoaes,  that  they  involve  complex  cxerciecB  of  discrimination  and  assimilation. 

'  Thus  Platc.-iu,  in  the  feeicin  of  light- sensation,  has  occupied  himself  with 
comparing  ditTvrcnces  of  intensity  so  as  to  obtain  a  medium  J[iey  midway  between 
white  and  bbck.  Prof.  Stumpf,  however,  was  the  first  to  carefully  define  this  line 
of  in<|uiry  with  special  tcrciencc  to  tone-in terv^ds,  under  the  heading  "  Compaii' 
sons  of  Distance"  (Diitant-Vorgleichungen.  see  his  Tonfiytkotogit,  t  |  7). 
The  latest  and  most  icmukable  development  of  this  direction  in  experimental 
psychology  is  that  of  Munsteibcrg,  This  investigator  baa  attempted  to  measure 
dilTcrencca  of  intcnsiiy  in  one  domain  of  sensation,  as  sounds,  against  dilTereDoea 
of  intensity  in  another  and  heteiogcncouH  domain,  as  movements.  (See  his 
Btitragr,  heft  iii.)  The  citactncss  of  his  results,  howc^'cr.  as  also  of  his  interpre- 
tation of  these  by  a  reference  to  a  common  concomitant  of  muscular  scnaation, 
have  been  questioned.     (Sec  TJtchcner,  Mind,  xvi.  p.  jait  ff.) 
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$  8.  Oi/j*r  Forms  of  Comparison.  "W'e  have  here  dealt  iwth 
the  process  of  comparison  as  employed  in  the  detection  of 
difference  and  similarity  with  a  view  to  knowledge.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  purpose'  for  which  the  operation  is  carried  out. 
It  plays  a  large  part  in  connexion  with  the  gratification  of  the 
feelings.  The  unexpected  discovery  d  likeness  or  of  unlikcness 
in  things  is  a  pleasant  stimulus,  and  is  made  ample  use  of  by 
the  imaginative  writer.  Thus,  in  the  similes  of  the  poet,  ideas 
di'awn  from  widely  remote  spheres  of  experience  arc  brought 
into  a  relation  of  likeness,  as  when  the  sound  of  the  summer 
sea  is  likened  to  merry  laughter,  a  crafty  man  to  a  fox,  and  so 
forth.  Here  the  object  of  the  simile  is  to  intensify  the  impres- 
sion of  some  quality  or  aspect  of  an  object  by  help  of  the  image 
of  a  second  object  in  which  this  is  embodied  in  a  higher  and 
more  impressive  form.  Since  feeling  is  here  the  effect  aimed  at, 
there  is  no  sharp  analysis  of  likeness  as  in  the  case  of  purely 
intellectual  comparisons.  In  this  respect  poetical  comparisons 
differ  from  those  employed  for  purposes  of  scientific  illustration. 
Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  poetical  contrast.  The  points 
of  difference  are  brought  out  in  order  to  make  the  impression 
of  contrast  strong  rather  than  to  define  with  precision  the 
exact  nature  and  limits  of  the  difference.  A  closer  approxi- 
mation to  such  precise  analytical  determination  of  likeness  and 
unlikcness  takes  place  in  many  of  the  comparisons  of  wit, 
whose  oHice  it  is  to  disclose  unexpected,  fai-fctched,  and  in 
some  cases  apparent  rather  than  real  relations  between  things. 
The  due  appreciation  of  wit  involves  a  fine  intellectual  analysis 
of  the  ideas  presented.  In  this  respect,  as  the  etymology  of 
the  word  suggests,  and  as  is  commonly  recognised,  wit  stands 
in  close  relation  to  understanding. 

§  g.  Coimcxiott  between  Compariion  and  Analysis.  In  bringing 
to  a  close  this  account  of  the  elementary  processes  in  thought, 
a  word  or  two  may  be  added  on  the  close  connexion  between 
the  two  directions  of  thought-activity.  That  there  is  such  a 
connexion  was  pointed  out  above  when  we  were  dealing  with 
the  general  relations  of  differentiation  and  assimilation;*  and 
the  same  fact  has  forced  itself  upon  our  notice  in  dealing  with 
comparison. 
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>  See  p.  1S3  ff. 
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To  begin  with,  it  has  become  evident  that  in  the  processes 
of  comparison  just  described  analysts  is  invulved.  Sometimes 
the  analysis  seems  to  precede  the  comparison,  as  when  we  are 
asked  to  compare  two  flowers  in  respect  of  their  colour,  in  other 
cases  it  appears  rather  as  the  result  of  comparison.  Thus  it  ts 
by  successive  comparisons  of  members  of  a  class  of  thing:s,  as 
Bowers  in  general,  that  we  gradually  come  to  analyse  out  their 
common  features. 

While  comparison  thus  involves  abstraction,  abstraction 
even  in  the  case  of  a  single  object  may  be  said  to  involve  the 
rudiment  of  comparison.  Thus,  in  analytically  singling  out  for 
consideration  the  spherical  form  of  a  rain-drop,  we  implicitly 
and  sub-consciously  assimilate  it  to  other  previously  known 
spherical  objects.  But  for  this  vague,  imperfect  accompani- 
ment of  assimilation  the  analytic  separation  of  the  constituent 
would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible.  As  was  pointed  out  above 
in  dealing  with  automatic  assimilation,  such  a  sub-conscious 
reference  to  similar  things  helps  to  direct  the  operation  of 
analysis  by  intensifying  and  rendering  prominent  for  the  moment 
the  particular  constituent  assimilated.^ 

It  follows  that  thought  is  one  process  having  two  aspects 
or  distinguishable  factors.  Either  of  these  may  become  pre- 
dominant, according  to  special  circumstances.  In  this  way  we 
obtain  two  varieties  of  operation,  I'l'r.,  analysis  or  abstraction, 
in  which  the  recognition  of  likeness  is  sub-conscious,  and  (assi- 
milative) comparison,  where  the  process  of  analysis  is  preliminary 
and  subordinate  to  a  conscious  apprehension  of  likeness. 

A  Ktmc^vhat  like  Tcl&tion  holds  hetu-ecn  analysis  as  A  sub-cotudous  process  of 
diflereniiaijon  and  a  conscious  act  of  diKrimintition,  Thus,  in  analysing  a.  dang, 
WB  rauit,  agreeably  to  what  was  laid  abov-e,  have  a  vague  impieuion  of  the 
diflerencc  between  one  constituent  tone  and  another.  And  such  sub-corutdooa 
differentiation  tcodiiy  becomes  the  surting-point  in  a  fiill  conscious  uppreheniion 
by  the  act  of  aitenli^-cly  compaiing  the  differences  between  th«  sercial  ingredknls. 


5  10.  General  Thought.    Thus  far  we  have  been  occupied 

*  TI1C  question  how  tu  we  can  analyw  a  single  picsenution  without  lefeience 
to  other  prcMntaiiona  h&s  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  According  to  Dugald 
Sten-art  and  others,  abstraction  can  be  cairiod  one  on  tingle  presentations.  It 
ta  doubtful,  howes-cr,  whether  this  c\'er  occurs  without  some  va^c  reference  to  other 
things  having  the  particular  aiuibute  specially  considcicd.  (Sec  Hamilton,  Ltctura 
on  Uvl.  XXXV.) 
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with  the  two  fundamental  processes  in  thought,  and  we  have 
illustrated  these  in  their  simplest  form  as  employed  about  pre- 
sentations or  their  equivalents,  concrete  representations.  But, 
a&  already  pointed  out,  what  wc  mean  by  thought  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  things  as  classes  or  generalities.  All  the  more 
interesting  and  momentous  problems  relating  to  thought,  such 
as  the  question  whether  the  lower  animals  think  or  reason  as 
we  do,  have  reference  to  such  general  thinking.  We  have  now 
to  examine  the  processes  involved  in  this  thinking. 

These  fully-dcvclopcd  thought-processes  arc  marked  off  by 
the  use  of  what  is  known  as  the  general  idea  or  notion,  such  as 
wan  or  virtue.  These  general  ideas,  when  reduced  to  a  precise 
form,  as  by  the  logician,  arc  spoken  of  as  concepts.  And,  since 
the  science  of  logic  assumes  thinking  to  take  place  by  help  of 
such  conceptual  products,  we  may  also  speak  of  these  full  or 
explicit  thougl  it -processes  as  Logical  Thought.' 

Such  general  thinking  is  a  fuller  development  of  the  funda- 
mental processes  just  considered.  Thus  the  idea  '  man  '  repre- 
sents certain  resemblances  (common  attributes,  as  a  certain 
physical  structure  and  degree  of  intelligence)  running  through 
a  number  of  individual  objects.  These  common  resemblances 
are  plainly  discovei'ed  by  the  processes  of  analysis  and  com* 
parison.  Hence  we'may  say  that  general  thought  is  effected 
by  a  more  e.xtcnded  and  methodical  use  of  analysis  and  com- 
parative synthesis  (conscious  assimilation).  General  thinking 
is  thus  the  highest  expression  of  the  great  intellective  function. 
Assimilation.  When  we  think  or  reason  about  a  class  of 
objects,  as  plants,  or  mammals,  wc  are  connecting  a  multi- 
tude of  particulars  by  certain  bonds  of  similarity. 

While  general  thinking  is  thus  obviously  assimilation  or 
recognition  of  relations  of  similarity,  it  is,  in  a  less  obviou^ 
way,  conscious  discrimination  as  well.  As  we  shall  see  more 
plainly  by-and-by,  thinking  is  not  merely  a  movement  of 
mind  away  from  individual  differences  towards  their  common 
resemblances,  but  a  reverse  movement  back  from  these  last 
to  the  first.  All  clear  thinking  about  things  is  thus  at  once  a 
conscious  grasp  of  relations  of  similarit}*  along  with  relations 

*  The  use  of  each  expiestions  must  not,  liowever,  blind  ut  to  the  bet  thic  a 
concept,  tnicily  sftealiing,  is  ftomcthing  logical,  ui  idtal  fonn  of  the  general  idea 
Taieljr  if  ever  realised  in  our  actoal  thinking  processes.    Of  thia  more  preBently. 
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of  difference.  One  other  characteristic  t>f  this  (general)  thought 
must  be  pointed  out.  It  is  evident  that,  as  an  assimilation  of  a 
number  of  presentations  on  the  ground  of  a  common  likeness, 
it  is  a  process  of  combination  or  integration.  To  this  we  must 
now  add  that  it  is  also  a  process  uf  contiguous  integration. 
Our  general  thinking  is  carried  out  by  liclp  of  language,  and  if 
is  obvious  that  we  connect  ideas  or  thoughts  with  the  appropri- 
ate forms  of  language  by  a  process  of  associative  integration. 
To  this  aspect  of  general  thought  we  may  now  turn. 

§  II.  Thought  and  Language.  One  characteristic  of  all 
conceptual  thought  is  the  employment  of  language,  that  is  to 
say,  a  system  of  general  signs,  whether  words  or  some  equi- 
valent, such  as  hand  or  finger  movements.  The  uses  of 
language  as  a  medium  of  (concrete)  reproduction  have  already 
been  dealt  with.  We  have  now  to  consider  another  of  its 
functions,  viz.,  its  service  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  or,  to 
express  it  otherwise,  its  aid  in  passing  from  a  concrete  or  pic- 
torial representation  of  objects  to  a  general  or  conceptual 
representation  of  them. 

It  is  commonly  recognised  that  language  is  a  factor  in  all 
general  thinking.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  of  the  uniform 
concomitance  of  language  and  thought.  Thus  language  is 
absent  in  the  case  of  brutes,  which  think  at  most  in  a  very 
rudimentary  way.  In  the  case  of  the  child  it  begins  to  be 
mastered  and  to  develop  as  the  power  of  thought  unfolds. 
And  in  the  case  of  the  human  race  as  a  whole  wc  note  that 
the  structure  of  language  becomes  more  complex  as  the  think- 
ing powers  strengthen.* 

Without  anticipating  our  fuller  analysis  of  the  process  of 
conceptual  thought  we  may  point  out,  even  at  this  stage,  that 
language  is  a  system  of  general  signs.  A  name  such  as  man 
or  virtue  has  for  its  peculiar  function  the  marking  off  of  the 
results  of  that  extended  analysis  and  comparison  just  spoken 
of.  It  is  evident,  for  example,  that  the  name  man  has  for  its 
fecial  meaning  the  common  qualities  (physical  structure  and 

*  It  ii  noE  fflcanl  here  that  ihe  puallcliam  between  the  powih  of  inteQigeMe 
and  of  language  is  exact.  It  hai  been  poinlcd  out  by  Ptof.  Whitney  ihat  the 
Chinese  are  an  example  of  ihe  fact  that  "a  community  of  a  very  high  degree  of 
funeral  utility  may  exhibit  an  exiicmc  inaptitude  for  feitilc  linguistic  dcvclopmcni", 
(Quoted  by  Prot  Hale,  Addrtst  oh  th^  Origin  of  Language,  {y.  ty) 
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intelligence)  which  wc  have  discovered  by  comparison  in  this, 
that,  and  the  other  individual.  And,  as  wc  shall  sec  more 
fully  by-and-by,  it  is  just  because  wc  have  in  a  name  a  means 
of  thus  marking  a  common  resemblance  among  objects  by  one 
and  the  same  sound,  or  other  sensuous  sign,  that  we  are  able 
to  think  conceptually  at  all. 

§  12.  Stages  of  Thinking,  It  is  customary  to  distinguish 
three  stages  in  the  thinking  process.  First  of  all  there  is  the 
formation  of  the  general  idea,  notion  or  "concept,"  which  may 
be  said  to  constitute  the  element  of  thought,  such  as  '  material 
body/  'weight'.  This  part  of  tlie  thinking  process  is  marked 
off  as  conception.'  After  this  comes  the  combining  of  two 
concepts  in  the  form  of  a  statement  or  proposition,  as  when  wc 
say  'material  bodies  have  weight ',  This  is  termed  an  act  ol 
judgment.  Lastly,  we  have  the  operation  by  which  the  mind 
passes  from  ceiiain  judgments  (or  statements)  to  certain  other 
judgments,  as  when  from  the  assertions  'material  substances 
have  weight,'  'gases  are  material  substances,'  we  proceed  to 
the  further  assertion  '  gases  have  weight ',  This  process  is 
described  as  reasoning,  or  drawing  an  inference  or  conclusion. 

These  distinctions  have  been  fixed  by  logicians  and  not 
psychologists.  The  mental  processes  here  marked  off  by 
separate  names  are  in  spite  of  formal  differences  substantially 
the  same.  Not  only  so,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  conceiving, 
judging,  and  reasoning  are  not  operations  which  are  carried  on 
separately,  but  rather  distinguishable  phases  of  a  more  complex 
operation.  Nevertheless,  since  they  have  a  value  even  for  the 
psychologist  as  marking  off  the  more  simple  from  the  more 
complex  forms  of  thinking,  it  is  convenient  to  adopt  the  dis- 
tinctions. We  shall  accordingly  in  the  present  chapter  deal 
with  the  prncess  of  forming  the  thought-elements,  or  concep- 
tion, and  in  the  following  chapter  consider  the  fuller  and  more 
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*  The  reader  must  carefully  note  that  the  term  conception  i.t  here  used  In  a 
nurower  sense  than  it  frequently  bears.  To  conceive  popuUrly  includes  the 
imagination  of  something  concrete,  ss  when  ive  say  '  I  cannot  conceive  of  hU  doing 
It,'  i.t.,  cannot  realise  in  imagination  his  having  the  necessary  feelings,  etc.  Sane 
writcra,  notably  Dugald  Stewart  and  ProC  Bain,  seek  to  keep  thi«  reference  lo 
pictorial  itnafpnation.  But  the  fixed  ■at.iigc  of  logiciarts  renders  it  desirable  lO 
confine  the  ternu  conceive,  conception,  concept,  to  the  operations  of  general 
ideation. 
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complete  thought-process  as  expressed  in  the  terms  judging 
and  reasoDing. 

I  TM.  Logieal  and  Ptythologieal  View  ef  Thinting.  The  reader  moit  care- 
fully dtstin^inh  between  the  difTcicnt  wayi  In  which  the  logician  and  ihc  psycho- 
logiM  view  ihc  piocetacs  of  thinking.  The  fornici  ii  concecned  in  regulating  or 
coiiiTolling  the  Ofictationi  according  10  some  sUrtdard  orco(iccine«i.  He  requirei 
a  compiuativc't)'  simple  focm  or  type  of  thinking  by  a  reference  to  vchich  the  value 
of  any  tpccimen  of  actual  thinking  may  be  gauged.  Hence  he  docs  not  need  to 
go  into  a  careful  and  cxhauitive  analyaia  of  the  ordinary  proccuca  of  thinking  in 
concrete  individual  minds.  Thui  be  usumea  tliat  all  thinking  takes  place  by  what 
he  calla  concepts,  wheieaa,  aa  we  shall  Ece  presently,  our  ordinary  general  ideal 
fall  very  short  of  the  logician'ii  concept.  Agajn,  he  aupposea  that  «ueh  concepts  are 
fully  deiivloped  before  ihcy  arc  combined  in  judgments,  whetcaa  the  truth  it,  as  we 
shall  sec  also,  that  concepts  are  gradually  formed  by  help  of  a  scries  of  judgments. 
Similarly,  he  acintmet  tlint  uhcn  mc  reason  (deductively)  viC  ul  out  frem  a  general 
tTBtb  in  (he  way  indicated  tiy  the  tynogism,  whereas  the  real  movement  of  thought 
ift.  as  will  be  shown,  different  &om  this.  The  ptychologiHl,  on  the  other  hand, 
being  concerned  not  with  the  queiiion  '  How  can  we  think  coneclly  } '  but  with  the 
<)ueslion  '  How  do  w«  ordinaitty  think  i  '  has  to  make  a  much  more  careful  analysis 
of  the  actual  procetites  of  thinkiiig,  to  bear  in  mind  their  comi'lexiiy,  their  varia- 
bility of  form,  and  their  deviation  from  the  foimt  prescribed  by  tlie  logician.  Thus 
be  has  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  in  our  ordinary  thinking  we  do  not  reach  the 
logical  concept,  that  we  do  not  conceive  or  fotm  general  ideas  without  at  the  same 
lime  judging,  and  that  our  reasoning  proceu^ct  ace  at  once  luss  meihodical  aitd 
mote  variable  in  form  than  is  assumed  in  logic.^ 


I 


GENERAL   IDE.-\S. 

S  13.  Nature  of  General  Ideas.  In  seeking  to  trace  the  de- 
velopment of  this  general  thinking  we  have,  first  of  all,  to  con- 
sider the  nature  and  the  origin  of  general  ideas.  It  is  evident 
that  we  only  distinctly  think  about  things  under  their  general 
aspect  when  we  are  able  to  form  such  ideas.  Thus  I  cannot 
think  out  the  proposition  '  The  mushroom  is  a  fungus '  until  I 
am  able  to  form  the  general  ideas,  '  mushroom  '  and  '  fungus  '. 
The  difficult  problems  respecting  the  nature  of  thought,  its 
relation  to  language,  and  its  extension  beyond  man  to  the  lower 
animals,  have  been  discussed  in  close  connexion  with  the  nature 
and  origin  of  general  ideas. 

A  general  idea  may  for  our  present  purpose  be  defined  as 
an  idea  having  a  general  import  or  reference.  Thus  a  child's 
idea  of  dog,  house,  or  father  becomes  general  when  he  consci- 
ously employs  the  term  as  the  sign  of  this,  that,  and  any  other 

'  C/.  Ward,  article  "  Psychology."  p.  78. 
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particular  object  which  may  answer  to  a  certain  description,  or 
be  found  to  present  certain  characteristic  attributes  or  traita 
Or,  as  the  logicians  exprciis  it,  a  general  idea  is  a  representation 
of  a  class  of  things. 

The  reader  muil  he  cartful  to  dJBlinguish  the  mcanini;  of  the  term  clau  u 
here  used  rrom  its  meaning  when  appUcd  to  a,  definite  number  of  objcdi  viewed  as 
A  collection,  aa  a  clut  of  children  In  a  airbool.  In  thinking  of  mail  as  s  (logioU) 
da^a,  I  do  not  represent  a  definite  number  at  all;  nor  do  I  lepieacnt  roen  as  a 
collection.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  aay  that  I  am  rcpre*enlin|{,  in  a  more  or 
lesa  diMinet  waj-,  the  fnct  that  this,  thai,  and  an  indefinite  Uat  of  other  thing*  ore 
related  n«  like  or  aniwcrinf;  to  one  dcscriplion.  How  thit  mode  of  repietenution 
Is  effected  will  appear  presently. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  general  ideas  ss  thus  defined  are 
reached  slowly  and  by  degrees.  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  any  of  the  lower  animals  acquire  them.  The  baby 
does  not  possess  them,  and  even  after  atiainlng  to  speech  re- 
mains for  a  long  time  with  only  the  rudiments  of  them.  In 
their  perfected  articulate  form,  as  required  for  exact  scientific 
thought,  they  are  confined  to  a  few  highly-trained  minds. 

§  14.  Generic  Images.  The  first  stage  in  the  formation  ol 
such  general  ideas  is  the  welding  together  of  a  number  of  con- 
crete images  into  'what  has  been  called  a  generic  image.  The 
idea  '  tree '  or  *  house  '  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  Such 
generic  images  may  be  supposed  to  be  formed  by  a  process  of 
assimilative  cumulation.  Let  us  imagine  that  a  child,  after 
observing  one  dog,  sees  a  second.  In  this  case  the  strong  re- 
semblance in  the  second  to  the  first  effects  a  process  of  assimila* 
tion  analogous  to  the  automatic  assimilation  already  described. 
That  is  to  say,  the  percept  corresponding  to  the  second  animal 
is  instantly  fused  with  the  surviving  image  of  the  first  by 
reason  of  easily-apprehended  points  of  likeness.  By  such 
successive  assimilations  a  cumulative  effect  is  produced  which 
has  been  likened  to  that  of  the  superimposing  of  a  number  of 
photographic  impressions  taken  from  different  members  of  a 
class  (fl-g".,  criminals)  whereby  common  features  become  ac- 
centuated, and  so  a  typical  form  is  produced.^ 


I 
4 


4 


'  For  an  account  of  »uch  crHnposlte  {^hotog^aph!e  pictures  and  ihetr  analofrjr  to 
generic  (mental)  Images,  see  Mr,  F.  Gallon'!  In^iiiruM  into  Humam  Fceidtyt 
Appendix,  "Generic  Images". 
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TW*  ptocess,  the  deqwningitndacccRluatingof  common  trails  and  titc  effacing 
of  individual  01  vturiablc  ones,  curt  only  be  looked  on  as  a  tendency  ncvm  perfectly 
fulHlled.  Intcrcsling  differences  would  in  all  cams  tend  to  icinstaie  themtelveiL 
Tbui  my  generic  image  of  a  church  is  a  building  with  a  tall  spite,  because  the 
main  chtitch  En  my  native  town  was  of  this  foim.  Recent  exumptcs  would  aJta 
tend  to  contribute  variable  peculiArilics.  Thus  the  baby'n  generic  image  of  a  dog 
would  have  iht  special  ch&iactcii  of  the  dog  i^si  observed. 

Such  a  process  of  cumulative  assimilalion  would  be  lai^ely 
passive,  and  independent  of  those  active  processes  of  compari- 
son just  described.  It  would  further  be  capable  of  being  carried 
forward  (to  some  extent  at  least)  independently  of  language. 
Hence  we  may,  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  attribute 
generic  images  to  the  child  before  he  comes  to  the  use  of  words 
as  well  as  to  many  of  the  lower  animals.  Thus  it  is  highly 
probable  that  a  baby  of  six  months  forms  a  generic  image  of  the 
human  face  out  of  the  percepts  answering  to  that  of  its  mother, 
its  nurse,  and  the  like,  and  that  when  suffering  from  loneliness 
it  has  this  image  in  its  mind.  Similarly,  a  predatory  animal 
may  be  supposed  to  compound  a  generic  image  out  of  the  per- 
cepts gained  from  this,  that,  and  the  other  specimen  of  his  prey, 
so  that  when  seized  with  hunger  this  typical  image  is  recalled. 

In  order  to  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  a  generic  image,  it  is  important  to  talce 
the  cue  of  a  pure  representation  detached  from  a  presentation.  Thus  we  cannot 
say  that  because  a  diving  bird  recognisca  a  new  sheet  of  water  it  must  have  at  the 
moment  a  genetic  image  answering  to  water.  As  was  pointed  out  above  in  dealing 
with  automatic  a&similalion,  the  recognition  of  a  tblng  docs  not  imply  a  distinct 
rcpteacntatioa  of  the  thing  as  previously  seen.  Tbc  prcscntacive  and  icprcsenlalive 
ingredienls  afc  fused  in  this  case,  or,  to  express  it  otherwise,  the  image  is  latent 
■od  undeveloped.  Similarly  with  respect  ta  such  rudimentary  proccues  of  con* 
oeptioo  or  general  ideation  as  those  here  considered.  We  can  only  attribute  a 
developed  and  detached  generic  image  to  baby  01  animal  when  wc  have  reavin  to 
Uiink  thai  these  occur  in  the  absence  at  the  pciccpt,  t^.,  m  atates  of  desiie,  m 
diearaing,  and  so  fuith.^ 

S  15.  Relation  of  Getteric  Imagt  to  General  Idea.  The  ques- 
tion still  remains  how  far  such  generic  images  are,  property 
speaking,  general  ideas  in  the  sense  defined  above.  Is,  for 
example,  the  typical  face  that  is  pictured  by  the  lonely  infant 

■  The  orgumeRt  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  generic  images  or  (as  the 
writer  calls  them)  "rccepls"  are  actually  reached  by  the  lower  animals  ia  ably  set 
fbftb  by  Romanes,  Mtutai  Evolution  in  Uan,  p.  51  0. 
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thought  of  Bs  something  common  to  this,  that,  and  the  other 
concrete  object  ?  Does  it  carry  with  it  any  clear  consciousness 
of  a  class  of  things  ?  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
this  is  so.  As  has  been  pointed  out  above,  the  mental  image 
corresponding  to  one  and  the  same  individual  object,  as  the 
infant's  mother,  is  composite  also  and  in  the  same  way  as  the 
generic  image.  Thus  the  baby  fonns  an  image  of  its  mother 
out  of  a  number  of  partially  unlike  percepts,  corresponding  to 
varying  appearances  of  the  object  in  different  positions,  diffe- 
rent lights,  different  dress,  and  so  forth.*^  Generic  images 
accordingly  differ  not  in  kind  but  only  in  degree  (fi^.,  propor- 
tion of  common  to  variable  features  taken  up  and  accentuated) 
from  particular  or  concrete  images.  And  so  long  as  they 
remain  merely  pictorial  images  there  seems  no  reason  to  attri* 
bate  to  them  any  general  function  or  import. 

The  true  process  of  conception,  as  generalisation  or  general 
ideation,  that  is,  a  conscious  representation  of  something  as 
common  to  many  as  distinguished  from  one,  involves  the  active 
processes  of  thou};ht,  analysis  and  synthesis,  abstraction  and 
comparison.  It  is  only  when  the  child  begins  consciously  to 
break  up  its  images,  to  distinguish  this  element  or  feature  from 
that,  and  by  help  of  such  analysis  to  recognise  and  mark  off 
common  features,  that  general  thought,  properly  so  called, 
begins.  In  this  way  it  reaches  a  distinct  idea  at  once  of  an 
individual  thing,  and  of  general  or  common  aspects  among 
individuals.  We  have  now  to  examine  into  this  true  thought- 
process. 

§  i6.  Transition  to  Conception  Proper.  The  transition  from 
merely  imagining  to  thinking  proper  is  effected  by  processes  of 
rellective  attention  in  which  abstraction  and  comparison  play  a 
chief  part.  In  order  to  understand  how  this  occurs,  we  may 
suppose  the  process  of  automatic  assimilation  cliecked  by  the 
introduction  of  some  impressive  difference.  Thus  a  child  pro- 
ceeds to  play  with  a  visitors  dog,  and  finds  it  wanting  in  the 
friendly  sentiments  of  his  own  pet.  Here  difference,  which  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  automatic  assimilation  remained  indistinct 
in  the  background  of  consciousness,  is  brought  fonvard.  The 
unltkcncss  of  morale  in  spite  of  the  likeness  of  phyaiqm  is  forced 

>  Cf.  ibore,  p.  ate  r :  ilao  T«ine,  On  InUUigtHc^,  pt.  i.  Ik.  ii.  clup.  ii. 
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:on  his  attention,  the  present  percept  is  separated  from  and 
opposed  to  the  image,  and  a  step  is  taken  in  marking  off  like- 
^  ness  from  surrounding  dilTcrcnce. 

^        As  differences  thus  come  into   distinct  new  and  impress 

themselves  on  the  mind  as  the  constant    accompaniment   of 

likenesses,  a  new  and  explicit  grasp  of  Hkeness-in-difference 

ensues.     This  starts  from  a  mental  separation  of  the  several 

perceptual  constituents  of  the  generic  image,  and  a  reflective 

comparison  of   these  one  with  another  so  as  to  demarcate 

I      common  features  or  likenesses  from  peculiar  features  or  unlike- 

Hnesses.      Such  comparison,  or  series  of  comparisons,  begins 

™  "with  incomplete  analysis  and  vague  apprehension  of  likenesSj 

and  ends  in  a  more  complete  analysis  and  more  definite  apprc- 

B  hension  of  likeness.     In  this  way,  for  example,  the  child  waking 

up  to  differences,  say  among  apples,  goes  back  on  his  various 

I      experiences,  and  by  noting  and  setting  aside  variability  of  taste, 

^vuze,  and  so  forth,  gets  a  clearer  grasp  of  the  common  essential 

^  features.    Such  a  conscious  active  separation  of  definite  points 

^  of  resemblance  from  among  a  confusing  mass  of  difierence  is 

^■what  psychologists  and  logicians   more  especially  mean  by 

Abstraction. 

5  17.  Differentiation  of  Notions  0/  Individual  and  Chss.  As 
was  pointed  out  just  now,  the  co-existence  of  likeness  with  un- 
likeness  in  the  child's  experience  may  mean  one  of  two  things, 
vix.,  persistence  or  identity  of  one  individual  object,  in  spite  of 
certain  changes,  or  a  general  similarity  among  a  number  of  diffe- 
rent individuals.  The  process  of  conception  issomctimcsdcscribed 
as  if  the  child  started  with  a  definite  knowledge  of  individuals, 
and  then  proceeded  to  generalise  or  form  a  class-idea.  There 
is,  however,  every  reason  for  saying  that  the  two  modes  of 
intcrpretating  Hkeness-in-difference  are  reached  concurrently 
and  by  processes  largely  similar.  Thus  it  seems  most  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  baby  which  *  da-das '  every  bearded 
person  It  sees  is  as  yet  clearly  conscious  neither  of  individuality 
Dor  of  generality.  In  other  words,  we  must  not  assume  that  it 
is  stupidly  confounding  its  sire  with  a  stranger,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  forming  an  idea  of  a  general  class.  At  this  stage  the 
child  merely  recognises  ceilain  interesting  similarities,  and 
proceeds  to  express  the  fact.  We  have  to  suppose  that  the  clear 
apprehension  of  individual  sameness  is  reached  but  slowly  end 
as 
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in  close  connexion  with  the  first  clear  consciousness  of  different 
things  attached  by  a  bond  of  likeness. 

To  say  that  the  child's  knowledge  bcgini  wiih  ihc  conacte  indiviclaal  U  not  to 
B*y  that  it  aitxins  «  clear  conKiouincu  of  what  wc  mean  by  an  in^vidoal  ihinf. 
pefsiaiing;  and  the  aain«  (in  spile  of  chanec}.  beiorc  it  begins  to  gcncraliH.  Aa  wia 
pointed  out  in  the  brief  sketch  of  the  juocess  of  identification  in  connexion  with 
aensc-intuilion,  the  cognition  of  "thing"  as  persistent  aivd  continuous  is  the  retaltof 
lengthy  and  complex  processes  of  comparative  reflexion.  To  individuahse  is  thus 
to  think.  JDSt  as  to  generalise  is  to  think.'  In  trath,  the  psycholo^cal  develop- 
ment  of  the  idea  of  individuality  proceeds  along  with  that  of  generality,  each  being 
grasped  as  a  different  way  of  interpreting  partial  similarity  among  oui  percepts.' 

§  i8.  The  Process  of  Generalisation.  When  once  this  diffe- 
rentiation of  the  individual-idea  from  the  class-idea  has  advanced 
far  enough  the  process  of  generalisation  proper,  or  the  grasp  of 
common  or  general  qualities,  is  able  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
way  usually  described  by  psychologists.  That  is  to  say,  a 
number  of  individual  things,  represented  as  such,  are  now 
compared,  the  attention  withdrawn  by  a  volitional  effort  from 
points  of  difference  and  concentrated  on  points  of  likeness 
(abstraction),  and  so  a  true  process  of  generalisation  carried  out. 

Tho  common  account  of  conception  here  followed,  u  made  up  of  a  sequence 
of  thtee  sta^s,  comparison.  abBtraciion  and  generalisation,  rather  describes  the 
ide^l  farm  of  the  ptocees  as  leqgired  by  logic  than  the  mental  proccu  actvaliy 
cairied  out.  An  we  saw  above,  a  vague  analysis  or  abttraction  precedes  thai 
methodical  comparison  of  things  by  which  the  abstraction  becomes  precise  and 
perfect,  that  is  to  say,  definite  points  of  likeness  (or  unlikeness)  are  detected.  Wltfa 
respect  to  gcnet^Llisaiion,  it  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  this  is  to  some  extent 
Involved  in  abstraction.  To  sec  the  roundness  of  the  ball  is  vaguely  and  im- 
plicitly to  aMimilate  the  ball  to  other  round  objects.  It  ts  to  be  added  that  an 
imperfect  grasp  of  getteral  features  as  inch  commonly  precedes  the  methodical 
process  here  described.  The  child  realises  {n  a  measure  the  gcncrd  function  of 
Ibe  name  '  horse '  before  he  carries  oni  a  careful  comparative  analysis  of  the  etpiine 
characters.    At  the  same  time  the  use  of  the  word  "  generalisation  "  is  important  u 

*  Cf.  above,  p.  333  (T.  Hence  the  lo^pcian  can  speak  of  the  idea  answering  to  % 
ftOptt  name  as  a  singular  contrf-l.     (See  Lotie,  LogU,  p.  34.) 

*  "  A  singiiUi  individual  l*  as  much  eanteived  when  he  is  isolated  and  identi- 
fied away  from  (he  rest  of  the  world  in  my  mind  as  i*  the  mo«t  rarefied  and 
universally  applicable  quality  he  may  possess.  (Sh.  Hodgson,  quoted  by  James, 
op.  cil.,  i.  p.  47g.]  The  quesiion  of  the  piiority,  in  the  development  of  the  child, 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  individual  nr  of  the  general  class,  the  question  known 
the  primiim  tcgnilum,  has  been  much  discussed  in  connexion  with  the  Unguisue 
problem  whether  names  are  first  used  as  singular  ot  as  general  oamei. 
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muUng  off  the  dear  mental  pup  of  the  clatn-Nlea  u  (uch,  that  ts,  the  idea  of  an 
Indeterminate  number  of  objecu,  known  and  unknowa,  answering  to  A  ccctaio 
dcKription. 


I 


5  ig.  Concepiion  and  Naming,  \Vc  have  so  far  supposed 
that  the  processes  of  conception  are  catricd  out  without  any 
help  from  lanpjage.  But  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether 
any  such  orderly  process  as  that  just  described,  the  comparison 
of  a  number  of  ptrcepts  and  the  marking  off  of  common  attri- 
butes, could  be  achieved  without  the  aid  of  words  or  some 
equivalent.  It  is  probable  that  even  a  grasp  of  individual  things 
as  unities  and  as  permanent  identities  depends  on  the  use  of 
a  name  (proper  name),  which  as  one  and  the  same  sound 
serves  to  mark  in  an  emphatic  way  the  continued  oneness  of 
the  object*  And  the  same  applies  still  more  manifestly  to  the 
apprehension  of  a  class  of  things.  It  is  certain  that  in  later 
life  at  least  all  clear  thinking  takes  place  by  help  of  language. 
The  general  idea  is  held  together  and  retained  by  means  of  a 
name.  And,  as  already  pointed  out,  it  is  very  uncertain  whether 
in  the  absence  of  such  genera]  signs  the  infant  or  the  lower 
animal  ever  attains  to  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  '  one  in  the 
many,'  the  common  aspect  of  a  number  of  different  objects. 


I 


I  iga.  U  GeHtralhatioH  penibU  nithoul  Language?  The  questioa  how  far 
we  can  genciaipBc  01  form  a  genecat  idea  apart  liom  the  uie  of  names  or  other 
Kgta  u  one  of  the  standing  trtuei  in  psychology.  Judging  by  introapectivc  ex- 
amination of  our  own  proceues,  we  might  infer  that  intellectual  operations  of  ft 
fMAU-ecneral  character  can  be  petfbrmed  with  little  if  any  help  from  words.  Yet 
it  is  doubtful  whether  we  attain  a  clear  conaciousne»s  of  the  ^ riwra/ify  of  out  think- 
ing in  this  case.  It  must  be  rcmembeted,  too,  that  even  if  wc  may,  as  is  alleged, 
cnploy  a  particular  image  or  succession  of  images  as  teprcscntativc  oT  gcncralilica 
wiUiout  any  aid  &am  languaxe  (aa  when  wc  intuitively  follow  the  proof  of  a 
particular  case  in  ([coinetry  and  at  the  same  lime  recognise  its  general  validity),  we 
are  cmployinj;  powers  of  tliou|;]st  Uiat  have  been  developed  by  help  of  language.' 

If  now  wc  turn  from  the  developed  to  the  undeveloped  mind,  and  ask  whether 
children  think  apart  bom  the  use  of  language,  we  find  ihe  question  exceedingly 
difficulL  It  has  been  alleged  that  a  born-mute  reached,  prior  to  his  mastery  of  a 
deaf-mute  lani^uage,  the  highly  abstract  idea  of  maker  or  creator,  and  applied  this 
to  the  world  or  totality  of  objects  about  him.'    It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 

1  It  ceem'S  to  follow  that  animals  cannot  attain  the  clear  con>clouni««s  of 
individual  things  as  permanent  unltica  in  the  way  in  which  we  attain  it. 

*  On  the  nature  of  such  (peechlcsa  thought,  sec  Venn,  Entpiricat  Logic,  p.  147. 
'Sec  a  very  interesting  account  of  Ihe  esipcricnce  of  a  bom-mute  by  Piof. 
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that  borrt-miitt^  make  a  crmin  iijiontaneous  um  of  aittculate  sound*  at  ligoSi  toS 
wath  utkulation,  though  untntetlij^iblv  lo  oiti«ni  and  noi  even  beard  by  thcfflsclvn, 
nay  be  of  Rmt  aa»i3Unc«  b  cmryinf;  out  the  process  of  absttaciiou.  It  must  ba 
ARther  remembered  that  a  noimal  child  underKtands  otiieis'  words,  and  may  probably 
make  loaac  intemAl  ase  of  them  as  signs  bcf^jte  be  proceeds  to  iioitatlvcly  aiticuUte 

tbcDl. 

Lastly,  wtdi  respect  to  die  lower  anUnaJs,  it  must  be  admined  that  they  dis- 
play aDoiMhing  ctowly  leacnibling  tbe  germ  of  gencfid  thinlciiig.  Yet  it  U  nunifeat 
ihM  w«  CMKWt,  ID  ifan  case,  be  oeilain  of  the  degree  of  ckar  conBciousnesa 
of  giBtnlity  attained.  The  actions  of  a  Ibx  caught  in  a  difficulty  and  inventing 
a  wsjr  of  escape  seem  indistinguishable  from  those  of  a  man  thinking  t^ 
bctp  of  gcoctal  idcaa  and  gencraJ  rules.  Yet  the  mental  proceu  may,  after  all, 
be  Bait>conoeptaa)  and  pictorial.'  It  seems  safe,  therefore,  to  coiKlude  Uiat  apart 
ftosn  verbal  ot  other  general  signs  the  full  consciousness  of  generality  doea  not 
•rise. 

{  20.  Psyckolo^cal  Function  of  General  XoTties.  The  psycho- 
logical process  of  word- formation  has  already  been  described 
in  connexion  with  the  linking  together  of  contiguous  trains.' 
Here  w-e  have  to  inquire  how  the  name  which  wc  have  seen 
to  be  at  once  a  motor  action  (articulation)  and  an  auditoi>' 
sensation  (articulate  sound)  assists  in  the  formation  of  truly 
gtiwral  ideas. 

A  name  is  commonly  defined  as  a  mark  or  sign  by  the  help 
of  which  the  idea  of  a  thing  may  be  called  up  in  our  own  mind 
or  in  the  mind  of  another.  Signs  gre  either  self-explaining,  as 
ft  drawing  or  an  imitative  gesture  or  sound,  or  conventionally 
Bttachcd  to  objects,  as  the  larger  number  of  linguistic  signs  or 
names,  the  symbols  used  in  music,  etc.*  Language-signs  con* 
aist  either  of  articulated  sounds  or  other  percept -producing 
movements,  as  the  finger  movements  used  by  the  deaf  and 
dumb.* 

R.  IVtrter  In  an  article  •■  !■  ThouRht  po8*ibJc  without  Language  ?  "  In  the  PHnulm 
lUritm,  January,  1881.     C/.  James,  o^.  at.,  u  p.  366  ff. 

*  It  muu  be  ramemticted  that  aomc  of  the  most  Intelligent  of  the  lower  animals, 
*4^  nu,  have  a  ayaMm  of  tactile  signs  analogous  to  our  language.  On  the  whole 
att^}«et  of  the  germ  of  linguistic  and  conceptual  power  in  animals,  see  Romanea 
Utmhtl  Swimlwf  ■•>  Uatt,  chap,  v.  and  following. 

*  See  above,  p.  310  tt. 
■  Articulate  stands,  ao  far  as  jmitative  (onomatopcetic  words),  are  of  courac  lo 

be  daased  with  eelf-explaining  signs. 

*  On  the  general  function  and  the  possible  varieties  of  language-signs,  tone- 
language,  gesture  ■  language,  etc.,  sec  Romanes,  Evatytion  (^  iitNUi  FacHlty,  chap. 
T<  and  following;  ^,  Venn,  Brnfirual  l^git,  chap.  vl. 
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A  name  may  be  given  to  one  thing  (proper  name)  or  to  a 
general  class  (common  or  general  name).  In  either  case,  as 
explained  above,  it  is,  psychologically  considered,  the  expression 
or  indication  of  a  similarity  among  our  percepts.  To  name  a 
thing  is  thus  the  outward  manifestation  of  a  process  of  assimila* 
tion. 

As  was  pointed  out  above,  the  name  (articulation-sound 
complex)  becomes  attached  to  the  idea  it  stands  for  by  a 
process  of  contiguous  integration.  Looking  now  at  names  as 
accompanying  and  perfecting  the  process  of  assimilation,  we 
may  say  that,  whether  as  employed  by  oiurselves  or  as  heard 
when  used  by  others,  they  become  specially  associated  with,  and 
so  expressive  of,  the  similar  features  in  our  perceptual  experience. 
Thus  the  name  '  home  *  specially  emphasises  the  recurring  or 
constant  features  of  tlie  child's  surroundings,  the  name  'house' 
the  common  features  of  structure  In  the  objects  so  named. 
The  name  thus  becomes  specially  attached  to,  and  so  a  mark 
of,  the  efl'ccts  of  superpo&itioc  of  common  presentative  elements 
in  our  experience.* 

§  21.  Use  0/  Karnes  in  Early  Life.  In  the  beginning  of  life 
linguistic  signs  are  used  in  close  connexion  with  the  process  of 
automatic  assimilation.  Thus  the  recurrence  of  the  presenta- 
tion-complex answei'ingto  a  particular  animal,  as  t}ie  dog,  calls 
forth,  by  a  process  analogous  to  a  reflex  movement,  the  articu- 
lation, let  us  say,  of  the  sound  'bow-wow'.  This  use  of  words 
by  the  chiEd  to  mark  likeness  is  partly  spontaneous,  partly 
imitative.  As  is  well  known,  children  often  invent  names  of 
their  own,  as  in  their  pet-names  for  nurse,  doll,  and  so  forth. 
Thus  one  cliild  u^cd  the  sound  '  mum '  as  a  name  of  eatables 
generally,  and  another  the  sound  '  appa '  as  a  name  for  this, 
that,  and  the  other  animal  (kitten,  chick,  etc.).  Children  also 
spontaneously  extend  the  use  of  names  supplied  by  others,  as 
when  the  sound  *ba'  (ball)  was  applied  to  a  bubble  and  other 


*  This  Is  wdl  brought  out  In  Herliart'*  virw  of  the  f^eneral  M«a  u  Ihc  roull  of 
'apperception '  or  the  coalescence  of  a  new  pfcscniatiun  witli  previous  like  repie* 
scniuions  (apprtccplive  niMM*).  Such  apperceptive  fuiioo  c»  auiiniUtion  wouM. 
•ccording  to  llcrhart,  help  to  explain  the  prominence  or  distinct  emergence  of  the 
common  elicmcnl  in  a  new  pretentation,  while  t]ic  paiticuUr  or  variable  fcatores  toll 
back  into  indistinct  conicioiuncw,  (Sec  Stout's  account  of  Htib^n's  view,  Mind, 
fc  VOL  nv.  p.  ^^) 


^«f  BciBes  gives  place  in 
»  iisaai  hr  others.^  ■ 

r«Klnc  to  suppose  that  names  " 
i  fraper  or  singular,  nor  as 
%o  mark  off  and  register  fl 
nence.    It  is  only  as  the 
itiaistfa  and  the  difference 
^gatnl  class  becomes  distinct, 
opdir  and  general  grow  clearly 
rwaes  Charles,  Papa,  Rover,  and  eo 
!]£  ynticular  things,  tho«e  organised 
108  tfcooght  of  as  having  continued 
£«  >^Mr  intermittent  percepts.    Similariy. 
auui,*  and  so  forth,  come  to  be  coo- 
such  object-unities  on  the  ground 


tU  m  Conception.    At  first  we  find  this 

■»  QMifiDed  to  classes  of  objects  having 

-iMknIQr.  and  so  easily  reprcscntable  in 

^jacnc  image,  as  "  dog,"  *'  house,"  and 

JOMloat  above,  the  name  is  not  used  with 

.>j^  as  general  character  or  function.     Yet 

of  4Dt  and  the  same  name  to  successive 

nsC  ud  to  those  processes  of  reflective 

of  common  features  by  which  the 

srtses.    To  begin  with,  any  use  of 

Ntit  trf  an  assimiJative  process  serves  to 

ase  the  existence  of  like  features. 

applied  to  each  of  a  series  of 

of  recalling  these  together,  and  so 

;,  the  comparing  of  a  number  of 

sation.     More  than  this,  since 

KT^-es  to  emphasise  and  register 

'^cilitates  the  subsequent  careful 

::mon  features.   Of  special  service 

applied  by  others  to  a  variety  of 

ft*^  ipontancout  inventian  of  names  snd 
.    -   in  kindtt.  3«r  thcil;  P«e..   Tht  Pint 
-*.  O"  iHUtligtnet,  book  iv.  chjp.  L  j  i ; 
.  wiL  Ik  p.  183  IF, 
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things,  as  when  a  multitude  of  unlike  things  are  called  '  plants,' 
and  so  on.  Such  announcement  of  likeness  as  yet  undiscovered 
by  the  child  aen'cs,  as  we  know,  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  a 
comparative  examination  of  the  things,  and  thus  urges  the 
child  on  along  the  conceptual  path. 

The  greatest  use  of  general  names,  however,  in  connexion 
with  general  ideation  or  ccnceptiun  is  in  detinitcly  marking  off 
and  rendering  permanent  each  new  result  of  analysis  and  com- 
parison. Thus  on  reflecting  on  dogs,  with  a  view  to  sec  In 
what  exactly  they  do  agree,  in  spite  of  their  differences,  and  on 
gradually  gaining  clear  consciousness  of  this,  that,  and  the 
other  characteristic  feature  of  form  and  action,  a  child  demar- 
cates, and  definitely  registers  these  results  of  abstraction  by 
help  of  the  name.  That  is  to  say,  the  name  is  used  as  a  defin- 
ing mark,  as  one  might  mark  off  an  ill-defined  local  feature  in 
apiece  of  board  by  drawing  a  chalk  circle  about  the  spot  When 
the  name  is  thus  definitely  and  exclusively  applied  to  such  pro- 
ducts of  comparison  and  abstraction  it  henceforth  serves  as  a 
means  of  recalling  these,  and  of  keeping  them  distinctly  before 
the  mind. 

§23.  Use  of  Names  as  General  Signs.  When  thus  definitely 
attached  by  association  to  the  points  of  similarity  singled  out 
by  abstraction  from  a  number  of  particular  objects  the  name 
is  used  as  a  true  general  sign.  The  image  now  takes  on  a 
much  more  definite  function  as  a  typical  or  representative 
image  through  the  circumstance  that,  by  help  of  the  demarcat- 
ing sign,  certain  features  stand  out  distinctly,  and  are  at  the 
same  time  realised  as  belonging  not  merely  to  one  particular 
thing,  but  to  what  we  call  a  class.  Thus  the  name  '  dog," 
though  probably  still  calling  up  an  image  of  a  more  or  less 
concrete  character,  that  is,  including  traits  of  some  particular 
individual  or  variety,  becomes  a  general  sign  inasmuch  as  it 
thrusts  prominently  forward,  and  so  secures  special  attention 
to,  certain  definitely  apprehended  common  class-features  (the 
canine  form,  action  of  barking,  etc.).' 

*  Since  the  result  of  abctraciion  though  icpicienting  concrete  thingt  doet  not 
rcprcicnt  ihcm  fully  and  exhauKcivcIy,  we  tmy,  wiUi  Mi.  Spencct,  call  the  general 
Ot  &b>tnct  idea  a  le-reprnenUtion.  (See  hi»  PnKtifUi  of  Piyihohi^y,  u.  p.  5J3.) 
The  nattue  of  thii  contclouitnen  of  geneml  repmrntxtivcncss  h  well  illustrated  by 
W.  James  by  help  of  hii  fignie  of  mpajxhic  &ingc or  tendccicy.     (0/.  dt-,i.  9.477.) 
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Used  now  in  this  way  as  a  general  sign  of  certain  dcSnifely 

apprehended  points  of  likeness  or  common  qualities,  the  name 
acquires  the  double  function  attributed  to  it  by  logicians.  That 
is  to  say,  it  denotes  any  one  of  a  certain  order  or  class  of  things : 
this  class  or  ^roup  being  determined  in  respect  not  of  the  num- 
ber  of  things  included,  but  only  of  the  common  qualification  or 
description  of  its  members,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  qualities  which 
the  name  is  said  to  connote,^  ' 

§  24.  Fontiation  0/ more  Abstract  Notions.  A  similar  process 
of  comparison  and  abstraction,  clenched  by  a  linguistic  sign, 
takes  place  in  the  formation  of  those  general  ideas  which  answer 
to  few  common  qualities,  and  are  altogether  removed  from  the 
plane  of  the  generic  image,  as,  for  example, '  animal '.  It  is 
obvious  that  we  cannot  compound  a  f^tMst-concrctc  image  of 
the  animal,  as  wc  can,  roughly  at  least,  compound  an  image 
of  the  dog.  There  is  no  common  form  running  through  the  vast 
variety  of  animals  which  renders  this  possible.'  There  is,  indeed, 
an  image-clement  here  too.  In  thinking  of  animal,  most  people 
probably  image  imperfectly  one  of  the  mwie  familiar  quadrupeds. 
Here  the  vicarious  or  genei-al  function  of  the  image  called  up  is 
still  more  evident.  Hence  a  child  cannot  form  the  idea  'animal* 
till  he  has  attained  a  considerable  skill  in  the  use  of  verbal  signs 
as  general ;  for  in  order  to  do  so  it  is  needful  to  repress  the  ten- 
dency to  image  particular  concrete  examples,  and  to  give  special 
and  exclusive  prominence  to  a  few  properties,  such  as  spon- 
taneous movement  and  sensation,  which  can  only  be  grasped 
by  a  special  effort  of  abstraction,  and  can  only  be  brought  before 
the  mind  by  the  medium  of  a  verbal  sign. 

These  higher  steps  in  the  thought-process  become  possible 
by  means  of  the  verbally  embodied  results  of  the  lower  steps. 
It  is  after  the  child  has  formed  the  general  ideas,  'dog,'  'horse,' 
and  so  forth,  that  he  climbs  to  tlie  more  difficult,  more  compre- 
hensive, and  more  abstract  idea, '  animal '.  In  this  way  we  may 
say,  with  Hamilton  :  "  I>anguage  is  to  the  mind  precisely  what 
the  aixh  is  to  the  tunnel.    The  power  of  thinking  and  the  power 

1  According  to  logicians  a  gen«ra1  name  denote*  certain  thinKS  (membci t  of  a 
cUm)  and  connotes  eciuin  qualities  In  these  tilings.  For  the  terms  dcnouition  and 
connolation,c«tnaion«nd  intwuuon  axe  often  substituted.  iS<x  Jevont.EUnunlarj/ 
l.^^wt^^  in  LogJ£,  lesson  v.) 

*  C/.  l<OL£e,  Legit,  p.  38. 
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of  excavation  are  not  dependent  on  the  word  in  the  one  case,  on 
the  mason-work  in  the  other ;  but  without  these  subsidiaries 
neither  process  could  be  carried  on  beyond  its  rudimentary  com- 
mencement.''   (Lectures  on  Logic,  \m,  pp.  138,  139.) 

It  ii  not  meant  by  thii  thai  the  child  ivrogTcue*  ngalasly  from  notloni  af  a 
comparative ty  ;tcn>ll  range  to  more  com prchcn dive  onci.  It  must  be  rcmcmbeied 
thai  it  is  orten  euier  Tot  him  to  farm  an  idea  of  a  laigcr  claas  or  dasiea  than  of  one 
of  its  conMttucnt  ftub-clasica  or  apccics,  vit.,  when  the  forroer  prcaeats  procninenc 
easily  ■discernible  p&ints  of  lilccncM,  and  when  the  diatitictive  (eatuiu  of  tbc  latter 
■re  obscure.  Thus  many  a  child  u«cit  the  name  tree  before  be  uies  the  name  oak- 
tre«.  and  so  furlb.  Thi«  i«  what  it  meant  by  saying  that  the  child  «««  lilcene»»e« 
before  be  seea  difTcienccii.      {C/.  abov-e,  p.  184,) 

5  24a,  Nanus  as  Suhtittites  for  Ideas.  One  other  feature  of 
verbal  signs  requires  to  be  noticed  in  this  connexion,  viz.,  their 
tendency  with  repeated  use  to  drop  all  distinct  ideational  sug- 
gestiveness,  and  to  scr\-e  in  themselves  as  substitutes  for  ideas. 
This  funcHon  of  names  will  grow  clearer  to  us  when  we  come  on 
to  consider  the  complex  processes  of  thought,  but  it  may  be  il- 
lustrated, to  some  extent,  at  the  present  stage  of  our  exposition. 

It  follows  from  the  very  nature  of  a  name  as  a  general  sign 
that  its  meaning  will  only  be  distinctly  grasped  in  exceptional 
circumstances,  when  a  special  effort  of  attention  is  given.  Thus 
I  have  to  fix  my  thoughts  on  so  familiar  a  name  as  **  metal," 
"  crystal,"  "  nation,"  and  so  forth,  if  I  want  to  have  a  full  and 
clear  idea  of  the  corresponding  thing  (or  class  of  things).  It  is 
obviously  a  much  easier  and  shorter  process  to  recall  an  '  in- 
temal '  name,  and  even  to  speak  or  write  one,  than  to  develop 
clearly  the  corresponding  idea.  Hence  in  all  those  everj'day 
processes  of  thought  in  which  a  full  and  distinct  ideation  is 
not  required,  that  is  to  say,  where  relations  among  ideas  may 
be  clearly  apprehended  with  only  the  faintest  representation 
of  the  particular  kind  of  object  dealt  with,  wc  tend  to  use 
names  as  substitutes.  Just  as  in  algebraic  processes  the 
symbols,  x,  y,  etc.,  thougli  representing  something  (rir.,  all 
or  any  number)  arc  used  for  the  moment  as  if  they  them- 
selves were  the  ideas  they  signify,  so  in  much  of  our  ordinary 
reasoning  it  is  sufficient  to  attend  to  the  relations  of  the  names 
themselves,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  process.  Thus  in  follow- 
ing out  the  simple  process  of  thought  "  a  bat  cannot  be  a  bird 
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because  it  suckles  its  young  "  I  can  see  the  relation  with  only 
the  very  faintest  representation  of  what  the  terms  bat  and  bird 
signify.' 

In  ihl»  brief  account  of  the  name  ctnboillrf  conc«pt  r^rcrwe  has  been  mad« 
only  to  those  nanin  which  grammaiianB  call  nouns  and  of  th«a«  only  to  such  s> 
ue  names  of  thingi.  By  ihe  tame  mental  ptocns  by  which  the  child  reaches  (he 
Idea  orange  it  reaches  the  idea  yellow,  round,  and  to  forth.  The  clear  uh  of 
wljective*,  as  qualifying  epithets,  mark*  a  hii;her  suge  of  analysis  than  the  first 
use  of  nouns,  vii..  the  scparaiinK  out  for  special  contidcraiion  of  smgU  qualitin  in 
things.  Hence,  in  the  imitative  speech  of  the  child,  tlte  fint  lue  of  a4)eciivet 
foIIo^r«  by  an  appreciable  interval  that  of  nouns.'  This  scpaiatc  apprehension  of 
nngle  qualities  becomes  still  more  distinct  vhcn  abstract  names,  such  as  whiteness, 
height,  come  to  be  used.  As  the  etymology  of  such  names  shows,  they  come  after 
concrete  nouns  in  the  development  of  the  thought  of  the  race  and  community,  and 
arc  invented  by  help  of  the  latter.  The  indi%^idual  only  acquires  the  tuc  of  these 
abstract  rxamca  when  intelligence  baa  developed  undct  the  sitimulating  and  control- 
ting  influence  of  education. 

It  is  only  when  analyaia  is  thufl  carried  up  to  the  point  of  ■  separate  con* 
tideration  of  single  qualiticii  that  the  claas-notion,  the  reptesentative  of  a  gtvttf  at 
qualities,  becomes  definite  and  precise.  As  we  ahatl  see  presently,  a  perfectly 
clear  general  idea  means  one,  the  constituent  elements  of  which  wc  can  separate^ 
Utend  to  and  name. 

§  25.  Conception  ns  Dfpettdfnt  on  Social  Environment  It  is 
evident  from  this  brief  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  general 
idea  that  it  is  a  process  that  is  largely  dependent  on  the  action 
of  the  social  environment.  Language  is  pre-eminently  the  in- 
vention and  instrument  of  social  life.  It  is  the  medium  by 
which  we  communicate  one  to  another  our  ideas,  wishes,  and 
so  forth.  In  the  early  years  of  life  the  undeveloped  intelligence 
of  the  child  is  continually  stimulated  in  the  way  described  abo« 
by  the  common  use  of  general  names.  The  results  of  ages  of 
thought 'processes  embodied  in  the  language  of  educated  men 

'  On  this  aspect  of  naming,  see  Tainei  Or  InttUigntt,  pi.  i.  bk.  i.  chap.  iii. ; 
W.  James,  of.  eit.,  1.  p.  370. 

*  One  or  two  adjectives,  as  ni-ni  (nice),  are  used  along  with  nouns  from  the 
first,  but  these  probably  so  Car  as  names  are  on  the  level  of  nouns,  U.,  names  of 
things  as  concrete  wholes.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  child  or  the 
race  befjpns  with  a  clear  apprehcn^on  of  one  clan  of  wordx.  The  several  dasses 
of  words  distinguished  by  the  giaramaiian  ate  confused  at  Rrei,  and  are  only  difr 
fcrentiated  as  inteltigence  advanccc  Al!  ihat  is  meant  here  is  that  the  child  knows 
and  names  things  aa  concrete  wholes  befc>re  it  begins  to  qu.ilify  ihem  or  discern 
particular  qualiues  in  them.  On  the  dilTcrcnliation  of  noons,  etc,  in  the  early 
Dse  of  laagua^,  see  RomiuicB,  Mtntal  Evolution  in  ilattt  p.  stS  t,,  p.  993  f. 
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and  women  are  thus  brought  to  bear  on  the  growing  mind,  and 
these  constitute  a  main  ingredient  in  the  educational  infJuence 
of  the  community  upon  the  indi\ndua].  The  profound  and  far- 
reaching  influence  of  this  medium  of  common  word-embodied 
ideas  is  clearly  seen  in  the  arrest  of  intellectual  development 
where  contact  with  the  general  mind,  through  language,  is  ex- 
cluded, as  in  the  case  of  neglected  deaf-mutes,  and,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  of  those  who  from  the  isolation  of  circumstances  are 
withdrawn  from  the  stimulating  influence  of  the  higher  phases 
of  thought  as  expressed  in  the  language  of  educated  persons. 
As  Professor  Huxley  says ;  "  A  race  of  dumb  men  deprived  of 
all  communication  with  those  who  could  speak  would  be  tittle 
indeed  removed  from  the  brutes  ".* 

I  16.  Ptythalogy  of  Language.  The  prccUe  psycholo^cal  function  of  Ungtuge 
has  given  ttM  to  much  dincuMion.  That  names  arc  a  tnaiccial  aid  to  tb«  (urmation 
of  gcncial,  or,  aa  ibcy  have  been  called  by  Locke  and  other*,  '  abtuact '  ideaii.  i* 
ocftain:  yet  thcie  la  liule  agiecmem  U  (o  iheir  cxAct  function.  According  to 
•omc,  the  general  idea  is  KOmeihing  ditlinci  ham  the  image,  and  hait  a  certain 
Btabitiiy  u  a  general  idea  apact  from  the  name.  This  view  hu  been  held  by  the 
ConcepliuUitU.  The  Nominalisti,  on  ihe  other  hand,  have  maintained  that  ih« 
geneial  idea.  \%  nothing  bLt  an  image  with  certain  of  its  feaiuiei  oc  lupects  apectally 
iKceniuaied,  tucb  acccniuation  being  due  to  the  use  of  th«  general  name,  01  one 
Bad  the  tamt  sign  for  a  number  ofpuiially  like  presentations.* 

According  to  the  view  here  adopted,  the  auditory- vocal  complex  v^ich  we  call 
■  Dame  ful^la  a  much  more  important  function  in  general  thinking  than  in  concrete 
imagination.  The  mind  often  piciuics  things  without  recalling  their  names;  but  in 
thinking  piopci  it  seems  always  to  be  aided  by  language,  cilhcf  audible  or  inaudiblr. 

It  appears  to  follow  that  the  nervous  [>rocesscs  involved  in  general  thinking 
tuive  the  action  of  the  speech -centres  as  one  of  their  main  elements.  In  forming  a 
general  idea  by  help  of  a  name,  we  may  tuppote  that  definite  nervous  connexions 
•re  eatabltshed  between  the  centres  of  ideation  and  these  language-centres. 
Pathological  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  integrity  of  the  centres  of  speech  U 
necessary  to  a  due  performance  of  the  pfoccsses  of  abttrsct  thoaghL* 


1  Quoted  by  Prof.  Hofatio  Hale,  in  Tht  Origin  9/Lafgiagt,  p.  4J;, 
'  For  a  brief  accoant  of  this  dispute,  see  below.  Appendix  P. 
'  For  X  fiiUcr  accottrt  of  the  physiology  of  speech,  and  the  kindred!  proceis«s  of 
reading  from  visual  «>-mboU  and  writing,  see  Dr.  Maud^ley,  Tkt  Phruohgy  ff 
UiuJ,  chap.  viii. ;  Dt.  Feitier,  Tkt  Funi:li(ins  of  the  Brain,  chap.  %'i. ;  Dr.  Bastian, 
Tkt  Brain  at  an  Organ  of  Mind,  chap.  xxix.  Cf.  F.  PauJhan,  "La  Langag* 
iniAicuie  et  la  pcnsfe,"  Rei'ue  PkUoitfki^ut,  Jan.,  1SS6.  On  the  whole  qucsticM 
of  the  psychological  function  of  names  in  connexion  with  general  ideaa,  sec  Taine, 
On  IntitUgmte,  pc.  1.  bk.  i.  chap.  iii. ;  O.  H.  Lewes,  Problmt  0/ Lift  luid  Uiiui,  yd 
ri«»,  prob.  tv„  especially  chap.  v. ;  Eggei,  La  ParoU  Jnlirimrt,  especially  chap.  v. 
and  following ;  and  Stout,  "  Thought  and  Langtuge,"  ifini,  xvi.  j>,  i8t  &. 
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A*  wra>  poJnied  out  ftbovc,  language  ii  at  once  a  sy«tcm  of  censocy  (anditory) 
{mpreaMons  ard  nne  of  (aiticulau)  movements.  This  double  anpect  of  langnage^ 
fta  heard  and  DpoEicn,  point*  to  the  fact  that  it  ia  a  M>cia)  phenomenon,  having  it* 
origin  in  communal  rcUttonc,  and  fot  its  function  to  subwrve  the  communicatioa 
of  mind  wiih  mind,  and  the  fotmaitioQ  of  that  organised  body  of  common  cxpeiicnc* 
which  we  call  knotvledKC. 

Th«  close  correlation  Ixtwecn  language  and  social  lift  only  becomet  apparent 
when  wc  ref^d  it  tn  its  full  signiAcancc  as  a  system  of  gtntrttt  ligni.  Paiticubi 
tiRpitm'ons  are  |ta  a  lar^  extent  at  least)  confined  to  an  individuil,  or  ai  most  to 
a  fcr^^■  individuals:  they  depend  on  the  accidents  of  tiute  and  plaes.  The  eomtnon 
body  of  knowledfje  is  thus  itecesuiily  general.  It  consists  of  the  paniculat  oboeC' 
vatiotu  of  many  individuals  compared  and  organised  into  gettcral  truths.  And  this 
generalising  or  unEV-crsaIL^ing  of  knowledge,  this  piecing  together  and  elaboraiing  of 
tht  individual  (ragmeniary  portions  of  knowledge  into  an  organic  unity,  la  eBectcd, 
and  can  only  be  cfTccted,  by  the  aid  of  general  speech. 

This  being  so,  wc  see  that  speech  is  the  medium  by  which  a  double  procCM  il 
continually  going  on.  On  the  one  tide,  by  the  use  of  a  common  language,  the  Mcial 
mtnd  is  working  on  the  individual  mind,  communicating  of  its  ttoie  of  knowledge, 
and  bringing  the  individual  intelligence  inio  conformity  wiU)  its  fixed  modes  of 
activity  at  'furms  of  thought'.  This  side  of  the  procois  answers  to  initroctioa  and 
intellectual  education  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  tcmi.  On  the  other  side,  by  falling 
in  with  tlic  common  speech,  the  individual  is  continually  adjuEting  (caoscionaly  or 
unconsciously)  his  intellectual  habits  to  these  common  forms  as  a  standard.  Every 
time  he  uses  general  language  he  is  virtually  stc[iping  away  from  the  isolated  indivi- 
dual  point  of  view,  and  adopting  the  common  social  point  of  vici^-.  To  employ  the 
common  speech  is  thus  a  social  act,  a  recognition  of  an  authority  above  the  indivi- 
dual. Not  only  ao,  this  use  of  ths  organised  speech- sttucture  by  the  individual 
implies  Roclal  co-operation.  By  employing  it  he  puts  his  private  or  p>aructtlai 
knou-ledge  In  a  form  which  tenders  it  generally  avaikble.  In  this  way  ih«  indrvi* 
dual  mind  reacts  on  the  social  mind,  contributing,  in  the  measure  of  iu  intslUgenc^ 
to  common  thought  and  its  correlated  linguistic  forms. 

In  considering  language  as  a  social  phenomenon  we  are  naturally  led  on  to 
inquire  into  Its  origin  and  development  in  the  history  of  the  race.  The  p«oblcms 
here  opened  up — such  as,  what  divides  human  from  animal  in  tell  ice  nee.  how  tnsn 
acquired  langusge.  and  so  forth— are  loo  large  and  difficult  to  be  discussed  here.  It 
maybe  added  that  though  these  problems  have  an  important  indirect  bearing  on 
the  psychological  development  of  thought  and  speech  in  the  individual,  they  are  in 
certain  material  respects  distinct  pioblcms  falling  under  the  special  head  of  racial  or 
anthiopolujjical  psychology.' 

5  27.  Concepiion  as  Synthesis.  Many  of  our  notions  involve, 
in  addition  to  a  process  of  abstraction  and  analysis,  one  of 
combination  or  synthesis.  That  is  to  say,  we  require  to 
regroup  \he  results  of  abstraction  in  ww  combinations.  Thus, 
in  the  study  of  history,  wc  have  to  build  up  out  of  the  results  of 
observation  and  abstraction  such  notions  as  '  Roman  Emperor,' 
'feudal  system,*  and  the  like. 

'  On  ths  difference  and  points  of  connexion  between  the  individual  and  the  1 
problem,  sec  Appendix  0, 
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This  s>'nthetic  fonnation  of  complex  concepts  goes  on  in 
close  connexion  with  a  process   of  constructive  invagination. 

»By  this  last  an  image  (or  a  number  of  images)  is  first  elabo- 
rated, which  gives  the  peculiar  form  or  structure  to  the  concept. 
In  this  way,  for  example,  we  should  form  an  idea  of  a  class  of 

>  objects  lying  outside  the  range  of  our  personal  observation,  as 
Konian  consul,  volcano,  and  so  forth. 
In  a  certain  class  of  cases  this  basis  of  constructive  imagi- 
nation assumes  the  peculiar  form  of  an  incomplete  or  partially 
baffled  imagination.  The  general  notion  here  becomes  still 
further  removed  from  the  sphere  of  concrete  or  pictorial  repre- 

Iscntation.  This  transcending  by  thought  of  the  limits  of  clear 
imagination  is  illustrated  in  the  formation  of  ideas  of  objects  of 
great  magnitude  and  of  these  magnitudes  themselves,  such  as 
nation,  planet,  a  ccntur)%  a  thousand  miles,  and  so  forth.  All 
such  notions  are  reached  by  a  process  of  prolonged  summation 
or  addition  of  magnitudes  which  arc  themselves  intuitable  and 
picturable.  Thus,  in  forming  an  idea  planet,  we  have  to  take 
some  familiar  magnitude,  say  that  of  a  school  globe,  and  imagi- 
natively amplify  this  by  successive  additions. 

•  The  nature  of  this  process  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the  ideas 
of  all  the  larger  numbers.'  It  is  evident  that  the  smaller 
numerical  groups  as  three,  six,  etc.,  present  certain  visual 
peculiarities,  and  as  such  can  be  seen  or  sensibly  intuited. 
Hence  the  child's  ideas  of  these  smaller  numbers  are  obtained 
in  close  connexion  with  sense- percept  ion  by  comparing  different 
local  arrargemcnts  of  the  same  aggregate  of  objects,  as  six 
marbles,  or  numerically  similar  aggregates  of  different  objects, 
as  six  pebbles  and  six  sheep.  Even  in  the  case  of  these  smaller 
numbers,  however,  a  process  of  taking  apart  and  putting  together 
(analysis  and  synthesis)  is  necessary^  We  only  fully  apprehend 
5  or  6  as  a  particular  number  when  we  know  its  mode  of  pro* 
duction  by  a  summation  of  units.  In  the  case  of  the  larger 
numbers,  20,  100,  1000,  etc.,  this  process  of  summation  makes 
up  the  whole  meaning  of  the  number-symbol.  The  symbol  100 
corresponds  to  no  clear  intuition  of  sight,  consequently  to  no 
clear  visual  image.     It  stands  for  the  unpiclurable  result  of  a 


I 


I  All  distinct  ideas  of  tnagnitud'ca  which  «re  not  inuginalle  are  of  couiae  romed 
by  tfae  aid  of  nnmberB.  We  can  have  no  idea  of  a  vaiit  diituicc  except  u  dcia • 
miacd  by  &  dc&nitc  niuntwr  of  unit-measuremcnu,  t.g.,  feet,  yards,  miles. 
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prolonged  process  of  summing,  counting,  or  reckoning,  per- 
formed on  units  (or  small  groups  of  these)  which  arc  themselves 
picturable. 

This  peculiarity  of  our  ideas  of  number  is  illustrated  in  the 
lateness  of  their  formation  in  the  development  of  intelligence. 
The  lower  animals  have  but  a  germ  of  the  idea  of  number.  A 
bird  will  notice  certain  differences,  e.g.,  the  withdrawal  of  two 
eggs  from  a  nest  of  four,  but  such  differences  are  probably  not 
realised  as  numerical.  Similarly  \nth  the  ideas  of  number  of 
primitive  man.  The  aboriginal  Australian  can  rarely  count  his 
five  finders,  and  no  Australian  language  contains  numerals 
above  fuur,  all  numbers  beyond  this  being  described  as  *  many*. 
In  the  case  of  a  child  educated  in  a  civilised  community,  it  is 
some  time  before  numbers  are  clearly  apprehended  as  such. 
Thus,  a  child  of  three  and  a  half,  generally  obsci'vant  and 
intelligent,  and  capable  of  comparing  the  magnitudes  of  things 
{e^.,  the  heights  of  two  persons),  showed  an  almost  complete 
inability  to  apprehend  relations  of  number.  Though  taught  to 
say  one,  two,  three,  etc.,  in  connexion  with  concrete  objects, 
he  persisted  in  confounding  number  or  discrete  quantity  with 
magnitude  or  continuous  quantity.  For  example,  on  seeing 
beads  of  three  sizes,  he  called  the  smallest  '  four,*  those  next  in 
size  '  five,'  and  the  largest  *  six '. 

II  IB  to  be  added  th2t  a  proceis  apt^  be  confounded  wiib  counting  ukei  plue 
when  one  or  mote  dc&nitcly  rcmcinbetcd  individual*  tuc  mt«*cd  bom  «  group. 
Thus  a  thepheid  nuy  at  once  »ce  without  counting  hU  *heep  whethd  they  vc  all 
ptesent  provided  he  letains  a  distinct  visual  image  ot  (he  several  individual 
membeia  of  his  iloclc  It  is  probable  that  some  of  ihe  remarkable  stories  of 
difictirtii nation  of  numbei  by  animals,  as  rooks,  areexpliuble  in  ^s  way.  The 
fact  that  Kavages  and  moHt  children  uite  their  fingers  ithuvi-s  that  the  primitive  Ideas 
of  number  are  reached  by  help  of  the  liners  of  the  two  hands,  a  conclusion  further 
verified  by  the  decimal  notation  employed  by  civilised  communities.^ 

It  may  be  added  dial  certain  notions  of  magnitude  and  number  illoctrate  the 
reverse  of  Uic  process  here  described.  In  forming  an  idea  of  a  molecule,  or  of 
■  millimciie,  we  arc  breaking  up  or  dividing  an  inluitabic  whole  into  its  pans 
and  carrying  ihc  process  beyond  the  limits  of  ima^nation.    So  of  the  ideas  of  at) 

I  For  an  interestini^  account  of  the  oH^n  and  growth  of  our  Ideas  of  number. 
aee  the  anonymous  volume,  Tkt  Altemativt  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  bk.  L  chap.  ida. 
The  psychological  process  by  which  number -concepts  are  reached  is  described  by 
Waits,  LthrbueS  d<r  Ptychologit,  J  5J,  p.  599,  etc.  On  the  so-called  counting  of 
animals,  and  (he  limits  of  savage  counting,  aee  Romanes,  Evolath»  of  Human 
Fatultj/,  p.  yt  f.,  and  p.  214  f. ;  and  Tylor,  Antkrofoiagy,  p.  18,  and  p.  3io> 
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.  misn  abstract  quanlilic*  reprewnted  by  TiactionB.  We  may  form  an  Jtnage  corrcs^ 
ponding  to  \  because  u-c  may  picture  an  cbjccc  icparaled  into  ihirc  pailb :  but  our 
Mc»  of  iit<  tVvo  ^^'^  '^  forth,  clearly  uantcend  the  limits  of  dUtinct  picturing. 

The  synthetic  construction  here  described  is  illustrated  in 
a  somewhat  different  way  in  the  formation  of  another  class  of 
notions.  Our  idea  of  a  mathematical  line,  a  circle,  and  so 
forth,  does  not  exactly  answer  to  any  observable  form.  No 
straight  line,  for  instance,  discoverable  in  any  actual  object 
perfectly  answers  to  the  geometric  definition.  Even  the  most 
carefully  drawn  line  would  be  found  on  closer  inspection  to 
deviate  to  some  extent  from  the  required  type.  It  follows 
that  these  notions  involve  more  than  a  simple  process  of  ab- 
straction,  such  as  sufBccs,  fur  example,  for  the  detection  of  the 
quality,  colour,  or  weight.  They  presuppose  in  addition  to  this 
a  process  of  idealisation,  that  is  to  say,  the  perfecting  by  help 
of  symbols  beyond  the  limits  of  clear  imagination  of  some 
feature  or  attribute  presented  in  a  rough  or  imperfect  form  in 
actual  objects.  A  like  process  of  symbolic  idealisation  enters 
into  some  of  the  conceptions  of  physical  science,  as  a  smooth 
plane,  a  rigid  body,  and  so  forth.' 

5  28.  Logical  Control  0/  Conception  :  Ou  Logical  Concept. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  trace  out  in  detail  the  processes  by 
which  logic  seeks  to  transform  our  first  crude  general  ideas  into 
true  concepts.  A  word  may,  however,  be  given  to  these  pro- 
cesses so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  carrying  forward  of  the 
psychological  process  of  conception  as  here  described. 

A  child's  first  general  ideas  are  apt  to  be  imperfect  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Thus  to  begin  with  they  are  commonly  want- 
ing in  distinctness  and  precision.  A  child  and  an  uneducated 
adult  arc  wont  to  use  terms,  as  '  water,' '  metal,'  '  plant,'  and  so 
forth,  with  only  a  very  vague  representation  of  the  common 
qualities  possessed  by  the  objects  making  up  these  classes. 
That  is  to  say.  the  process  of  comparing  things  and  analytically 
marking  off  common  features  is  incomplete.  As  a  consequence 
of  the  connotation  of  the  name  being  thus  hazy,  the  denotation 

>  Pot  t  good  nccount  of  tbeae  ideal  notions,  kc  Taine,  On  IntttHgtnct,  bk.  iv. 
chap.  i.  I  a.  The  diotinction  between  notions  ftnaweting  to  distinct  mental  imA|;ea 
or  pictures  and  chow  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  imaj^a  ia  dncribcd  by  Leibnis 
and  oihera  a*  that  between  intuitive  and  symbolic  knowledge.  For  a  brief  acconnt 
of  the  diklinciion,  see  Jevoni,  EUmtntary  Lfnotu  in  Logi<,  lesson  viL 
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remains  uncertain.  Thus,  ownng  to  a  vague  appreliension  of 
the  essential  characters  of  a  plant,  a  child  may  be  uncertain 
whether  the  sea-anemone  is  a  plant. 

In  addition  to  this  indistinctness  the  general  idea  may  be- 
come positively  erroneous  as  judged  by  the  standard  of  the 
common,  or  rather  what  is  called  the  correct,  usage  of  the  term. 
Thus  through  the  narrow  range  of  his  experience  a  child  is  very 
apt  to  import  non-cssential  elements  into  the  represented  class- 
features,  and  by  thus  unduly  adding  to  the  connotation  to  un- 
duly narrow  the  denotation  of  the  term.  Thus  he  makes  '  rose ' 
stand  only  for  red  roses,  *  book  *  for  printed  book,  '  metal '  for 
solid  metal,  and  so  forth.  And  while  he  thus  tends,  in  one 
direction,  to  make  the  connotation  of  his  words  too  full,  and  bo 
their  denotation  too  narrowj  he  tends,  in  another  direction,  to 
the  reverse  enor.  Since  he  cannot  at  first  detect  the  deeper 
and  less  conspicuous  resemblances  among  things,  he  is  liable 
to  omit  some  of  the  essential  qualities  of  the  class,  and  so  to 
unduly  widen  its  extent,  as  when  he  uses  the  word  'fish'  for  all 
animals  that  live  in  the  water,  not  noting  the  important  struc- 
tural peculiarities  that  constitute  the  true  &sh. 

These  defects  are  rectified  by  the  processes  of  education  and 
scientific  training.  By  these  agencies  the  mind  is  disciplined 
in  a  more  cautious,  far-reaching,  and  methodical  process  of 
conception.  A  larger  number  of  representative  instances  of  the 
class  are  examined.  The  analysis  of  points  of  likeness  is 
carried  further,  so  as  to  be  made  logically  complete,  that  is, 
adequate  for  purposes  of  scientific  classification-  The  crowning 
phase  of  this  logical  regulation  of  conception  is  known  as  defini- 
tion, or  the  gathering  up  and  fixing  in  precise  and  appropriate 
language  of  each  of  the  essential  and  fundamental  attributes  of 
the  class. 

One  other  feature  has  to  be  noted  in  this  logical  treat- 
ment of  the  concept.  We  have  supposed  thai  the  process  of 
conception  is  wholly  occupied  with  disengaging  similarities. 
But  all  thinking  processes  illustrate  at  once  the  two  funda- 
mental intellective  functions,  discrimination  and  as^milation, 
though  one  of  these  may  preponderate,  and  be  more  conspicu- 
ous in  particular  cases.  This  applies  to  the  formation  of 
general  notions.  Although  in  forming  the  concept  'animal'  we 
are  explicitly  setting  forth  similarities  among  diverse  things,  we 
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are  implicitly  marking  off  the  class  from  other  things  (plants 
and  inanimate  objects)  which  lack  these  similar  features.  The 
logical  manipulation  of  the  concept  renders  this  apprehension 
of  diffi^rence  explicit  and  clear.  Thus  the  process  of  defining  a 
class-name  includes  in  its  most  complete  form  an  examination 
not  only  of  things  denoted  by  the  name,  but  also  of  things  not 
80  denoted,  in  order  to  see  what  features  they  are  wanting  in. 
This  consideration  of  differences  becomes  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  marking  off  of  one  idea  from  a  kindred  yet  partially  dis- 
similar idea,  as  metal  from  mineral,  wise  from  learned,  and  so 
forth,  a  process  that  plays  a  large  part  in  the  definition  of 
general  names.^  Finally,  in  what  is  known  as  logical  Division 
or  Classification,  where  things  arc  sj^stcmatically  arranged  in 
higher  and  lower  groups,  attention  is  paid  at  once  to  points  of 
similarity  and  to  points  of  difference.* 


I 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


PROCESSES  OF  TIIOUOHT  (ContivuhdI  :  JUDGMENT  AVD  REASONING 

(KNOWLEDGE). 

Thinking,  considered  rormally  or  as  logic  treats  of  it, 
includes,  as  we  have  seen,  besides  the  elemcnlary  stage  of 
conception,  or  the  process  of  forminfj  concepts,  the  more  com- 
plex operations  commonly  marked  off  as  judging  and  reasoning. 
Having  ^  concept  we  may  go  on  to  apply  this  to  some  indivi- 
dual thing  or  class  of  things,  as  when  we  decide  that  a  particular 
piece  of  stone  is  granite,  or  that  diamonds  are  combustible. 
We  are  then  said  to  judge,  or  form  a  judgment.*  And  having 
framed  such  judgments  we  may,  setting  out  fram  these,  pass  on 
to  others,  as  when  we  conclude  that  air  has  weight  because  all 
material  substances  have  weight.  We  are  then  said  to  reason. 
These  two  fuller  processes  of  thinking,  which  are  closely  con- 
nected one  with  the  other,  arc  to  be  the  subject  of  the  present 
chapter. 

JUDGMENT. 

§  T.  The  Menial  Process  in  Judging.  In  everj-daj'  discourse 
the  word  judge  is  used  to  express  the  process  of  coming 
to  a  decision  about  a  thing,  when  we  do  not  reason  out 
a  conclusion  explicitly  or  formally,  but  apply  in  a  rapid  and 
automatic  manner  the  results  of  past  experience  to  a  new  case. 
Thus  we  judge  that  a  man  is  sincere  or  insincere,  that  a  plan 
is  good  or  bad,  and  so  forth.'    For  the  purposes  of  psychology 

^  It  must  be  noted  th;tt  Ihe  tenn  Judgment  as  commonly  cmplo}^^  means  boUi 
the  (iToduct  and  tlie  ptoccM.  It  \\  at  oikc  the  name  of  the  dedtion  readied,  ood  of 
ibc  mental  operation  by  \vliich  this  ii  reached. 

■  Th»i  Kt  Icatt,  is  the  more  common  nteaninf;-  The  term  U  ased  too  f:>r  the 
process  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  rijjhincKS  of  conduct,  <a  ilie  beauty  of  an 
ottjcct  by  referring  it  to  tome  standard  (br  compsiisoa.    The  exiueasion  it  one  gf 
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L&nd  logic  it  is  usual  to  extend  the  application  of  the  term  to 

all  those  mental  operations  which  underlie  what  Is  called  asser- 

^tion  or  predication.    We  judge  in  so  far  as  we  assert  some- 

f  ihtng,  or,  as  logicians  put  it,  predicate  something  of  a  subject, 

or  are  prepared  to  do  this,  whether  \vc  reach  this  state  o( 

Iinental  decision  immediately  by  observation,  as  when  we  say 
'This  rose  is  blighted,"  or  mediately  by  a  process  of  inference, 
as  when  we  conclude  from  certain  signs  in  the  sky  that  it  is 
going  to  rain.  The  mental  operation  here  described  may  pro- 
mflJOBftlly  be  deiined  as  an  explicit  apprehension  of  a  relation 
between  two  things  (or  a  thing  and  its  quality)  as  distinguished 
from  a  mere  apprehension  of  a  thing  or  a  class  of  things. 

This  definition  of  the  process  of  judgment  by  reference  to  its 
■verbal  expression  suggests  that  the  two  are  organically  con- 
^b^ed.     And  this  is  the  case  with  all  clear  and  explicit  judg- 
BSinent.     The  connexion  between  judging  and  asserting  in  words 
fds  precisely  similar  to  that   between  forming  a  concept  and 
naming.     At  the  same  time  it  is  important  to  note  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  rudimentary  process  of  judging  which  is  prior 
to  and  independent  of  language.     Thus  the  lower  animals  are 
capable  of  reaching  decisions  respecting  the  proximity  of  their 
K  prey  and  so  forth  ;  and  the  child  begins  to  judge  before  it  can 
V  set  forth  its  decisions  in  clear  articulate  propositions.     Not 
only  so,  we  all  carry  out  in  connexion  with  perception  implicit 
acts  of  judgment  which  do  not  clothe  themselves  in  language 
external  or  internal,  as  in  determining  the  size  or  distance  of  an 
object,  or  its  position  in  relation  to  a  second  object ;  in  recog- 
nising a  person  as  the  same  as  one  previously  seen,  and  so 
_  forth. 


I 


The  »nf[e  of  thit  prie-prof>OBiitonal  Judgment,  >&  tt  may  be  called,  It  not  e«<y 
to  define.  As  alicaily  pointed  out  in  dealing  wtth  campaivaon,  we  form  something 
analoBout  to  a  judgment  uhen  we  compare  two  Bensationa  and  contciouily  ap- 
prelieDd  their  tcbtion.  These  icnsuous  jadgmentt  (sinnlicho  Crtheile)  vltta 
curied  out  pcccisely  ve,  however,  aided  by  language,  and  clothe  thctn»c1vcs 
in  a  pro  positional  rorm.  For  the  rest  all  futui -judgments  net  aided  by  language, 
u  in  perceiving  dist^incc,  recognising  an  object,  and  ao  forth,  are  implicit  only. 
That  is  to  Bay,  the  relation  is  not  clearly  apprehended,  ai  the  propoKiiion  with 
iu  foftaal  aeparation  of  subject  and  predicate  enables  ua  to  appichend  it. 

£teat  ambiguity,  and  consctjiicntly  not  easily  susceptible  of  exact  definition.  On 
its  various  ineanin;^,  see  Locke,  Baay,  bk.  il.  ch.  xi.  {  3-  ^id  bk.  iv.  ch.  xiv.i 
Diigald  btcwatt,  BUmtutt,  U.  p.  t  j  B. ;  Bain,  EdtuatiOM  at  a  Stimett  d).  Iv,  p.  121. 
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Looking  further  at  the  proposittonal  or  worded  judgment,  i 
we  sec  tliat  it  is  made  up  of  two  representative  ideas  or  notions, 
which  are  brought  into  a  certain  relation  one  to  another.  Of 
these  notions  the  one  answering'  to  the  predicate,  or  that  which 
is  asserted,  is  always  general.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea 
answering  to  the  subject  may  be  either  a  singular  or  a  general 
notion,  and  in  this  way  we  get  the  distinction  of  singular  and 
universal  judgments,  e^., '  This  cat  scratches,*  'All  cats  scratch'.  H 

Rclerence  is  bete  toait  Co  iht  tyi>t  of  judgment  corannonly  ulecled  by  logidan 
in  which  both  subject  aad  predicate  me  nanrn  of  thinits  or  of  attribute!  (abstnct 
namea).  Th«rc  sic.  however,  u  wc  shall  tee  presently,  othci  Ibrmsof  judfioent. 
some  of  which  apprar  At  first  sight  to  cantradict  the  statement  that  the  prcdicau  i* 
always  gcnciah  If,  for  rxRinpIe,  1  say  "Peter  ia  Ukc  John,"  both  aufaject  and 
predicate  teem  to  be  singfular  names ;  but  in  tiulh  what  1%  predicated  here  is,  sis  <kv 
shall  see.  a  relation  of  likene«x,  which,  ai  a  relation,  ia  something  general. 

It  is  to  be  added  that  the  difference  hctwrcn  the  logical  and  the  psj-cholofjlca) 
view  of  thought  comes  ont  in  the  distinctions  of  judgment.  To  the  logician  the  tm> 
poitant  distinction  (of  quantity)  n  that  bciu-een  univeiul  and  panicnlai  {t^^  'AH 
men  nre  mortal,'  '  Some  men  ace  civilised '},  and  he  clat«e«  cin^lai  judgments  »s 
equivalent  for  his  ptitposes  with  univerKals.  But  to  the  pK^xholDgist  the  Bi(;nilicant 
disiinciion  is  that  between  the  singular  and  the  univeisal.  The  caiUest  and  simpkft 
foim  of  judgment  is  the  singular,  wheceat,  as  we  shall  see  by-and-by,  the  universal 
Involves  a  comparison  of  singular  judgments ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  particiiht 
jodcmenta  so  far  as  ihcy  uscrt  what  is  common  to  two  or  more  mcmbccs  of  a  class. 


5  2.  Relation  of  Judgnxent  to  Conception,  According  to  the 
formal  logical  view  of  the  matter,  judgment  differs  from  con- 
ception, is  more  complex,  and  presupposes  it.  In  order  to 
judge  in  the  expHcit  propositional  form  we  must  start  with  two 
notions  corresponding  to  subject  and  predicate.  From  this 
logical  point  of  view  we  may  say  that  judgment  diflTers  from 
conception  in  that  while  the  concept  combines  a  group  of 
elements  in  a  single  representation,  the  judgment  CNprcssly 
sets  forth  two  elements  as  two,  and  at  the  same  time  as 
related  in  a  particular  way. 

This  logical  view  of  the  matter  is,  however,  from  our 
psychological  standpoint,  artificial,  and  even  inexact.  It  is 
now  generally  recognised  that  what  we  call  a  concept  has  no 
separate  existence.  We  never  say  or  think  'man'  out  of  all 
relation  to  other  things.  Hence  we  must  regard  the  judgment 
as  the  starting-point  in  thought,  and  the  simplest  process  of 
thought  properly  so-called.    What  is  artificially  set  out  by  the 
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logician  as  a  detached  concept  or  element  of  thought  is,  in 
reality,  the  last  stage  or  the  product  of  a  judgment,  or  rather  of 
a  series  of  judgments.  Since  we  form  our  general  notions  by  dis- 
covering similarities  among  things,  and  since  the  clear  explicit 
[recognition  of  a  relation  of  similarity  is  a  true  judgment,  it 
follows  that  judgment  is  essentially  involved  in  conception.  Not 
only  so,  since  the  discover^'  of  such  similarities  among  things  is 
gradual,  less  obvious  features  being  discovered  after  more  obvious 
ones,  it  follows  that  in  the  process  of  forming  the  complete  con- 
cept we  may  and  commonly  do  employ  the  proposilional  form  of 
judgment.  Thus  on  discovering  pips  in  apples  the  child  ex- 
presses the  fact  by  saj'-ing  *'  Apples  have  pips  ". 

\Vc  may  say  then  that  the  two  processes  marked  off  by 
logicians  as  Conception  and  Judgment  are  not  essentially 
different.  As  formally  distinguishable  phases  of  the  thought- 
process  they  react  one  on  the  other.  We  only  reach  a  general 
notion  at  all  by  means  of  a  comparative  detection,  of  likeness, 
■which,  when  explicit,  is  a  judgment.  Conversely,  since  our 
ordinary  judgments  involve  general  notions,  wc  may  say  that 
conception  prepares  the  way  for  the  lughcr  and  more  elaborate 
type  of  judgment. 

This  relation  has  often  been  Imperfectly  apprehended,  u  by  Hamilton,  who,  u 
HiU  points  out,  leetnt  to  contradict  hiuiKlf  by  Raying  in  one  place  thai  judgment 
is  the  recognition  of  a  lelaiion  bctu-cen  concepts,  and  in  anothcT  place  that  a  con- 
cept is  built  up  by  a  succession  of  jud^cnts.  The  u-otd  judgment  ia  here 
evidently  used  in  two  senses :  a  narrow  logical  sense  for  those  Judgmenis  which 
involve  a  combination  of  iwo  notions,  and  a  widei  ps>-choloj^cal  sense  for  all  clear 
explicit  recognition  of  tclatian> 

It  may  be  added  that  the  proponitional  Kheme  recognised  by  logic,  a  subject 
notion  and  a  predicate  notion  bound  into  a  unity  by  a  copula,  w  not  the  only  or 
Ibe  most  fundamental  form  of  a  prepositional  jiidgntmt  or  ■tnicmcnl.  Accoiding 
to  the  views  of  recent  philologists,  the  first  crude  form  of  language  is  a  seniertce* 
word,  that  is,  a  word  which  serves  as  a  sentence  (uatement,  wish,  etc.).  Children 
probably  employ  words  at  first  in  tlie  Fame  way.  Thus  the  child's  sound  'ba-ba* 
(sleep)  may  stand  for  '  1  am  sleepy,'  '  He  is  asleep,'  etc.  What  are  known  as  iia- 
])er«onal  judgmenu,  f.g.,  'It  tains,'  are  presumably  relics  of  this  carlici  slaee  of 

^  *  On  the  relation  of  the  concept  (Qccriff)  to  the  judgment,  see  Volkmann,  voL 
n.  I  111,  where  It  is  pointed  out  that  just  ta  the  concept  only  becomes  perfect 
through  the  judgment,  so  the  perfected  judgment  may  lapse  into  the  concept,  a  fact 
evidenced  in  the  transform  at  ion  of  the  predicate  into  the  form  of  adjective  [t^., 
'  snow  is  white '  into  '  white  snow ').    (Sec  p.  260.   Cf,  Wundi,  Logii,  i"  absch.,  a* 

fe•^  1.) 
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laitgua^fbrmalion  tn  which  the  sevcial  dasse*  of  words  (paiu  of  fp««efa]  were 
und)  (ftten  t  iilcd. ' 


§  3.  Judging  a  Process  of  Kfcntal  Synthsis.  To  judge,  accord- 
ing to  logical  form,  is,  as  wc  have  seen,  to  combine  two  notions 
answering  to  the  subject  and  the  predicate  of  the  proposition. 
Thus  when  a  child  judges  that  his  milk  is  hot,  or  that  pussy 
is  cross,  he  is,  it  is  manifest,  bringing  the  two  ideas  milk  and 
hot,  pussy  and  cross,  into  mental  juxtaposition,  and  connecting 
them  one  with  another.  This  connexion  between  the  ideas  or 
notions  involves  a  representation  of  an  objective  relation  be- 
tween the  corresponding  things.  Thus  in  judging  that  his 
milk  is  hot  the  child  is  attributing  the  quality  or  state  of  heat 
to  the  object  milk.  This  conscious  apprehension  of  a  relation 
between  two  things  is,  as  was  pointed  out  above,  what  is 
known  as  mental  synthesis.  We  may  say  then  that  judgment 
is  the  full  explicit  carrj'ing  out  of  a  process  of  synthesis. 

The  relation  between  things  thus  consciously  apprehended 
in  judgment  varies  in  di^erent  cases.  Thus  in  the  instance 
just  given  the  child  Is  connecting  an  attribute  with  a  substance 
in  what  has  been  called  the  relation  of  co-existence  (by  J.  S. 
Mill),  and  may  be  marked  cfl"  from  other  foi-ms  of  co-existence, 
as  inherence  or  co-inherence  (Bain).'  In  other  cases  the  rela- 
tion set  forth  is  one  of  difference,  as  when  a  child  judges  that 
his  mother  is  taller  than  he  is,  or  one  of  similarity,  as  when  he 
judges  that  a  drawing  of  a  lady  is  like  mamma. 

If  now  we  ask  how  this  process  of  combining  ideas  in  the 
form  of  a  judgment  comes  about  we  see  that  it  is  only  a  further 
illustration  of  the  three  intellective  functions,  discrimination, 
assimilation,  and  associative  integration.  Thus  every  judgment 
respecting  difference  or  likeness  in  things  is  but  the  final  out- 
come of  that  process  of  reflective  comparison  dealt  with  above. 
In  other  words,  even'  detection  of  unlikeness  or  likeness  when 
it  grows  clear  and  explicit  expresses  itself  in  a  judgment  of  the 
form  :  *  A  and  B  arc  like '  or  '  unlike  '.     Further,  every  dear 

^  On  the  «uly  use  of  worilii  by  Lti«  race  ftnil  the  child,  see  RomaneB,  iintat 
Evolution  in  Man,  chap.  xLv.  On  the  logical  iTU;kCinent  of  the  impenonal  judgment, 
KC  Venn,  Emfiricul  Logic,  p.  333  S.;  Lotie,  Logie.  p.  54  ff. 

*  We  may  speak  of  the  quality  inhering  in  the  snb«Unoe  su(ar,  or  eo-iaherinf 
with  the  other  qualities  consUtuting  the  sugar. 
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apprehension  of  a  relation  of  time,  place,  conjunction  of  quali- 
ties is  an  object,  or  other  mode  of  contiguous  conjunction  of 
presentations,  issues  in  a  judgment.  In  this  way  we  obtain 
such  forms  as :  *  A  is  after  B '  (in  time),  '  A  is  at  the  side  of 
B  '  (in  space),  '  A  has  the  quality  B  '.  We  may  thus  say  that 
the  full  reflective  carrying  out  of  each  of  the  three  intellective 
functions  expresses  itself  in  the  form  of  a  judgment. 

K  FORMS  OF  SYNTHESIS  IN  JUDGING. 
S  4.  Asscrtiotts  respecting  Difference  and  Likeness.  It  is  not 
necessary  in  a  psychological  work  to  enter  upon  the  discussion 
of  the  question  what  are  the  precise  relations  set  forth  in  the 
judgment.  The  treatment  of  this  subject  falls  under  logic  or 
theory  of  knowledge.'    We  may  adopt  the  common  view  that 

I  the  relation  specially  set  forth  in  a  judgment  differs  in  diffcreni 
cases,  and  may  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  account  of  the 
psychological  development  of  the  corresponding  modes  of 
sjTi  thesis. 
After  what  has  been  said  under  the  head  of  comparison  on 
the  detection  of  the  fundamental  relations  of  difference  and 
likeness  little  need  be  here  added.  That  we  bring  things  into 
a  relation  of  likeness,  as  when  we  judge  that  a  violet  is  like  a 
pansy,  that  two  lines  are  equal  (i.e.,  perfectly  like)  in  length, 
seems  intelligible  enough-  The  working  of  the  forces  of  assimi- 
lation (suggestion  by  similarity)  tends,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
■  bring  about  this  comparison  of  things,  and  the  interest  in 
tracing  out  resemblance  acts  as  a  strong  stimulus  to  the  ana- 

■  lytical  separation  of  points  of  likeness. 
It  is  somewhat  otherwise  in  the  case  of  delecting  difference. 
Difference  does  not  seem  to  be  a  binding  relation  in  the  same 
_  sense  as  likeness.  To  see  things  merely  as  different  is  to 
f  separate  rather  than  to  combine,  and  docs  not  give  rise  to 
any  customary  form  of  judgment.  Thus  we  do  not  think  or 
say  that  the  colour  red  is  different  from  the  taste  of  a  walnut, 
or  that  roast  beef  is  different  from  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  As 
pointed  out  above,  we  do  not  under  ordinary  circumstances 

■  It  has  beeu  dJKuucd  by  J.  S.  Mill  utd  othaa  uodci  the  bc«d:  "Impoit  of 
FropositJona  ". 
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occupy  ourselves  about  mere  difference.^  Ke\-ertfaeless,  a 
large  number  of  our  judgments  undoubtedly  have  to  do  with 
the  setting  forth  of  difference.  Thus  we  are  interested  in  and 
observe  differences  among  homogeneous  presentations,  as  when 
we  say  two  colours  differ  in  respect  of  hue,  intensity,  and  so 
forth.  As  regards  comf^lex  presentations,  as  has  been  shown 
above,  wx  only  discriminate  where,  at  the  same  time,  we 
virtually  class  or  assimilate,  e.g.,  a  man  and  a  wall  in  respect 
of  height.  And  here  it  is  evident  that  we  do  carry  out  a  pro- 
cess of  synthesis,  that  is,  a  combination  of  two  notions  by 
means  of  a  relation.  To  think  of  a  particular  wall  as  higher 
than  the  average  human  height  is  to  bring  the  object  into  a 
definite  relation,  to  effect  a  connexion  of  thought.  This  estab* 
lishment  of  a  relation  is  especially  manifest  in  the  case  of  all 
impressive  contrasts  in  which  the  element  of  feehng  sen'es,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  fix  the  connexiun  in  the  mind, 

§  4j>.  Relations  of  Quantity,  Under  the  general  head  of 
relations  of  likeness  and  diR'erence  come  relations  of  quantity. 
The  relations  specially  set  forth  in  the  science  of  quantity, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  etc..  are  those  of  equality  and  its  corre- 
lative inequality,  in  its  two  aspects  greater  or  less.  This 
equality  (or  inequality)  may  hold  with  respect  to  discrete  or 
numerical  quantity,  e.g.,  3  +  2  »  5,  or  to  continuous  quonti^. 
e.g.,  "The  angles  at  tlie  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  equal 
to  one  another*'.  Such  equality  is  plainly  likeness  in  respect 
of  quantity  or  amount.  It  constitutes  the  type  of  perfect 
likeness.  To  this  extent  judgments  of  quantity  differ  psycho- 
logically from  other  judgments.  The  source  of  this  peculiarity 
in  mathematical  judgment,  viz.,  the  detection  of  perfect  like- 
ness or  equality,  lies  in  the  very  perception  of  quantity.  Thus, 
as  is  well  known,  the  exact  comparison  of  two  lines  in  respect 
of  length  is  carried  out  by  means  of  juxtaposition  by  which  the 
eye  at  once  sees  whether  the  one  extends  beyond  the  other. 
With  respect  to  numerical  equality  the  exact  judgment  grows 
out  of  those  processes  of  number-formation  already  referred  to. 
Numerical  equality  is  equality  or  equivalence  in  respect  of 


1  H«ncc  the  truth  in  the  observation  0/  Hume ;  "  DiflTcrcnce,  I  conEidcr,  niher 
u  I  negation  of  rcUtlon  than  aa  anything  real  01  po&itivc,"  quoted  by  Ward,  toe, 
cit.,  80,  col.  I. 
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counting  or  summation  of  units ;  and  in  the  process  of  sum- 
ming, e.g.,  in  counting  a  succession  of  beats,  we  gain  in  the 
apprehension  of  tbc  whole  succession  as  a  number  the  most 
definite  and  exact  appreciation  of  what  we  call  quantity,  or 
the  definiLely  measurable  aspect  of  things.'' 

§  46,  Idcniity.  Closely  related  to  the  relation  of  similarity 
is  that  of  identity  or  sameness.  Many  of  our  everj'day  judg- 
ments have  to  do  with  this  relation.  Thus  we  speak  of  one 
colour  being  the  same  (or  not  the  same)  as  another,  one  person 
being  identical  with  himself,  and  so  forth. 

We  may  here  distinguish  between  what  has  been  called 
"material"  identity,  that  is,  the  presence  in  two  or  more 
things  of  a  common  element,  as  a  particular  colour,  and 
''individual"  identity.  The  former,  being  a  point  of  likeness, 
that  is,  a  perfectly  similar  element,  recurring  at  different  times, 
is  opposed  to  difference  of  kind.  Thus  the  same  colour  is 
opposed  to  a  discernible  difference  in  colour.  The  latter,  which 
is  the  relation  of  identity  commonly  spoken  of,  is  opposed  to 
numerical  difference  or  individual  distinctness.  The  idea  of 
the  same  man  is  opposed  to  that  of  two  distinct  men.' 

The  germ  of  identification  proper,  that  is,  the  identifying  of 
an  individual  thing,  appears  in  perceptual  recognition.  Here, 
however,  what  we  call  rccognitica  is  al  Brsl  not  more  than  an 
act  of  assimilation  or  the  detection  of  a  material  sameness,  e.g., 
the  common  presentative  constituents  in  the  group  answering 
to  •  mother,'  '  dog,'  and  so  forth.  Itefore  the  clear  conscious- 
ness of  individual  sameness  arises  the  child  must  have  ad- 
vanced some  way  in  the  formation  of  the  idea  of  the  external 
world  as  a  permanent  arrangement  or  system.  Thus  when 
he  says  '  This  is  my  doll/  he  must  realise  not  merely  that 
the  present  presentation  Js  materially  the  same  as,  that  is,  per- 
fectly like  (in  certain  features),    previous  presentations,  but 


■  For  an  maminaiion  into  the  kind  of  rclition  Bet  forth  hy  mtlbonalics,  sc« 
Bain,  Logie,  v.  chap.  i. 

*  Hume  bxings  out  thU  distinction  in  hi*  discusuon  of  umeness.  The  vko  kinds 
of  'difFetencc'  here  referred  to  are  of  course  not  absolutely  dittinct.  Plurilil/, 
nutnetical  diflcrcncc,  involves  a  diffcimce  of  kind,  if  only  iii  spatial  and  terniiorsLl 
ipafks.  It  lia*  been  much  quctlioncd  whether  we  vhould  ipeakof  two  prcienlations 
DCCuiring  apart  in  time  a*  the  lame.  Tbe  fixed  uiiaj[Cs  of  huigdajjic,  however,  miilia 
It  i(Dpot»bIc  to  ignore  this  meaning  of  the  word.  [Cf.  Hume,  Trtatist,  bk.  i.  pi.  i.  |  5.) 
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that  it  has  persisted  in  the  intcr\'al  as  a  ^ene^vabIe  presentation 
under  certain  conditions  {e.g.,  movement  to  a  particular  place). 
In  other  words,  a  judgment  of  sameness  ini'olves  the  idea  of 
the  temporal  continuity  of  our  presentations,  or  their  permanent 
rencwability.  Tiie  cliild  who  says  "This  is  my  doll"  has 
already  bcj^un  to  represent  the  doll  as  existing  from  moment  to 
moment,  whether  he  happens  to  be  actually  seeing  it  or  not.* 
In  addition  to  this  temporal  continuity  the  relation  of  same- 
ness involves  the  idea  of  spatial  continuity.  By  this  is  meant 
that  what  we  know  as  an  object  maintains  one  place  or  position, 
or,  if  it  alters  this,  does  so  continuously  by  what  we  call  move- 
ment. Thus  tlie  assertion  *  This  is  my  doll '  means  '  It  is  the 
thing  I  left  here,"  or  'the  thing  which  somebody  has  carried 
from  where  1  left  it  to  this  place  '. 

When  this  consciousness  of  continuous  objective  existence 
in  a  particular  place  (or  succession  of  related  places)  indepen- 
dently of  our  occasional  perception  grows  clear,  the  child  leams, 
as  was  hinted  above,  to  recognise  a  thing  as  the  same  in 
spite  of  considerable  difference.  Thus  he  recognises  the  broken 
toy  as  the  same  as  the  once  intact  plaything,  just  because  he 
realises  the  continuity  of  existence  under  the  altered  condi- 
tions. When  the  temporal  and  spatial  continuity  is  doubtful 
he  will,  as  we  know,  hesitate  to  call  a  thing  the  same.  The 
suspicion  of  a  covert  exchange  of  toys,  for  example,  will  lead 
him  to  hesitate  in  judging  of  sameness,  even  though  the  sub- 
stituted toy  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  original. 

The  populu  idea  of  uitlividual  ideniiiy  U  bated  on  continuity  and  muerlal 
Mmcnc£4  (similarity)  eimjointly.  The  introduction  of  a  ootisideiabic  anunint  of 
ch&n^t.  especially  if  snddcD,  an  in  the  reMoration  of  a  chutch.  makcR  people  hesitate 
to  ittuibutc  identity,  even  where  the  object  preserve*  an  unbrolicn  continuity  of 
cxbtcncc  aa  &  whole.  The  importance  attached  to  similarity  j$  seen  in  the  bet 
that  we  h^dly  speak  of  the  oak  nee  as  identical  with  ihc  acorn,  out  of  which  it  has 
ncverthelcfiS  f;row-n  by  a  secies  of  perfectly  grtdoai  chnngei.  This  sheets  thai  a 
clear  conception  of  individual  identity,  a^  based  on  continuity  of  exisiencc,  bclonga 
to  a  coinparativcly  hif;h  staKC  of  intellectual  devclopmciiL.  A  new  basis  of  identity 
is  arrived  at  when  the  idc;i  of  mb^tantial  cociiinuity  in  formed.  Thus  to  the  scicntitic 
mind  the  water  is  in  a  iicnse  the  natne  a>  its  conntitncnts,  in  spile  of  the  numerous 
and  palpable diRcrcnces  uf  sensible  <[uality  l>etwccn  the  compound  snd  its  ingredients. 
This  idea  of  subsiantitil  identity,  agxin,  introduces  a  further  diKcuIty  into  ibe  ap. 
pldlcnsioi)  of  organic  sameness  after  it  is  recognised  that  orKantsms  ttadc(|i^  a 


I 


*  Cf.  above,  p.  334, 
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continual  chanf^e  of  maieiial  conKituenis.  The  conception  of  orfi;anIc  lameneic*, 
WfcGiding  in  the  continuity  of  a  lUm  of  vital  force*,  and  in  the  unbioken  tcncvml 
of  ai  ■Imilai  iltuctute,  ingdiRcd  only  by  those  peifectly  gizdual  cbanjcet  which  w« 
CAlt  growth,  is  the  highest  developineni  of  the  contciousoew  of  identity.^ ' 

§  5.  Relattoni  0/  Space  and  Time.  In  addition  to  judgments 
which  have  to  do  with  likeness  and  unlikeness  there  are  others 
which  especially  set  forth  relations  of  space  and  time.  Thus  a 
child  observes  the  position  of  an  object,  and  sets  forth  the  fact^ 
as  in  saying  '  Puss  is  under  the  tabic  ' ;  or  he  observes  the  suc- 
cession of  two  events,  as  when  he  says,  '  Carlo  is  gone  after 
father,"  and  so  forth. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  above,  in  the  account  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  perceptions  of  space  and  lime,  all  presentations 
have  what  may  be  called  spatial  and  temporal  marks  by  the 
help  of  which  we  localise  them  in  space  and  in  time.  Imagina- 
tion which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  limited  by  the  conditions  of  our 
perceptual  experience  uniformly  sets  its  objects  in  place  and 
time.  The  relation  thus  realised  may  be  very  indefinite,  as  in 
the  common  form  of  child's  story  beginning*  Once  upon  a  time,' 
or  'A  long,  long  way  from  here*.  Still  these  relations  are 
present,  and  the  clear  apprehension  of  them  becomes  more  and 
more  a  part  of  our  ordinary  thought  as  intelligence  advances. 
Thus  in  different  ways  the  propositions  of  geography,  astronomy 
and  geometry  set  forth  the  relations  of  space,  and  the  proposi- 
tions of  histor)'  and  natural  science,  the  relations  of  time. 

§  5a.  Subsiance  arid  AtiribuU,  Closely  connected  with  the 
apprehension  of  time-  and  space-relations  is  that  of  the  rela< 
tion  of  an  attribute  to  its  substance  (co-existence  or  co-inher- 
ence), as  when  the  child  says,  "The  grass  is  wet".  This 
relation  plays  so  large  a  part  in  our  everyday  thought  that 
logicians  often  speak  of  it  as  if  it  were  the  only  relation  set 
forth  by  propositions.  The  psychological  development  of  the 
idea  of  substance  as  the  groundwork  of  the  prcscntative,  or. 


1  In  thin  slight  account  of  the  relation  of  skmenem  no  refcTcnce  hu  been  made 
to  personal  identity  oi  the  identity  of  the  con«ciaus  self,  s  point  thai  ha«  been  much 
diicusAed  in  the  hislor>-  of  philosophy.  This  will  occupy  us  later.  The  ttudcnl 
who  requires  a  fuller  analysis  of  the  notion  of  identity  should  consult  ilume's 
examination  of  the  idea  in  his  Trealiit,  bk.  t.  pt.  iv.  |  i,  and  the  caiefiil  discussion 
in  Mr.  G.  S.  Kulleiton'*  volume  On  Sameotu  anJ  IJmlUjr,  a  ^tychological  Umdy 
CPhiladdpbia,  i8&>>. 
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more  correctly,  the  presentative-reprcscntative  unity  which  we 
call  a  percept,  has  been  traced  out  above.  The  idea  of  the 
substantial  reality,  tabic,  sugar,  and  so  foith,  is  derived  from 
the  experience  of  active  touch.  When,  therefore,  we  quahfy 
such  a  substantial  reality,  as  in  attributing  sweetness  to  the 
sugar,  we  are  connecting  the  sense-experience  underljSng  the 
idea  of  sweetness  with  this  fundamental  touch-experience.  As 
was  pointed  out  above,  the  relation  of  co-existence  here  referred 
to  involves  at  once  a  temporal  and  a  spatial  relation.  The 
conjunction  sweel-sugar  or  sugar-sweet  is  arrived  at  by  repeated 
CO- pre  sen  tat  ions  of  the  two  sense-experiences  in  close  temporal 
proximity.  Further,  the  qualifying  of  the  sugar  as  sweet,  and 
so  the  incorporating  of  the  sweetness  as  a  quality  into  the  tactuo- 
visual  unity  known  as  sugar,  involves  the  apprehension  of  a 
spatial  relation.  The  thing  sugar  becomes  the  sweet  thing  just 
because  in  the  act  of  tasting  it  the  child  localises  the  taste  at 
the  very  point  where  he  tactually  perceives  the  thing.  All 
attribution  of  quality  to  things  is  ihua  based  on  a  spatial 
identification  of,  or  a  recognition  of  spatial  equivalence  in,  the 
experiences  answering  to  the  particular  substance  and  the  par- 
ticular quality  conjoined.' 

§  5&.  Carnal  Judgments.  One  other  class  of  judgments 
requires  to  be  mentioned  here  on  account  of  their  importance 
and  the  lai'ge  place  they  fill  in  our  everyday  thought,  ut,:.,  those 
which  have  to  do  with  agency,  production  of  effect,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  causation.  A  child  reaches  such  a  judgroent 
when  he  says,  "  Bow-wow  makes  a  noise,"  '*  Nurse  is  getting 
breakfast,"  and  so  forth.  All  ascription  of  action  to  agent 
takes  the  form  of  a  causal  judgment. 

The  idea  of  the  causal  relation  is  developed  gradually  and 
by  the  aid  of  certain  experiences.  The  relation  as  popularly 
conceived  involves  a  sequence,  e.g.,  a  blow  and  the  succeeding 
pain.  Not  everj-  succession,  however,  suggests  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect.  First  of  all,  the  effect  must  be  impressive  or 
interesting,  so  as  to  attract  the  attention.  We  find  that  the 
savage  and  the  child  alike  begin  to  note  the  production  of 
effects  which  are  of  immediate  practical  interest,  more  parti- 
cularly those  affecting  their  bodily  comfort.     In  the  second 
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place,  causal  agency  will  only  be  noted  where  the  effect  follows 
the  cause  immediately,  and  where  the  succession  repeats  itself 
with  something  Hke  regularity. 

The  conditions  here  named  will,  it  is  evident,  be  realised  in 
the  case  of  the  individual's  own  actions.  When  a  child  by  a 
movement  immediately  gains  some  benclit,  as  in  chafmg  an 
irritable  spot  on  the  skin,  he  has  presented  a  succession  of 
great  practical  interest,  and  one  which,  by  repetition,  easily 
lends  itself  to  the  discovery  of  a  regular  connexion.  But  this 
is  not  all.  The  child's  movements,  even  before  they  take  on 
the  clearly  voluntary  character,  involve  as  muscular  actions 
palpable  changes  in  his  consciousness  which  he  can  hardly  fail 
to  note.  It  is,  indeed,  only  when  we  ourselves  produce  an 
effect  by  the  use  of  our  muscular  powers  that  we  have  a  direct 
consciousness  of  causal  agency  so  far  as  this  involves  the  idea 
of  force  or  power.  When  action  grows  distinctly  volitional,  and 
the  result  following  has  previously  been  foreseen  and  intended, 
as  in  breaking  a  thing  by  a  blow,  the  dependence  of  the  effect 
on  the  conscious  action  is  driven  home  in  a  new  way  through 
the  agreement  of  the  actuality  with  the  expectation.  Hence  it 
seems  natural  to  suppose  that  the  race  and  the  individual  acquire 
their  first  dim  apprehension  of  the  causal  relation  through  the 
observation  of  their  own  actions. 

That  it  is  this  experience  which  supplies  the  crude  form, 
of  the  idea  of  the  causal  relation  seems  lo  be  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  tirst  verbal  expression  of  a  causal  judgment  is  the 
setting  forth  of  a  conscious  action  of  man  or  animal,  as  in  the 
proposition,  'The  dog  barks'.  At  this  stage  of  intellectual 
development  all  natural  processes  are  viewed  as  analogous  to 
such  actions.  Thus,  the  ball  'strikes*  just  as  the  child  himself 
strikes,  the  arrow  'flies*  just  as  the  bird  flies,  and  so  forth, 
The  child  is  here  in  much  the  same  mental  condition  as  the 
savage  who  personifies  inanimate  objects,  regarding  them  as  the 
source  of  jtMst-conscious  actions  resembling  his  own. 

This  anthropomorphic  view  of  causal  agency  is  further  seen 
in  the  attribution  of  something  analogous  to  an  end  or  purpose 
to  physical  actions.  *'  What  is  the  snow  sent  for  ?  "  is  just  as 
natural  a  question  to  the  childish  mind  as  "  Where  does  the 
snow  come  from  ?  "  A  child  of  two  years  accounted  for  a 
pebble  in  his  box  of  bricks  by  the  supposition  that  it  wanted  to 
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play  with  the  bricks.  In  truth,  like  his  protot}-pc,  the  savage, 
he  can  only  conceive  of  natural  phenomena  as  serving  some 
purpose,  that  is,  as  controlled  by  some  volitional  agency. 

It  may  be  added  that,  long  after  the  idea  of  physical  causa* 
tion  has  been  differentiated  from  that  of  action  for  end  or  iinal 
causation,  the  former  retains  marks  of  its  psychological  origin. 
We  cannot  represent  natural  objects  as  agents  save  by  forms 
of  language  which  betray  a  fixed  and  unalterable  habit  of  re- 
garding all  changes  in  our  environment  as  a  product  of  quasi- 
human  action  or  voluntary  movement.  This  applies  not  only 
to  the  vivid  poetic  representation  of  nature  in  the  figure  known 
as  personification,  but  even  to  scientihc  thought  itself.  The 
ideas  of  force,  energy,  and  so  forth,  which  science  makes  use  of, 
arc  intelligible,  just  because  we  bring  them  into  relation  to 
our  own  experiences  of  muscular  exertion. 

The  apprehension  of  causality  as  a  constant  element  in  the 
events  taking  place  about  us  is  reached,  if  at  all,  but  slowly. 
In  the  case  of  the  race  and  of  the  individual  alike  we  see  that 
the  mind  remains  for  a  long  time  satisfied  with  the  reference  of 
a  comparatively  few  phenomena,  viz.,  those  involving  personal 
benefit  or  injury*  to  causal  agency.  With  respect  to  the  vast 
majority  of  the  changes  in  the  environment,  it  shows  itself 
incurious.  The  predominance  of  the  anthropomorphic  view, 
moreover,  tends  to  confine  the  application  of  the  causal  idea  to 
cases  where  there  is  a  discoverable  analogy  to  human  action, 
and  more  pai'ticularly  the  movements  of  things.  The  first 
indication  of  a  grasp  of  the  wider  domain  of  causation  is  seen 
in  the  crude  inventions  of  superstition  by  which  the  race  and 
the  individual  are  wont  to  refer  occurrences  of  practical  moment 
changes  of  fortune,  and  the  like,  for  tvhich  no  apparent  produc- 
tive agencies  arc  discoverable,  to  the  occult  influence  of  the 
stars. 

The  more  scientific  idea  of  causation  develops  as  the  result 
of  a  number  of  co-opcrant  thought-processes.  Thus  the  child 
passes  from  the  first  crude  conception  of  a  cause  as  a  single 
agency  to  the  more  accurate  one  of  a  complex  group  of  agents 
or  conditions.  The  flame  is  no  longer  made  by  the  match,  it 
arises  from  a  particular  arrangement  or  collocation  of  a  number 
of  chemical  agents.  Again,  the  idea  of  the  range  of  causal 
action  expands,  embracing  not  merely  the  immediate  effects 
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but  later  effects  also.  In  this  way,  for  example^  the  child 
comes  to  apply  the  causal  jiidgment  to  the  more  distant 
physical  and  moral  effects  of  his  own  actions.  Conversely,  it 
Tnay  be  said  that  the  growth  of  a  more  scientific  idea  of 
causation  tends  to  transform  the  first  naive  idea  of  a  sequence 
of  two  separate  occurrences  into  that  of  a  single  continuous 
process.  Thus  the  child  passes  from  the  first  crude  judgment, 
"  Eating  too  much  sweets  makes  me  poorly,"  to  an  apprehen- 
sion of  the  whole  continuous  process  of  which  these  two  experi- 
ences arc  the  first  and  the  last  stage,*  The  final  outcome  of 
this  scientific  development  of  tlie  causal  idea  is  the  view  that 
cause  and  effect  are  but  different  aspects  of  one  and  the  same 
process,  a  view  which  plainly  tends  to  the  subsumption  of  the 
causal  relation  under  that  of  identity. 


I 


In  tracing  tht  psycJiotogical  development  of  these  Mcis  of  relaiEon  no  reference 
has  been  made  to  the  tjuution  whcthei  they  are  in  any  senM,  and  if  to  to  w-liat 
extent,  innate  or  connate.  According  lo  the  common  form  of  (he  evolution  hji^' 
thesis  any  ccrcbro-iniclleciual  products  which  rcfoim  themselves  regularly  trom 
generation  to  geneiaiion  lend  to  ttantmit  an  inluttive  predisposition  to  that 
particular  mode  of  p*ycho>phy«ical  formation.  According  to  thii  view,  it  ta  at 
leati  suppo«ablc  that  the  individual  inberiis  in  his  cerebral  organisation  a  formative 
tendency  cortcspondin);  to  the  uniform  leUliom  of  space,  lime,  subsiancc  and 
altiibute,  and  causal  agency.  The  rapidity  witti  wliich  ibe  child  acquires  ideas  of 
things  as  distinct  wholes  or  unities,  of  space-  and  time- relations,  and  of  making  or 
producing,  anpcnrs  to  bear  out  this  supposition.  Yet  there  seems  no  way  as  yet  of 
Wparaiing  and  quantitatively  estimating  tliis  inherited  factor  in  thoughu 

§  6.  Complication  of  Syntheses.  Wliile  we  have  thus  treated 
the  different  forms  of  thought-synthesis  as  though  they  oc- 
curred apart,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  these  are  to  some 
extent  conjoined  in  our  concrete  judgments.  Tlius  difference 
and  likeness  may  both  be  said  to  be  involved  in  every  variety 
of  judgment.  The  relation  of  difference  is  implicitly  asserted 
in  the  separation  (in  the  common  logical  type  of  judgment)  of 
the  subject  and  the  predicate  as  distinct  elements  of  thought. 
It  is,  as  we  shall  sec  presently,  more  explicitly  set  forth  in  all 
negative  judgments.     With  respect  to  likeness,  it  has  already 


*  On  the  psychological  development  of  the  ijea  of  cause,  eortsult  Ward,  loe.tit., 
p.  82 ;  HdRding,  PiyehologU,  v.  b.  4.  The  dilTetcncc  between  the  crude  popular 
and  the  scientiBc  idea  of  the  causal  relation  is  well  brouglit  out  hy  Venn,  Em- 
^rit#l  Logie,  chap.  iL 
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been  remarked  that  logicians  arc  wont  to  reduce  all  judgmcnl 
to  the  foitn  of  an  assimilative  one.  According  to  this  view,  the 
common  form  of  proposition  setting  forth  inherence  of  quality 
in  a  substance,  e.g.,  'The  sugar  is  sweet,'  can  be  rendered 
"Sugar  is  like  other  sweet  things'.  Here,  however,  the  rela- 
tion of  likeness  is  only  implied,  and  not  explicitly  set  forth. 
This  is  especially  clear  in  the  case  of  a  universal  judgment. 
When,  for  example,  we  say  *  All  men  cook  their  food,'  we  must 
not  be  taken  to  mean  that  there  are  other  culinary  animals 
to  which  we  are  assimilating  men.  At  the  same  time,  as  we 
shall  see  presently,  the  universal  judgment,  just  because  it  is 
uni\'ersal,  implies,  or  rather  sets  forth,  a  relation  of  similarity 
in  another  way ;  for  to  say  that  men  (or  even  certain  men)  have 
a  given  quality  or  perform  a  given  action  is  to  say  that  they 
resemble  one  another  in  this  particular  circumstance. 

This  complexity  of  the  synthetic  process  becomes  clear  in 
those  forms  of  judgment  which  involve  reference  to  a  standard, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  icsthetic  or  critical,  and  the  moral 
judgment.  The  critic  who  pronounces  a  picture  right  in  tone 
of  colour,  balance,  and  so  foith,  may  be  said  to  be  assimilating 
the  particular  object  to  an  idea  in  his  mind,  that  is  to  say,  a 
typical  image  (formed  out  of  many  particular  presentations)  of 
a  right  or  standard  distribution  of  light,  and  so  forth.  It  is 
true,  of  course,  that  the  critic  of  a  work  of  art,  or  the  judge  of 
a  moral  action,  is  attributing  a  quality  to  the  particular  thing 
under  discussion :  but  the  peculiar  circumstance  here  is  that 
the  presence  of  the  quality  only  discloses  itself  as  the  result  of 
a  comparison  of  the  individual  with  the  generic  image  which 
supplies  a  standard  measure  of  the  artistic  or  moral  Tightness. 

T1i«  idea  tliRt  nH  ju^xment  !■  Uftimtlation  El  Involved  in  (he  eonunon  loglal 
Intetprcuiion  of  the  propogition  as  bringing  the  subject  "  under "  the  predtcate.  oc 
tcfcriing  the  subject  to  the  "clus"  denoted  hy  the  prcdicuic  J.  S.  Mill  examiaca 
snd  rejects  this  view  of  predication  in  his  Logic.  He  admits,  howe>-eT.  that 
Judgnicnu  which  directly  have  to  do  with  co- inherence,  a*  '  •ugai  is  tweet.'  Imply 
n  rdatioQ  of  likeness  at  well.  It  may  be  added  that  in  certain  caict  (hit  implied 
lelaiion  ol  lilccncEB  glows  distinct  and  explicit,  as  wlien  we  ascribe  the  colour  apple- 
gtttn  to  a  fabric,  aiid  so  in  the  very  act  of  atuibuting  a  <|U2ltiy  to  a  thing  indicate 
iu  tcacmblance  lo  •omcthtng  cIec* 

>For  MiU'a  view  ie«  his5/i/ci«io/LofiV,blt.  L  chap.  v.  {|  3  and  6.    Mill,trkh 
his  cbaiacteiiKtic  fitimcss,  »ilowi  that  in  dencribinj;  simple  presentation  a,  i.*., 
UtiOBS)  U  when  we  say  •  This  colour  i«  giecn,'  'This  tone  is  G,'  we  affirm  hlteness 
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It  It  to  be  oAieA  that  our  concTctc  cvco'^ay  jttdgmentt  Involve  a  much  greater 
complexity  of  Kynthetis  than  the  logical  csami nation  of  propositions  ditcloKi.  In 
othcf  words,  the  complexity  of  the  pimmatical  scnicnce  (which  the  sitnplificiitions 
of  logic  arc  apt  to  hide  from  view)  answers  to  anuinbci  of  relations  lathci  than  to  a 
single  relation.  Thus  in  the  sentence,  "  He  is  the  man  who  wrote  such  and  such  a 
buolc."  we  have,  it  i*  obvious,  a  relation  of  idcntiiy  and  of  causal  agency.  Again, 
*  He  was  standing  at  that  spot  at  the  very  moment  that  his  brother  was  behaving 
in  this  way,'  scu  forlb,  it  is  evident,  a  relation  of  place,  of  time  and  of  catisation.> 

g  7.  Ciiurat  Antecedents  of  Judgment.  By  help  of  this 
examination  of  the  customary  forms  of  the  thought-synthesis 
we  may  indicate  the  more  general  psychical  antecedents  of  the 
process  of  judging.  We  judge  when  our  attention  Is  specially 
drawn  to  a  relation  of  diH'crcnce,  likeness,  identity,  and  so 
forth.  Hence  a  common  stimulus  to  judgment  is  the  ohserva- 
tion  of  some  change  in  our  surroundings,  as  when  a  child  notes 
that  pussy  is  dirty,  that  his  hat  is  on  the  floor  (a  new  relation 
of  place),  and  so  forth.  Along  with  change  in  the  surroundings 
we  may  take  as  its  equivalent  the  discovery  of  some  new  feature 
in  a  thing,  as  when  the  child  finds  out  that  puss  has  claws. 
All  new  juxtaposition  of  things  obviously  excites  the  mind  to 
judge  by  bringing  out  relations  of  likeness  and  difference. 

■  Next  to  these  presentative  conditions  of  judgment  we  have 
certain  representative  ones.  It  may  be  said  that  wc  never 
judge  without  making  use  of  pre-existing  ideas.  Even,  when 
the  child  says,  '  Puss  is  dirty,'  he  must,  it  is  obvious,  be  in 
possession  of  the  idea  of  dirtiness.  The  assimilative  function^ 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  runs  through  all  varieties  of  judgment, 
depends  on  a  firm  retention  of  ideas.  We  cannot  say  'This  tone 
is  a  C,'  without  having  in  the  mind  a  clear  standard-idea  of  that 
note.  The  same  remark  applies  to  all  our  judgments  with 
respect  to  change :  for  we  cannot  say  that  a  thing  is  different 
from  what  it  was  unless  the  idea  of  the  previous  state  is  present. 

Again,  since  the  suggestive  processes  always  involve  rela- 
tions of  contiguity  or  similarity,  we  may  expect  that  these  will 
play  a  large  part  in  the  formation  of  our  judgments.    Indeed, 

and  noihinfc  else.  If,  however,  the  name  of  a  coloai  or  other  physical  utrifatite  is 
tMHhin^  but  a  likeness,  it  would  seem  to  (allow  that  when  I  say  "  This  rose  ia 
yellow,"  I  really  set  forth  a  double  relation,  m.,  of  co-Inherence  and  of  likciKsa 
which  may  be  expressed  in  the  form  '  There  Inheres  in  this  (subject}  a  point  of 
likeneaa  10  certain  other  things '. 
>  Cf.  Ward,  toe,  at.,  p.  79.  col.  «. 
30 
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when  not  immediately  prompted  by  a  presentated  relation,  our 
judgments  must  be  formed  by  help  of  such  suggestion.  This 
applies  to  all  relations  of  time,  place,  substance,  and  cause 
that  disclose  themselves  by  means  of  a  process  of  contiguous  re- 
instatement. Thus,  when  looking  at  the  low  evening  sun  and 
judging  that  it  is  about  to  set,  our  thought  obviously  follows 
the  lead  of  contiguous  association.  Similarly,  when  both 
terms  arc  representative,  as  in  judging  from  memory  that 
Rome  is  north  of  Naples,  that  the  Stuarts  followed  the 
Tudors,  that  the  Dover  clifTs  are  white,  and  so  forth.  Also 
it  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  workings  of 
assimilative  suggestion  are  a  main  stimulus  to  judgment.  So 
far  as  judgment  involves  classification  it  directly  depends 
on  this  process.  Thus  we  judge  that  a  particular  colour  is 
applc-grccn,  that  a  painting  is  the  work  of  an  impressionist, 
and  so  forth,  as  the  direct  consequence  of  an  assimilative  re- 
production of  an  idea. 

§  8.  Jndgnuni  as  Conditiotitd  Proass:  Activity  in  Judgment 
Our  inquiry  has  shown  that  the  combination  of  elements  into  a 
judgment  is  determined  by  certain  conditions.  We  do  not  find  the 
two  related  terms  apart,  and  then  arbitrarily  attach  them.  The 
synthetic  process  in  judgment  is  the  conscious  realisation  of  a 
connexion  which  is  brought  before  the  mind  either  in  the  fact 
of  a  CO- present  at  ion  of  the  two  terms  at  the  moment,  or  by  the 
mechanism  of  suggestion  (contiguity  or  similarity).  It  is  render- 
ing explicit  in  clear  consciousness  something  that  was  obscurely 
presented  in  the  mental  complex.*  At  the  same  time,  while 
the  combination  of  elements  is  always  ultimately  conditioned, 
it  involves  in  all  its  more  explicit  forms  an  active  and  selective 
factor.  Thus  even  where  the  relation  is  directly  presented,  e.g., 
in  the  spatial  relation  of  two  simultaneously  perceived  objects, 
it  is  evident  that  the  attention  must  direct  itself  to  this  relation, 
and  selectively  bring  it  into  mental  prominence.  In  many  cases, 
too,  this  active  element  becomes  more  marked,  as  where  the 
complex  reproductive  processes  are  involved,  and  associative 
tendencies  have  to  be  controlled.  Thus  in  answering  the  ques- 
tion, 'Who  was  the  author  nf  such  a  work?'  the  active  element 
takes  the  form  of  a  volitional  control  of  the  suggestive  mechanism. 
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1  Th:s  U  well  brought  out  ty  Wurdt,  Physiat.  P^kohgit,  U.  pL  3*7. 
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fixing  or  keeping  before  the  mind  what  is  helpful,  and  excluding 
irrelevant  su^cstions.  Finally,  this  active  control  becomes 
still  more  conspicuous  in  those  cases  of  complex  judgment,  lo 
be  referred  to  presently,  where  a  comparison  of  alternatives  is 
offered,  as  in  the  question  '  Which  of  two  authors'  styles  does 
this  poem  must  closely  resemble  ? '  * 


Reference  ii  here  made  only  to  judgments  as  developed  into  explicit  veibal 
farm,  and  a«  urivcd  nc  for  the  first  time  So  tax  as  repetition  and  habit  come  ifit 
the  ptuence  of  the  active  selcciive  clement  becomes  less  mailicd.  Thui,  in 
aniwefing  the  question  *  Who  wrote  HaniUt  f  at '  Which  comca  first,  the  Stuan 
or  Tudor  dyna&ty } '  the  previous  f\iia  cttablishment  of  the  thought-connexion  ex- 
presftcd  fay  the  answer  allows  of  a  rapid  fKoii-automatie  rcsponH:.  This,  ha>s^vcT, 
ought  pcihapa  to  be  claiKd  ai  pure  process  of  acsocintivc  rcinstAtcmcni  rather  than 
as  a  Judgment  in  the  complete  aenae.  The  eSicct  of  such  repetition  shows  itself  not 
only  in  the  re-Iarnifttion  of  previously  readied  syntheses,  but,  in  a  less  impressive 
nuuiner,  in  ihc  formation  of  synthcsc*  like  thoK  previously  formed,  *^.,  in  the 
irtrtantaneous  discernment  of  space- and  time-icUlions,  "right  and  left,"  "belbre 
Kfid  after,"  and  so  foith.  All  this  shows  that,  in  the  case  of  the  higher  processes 
of  intellection,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  lowci,  what  «e  call  practice,  ".*.,  the 
Tcpdition  of  ihc  psycho- physical  processes  involved,  tends  to  induce  k  kuIv 
conscious  and  mechanical  mode  of  performance.  This  has  been  iccenlly  illusiralcd 
in  some  remarkable  expeiiments  of  Munsterbecs,  in  uhich  it  was  found  thai  under 
paittcular  conditions  a  question  micht  be  complicated  up  to  a  certain  point  without 
the  teaction-time  (ia.,  the  interval  bettreen  the  hearing  of  the  question  and  the 
giving  of  the  reply)  being  materially  increased,  and  without  the  intervention  of  any 
dearly  conscious  activity  in  the  shape  of  choice.* 


P 


*Tlie  function  of  the  will  (voluntary  attention)  is  much  the  same  here  na  In 
the  case  of  selective  reproduction.     [C/.  above,  p.  346  IL) 

*  The  increase  of  complication  in  the  questioning  maybe  illustrated  by  the  two 
following:  "  ^Sliich  is  the  mokt  important  German  rivet  i"  "H'hich  lies  more  to 
ih*  west.  Berlin  or  (he  most  im|>vilant  Qermarg  tis'er  f  "  The  eiact  ineaning  of  the 
results  reached  by  ihete  expctitncnti  is  not  as  yet  quite  deal.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  Rucb  question -extracted  'judgments'  arc  carried  out  under  highly  artificial 
conditiDni.  Thus  there  is  a  vtty  severe  preliminary  adjustment  of  attention. 
This  may  be  supposed  to  effect  a  commotion  of  particular  cerebral  tracu  answering 
to  the  particular  plexus  of  ideas  dealt  with,  and  as  a  result  of  such  commotion  to 
Auther  a  subsequent  unconscious  ^%-orking  out  of  the  result.  Just  as  when  we  have 
been  trying  to  recall  a  name  it  is  apt  to  revive  after  a  short  interval  without  any 
further  exertion  of  atiemion.  It  must  be  noted,  moreover,  that  in  moKt,  if  not 
all,  of  these  cases  of  u-csllcd  judgment  (including  the  answering  of  qucstiona 
that  seem  to  involve  an  appeal  to  a  preferential  selection,  eg.,  "WTiich  Is  the 
finest  of  Goethe's  dramas?")  we  readily  recognise  the  fact  (hat  the  decition  has 
been  carried  out  with  some  degree  of  explicitness  long  before  the  experiment  begina, 
and  is  thus  susceptible  of  being  renewed  by  a  process  of  verbal  niggcstutn.  (Sc^ 
tai  U  mstetberg's  own  interpretation  of  his  results,  Btitrdgt,  i  cap.  ii.) 
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S  g.  Synthetic  mid  A  nalytie  Judgments.  Logicians  distinguish 
between  judgments  which  combine  with  the  subject-notion  a 
new  element,  as  '  iron  rusts/  and  those  which  simply  unfold  a 
part  of  what  was  contained  in  the  subject -notion,  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  connotation  of  the  term,  as  '  iron  is  a  material  substance'. 
The  first  arc  specially  marked  off  as  synthetic  judgments,  while 
the  second  are  distinguished  as  analytic  judgments,  that  is, 
such  as  subscn-e  the  analytic  setting  forth  of  the  constituents  of 
the  subject-notion.  The  most  important  class  of  analytic  judg* 
ments  arc  defmiUons.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  such  an 
analytic  judgment,  though  of  great  service  in  clearing  up  an 
obscure  concept,  is  wanting  in  the  characteristics  of  a  true 
(synthetic)  judgment,  viz.,  a  connecting  of  two  distinct  notions, 
and  the  representation  of  a  corresponding  relation  between  the 
two  things. 

The  distinction  of  the  synthetic  and  the  analytic  judgment 
here  refeired  to  is  a  logical  one,  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  guid- 
ing our  processes  of  thought  according  to  a  normal  or  common 
standard.  It  assumes  that  we  all  know  the  full  meaning  of  our 
terms,  and  use  them  in  the  same  sense,  that  is,  give  them  the 
same  connotation.  The  psychologist,  however,  is  interested,  as 
we  have  seen,  not  in  the  normal  regulation  of  thought  according 
to  an  objective  standard,  but  in  the  growth  of  such  thought  in 
the  individual  mind.  Hence,  if  he  applies  the  terms  analytical 
and  synthetical  to  judgment,  he  must  do  so  with  reference  to 
the  individual's  previous  knowledge.  According  to  this  view,  a 
judgment  is  (psychologically)  anal)-tical  when  it  sets  explicitly 
forth  some  element  in  a  pre-existing  idea,  synthetical  when  it 
adds  to  this  idea.  Using  the  terms  in  this  sense,  we  may  say 
that  oui  judgments  illustrate  partly  the  one,  partly  the  other 
process.  It  has  been  suggested  above,  in  our  account  of  general 
ideas,  that  they  are  first  formed  as  an  undistinguished  complex 
of  marks-  The  child  knows  the  dog  as  a  prcscntative  whole 
before  it  knows  the  constituent  elements  composing  this  wholc- 
The  gradual  singling  out  and  rendering  clear  of  each  of  these 
may  be  called  in  a  sense  an  analytical  judgment. 

Not  only  so,  as  was  pointed  out  above,  since  all  comparison 
involves  analysis,  everj*  judgment  of  likeness  and  difference 
may  be  said  to  be  in  part,  or  regarded  under  one  aspect,  an 
analytical  process.    Thus  if  I  say  that  this  fruit  is  a  oielon^  this 
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man  a  Hindoo,  it  must  be  because  in  the  given  presentation  I 
analytically  single  out  a  certain  group  of  marks  on  the  ground 
of  which  I  classify  it  We  may  say,  then,  that  judgments  of 
likeness  (and  of  difference),  while  synthetic  in  the  sense  of 
establishing  a  relation,  arc  analytic  in  the  sense  of  detecting' 
and  setting  forth  in  a  new  presentation-complex  certain  known 
elements.' 

On  the  other  hand,  all  advance  in  knowledge  illustrates,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  synthetic  function  of  judgment.  Thus  in  the 
development  u(  our  concepts  we  go  on  to  obsen.-e  new,  i.e.,  as 
yet  unobserved,  features  or  marks,  and  join  these  by  a  synthetic 
process  to  previously  observed  marks.  In  this  way  our  notions 
of  things,  e.g.,  the  qualities  of  minerals,  plants,  etc.,  become 
more  complex.  Synthesis  thus  supplements  analysis  In  the 
formation  of  our  ideas  of  things. 

§  10.  Judgment  and  Bduf.  Our  examination  into  the  syn- 
thetic process  of  judgment  has  disclosed  the  fact  that  every 
judgment  involves  a  psychical  element  which  is  best  marked  off 
as  belief.  To  judge  that  sugar  is  sweet,  that  Peter  is  like  John, 
that  the  wind  causes  waves,  and  so  forth,  is  to  express  our 
belief  or  conviction  that  the  relation  holds  of  the  objective 
things  or  realities.  This  is  commonly  expressed  by  saying  tliat 
when  we  assert  anything  we  imply  that  the  proposition  is  true, 
that  is,  corresponds  to  something  real  in  the  world  of  objects.' 

The  presence  of  belief  may  be  made  the  test  of  a  genuine 
act  of  judgment.  Thus,  if  ideas  are  brought  together  by  the 
capricious  movements  of  fancy,  as  in  idle  reverie,  and  no  belief 
accompanies  the  juxtaposition,  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no 
judgment.  Similarly,  of  course,  if  we  repeat  mere  hearsay,  of 
the  truth  of  which  wc  have  no  individual  conviction,  or,  worse 
still,  state  that  which  we  know  to  be  uncertain  or  even  untrue. 

The  precise  psychological  character  of  belief  is  a  matter  of 
dispute.  We  commonly  speak  of  it  as  a  feeling  ('I  fee!  sure,' 
'  I  feel  convinced ')   and  this  suggests  that  the  mental  slate  is 


1  This  b  bionsht  out  by  VoUcmann  In  his  umtment  ot  Uic  aiuilvtlc  Judgmenl  u 
a  mode  of  apperception.    (See  hii  Ptftkcl^gie,  U,  |  lai.) 

I  W«  ate  commonly  said  to  believe  in  a  proponilion  ;  but  the  object  of  belief 
aa  we  ihall  sc«  by-and-by,  U  alvrayc  tlte  reality  to  which  the  piopotitioa  teSa%,  In 
believing  in  a  propociuon  v/e  b«licve  in  iu  truth,  that  ji,  iu  c<uicspon<letK«  wiih 
soch  lealiijr- 
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S  9.  Synthetic  and  Analytic  J  udgnunts.  Logicians  distin^ish 
between  judgments  which  combine  with  the  subject-notion  a 
new  clement,  as  '  iron  rusts,'  and  those  which  simply  unfold  a 
part  of  what  was  contained  in  the  subject-notion,  that  is  to  say» 
of  the  connotation  of  the  term,  as  '  iron  is  a  material  substance '. 
The  first  arc  specially  marked  off  as  synthetic  judgments,  while 
the  second  are  distinguished  as  analytic  judgments,  that  is, 
such  as  subserve  the  analjiic  setting  forth  of  the  constituents  of 
the  subject- not  ton.  The  most  important  class  of  analytic  judg- 
ments arc  definitions.  It  la  evident,  however,  that  such  an 
analytic  judgment,  though  of  great  service  in  clearing  up  an 
obscure  concept,  is  wanting  in  the  characteristics  of  a  true 
(synthetic)  judgment,  viz.,  a  connecting  of  two  distinct  notions, 
and  the  representation  of  a  corresponding  relation  between  the 
two  things. 

The  distinction  of  the  synthetic  and  the  analytic  judgment 
here  referred  to  is  a  logical  one,  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  guid- 
ing our  processes  of  thought  according  to  a  normal  or  common 
standard.  It  assumes  that  wc  all  know  the  full  meaning  of  our 
terms,  and  use  them  in  the  same  sense,  that  is,  give  them  the 
same  connotation.  The  psychologist,  however,  is  interested,  as 
we  have  seen,  not  in  the  normal  regulation  of  thought  according 
to  an  objective  standard,  but  in  the  growth  of  such  thought  in 
the  individual  mind.  Hence,  if  he  applies  the  terms  analytical 
and  synthetical  to  judgment,  he  must  do  so  with  reference  to 
the  individual's  previous  knowledge.  According  to  this  view,  a 
judgment  is  (psychologically)  anal}'tical  when  it  sets  explicitly 
forth  some  element  in  a  pre-existing  idea,  synthetical  when  it 
adds  to  this  idea.  Using  the  terms  in  this  sense,  wc  may  say 
that  oui  judgments  illustrate  partly  the  one,  partly  the  other 
process.  It  has  been  suggested  above,  In  our  account  of  general 
ideas,  that  they  arc  Urst  formed  as  an  undistinguished  complex 
of  marks.  The  child  knows  the  dog  as  a  presentativc  whole 
before  it  knows  the  constituent  elements  composing  this  whole. 
The  gradual  singling  out  and  rendering  clear  of  each  of  these 
may  be  called  in  a  sense  an  analytical  judgment. 

Not  only  so,  as  was  pointed  out  above,  since  all  comparison 
involves  analysis,  every  judgment  of  likeness  and  difference 
may  be  said  to  be  in  part,  or  regarded  under  one  aspect,  an 
analytical  process.    Thus  if  I  say  that  this  fruit  is  a  melon,  this 
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man  a  Hindoo,  it  must  be  because  in.  the  given  presentation  I 
analytically  single  out  a  certain  proup  of  marks  on  the  pround 
of  which  I  classify  it.  We  may  say,  then,  that  judgments  of 
likeness  (and  of  difference),  while  synthetic  in  the  sense  of 
establishing  a  relation,  are  analytic  in  the  sense  of  detecting 
and  setting  forth  in  a  new  pre  sen  tat  ion- complex  certain  known 
elements.* 

On  the  other  hand,  all  advance  in  knowledge  illustrates,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  synthetic  function  of  judgment.  Thus  in  the 
development  of  our  concepts  we  go  on  to  obscr\-e  new,  i,e.,  as 
yet  unobserved,  features  or  marks,  and  join  these  by  a  synthetic 
process  to  previously  observed  marks.  In  this  way  our  notions 
of  things,  e.g.,  the  qualities  of  minerals^  plants,  etc.,  become 
more  complex.  Sj-nthesis  thus  supplements  analysis  in  the 
formation  of  our  ideas  of  things. 

S  10.  Judgment  and  Belief.  Our  examination  into  the  s^-n- 
thetic  process  of  judgment  has  disclosed  the  fact  that  every 
judgment  involves  a  psychical  clement  which  is  best  marked  00* 
as  belief.  To  judge  that  sugar  is  sweet,  that  Peter  is  like  John, 
that  the  wind  causes  waves,  and  so  forth,  is  to  express  our 
belief  or  conviction  that  the  relation  holds  of  the  objective 
things  or  realities.  This  is  commonly  expressed  by  saying  that 
when  wc  assert  anything  wc  imply  that  the  proposition  is  true, 
that  is,  corresponds  to  sometliing  real  in  the  world  of  objects.* 

The  presence  of  belief  may  be  made  the  test  of  a  genuine 
act  of  judgment.  Thus,  if  ideas  are  brought  together  by  the 
capricious  movements  of  fancy,  as  in  idle  reverie,  and  no  belief 
accompanies  the  juxtaposition,  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no 
judgment.  Similarly,  of  course,  if  wc  repeat  mere  hearsay,  of 
the  truth  of  which  we  have  no  individual  conviction,  or,  worse 
still,  state  that  which  we  know  to  be  uncertain  or  even  untrue. 

The  precise  psychological  character  of  belief  is  a  matter  of 
dispute.  Wc  commonly  speak  of  it  as  a  feeling  ('I  feel  sure,' 
'  I  feel  convinced ')  and  this  suggests  that  the  mental  state  is 

>  Thii  ia  bfoughl  out  by  Volkmann  In  hii  ttettmenl  of  the  vulyiic  jiulgmeni  u 
a  mode  of  appetception.     {S«e  hit  Ptyekalagie,  ti.  J  111.) 

'  We  ue  commonly  utid  to  believe  in  &  propotition  :  but  the  object  of  beliel^ 
u  we  tball  lee  bjrAnd-by,  it  always  the  reality  to  which  the  propetitton  refcT*^  la 
believing  in  a  propouiion  wt  believe  in  ita  uuib,  th&t  i^  it»  concspondence  Kith 
such  icolity. 
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a  little  boy,  when  in  his  third  year  he  began  to  use  the  negative 
form,  did  so  by  appending  the  negative  particle  to  a  kind  of 
self-framed  question,  thus:  "A  (his  name  for  himself)  go  in 
water — no".  It  was  further  observed  in  the  case  of  this  child 
and  of  his  sister  that  about  the  same  age  they  habitually 
coupled  aihrmative  and  nc((attve  statements,  thus:  "This  I's 
(my)  cup,  not  mamma's  cup";  "This  a  nice  bow-wow,  not  a 
nasty  bow-wow".  In  later  life,  no  doubt,  in  cases  where  the 
ground  of  the  judgment  is  clearly  manifest  at  the  outset,  we 
may  not  consciously  realise  the  two  alternatives ;  but  a 
moment's  reflexion  will  at  any  time  suffice  to  make  clear  this 
element  of  selective  decision.  The  very  history  of  the  word 
judge,  indeed,  referring  as  it  primarily  does  to  the  judicial 
function,  i.e,,  the  deciding  of  a  dispute,  shows  how  prominent 
an  clement  is  this  decision  in  the  popular  conception  of  the 
process.' 

The  selective  aspect  of  judgment  here  referred  to  becomes 
more  clearly  marked  where  an  alternative  is  distinctly  pre- 
sented to  the  mind,  whether  by  the  presence  of  conflicting 
marks  in  a  thing,  e.g.,  the  presence  of  some  of  the  marics  of  a 
genuine  coin  and  the  absence  of  others,  or  by  the  suggestive 
force  of  a  question,  e.g.,  '  Is  this  a  genuine  coin?  '  Here  it  is 
evident  the  process  of  judging  becomes  a  fully  conscious  com- 
parison and  selective  decision.  Similarly  of  course  in  the  more 
complicated  forms  of  judgment,  as  in  deciding  which  of  two 
Roman  generals  fought  in  a  certain  battle,  which  among  three, 
four,  or  more  authors  most  closely  resembles  a  given  author, 
and  so  forth.* 

§  13.  Suspension  of  Judgment :  Doubt,  The  situation  just 
dealt  with,  vix.,  the  having  to  choose  between  two  contradictory 
statements,  gives  rise  to  a  psychical  phenomenon  of  great  im- 
portance, that  known  as  Doubt  or  Unccitaintj*.  To  reflect,  for 
example,  whether  or  not  this  coin  is  a  genuine  antique  is,  for 
the  moment,  to  be  uncertain.  All  careful  consideration  of  a 
point  raised  thus  involves  at  least  a  momentary'  doubt.  Doubt, 
in  its  fuller  and  more  intense  form,  appears  when  the  mind  re- 

'  The  idea  of  choosing  or  picking  out  one  of  two  iltcrnati^-c>  !■  ttiU  mort 
plainly  seen  in  the  Greek  term  Kptirm  (whence  *plTf|i).    Cf.  the  Gertnvi  itrlhtilr»> 
*Cf.  the  pigbTeniB  of  COmpAiifon  invcftigaicd  by  Munitierbu{,  lefcned  to 
p.  451. 
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man  a  Hindoo,  it  must  be  because  In  the  given  presentation  I 
analytically  single  out  a  certain  group  of  marks  on  the  ground 
of  which  I  classify  it.  We  may  say,  then,  that  judgments  of 
likeness  (and  of  difference),  while  synthetic  in  the  sense  of 
establishing^  a  relatioHj  are  analytic  in  the  sense  of  detecting 
and  setting  forth  in  a  new  present  at  ion -complex  certain  known 
elements.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  all  advance  in  knowledge  illustrates,  as 
wc  have  seen,  the  synthetic  function  of  judgment.  Thus  in  the 
development  of  our  concepts  we  go  on  to  observe  new,  i.e.,  as 
yet  unobserved,  features  or  marks,  and  join  these  by  a  synthetic 
process  to  previously  observed  marks.  In  this  way  our  notions 
of  things,  e.g.,  the  qualities  of  minerals,  plants,  etc.,  become 
more  complex.  Synthesis  thus  supplements  analysis  in  the 
formation  of  our  ideas  of  things. 

§  10.  juilgment  ami  Belief.  Our  examination  into  the  syn- 
thetic process  of  judgment  has  disclosed  the  fact  that  every 
judgment  involves  a  psychical  element  which  is  best  marked  off 
as  belief.  To  judge  that  sugar  is  sweet,  that  Peter  is  like  John, 
that  the  wind  causes  waves,  and  so  forth,  is  to  express  our 
belief  or  conviction  that  the  relation  holds  of  the  objective 
things  or  realities.  This  Is  commonly  expressed  by  saying  that 
when  we  assert  anything  we  imply  that  the  proposition  is  true, 
that  is,  corresponds  to  something  real  in  the  world  of  objects.' 

The  presence  of  belief  may  be  made  the  test  of  a  genuine 
act  of  judgment.  Thus,  if  ideas  are  brought  together  by  the 
capricious  movements  of  fancy,  as  in  idle  reverie,  and  no  belief 
accompanies  the  juxtaposition,  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no 
judgment.  Similarly,  of  course,  if  we  repeat  mere  hearsay,  of 
the  truth  of  which  we  have  no  individual  conviction,  or,  worse 
still,  state  that  which  we  know  to  be  uncertain  or  even  untrue. 

The  precise  psychological  character  of  belief  is  a  matter  of 
dispute.  We  commonly  speak  of  it  as  a  feeling  ('I  feel  sure,' 
'  I  feel  convinced ')   and  this  suggests  that  the  mental  state  is 

1  Tltis  M  brought  on!  I>y  Vollcmann  tn  his  treatment  of  the  analytic  judgment  as 
a  mode  of  apperception.     [See  his  Piyekologif,  ii.  {  iit.) 

■  We  Me  commonly  taid  to  believe  in  a  propotition  ;  btit  the  object  of  belief, 
aa  we  ahall  ice  by-utd-by.  is  alwayt  the  reality  to  which  the  propoiiiion  refcra.  In 
believing  in  «  propoaiiion  wc  bcUcvc  in  ita  truth,  that  ia,  it»  concapondcnce  with 
•uch  reality. 
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without  any  reference  to  the  question  whether  we  reach  them 
directly  and  independently  of  any  process  of  inference  from  pre- 
vious judgments,  i>.,  of  reasoning,  or  indirectly  by  way  of  such 
a  process.  This  distinction  is  a  much  more  important  one 
from  a  logical,  than  from  a  psychological,  point  of  view.  For, 
as  we  shall  see,  many  judgments  which  can  be  grounded 
on  other  judgments  are  not,  in  the  first  place,  reached  by  way 
of  these  as  their  psychical  antecedents.  Nevertheless,  the 
difference  docs  roughly  answer  to  a  psychological  distinction. 
For  whenever  inference  precedes  judgment  the  psychical  pro- 
cess is  by  this  circumstance  rendered  a  more  complex  one,  and 
the  belief  finally  adopted  differs  to  this  extent,  that  it  is  consci- 
ously based  or  grounded  on  other  beliefs. 


li  TollowR  &oin  our  cKairlnaiion  oriho  procets  of  jwdgmcnt  that  many  romief 
(l  arc  Kachcd  without  any  con&ciouB  procrss  of  inference.  Tlius  the  eaily  focm  of 
Bin^ular  judgment,  grovr'tng  out  of  direct  obocrvatioa,  t.g.,  *  Thia  pbu  it  cradted,' 
'These  two  coin*  are  *imjlar,'  *eenis  altogether  free  front  inference;  it  is  a  judg- 
ment of  o1>ac(vation.  The  umc  thing  holds  gooi  of  judgments  based  directly  and 
exclusively  on  memory.  t^„  *I  met  A.  B.  ycstctday*.  Such  Judgtoents  growing 
[pimcdiAtcly  oul  of  obaervatjon  and  memory  may  be  marked  oS  as  intuitive  judg- 
ment*. 

While  we  thus  mark  off  certain  earlier  and  aim^lcf  jt»dgm'ents  as  intuitive  or 
non-infeicniial,  it  may  be  doiihied  whether  any  explicit  judgment  is  wholly  deTOid 
of  tome  germ  of  infereEice.  Aa  we  ftaw  above,  much  of  what  l>  commonly  regarded 
aa  imtnediale  perception  {'.£..  (he  visual  cognition  of  diMance)  is  aaalPBOUS  to 
infeience.  Tlii«  rudinnent  of  inference  becomes  stD]  more  clear  in  thoH  Jadgmotta 
of  obsen  ation  which  involve  the  recognition  of  a  thing  by  help  of  certain  cbancteta. 
Thus  when  a  cheinitt  identiries  a  sub»iancc  from  its  odour,  or  an  expert  leeognlica 
a  coin  or  >  gem  as  an  Bnti<|uc,  it  is  evident  that  the  mind  moves  infcrcntially  from 
the  oburvation  of  ccruin  trails  to  the  existence  of  other  conjoined  qutUtks.  Jt  Is 
much  the  same  In  the  case  of  the  immediate  belief  in  memory.  In  all  our  mote 
reflective  acceptances  of  the  deliverance  of  memory  we  arc  more  or  le«  eonacioatlj 
relying  on  the  general  liuitworthineu  of  memory  as  proved  in  previous  caaM,  R 
follows  then  that  what  Is  here  spoken  of  aa  "intuitive"  judgment  is  judgment  tn 
which  the  inferential  clement  i»  relatively  amall,  inconnpicuous,  and  tuA  faUj 
cotucious  or  explicit. 


It  is  evident  that  a  large  number  of  our  judgments,  both 
singular  and  universal,  are  reached  by  a  conscious  process  of 
inference.  By  this  is  meant  that  we  derive  the  judgment  as 
a  conclusion  from  previously  gained  Judgments  which  in  rela- 
tion to  the  last  are  our  starting-points  or  "  premises  ",  Thus 
in  the  common  forms  of  expectation  and  prediction,  as  when 
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we  assert  that  it  is  going  to  rain  because  the  barometer  is 
falling,  wc  are,  it  is  evident,  drawing  an  inference  or  a  con- 
clusion from  certain  data.  All  judgments  derived  in  this  way 
by  a  process  of  inference  from  other  judgments  may  be  marked 
off  as  reasoned  judgments. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  there  Is  much  the  same  relation 
between  judgment  and  inference  or  reasoning  as  we  found  to 
hold  between  conception  and  judgment  Our  first  judgments 
are  'Intuitive,*  the  clement  of  inference  present  being  implicit 
only,  and  not  distinctly  realised  in  thought.  When  intelligence 
develops,  and  thought  grows  more  explicit,  the  differentiation  of 
intuitive  and  reasoned  judgment  becomes  clearer.  As  we  shall 
see  presently,  our  judgments,  so  far  as  inferential,  arc  con- 
sciously derived  from,  or  based  upon,  other  judgments.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  judgments  thus  reached  by  a  conscious 
process  of  reasoning  are  capable  of  becoming  starting-points 
or  premises  in  further  processes  of  reasoning. 

§  15.  Tke  Menial  Processes  in  Reasoning,  To  reason  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  pass  from  a  certain  judgment  or  certain  judg- 
ments to  a  new  one.  This  implies  an  intellectual  movement, 
a  progressive  transition  from  one  piece  of  knowledge  to  another. 
It  implies,  too,  that  the  mind  accepts  or  believes  in  the  con- 
clusion thus  reached  through  or  by  means  of  the  premises.  In 
other  words,  the  resulting  belief  is  in  this  case  due  to  a  recog- 
nition of  a  logical  relation  between  the  new  and  the  old  judg- 
ment, of  the  fact  that  the  conclusion  follows  or  flows  from  the 
premises.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  essential  intellectual 
process  here  ?  What  relation  docs  the  mind  detect  between 
premise  and  conclusion  in  thus  passing  from  a  belief  in  the 
one  to  a  belief  in  the  other? 

In  order  to  ascertain  this,  let  us  take  a  simple  example 
of  inference  from  child-life.  A  boy  of  two  sees  the  steam 
coming  out  of  his  food  and  Infers  that  it  will  bum  him.  Sup- 
posing the  child  to  draw  this  conclusion  with  full  reflective 
^  consciousness,  he  may  be  said  to  go  through  the  following 
f  steps.  He  first  identifies  the  presentation,  rising  steam,  with  a 
past  like  presentation  or  presentations,  t-ij.,  the  appearance  of 
H  the  steam  on  former  occasions.  If  he  had  never  had  any 
H  experience  like  this  of  the  rising  steam,  he  could,  it  is  evident, 
H    carry  out  no  process  of  reasoning  in  this  case.      But,  in  the 
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second  place,  in  thus  assimilating  a  present  presentation  to 
previous  ones,  he  goes  beyond  this  particular  experience  alto- 
gether, and,  using  it  as  a  mark,  infers  another  and  heterogeneous 
experience,  viz.,  that  of  common  and  tactual  sensation  involved 
in  a  burnt  mouth.  In  other  words,  the  identification  of  a  pre- 
sentation carries  the  child  on  by  a  process  of  contiguous  as- 
sociation to  the  representation  of  one  of  its  most  interesting 
and  impressive  concomitants. 

From  the  examination  of  this  simple  example  of  reasoning, 
vis.,  inferential  expectation,  we  see  that  it  is  compounded  of  an 
assimilative  process  and  one  of  associative  integration.  It 
differs,  however,  from  the  process  of  associative  suggestion 
described  above,  since  the  mind  docs  not  specially  recall  and 
fix  its  attention  on  the  past  experience,  vir.,  that  of  the 
previous  burning  or  burnings,  but  passes  on  in  the  attitude  of 
expectation  to  the  idea  of  a  recurrence  of  this  experience  In 
the  present  case.  That  is  to  say,  the  child  docs  not  so  much 
recollect  the  fact  that  it  was  burnt,  as  draw  the  conclusion  that 
it  will  be  burnt  now  (if  it  takes  the  steaming  substance  into  its 
mouth). 

Wc  may  symbolically  fcpre*ent  the  difTetenw  belwccn  ihc  reproductive  proccH 
[memory)  &nd  the  inferential  pcoccu  (expecUlion)  in  the  following  waiy:-— 
Rcpioduciion.                                            Inference. 
A  A »» 


I 


w- 


The  symbols  conuponding  to  the  past  rMpcricnce*  u  a  and  b  ue  here  plued 
In  pucnthetus  to  show  that  the  idea*  of  these  put  cNperience*  ue  not  diuinctly 

recalled.! 

§  i6.  Reasoning  as  Syiith^sis.  It  is  evident,  further,  from 
our  examination  of  this  example  that,  like  judgment,  reasoning 
is  a  process  of  synthesis.  A  relation  between  the  presence  of 
steam,  and  the  sensation  of  heat,  is  established  here,  tooj  only 
that  whereas  in  the  mere  judgment  the  relation  is  apprehended 


*  On  other  psychical  difTerences  beiweea  memory  and  expecUtion,  tee  abova^ 
p.  317. 
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directly,  both  of  its  terms  being  presented  together ;  In  the 
process  of  reasoning  it  is  established  indirectly,  one  term  only 
being  presented  and  the  other  being  reinstated  as  the  result 
of  some  previously  apprehended  relation.  This  indirect  or 
mediate  synthesis,  moreover,  is  carried  out  by  means  of  the 
identification  of  a  common,  i.e.,  perfectly  similar,  term  in  the 
two  relations  (present  steam,  past  steam). 

As  in  the  case  of  judgment,  so  here  it  is  neccssarj'  to  add 
that  the  synthesis  reached,  though  determined  by  the  sugges- 
tive tendencies  that  underlie  and  uhimately  condition  all  our 
thinking  processes,  involves  the  active  element  of  thought,  viz., 
voluntary  attention.  Even  in  the  simple  example  of  reasoning 
just  given  we  can  see  that  the  inference  is  not  drawn  save 
where  the  presentation  steam  is  selectively  fixed  so  that  its 
suggestions  may  be  fully  developed.  And  in  the  more  complex 
cases  of  reasoning,  where  associative  tendencies  diverge,  the 
active  element  becomes  still  more  prominent  as  a  selective 
fixation  of  particular  elements  in  given  presentative  or  repre- 
sentative complexes  and  particular  suggestions  of  these.  It  is 
this  regulative  action  of  the  will  in  thought  which  is  specially 
marked  off  when  it  is  described  as  a  process  of  active  com- 
bination or  of  construction.* 

§  17.  Reasoning  and  Discrimination,  While  reasoning  thus 
involves  the  two  intellective  functions,  assimilation  and  associa- 
tion, it  includes  also,  though  in  a  less  obvious  way,  the  third 
function,  discrimination.  The  detection  of  difference  does  not, 
indeed,  constitute  the  fundamental  part  of  the  process  as  the 
detection  of  similarity  docs.    A  mere  discovery  of  a  difference 


■  Reasoning  ia  thua  Keen  to  be  a  complex  of  proccMn,  a  hct  not  alwaya  recog. 
nitcd.  Thui  (he  SMimilaiivc  clement  is  jtccentiialcd  by  lit.  Hain.wbo  trcautcancrn- 
ing  (mainly)  under  the  head  of  agreement  or  Law  of  «imi!arlty  {Com^tndiKm,  trk.  ii. 
cbap.  li.  i  16),  and  by  Mr.  H.  Spencer,  who  rediicea  3JI  intellection  to  the  t)-pe  of 
clasaificatign  (tee  eapeually  Primif'lft  of  Ptyekohgy,  vol.  ti.  p.  117),  The  de- 
pendence of  ieatunini{  on  KtfOti  jliun  U  well  bcouKlil  out  by  Miinstefbetg.  <•/■  t't., 
i.  p.  141  ff.  Wundt,  by  conumtinij  appcrceplive  Eonibinaiion  with  aaiociation, 
gives  what  hu  been  rcgaidcd  u  exccMivc  emphasis  to  the  active  cleweni.  (See 
Pkyiiot.  Ptythatept,  cap.  xvii.  |  y\  mnd  better,  Logik,  t"  abschnitt,  V  cap.  2, 
eapecially  p.  53  ff.  1  '/>  Miiflctctbcrs.  l»t.  eit.)  Th«  constructive  upect  of  reuoning 
ia  well  brought  out  by  Mr.  BtadLcy,  Lagie,  btc  ii.  pL  i.  chap.  iii. ;  c^.,  however,  the 
aame  wiitet'ii  idenliRcation  of  reaaoning  with  auocialion  in  an  article  on  "  Aaaocift- 
tjQa  and  Thought,"  Uin4,  aii.  p.  354. 
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carries  us  no  further.  Thus  we  cannot  infer  from  the  fact  that 
A  is  not  B  that  A  is  wanting  in  the  concomilants  of  B*  The 
idcnli6cation  of  a  common  clement  is  thus  the  essential  preli- 
minary in  reasoning.  At  the  same  time,  the  noting  of  diffe- 
rences is  an  important  auxiliary  to  it.  By  a  discrimination 
of  things  we  see  where  resemblance  ends,  what  is  the  exact 
extent  of  the  similarity  disclosed,  and  thus  grow  cautious  and 
exact  in  our  reasoning.  Thus,  by  noting  the  visible  difference 
between  a  scented  violet  and  a  dog  violet  we  check  the  impulse 
to  expect  the  sweet  odour  when  we  see  the  latter.  Even 
where,  as  in  negative  reasoning,  the  relation  of  diflcrence 
becomes  prominent  in  reasoning  it  never  usurps  the  place 
of  similarity  as  the  connecting  bond.  This  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  a  negation  must  always  be  combined  with  an 
affirmation  before  it  leads  to  a  conclusion.  From  all  which  it 
appears  that  it  is  the  power  of  detecting  resemblances  that 
makes  a  man  ready  in  reasoning:  the  person  who  cannot  see 
similarity  is  stupid  and  intellectually  inert.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  who  sees  resemblance  only  will  be  hasty  and  inexact  in  his 
reasoning.  A  fine  perception  of  differences  is  an  essential 
characteristic  of  the  cautious  critical  rcasoner. 

§  lya.  Common  and  Logical  Reasoning.  We  see  from  the 
above  example  of  reasoning  that  the  common  supposition  of 
logicians,  viz,,  that  the  mind  starts  willi  some  known  fact  or 
truth  as  a  premise,  does  not  describe  the  process  which  actually 
takes  place.  In  ordinarj*,  everyday  reasoning  the  conclusion 
presents  itself  first.  In  the  above  example  the  sight  of  the 
steam  leads  the  child  to  expect  the  sensation  of  burning  before 
he  mentally  realises  the  ground  of  this  conclusion,  vix.,  the 
previous  experiences,  steam  followed  or  accompanied  by  bum> 
ing.  In  other  words,  the  reasoning  process  in  its  first  spon- 
taneous form  simulates  the  guise  of  a  mere  process  of  judging. 
The  grounds  or  premises  of  this  conclusion,  if  they  become 
distinct  in  consciousness  at  all,  do  so  rather  as  an  after- 
thought, being  distinctly  recalled  (by  aid  of  assimilative  and 
associative  revival)  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  set  them 
forth,  as,  for  example,  if  the  child  were  asked :  *  How  do  you 
know  the  milk  will  bum  you?*  In  other  words,  in  the  spon 
tancous  reasonings  of  daily  life,  as  distinguished  from  reason- 
ings reduced  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  logic,  the  synthetic 
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process  involved  in  the  conclusion  is  first  performed,  and  the 
ground  of  this  is  only  consciously  apprehended  as  such  where 
3  hitch  or  a  difficulty  occurs,  and  the  wliole  process  becomes 
reflective  and  critical.  We  may  say,  then,  that  the  act  of 
drawing,  with  full  consciousness,  a  conclusion  from  data  or 
premises,  that  is  to  say,  the  explicit  act  of  reasoning  as  diffe- 
rentiated in  its  form  from  a  mere  judgment,  rather  appears  as  a 
part  of  the  final  rcvisional  process  of  proof,  than  of  the  first 
process  of  spontaneous  inference.  Here  again  we  must  be  on 
our  guard  against  taking  the  logician's  account  of  how  our 
processes  of  thought  may  be  carried  on  as  representing  faith* 
fully  the  manner  in  which  they  actually  take  place  in  ordinary 
cases.^ 

%  18.  Implicit  Reasoning.  Again,  this  more  reflective  proccsa 
of  reasoning  in  which  the  mind  passes  from  previous  judg- 
ments to  a  new  one  may  assume  one  of  two  well-marked  forms. 
In  the  first  placci  we  may,  as  in  the  above  instance,  pass  directly 
from  one  or  more  singular  judgments  to  another  singular  judg- 
ment without  clearly  setting  forth  to  our  minds  the  ground  of 
our  conclusion  under  the  form  of  a  general  truth  or  principle. 
Thus  a  boy  having  observed  on  one  or  more  past  occasions 
that  a  piece  of  wood  floats  in  water  will  conclude  directly  in  a 
new  instance  that  a  particular  piece  will  float.  This  imperfect 
mode  of  inferring  from  premises  has  been  called  reasoning  from 
particulars.  It  may  also  be  called  implicit  reasoning,  because, 
although  a  basis  of  inference  is  apprehended  under  the  form  of 
a  previous  like  experience,  this  is  not  clearly  thought  out  into 
the  form  of  a  general  ground  or  universal  principle. 

This  form  of  reasoning  is  the  simplest  and  earliest  in  the 
order  of  mental  development.  The  reasoning  of  the  lower 
animals,  when  it  is  conscious  inference  from  something  already 
known,  must  be  supposed  to  assume  this  form.  Most  of  the 
reasoning  of  children  is  of  this  kind  too.  In  all  these  infer- 
ences the  mind  passes  from  one  or  more  old  experiences,  some 
or  all  of  wtiich  arc  distinctly  recalled  according  to  circumstances, 
to  new  ones  without  seizing  the  general  rule  or  principle  involved 

1  On  the  nataie  of  such  Inretence.  tee  Hetberi  Spencer,  loc.  cit.,  p.  loi.  Tlw 
difTeientiation  of  judi^enc  and  icaM>ning  bom  a  common  inielleciual  germ  is  well 
brout(ht  out  by  Mr.  Btadlejr,  Lcgu,  p.  440 ;  cf.  Stumpf.  Tonpiyckoic^f,  t.  {  5,  pp. 
89.90. 
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ia  the  procedure.  And  even  adults  in  the  large  number  of 
cases  reason  in  the  same  way.  In  drawing  concluMons  about 
matters  of  cverjday  experience,  even  when  general  assertions 
are  available,  we  do  not  need  always  to  consciously  go  bacV  to 
these.  And  in  not  a  few  cases,  e.g.,  in  concluding  as  to  the 
motives  or  reasons  of  other  persons'  conduct,  wc  should  find  it 
very  hard  to  connect  the  conclusions  reached  wth  any  such 
universal  judgments. 

tt  may  be  snid  that  the  actnal  proceu  oTteuoning  nenr  corresponds  to  this 
typcof  aconsciuus  movement  of  thought  bom  pwtJculaia  to  puliculais,  orconn*, 
it  ia  true,  as  pointed  out  abuw,  that  in  ordinary  caws  the  pievloua  expcricncM  an 
not  clearly  represented  as  the  groundwork.  Thus  in  the  case  supposed  the  number 
and  variety  of  the  instances  of  the  floating  wood  already  experienced  would  prevent 
diMincI  rcproduiaion.  their  effect  beinff  rather  to  induce  an  associative  dispoisition 
to  think  the  Uct  'floating'  in  connexion  with  the  presentation  'wood'.  This  is  pro- 
bably the  cane  in  rnont  animal  inference,  f.jp.,  rcasomnji;  aa  to  the  whereabouts  of 
prey,  devinng  meank  of  evcapc  from  imprisonment,  and  SO  forth.  At  the  same 
time,  childien  and  adidt*  frcfjuently  do  adopt  this  mode  of  inference.  Thus  when 
a&lccd  for  a  rcftiion  they  not  uncommonly  recall  a  similar  or  analogical  fact,  t^.,  'A 
horse  goes  op  hill  bciicr  after  going  down  because  my  hoop  docs  SO,'  '  Puuy  '» 
tired  a(\er  play  because  I  am  so  '.  There  may  be,  no  doubt,  in  many  of  these  cases 
a  vague  apprehen  ston  of  a  universal  truth,  but  the  nature  of  the  reasoning  precludes 
this  supposition  in  aJl  cascs.^ 

I  iSrt.  Praelieal  judgment :  Tact.  Closely  connected  with  the  crude  form  of 
reasoning  so  far  considered,  vii.,  direct  transition  to  conclusion  without  distinct 
apprehension  of  any  ground,  and  transition  with  apprehension  only  of  a  parttcnlai 
ground,  is  what  is  variously  Icnown  as  practical  judgment,  sagacity,  01  tact.  By 
this  is  meant  the  power  of  rapidly  and  only  half-consciously  adapting  pte\'ions  ex- 
perience to  new  cflKcs  without  a  clear  representation  of  the  experiences  thus 
adapted.  Such  a  eub-contcious  type  of  adaptive  inference  is  apt  to  show  itself 
wherever  the  marks  from  which  wc  conclude  are  numerous,  or  obscure  and  difhcull 
to  sei^e,  e.g.,  in  judging  of  a  person'a  age,  or  when  the  new  case  is  materially 
difTcrent  from  known  cases,  and  could  not  easily  be  exhibited  aa  a  parallel  case, 
Elill  less  as  an  instance  of  a  general  rule,  f.g..  En  judging  of  a  person's  fitness  for  a 
new  office.  Such  practical  inference  is,  to  a  large  extent,  the  workinu  ool  of  an 
organised  associative  tendency  to  think  a  particutai  kind  of  connexion,  c^.,  such 
t  plan  will  Buccocd,  such  a  person  is  untrustworthy.  The  intellective  proceta  is 
here  largely  automatic,  and  has  a  close  analogy  to  action  tindct  the  impniec  of 
habit,  a  phenomenon  to  be  considered  by-and-by.  It  ia  probable  that  in  each  case 
the  result  is  dependent  on  firmly  established  nervotts  connexiona.  How  litUe 
conscious  reference  there  is  to  previous  knowledge  in  these  cases  is  seen  in  the 
familiar  fact  that  many  persons  who  can  (in  most  cases)  reach  sound  conclusions 
are  quite  unable  aftcrwardsto  justify  them.   Not  only  have  they  no  guiding  general 

^  On  the  whole  subject  of  such  reasoning  from  particulars,  ses  Mill.  Logit,  bL 
IL  chap.  iii.  I  % ;  Bradley,  Logie,  bk.  U.  pt.  ii.  chap.  ii. ;  James,  0/.  tit.,  u.  ^  361  tt. 
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piincip1««,  they  liave  not  t  full  mentaLl  retention  of  the  fact*  which  when  clearly 
Kt  fofih  wuuld  supply  the  ttatting-point,  or  analogical  hash.  Thii  ipplici  wHih 
e*pecial  force  lo  conclusions  foioicd  about  practical  matters.  A  man  of  '  pisictical 
judKment'  ii  one  who  can  lapidly  adapt  th«  aggregate  rctuha  of  his  past  expcTt- 
cnces  in  this  automatic  way  to  t^ew  cases.  JoHph  Hume,  a  man  of  this  sort.  ol\cn 
resorted  to  for  his  valuable  advice,  was  accutiiamed  to  say :  ■'  Such  la  my  opinion, 
but  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  arrived  at  it  ".^  What  is  meant  by  quick  Intuitiw 
insight  into  others'  feelings  or  cbafaclcr.  tact  in  dealing  with  pei*ons,  preaence  of 
mind  in  quickly  adapting  actions  lo  unfofcsccn  circumstance*,  all  itluslraie  the 
Operation  of  such  automatic  intellectual  tendencies  in  slightly  different  forcns.  In 
each  of  the «e  highly  useful  qualities  wc  have  the  effect  of  numerous  past  cxpcnencea 
and  observation*  no  longer  individually  recovcrabW,  but  associated  in  ati  indissoluble 
psychical  product.  >  firinly  fixed  tendency  to  Judge  in  a  catain  way  in  a  particular 
Ht  of  dicumstanccB.* 

5  ig.  Explicit  Reasoning.  It  is  evident  from  our  illustration 
of  the  process  of  implicit  reasoning,  or  reasoning  from  parti- 
cular instances,  that  we  do  virtually  assume  a  general  truth. 
Thus  the  hoy  in  our  example  may  be  said  to  tacitly  afBrm  the 
universal  jiidf;;ment,  '  All  wood  Hoats '.  If  he  were  not  sure  of 
this  he  would  have  no  adequate  logical  ground  for  concluding, 
'  This  piece  of  wood  will  Boat '.  And  when  his  reasoning  power 
develops,  and  he  clearly  apprehends  what  is  meant  by  an 
adequate  ground  or  reason,  he  will  explicitly  put  forward  this 
universal  proposition  as  his  justification.  The  reasoning  may 
then  be  said  to  become  explicit,  and  to  take  on  a  distinct  logical 
form.  In  so  far  as  wc  reflect  on  our  reasoning  operations  we 
naturally  tend  to  bring  them  into  this  form.  The  capability  of 
carrying  out  such  a  logical  type  of  reasoning  is  one  of  the  most 
important  results  of  the  possession  of  general  terms,  and  thus 
marks  off  human  reasoning  at  its  best  from  animal  inference. 
The  growing  resort  to  this  lofjical  or  overt  form  of  reasoning  is 
one  of  the  main  evidences  of  the  growth  of  human  thought 
It  reaches  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  what  wc  call 
Science,  that  is  to  say,  that  most  highly  organised  body  of 
knowledge  which  exhibits  a  vast  array  of  facts  as  illustrations 
or  consequences  of  a  few  comprehensive  principles  or  laws. 

This  full  explicit  process  of  reasoning  by  way  of  a  universal 

'  See  Carpenter's  Mental  Phyttatogy,  chap.  xi.  p.  478. 

'  For  a  fuller  account  of  thia  capability  of  automatic  inference.  Me  ).  S.  Mill, 
he.  eii. ;  Carpenter,  Utnlat  Phytiolegy,  bit.  ii.  chap.  xi.    The  psychology  of  tact  it 
fully  dealt  with  by  Prof.  Lunoa,  Dot  Ltbtm  ier  SttU,  band  3. 
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judgment  Is  commonly  said  to  fait  into  two  parts  or  stages.  Of 
these  the  first  is  the  process  by  which  the  mind  passes  from  a 
survey  of  particular  observations,  <^.,  'This  stone  sinks  in  the 
water,' '  That  stone  sinks,'  and  so  forth,  to  the  universal  judg- 
ment, 'AH  stones  sink  in  water'.  This  is  known  as  Generalisa- 
tion, and  also  in  its  more  cautious  form  as  Induction.*  The 
second  stage  is  the  proceeding  from  the  universal  proposltioD 
thus  reached  to  some  particular  case  (or  class  of  cases),  e.^., 
from  the  universal  proposition,  'All  stones  sink,'  to  the  pro- 
position, 'This  stone  will  sink'.  This  is  known  as  Deduction. 
Induction  is  an  upward  movement  of  thought  from  particular 
instances  to  a  general  trulh,  principle,  or  law;  deduction,  a 
downward  movement  from  some  general  statement  to  a  parti* 
cular  statement,  or  at  least  a  statement  less  general  than  the 
first 

§  20.  hiduclive  Reasoning.  The  psychological  process  in 
passing  from  a  survey  of  particulars  to  a  general  truth  illus- 
trates the  essential  process  of  all  thinking,  the  detecting  of 
similarity  amid  diversity.  Let  us  examine  an  instance  of  in- 
ductive reasoning.  The  child  observes  that  his  toys,  spoons, 
knives,  he  himself,  and  a  vast  multitude  of  other  objects  when 
not  supported  fall.  He  gradually  compares  these  facts  one 
with  another  and  seizes  the  essential  feature  in  them  or  the 
general  truth  implied  in  them.  He  discovers  by  comparison 
and  analysis  that  what  all  these  things  have  in  common  is  that 
they  are  material  bodies.  He  then  extricates  this  general  con- 
ception, and  along  with  it  a  particular  circumstance,  viz.,  fall- 
ing to  the  ground,  which  has  invai'iably  accompanied  it.  That 
is  to  say,  he  judges  that  all  material  bodies  have  a  way,  when 
not  prevented,  of  falling. 

The  process  here  briefly  described  Is  clearly  similar  to  that 
of  the  generalisation  already  considered.  In  both  cases  the 
essential  activity  of  thought  is  the  comparing  of  a  number  of 
sinf^lc  experiences  or  particulars,  and  the  analytical  separating 
out  of  some  common  or  like  feature  or  features.  Induction 
differs  from  conception  in  the  mode  of  the  assimilative  unifica- 


*  The  wader  will  note  the  fact  that  ihe  fame  word  '  generaliM '  i«  used  both  for 
conception  and  inductive  tcaaonlnc.  Tbe  pointa  of  community  in  the  two  wlU 
app«u  pictcntly. 
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tlon.  In  conception  we  trace  out  ^milarittes  in  a  number  of 
objects  viewed  as  detached  wholes,  eg.,  particular  trees.  In 
induction,  on  the  other  hand,  we  arc  finding  out  a  general  rela- 
tion between  things,  or  a  similarity  in  the  way  in  which  things 
are  conjoined,  r^.,  the  common  or  general  relation  of  concomi- 
tance between  material  body  and  the  tendency  to  fall  or  gravi- 
tate. Such  an  assimilation  of  things  as  held  together  by  a 
common  relation  is  a  more  complex  and  more  dif&cult  thought- 
process  than  an  assimilation  of  things  as  having  a  common 
trait  or  traits.  Thus  the  universal  judgment,  "  Bodies  gravi- 
tate," implies  both  the  assimilation  of  a  variety  of  things  as 
bodies,  and  along  with  this  the  assimilation  of  them  as  related 
to  the  extraneous  circumstance,  falling  to  the  ground. 

It  is  important  to  add  that  the  process  of  induction  as 
reasoning  involves  more  than  a  mere  summarising  of  observed 
similarities.  The  universal  judgment,  'All  bodies  gravitate,'  is 
obviously  a  movement  of  thought  beyond  the  limits  of  observed 
facta.  Just  as  in  forming  a  class  by  help  of  the  general  name 
the  mind  iniplicitly  comprehends  a  vast  array  of  individual 
things  not  actually  observed,  so  in  induction  the  resulting  judg- 
ment embraces  an  indefinite  number  of  unknown  cases  along 
with  the  known.  It  is  only  because  it  is  thus  universally  com- 
prehensive that  it  sciTcs  its  subsequent  purposes  as  a  principle 
of  reasoning. 

The  eMcnli.tl  psychical  bctor  in  the  inductive  fwocm,  rit.,  the  coini»iiton  of 
instance!  v>iih  a  view  to  eliciting  ».  coninioa  rclaliun,  extends  beyond  the  limit*  of 
logical  imluciiun,  that  i*,  the  arriving  at  univctsal  proponitiun*  lespecting  cIimcr. 
It  i*  Men  in  our  com  put  Kon  of  the  (ucceuivc  obaervalioni  of  one  and  thcaamc  thing 
»0  as  to  uiive  at  a  knowlctlsc  oi  its  lixcd  or  pcmuncnt  qualily.  Such  a  compari- 
Bon  become*  necessary  where  the  quality  is  dis^iscd  and  ptcscnls  itself  in  a  variety 
of  exurnal  manifestation!.  Thin  appllca  emphatically  to  the  mental  and  moral 
qnatittea  of  oiuielvea  and  of  others.  We  only  attain  to  clear  apprehension  of  tho 
pOMCMion  of  such  quahties  as  truthfulnc«,  tcrupulotity,  rctincment  of  taste,  and  (O 
forth,  by  a  compan'son  of  varied  or  partially  di.«xlinilar  actions  and  the  deieclion  of 
a  common  underlying  quality.  Il  may  be  added  that  the  particular  judgmenia 
which  logicians  cofttrast  in  quantity  with  ttniverHia  an  psychologically  reached  by 
a  quite  similar  proccu.  A  child  learns  that  soirw  doga  ate  flfiappbh  tty  comparing 
dilfcrent  actions  and  extracting  a  common  leaiurc,  just  as  he  learns  that  all  dogs 
CCBck  bones.! 

*  '  Some"  i«  of  eouf«e  here  taken  to  mean  more  than  one  in  order  to  mark  off 
this  foim  of  pioposition  from  the  singulai  pcoposition.  Volkmann  pwnts  out  that 
in  the  order  of  psychological  development  the  singular  judgment  precedes  tbc  uni- 
versal, while  the  partial  (particuUi)  judjjiuciit  comes  last,  of.  tit.,  ii.  p.  261. 
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S  2oa.  Development  of  Inductive  Process.  The  generalising 
or  inductive  process  here  spoken  of  presents  itself  in  a  very 
crude  form  at  first,  and  only  attains  to  a  more  perfect  form 
with  intellectual  development  and  with  the  discipline  supplied 
by  education.  Thus,  as  in  the  case  of  conception,  there  is  a 
gradual  movement  from  relatively  concrete  generalisations 
answering  to  palpable  similarities  to  more  abstract  generalisa* 
tions  answering  to  more  obscure,  and  in  general  more  widely- 
distributed  similarities.  The  child,  for  example,  begins  to  note 
that  some  varieties  of  living  things,  e.g.,  flies  or  birds,  die. 
He  then  compares  these  results,  and,  extracting  the  common 
relation,  finds  his  way  to  the  more  comprehensive  generalisa- 
tion "  All  animals  die  ".  Later  on,  he  compares  this  result 
with  what  he  has  observed  of  flowering  and  other  plants,  and 
so  reaches  the  yet  higher  and  more  abstract  generalisation 
"All  living  things  die". 

Again,  the  development  of  the  inductive  process  involves  a 
transition  from  impulsive,  hasty  generalisation  to  a  more 
reflective  and  cautious  type.  At  the  outset  the  child  is  dis- 
posed to  expect  too  much  similarity  in  things,  and  he  will  often 
generalise  from  an  absurdly  inadequate  range  of  observation,  as 
when  he  argues  that  all  children,  like  himself,  have  a  nursery,  a 
rocking-horse,  and  so  forth,  or  that  animals  feel  and  act  pre- 
cisely as  he  himself  docs.  As  experience  widens  and  intelligence 
advances  he  begins  to  note  the  points  of  diversity  as  well 
as  those  of  uniformity  in  events,  to  make  a  more  extended 
examination  of  instances,  and  to  take  some  pains  to  limit  his 
conclusions,  e.g.,  in  saying  "  Some  birds  eat  fruit,"  "  Most 
birds  sing,"  and  so  forth.  In  close  connexion  with  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  wider  examination  of  examples  he  makes  a 
closer  inspection  of  the  events  that  present  themselves,  so  as  , 
analj-tically  to  detect  the  essential  element  with  which  some  ! 
concomitant  is  conjoined.  Thus,  for  example,  he  finds  that 
stinging  goes  with  and  is  dependent  upon  the  possession  of  a 
sting,  and  so,  instead  of  generalising  as  at  first,  "All  insects  ^ 
sting,"  learns  to  generalise  more  thoughtfully,  'Animals  with  a  fl 
ftting  can  sting  us'.  ^1 

This  development  of  inductive  reasoning  shows  itself  in  a  ^ 
much  more  careful  investigation  of  things  with  a  «ew  to  dis-  ^| 
covering  their  causes  (or  their  efl'ects).    The  finding  out  of  the  ^^ 
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(common)  cause  of  a  phenomenon,  e.g.,  of  things  floating  or 
sinking  in  water,  is  one  of  the  main  directions  of  inductive 
reasoning.  The  young  and  the  uneducated  are  characterised 
by  hasty  inference  in  respect  of  causation,  e.g.,  taking  what  is 
the  agency  in  some  cases  to  be  the  agency*  in  all  cases,  or 
what  is  a  mere  accidental  accompaniment  to  be  a  part  of  the 
essential  conditions,  or  lastly,  a  part  of  the  real  conditions 
for  the  cause,  that  is,  the  whole  sura  of  conditions.  Here, 
also,  development  of  reasoning  power  means  a  more  patient 
searching  out  of  instances,  and  a  more  careful  analysis  of  a 
complex  of  circumstances,  so  as  to  mark  off  the  essential 
features  on  which  a  result  really  depends. 

§  21.  Deductive  Reasoning.  By  induction  the  child  reaches 
a  large  number  of  genera!  or  universal  judgments.  Having 
these  universal  judgments  as  rules  or  principles,  he  is  able  to 
pass  on  to  the  second  stage  of  explicit  reasoning,  namely,  de- 
duction, or  reasoning /rom  a  general  principle.  Thusachildwho 
has  been  told  that  all  persons  are  liable  to  make  mistakes  is  apt 
to  apply  the  truth  by  arguing  that  his  mother  or  his  governess 
makes  mistakes.  The  type  of  deductive  reasoning  when  fully 
set  forth  in  its  logical  form  is  known  as  a  syllogism,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  example  : — 

All  M  it,  P.     Everything  rnxdc  by  Ubotu  co&U  moncjr. 
S  ■■  M.     A  toy  ii  made  by  liboui. 
Therefore        S  is  P.      ThcceCuie  a  toy  cotU  money. 

It  is  evident  from  this  example  that  deduction,  no  less 
than  induction,  conforms  to  the  common  tjTie  of  reasoning  as 
explained  above.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  the  indirect  establish^ 
mcnt  of  a  synthesis  by  help  of  given  syntheses.  The  process 
sets  out  with  an  identification,  viz.,  toys  with  things  made  by 
labour,  and  by  help  of  such  identification  of  a  common  term 
reaches  by  contiguous  suggestion  the  required  supplementary 
term-  and  the  relation  connecting  this  with  the  other  (co-exist- 
ence of  the  properties,  labour-produced  and  costing  money). 

In  thus  dcsci^ibing  the  psychological  process  in  deductive 
reasoning,  we  must,  as  in  the  case  of  implicit  reasoning,  distin- 
guish between  the  logical  order  required  for  purposes  of  proof, 
^^  and  the  actual  psychological  order.  In  our  ordinary  everyday 
^M  deductions  we  rarely  proceed  in  the  formal  way  here  set  forth, 
^H  that  is  to  say,  setting  out  with  two  antecedently  known  judg- 
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ments  or  premises  and  passing  on  to  a  third  judgment  as  a 
conclusion.  In  many  cases  the  conclusion  is  the  first  that 
distinctly  presents  itself  to  the  mind,  and  the  other  judgments 
rise  into  distinct  consciousness  later.  In  many  other  cases, 
moreover,  we  do  not  at  any  stage  distinctly  think  both  of  the 
premises  logically  involved. 


In  cases  of  simple  deductive  reiscming.  where  both  fremi»s  u«  well  known 
beforehand,  the  mind  miiy  pass  at  once  to  the  conclusion  by  me:in«  of  the  proccH 
of  suggestion  slfcady  c«pUincd.  In  these  circa  instances  it  G«ily  diittnctly  ree&lb 
the  pounds  of  the  judgment  aflerwuda  by  way  of  justifying  it  or  Anding  a  reason 
for  iL  In  many  cases,  however,  wc  do  cxpUcilly  leEer  to  one  o(  the  premises 
before  reaching  the  tinal  judgment.  The  icaton  why  in  these  IniLances  wc  do 
not  explicitly  refer  to  both  is  that  wc  rarely  obtain  the  two  pieces  of  knowledge 
at  the  some  time.  Sometimes  vre  fiiat  of  all  reach  the  (brmcr  (tlie  ma}or),  at  other 
limes,  the  latter  of  the  premiaes  (the  minor  j.  As  aoon  as  the  second  piece  of  tiiww' 
ledge  ia  reached,  the  mind  lends  to  pua  at  once  from  this  to  the  conclusion  with 
only  a  vcr>' indistinct  reference  to  the  first  and  famLLiai  truth.  Thus  a  child  who 
already  knew  that  toys  were  made  hy  tabouf  mig;hi,  on  first  learning  thai  things 
made  by  labour  cost  money,  pass  directly  from  this  judgment  to  tha  Judcmeni, 
'Toys  (as  well  as  other  things}  cost  money'.  Similarly,  if  the  second  premise  hap- 
pened to  be  tlic  later  piece  of  knowledge,  bis  mind  would  not  distinctly  recall  tlM 
first 

Induction  Is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  process  of  analysis,  and  deduction  of 
synthesis.  And  there  is  some  ground  for  this  distinction.  Induction,  as  was  poiirted 
out  above.  Is  very  similar  to  conception,  and-  proceeds  by  way  of  an&lysis,  i'.*.,  the 
■eparacinK  out  of  a  common  element.  In  deduction,  on  the  other  hand,  tbe  analysis 
has  already  been  carried  out,  the  point  of  similarity  detected  and  marked  off  by  the 
univcintil  pruposiiton ;  and  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  recognise  this  analysed  cle* 
inent  in  a  new  case.  Since  analysis  is  thus  only  a  subordinate  (actor  in  deduction  we 
may  desaibc  this  as  (mainlyi  a  process  of  synthesis  or  combination,  vi«.,  the  bf  inginf 
together  of  two  Judgments  for  the  lint  time  and  thereby  reaching  a  new  concltuion. 
In  deduction,  moreover,  the  Anal  judgment  illustiatcs  that  more  perfect  form  of 
qmhesis  in  which  two  portions  of  knowledge  aie  btoughl  together  by  the  assimi- 
lative function  of  the  mind,  and  not  directly  associated  by  a  connexion  in  our 
experience.  At  the  same  lime,  the  distinction  between  induction  and  deduction  is 
very  imperfectly  expressed  by  the  terms  analyiia  aiid  synthesis:  lot,  first  of  all, 
induction  is  a  synthesis  since  It  establishes  a  general  relation;  and,  secondly, 
deduction  is  analysis  in  so  far  as  in  asiiimitaling  the  new  case  to  the  known 
principle  we  have  to  note  and  identify  the  common  clement  In  this  new  instance.* 

lTh«  precise  nature  of  deductive  reasoning  has  been  much  discosscd  by 
logicians.  It  is  doubtful,  as  Mr.  Spencet  and  oiliers  have  pointed  out,  whethec 
the  syLlogistic  form  described  in  the  text  Is  capable  of  representing  titany  of  our 
processes  of  deductive  inference;  and  whether  even  those  inferences  which  are 
auHCeptihlc  of  being  thrown  into  this  schcm.ttic  form,  ore  actually  carried  out  in 
this  way.     [See  hia  PrintifUi  of  Ptythology,  vol.  ii.  pan  vi.  chap.  viii.  I  3DS>  tte.) 
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§  2irt.  Finding  Applications  and  Finding  Reasons.  Deductive 
reasoning  may  begin  at  one  of  two  ends.  In  many  cases  we 
have  a  principle  given  us  and  proceed  to  draw  conclusions  from 
it.  This  is  known  as  the  application  of  a  principle,  or  the 
di&covery  of  a  new  illustration  of  tlie  same.  Here  the  mind, 
taking  the  principle  as  a  guide,  is  engaged  in  seeking  out  and 
assimilating  new  examples  among  its  store  of  facts.  The  pos- 
session of  a  principle  may  thuS  ser^'e  as  s  stimulus  to  a  process 
of  search  with  a  view  to  connect  it  logically  with  an  as  yet 
disconnected  particular  fact.  Thus,  after  a  child  has  learnt  that 
it  is  bodies  lighter  than  water  which  float  on  its  surface,  he 
proceeds  to  conclude  that  the  ice  which  he  sees  floating  is 
lighter  than  water,  or  to  deduce  some  as  yet  uilobscrvcd  fact, 
e,g.,  thai  cork,  the  lightness  of  which  he  notes,  will  float. 

In  other  cases,  we  set  out  not  with  a  general  truth  but  with 
a  particular  fact,  and  seek  for  a  principle  to  which  we  may 
assimilate  it.  This  is  described  as  finding  a  reason  for  a 
statement,  or  as  explaining  a  fact.  Here  the  psychical  process 
is,  as  in  the  other  case,  the  search  for  points  of  similarity. 
The  difference  in  this  case  is  that  whereas  when  we  start  with 
the  general  rule  we  have  the  essential  feature  already  dis- 
tinctly set  forth,  when  we  set  out  with  the  unanalysed  parti- 
cular we  have  to  carry  out  a  fuller  process  of  analysis.  Thus 
a  child  when  asked  to  say  why  an  action  is  wrong  must,  it  is 
obvious,  analytically  detect  the  element  in  the  action  that  brings 
it  under  the  rule  to  be  recalled-' 

In  ihii  iltght  account  of  dedactive  reaaoning  wc  htre  bean  concerned  with 
tht  form  commonly  illuslraicd  by  lugiciaiu.  and  wilb  Una  only  as  A  p«ychical  pro- 
ecu  and  not  at  valid  or  uuUworthy.  How  ibe  kyllogiftlic  proccsB  may  but  be 
ionnulaicd,  so  as  to  exlitbil  its  binding  cbaracCer,  ii  a  ()ue«ti<>n  appcttaining  to 
logic, 

^^llh  respect  to  other  modes  ordediLClion  not  dealing  with  CD-existence  or  In* 
hercnce  of  qualities  in  thing*,  r.g.,  reasoning  uiih  re«pect  to  lelationi  of  quantity, 
it  i»  now  iccognised  that  the  syUogiBlic  scheme  la  an  inadequate  mode  of  formu- 
lating the  processes  involved.  Such  leaaoninji^s  ai  A  *>  B,  B  >  C  .*.  A  >  C  do  not 
lend  ihcmxelves  to  syllogistic  cxpreuion.  The  pi.ycliological  piocesa  involved  ia 
•imilar  to  that  considered  above,  Inasmuch  as  here,  loo,  theie  la  an  indirect  ciiab- 
lishment  of  a  (ynihcGiB,  by  means  of  two  synUicsca  of  which  a  coininon  term  ia 

*  W.  James  desciibcs  ibis  factor  in  Tcasoning,  r;>.,  rcadincaa  in  picking  out 
and  lecognttlng  sbsuaa  feaiuiea  or  cbaiacwn  in  things,  aa  sagacity,  tff.  cit.,  ii.  p. 
343  ff. 
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Iden(ifi«d.     Al  the  same  time,  the  pecuSiAritics  of  the  quantitative  ictitions  dealt 
with  diiTereniiuc  the  ptoccn  to  totne  extent  fiDm  the  type  examined  above.' 


5  22.  Other  Types  of  Reasoning.  The  simple  type  of  reason- 
ing examined  above  develops  into  a  number  of  compticated 
forms  which  it  is  the  province  of  logic  to  distinguish  and  set 
forth.  In  what  is  known  as  ProbabUitj-,  for  example,  and  also 
in  Analogj',  the  psychical  process  assumes  a  peculiar  complexity 
through  the  new  element,  a  comparison  or  weighing  o(  evidence 
for  and  against  a  conclusion.  In  these  cases  the  reasoning 
process  takes  on  the  form  of  a  selective  decision  or  a  "judg- 
ment," in  the  complete  sense  of  that  term.  Again,  in  the 
large  substitution  of  supposition  or  h^-pothesis  for  the  results 
of  induction  in  the  deductive  reasonings  boih  of  everyday  life 
and  of  science  we  have,  as  a  further  element  of  complexity,  the 
constructive  process  involved  in  the  formation  of  such  h^'po- 
theses.  This,  the  highest  form  of  tlie  synthetic  or  constructive 
function  of  thought,  is  closely  related  to  the  constructive  imagi> 
nation  examined  above,  and  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  he  a  special 
development  of  it  for  purposes  of  scientific  reasoning.' 

§  23.  Activity  of  Mind  in  Rtasming.  From  this  brief  account 
of  the  chief  varieties  of  the  reasoning  process  the  reader  will 
see  its  close  dependence  on  the  earlier  intellectual  processes, 
observation  and  reproduction.  In  order  to  carry  on  a  process 
of  reasoning  it  is  necessary  that  our  mind  be  well  stored  with 
facts  gained  either  by  personal  obser^'ation  or  by  instruction. 
It  is  further  necessary'  that  we  have  a  number  of  clear  concepts 
and  clearly  thought  judgments  with  which  these  facts  may  be 
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■  Tht  matbcmatiml  lypt  would  be  ipr^O'ctcTiAled  to  the  abore  (qualitative) 
type  weie  wc  to  fallow  Mill,  ajtd  10  regard  the  Isltet  as  consi^tmfc  ia  the  combiniBg 
of  (""O  iclaiionsofco-ciiiitcn'ce  having  a  common  tern,  aadMcstablUbingarelatioa 
bctwoea  the  two  others,  thus  :— 

A  oo«d«ts  with  B  co-exirti  with  C 

5- 


On  the  pij-chical  proce«  in  nylloeistic  reasoninf,  see  Mill,  Logic,  bit.  il.  chip,  il ; 
tf,  H.  Spcnccx,  Ptytfwlogy,  pt.  vi.  chaps,  vi.  and  vii. ;  Btadlcy,  /^f  iV,  bk.  iii.  pc 
u.  dup.  i. 

■  Cf.  what  wu  laid  above,  p.  375,  on  the  aeientifie  Imisinatioiu 
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brought  into  relation.  To  this  must  be  added  facility  io  con- 
struction, in  forming  new  notions  and  hypotheses. 

Nor  will  all  this  avail  without  a  considerable  develop- 
ment of  voluntary  attention  and  the  power  of  concentrating 
thought  on  particular  ideas  and  trains  of  ideas.  To  reason  out 
a  thing  frequently  implies  intense  and  prolonged  activity  of 
mind.  Thus,  in  seeking  an  explanation  of  some  obscure  fact, 
say  the  odd  conduct  of  one  of  our  friends,  we  have  to  per- 
form an  elaborate  process  of  search.  In  carrying  this  out 
we  need,  from  the  beginning,  to  keep  steadily  in  view  the 
object  of  this  search,  that  is  to  say,  to  fix  the  attention  on 
the  particular  features  of  the  case  which  require  to  be  assi- 
milated. We  have,  further,  to  single  out  for  special  considera- 
tion from  among  all  the  thoughts  called  up  by  the  various 
suggestive  tendencies  of  the  moment  those  which  are  seen  to 
be  analogous  to,  or  to  have  a  bearing  on,  the  case.  Thus  in 
the  instance  supposed  we  fix  our  attention  on  other  actions  of 
the  same  person,  or  of  other  persons,  on  familiar  principles  of 
human  nature,  and  so  forth,  in  the  hope  of  finding  by  the 
requisite  assimilative  stroke  the  key  to  the  puzzle.  Kot 
only  so,  when  the. process  is  perfect  the  will  is  called  on 
to  resist  the  tendencies  to  irrelevant  thought,  and  the 
influences  of  feeling  and  bias,  which,  as  we  sliall  see,  serve  to 
mislead  the  mind  from  the  trulh.  The  greater  the  concentra- 
tion, the  more  perfectly  the  representation  of  the  desired  result 
is  fixed  by  the  attention  so  as  to  dominate  all  the  mental  pro- 
cesses of  the  time,  compelling  them  to  converge  on  this  result, 
the  higher  will  be  the  quality  of  the  reasoning.- 

S  23a.  Mechanical  Aspect  0/  Reasoning.  Here,  again,  as  in 
the  case  of  judgment,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  our  analysis 
applies  only  to  the  fully  developed  process,  in  which  all  the 
stages  become  fully  explicit  in  consciousness,  and  in  which  a 
special  "  effort  of  thought  "  is  involved.  But  this  type  is  only 
realised  occasionally  where  the  conditions  are  new  and  compli- 
cated, and  each  clement  has  to  be  carefully  attended  to.  In  a 
large  part  of  our  everyday  reasoning  the  effect  of  previous  prac- 
tice comes  in  to  shorten  the  process  and  to  reduce  it  to  some 


*  Compare  what  vu  uid  above  on  thought  as  aaivlty  [p.  jfig) ;  alto  oa  iha 
dement  of  activity  in  judgment  (p.  490  C}. 
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extent  to  a  sub-conscious  and  mechanical  form,  that  is,  to  ft 
process  in  which  the  volitional  factor  becomes  evanescent. 

The  effect  here  &poken  of  may  be  described  as  the  result  o{ 
Habit,  using  this  term  to  include  atl  the  effects  of  previous 
exercises  of  a  like  kind.  We  carry  out  a  process  of  reasoning, 
just  as  we  go  through  a  scries  of  words,  more  and  more  easily 
as  the  result  of  having  carried  it  out  before.  Such  a  reduction 
by  practice  of  the  factor  of  e^ort  and  consciousness  in  general 
is,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  subjective  side  of  a  ph}-siologicaJ 
change,  viz.,  the  more  perfect  organisation  of  certain  central 
arrangements,  as  a  result  of  which  a  particular  chain  of  neural 
processes  is  rendered  certain  and  rapid.  The  highest  processes 
of  the  mind  arc  in  this  way  attached  to  an  organic  base. 

This  effect  is  exhibited  most  strikingly  in  the  deductive  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  since  It  is  in  these  that  words  play  an  essential 
and  prominent  part.  As  already  pointed  out  in  dealing  with 
the  relation  of  language  to  thought,  words  are  capable  of  being 
used  as  substitutes  for  ideas  in  many  of  the  simpler  processes 
of  reasoning.  Where  the  relations  dealt  with  are  plain  we 
can  apprehend  these,  and  so  reason  without  any  distinct  realisa- 
tion of  the  several  ideas  underlying  the  words.  Thus  in  such 
forms  as  the  following :  "  Since  A  is  greater  than  B,  and  B 
than  C,  therefore  A  is  still  greater  than  C,"  a  mind  practised 
in  tracing  relations  and  drawing  out  conclusions  from  knowi^H 
truths  in  which  they  may  be  seen  to  be  implicated  will  rui^" 
through  the  stages  of  the  process  in  a  semi-mechanical  way. 

When  the  same  argument  has  to  be  gone  through  again  and 
■gain  this  reduction  of  the  process  to  an  automatic  form  be- 
comes still  more  marked.  In  going  through  a  familiar  niathe* 
matical,  philosophical,  or  political  argument  often  traversed 
before,  wc  are,  it  is  evident,  increasingly  aided  by  the  pro* 
cesses  of  verbal  association. 

§  24.  Logical  Control  o/Thought-Procfssa.  In  a  psychological 
examination  into  the  nature  of  the  actual  thought -processes,  we 
do  not  need  to  consider  the  rules  by  which  their  logical  control 
is  effected,  save  in  so  far  as  they  themselves  give  rise  to  new 
forms  of  the  psychical  process.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
logical  control  of  the  concept,  we  shall  see  that  the  regulation 
consists  in  developing  the  functional  activities  of  thought  to  a 
more  explicit  or  conscious  mode  of  elaboration  and  expression. 
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Thus,  in  the  rules  by  which  the  formal  correctness  of  the  judg- 
ment is  secured — fir.,  the  choice  of  perfectly  clear  and  unam- 
biguous terms,  the  bringing  out  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  judgment,  together  with  a  clear  realisation  of  all  that  is 
involved  in  the  proposition,  excluded  by  it,  or  left  doubtful  by 
it — logic  compels  the  thinker  to  bring  into  clear  consciousness 
all  that  he  is  implicitly  thinking  in  the  particular  case.  Simi- 
larly with  respect  to  the  syllogistic  rules  drawn  up  in  order 
to  secure  formal  correctness  in  the  reasoning  process.  They 
aid  us  by  enabling  us  to  arrange  our  thoughts  in  such  a  way 
that  we  can  fully  realise  all  the  implied  relations. 

With  respect  to  material  correctness,  that  is,  the  corre- 
spondence between  thought  and  real  fact,  logical  control  seeks 
to  secure  its  result  by  insisting  on  a  more  exact  and  scientific 
form  of  observation,  e.g.,  that  secured  by  an  experiment  carried 
out  amid  known  conditions,  and  by  supplying  certain  rules  of 
induction.  Here,  again,  no  new  mental  process  is  introduced, 
and  the  regulated  type  of  procedure  consists,  as  already  hinted, 
merely  in  carrying  out  the  first  crude  spontaneous  thought- 
operation  in  a  more  prolonged,  patient,  and  cautious  manner; 
in  other  words,  with  more  of  what  we  call  volitional  control. 
The  logical  value  of  the  result  reached  by  such  a  regulated 
process  of  thought  may  differ  enormously  from  that  attained 
by  the  first  unregulated  venturesome  inference ;  but,  from  a 
psychological  point  of  view,  the  process  remains  the  same  in 
its  essential  factors. 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 

5  25.  Devrlopnunt  of  Idea  0/  Self.  In  the  above  account  of 
the  thought- processes  we  have  been  concerned  with  ideas  of 
outer  things,  with  perceptual  and  conceptual  knowledge  of  the 
external  world.  In  addition  to  this  common  cognition  of  an 
external  world  or  macrocosmus,  there  is  the  individual's  cogni- 
tion of  his  inner  world  or  microcosmus,  and  we  have  now  to 
examine  into  the  p^xhological  development  of  this  idea  or  con- 
sciousness of  self.  Self-knowledge,  it  is  to  be  observed,  though 
in  its  higher  forms  more  abstract  and  difficult  to  attain  than 
knowledge  of  outer  things,  is,  as  we  shall  see,  developed  along 
with  this,  and  is  indeed  to  some  extent  involved  in  a  fully 
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explicit  logical  thought  about  the  world.  It  is  only  taken  up 
at  this  late  stage  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  exposition 
of  the  subject. 

(a)  The  Pietorxal  or  Bodily  Self.  As  pointed  out  above,  the 
first  crude  idea  of  a  self  arises  in  the  child's  mind  in  connexion 
with  the  perception  of  his  own  organism.  This  is  from  the 
outset  known  as  an  object  different  from  external  objects, 
partly  by  its  continuous  presentation,  and  still  more  by  its 
intimate  connexion  with  the  child's  painful  and  pleasurable 
sensations,^  It  is  only  gradually  that  the  child  attains  to  tlus 
fii'st  differentiation  of  the  self  from  the  not-self.  Thus  it  has 
been  observed  by  Preyer  that  his  boy  when  more  than  a  year 
old  bit  his  own  arm  just  as  though  it  had  been  a  foreign 
object.'  This  first  stage  of  self-representation,  in  which  self  is 
the  ever-present  body  that  feels,  seems  to  correspond  roughly 
at  least  to  the  early  period  of  life  in  which  the  child  speaks  of 
himself  by  his  proper  name.'  In  this  crude  idea  of  self,  before 
the  meaning  of  "  I"  becomes  clear,  we  have  to  suppose  that 
the  child  does  not  fully  realise  the  apposition  of  self  and  not- 
self,  but  rather  tends  to  regard  himself  as  a  kind  of  thing  after 
the  analogy  of  other  objects. 


It  BecRia  to  follow  thu  the  comTnon  notion  that  the  contdousness  of  idf 
arisei  concuncnily  with  that  of  not-ttelf  in  the  act  of  sense -ptticcpiion  is  ait  error. 
There  may  be  la  the  first  experience  of  impeded  tnovctnent  a  tlim  apprehcnsioo  of 
the  me  and  notme,  but  it  is  vwy  long  before  the  relation  become*  clearly  appre- 
hended in  consciausncas.  The  child  docs  not,  then,  first  know  things  as  diRerenC 
from,  or  opposed  to.  himself:  he  first  knou's  things  as  such,  and  can  only  think  of 
himself  as  a  kind  of  thing.  The  psychological  order  hoe.  as  elt«wbete,  diifeis  &ocn 
the  logical :  the  knowing  subject  comes  aAei  the  known  object.* 


*  See  p.  3O4. 

*  DU  Utelt  lift  Kin4tt,  p,  360. 

*  It  is  somclirncH  said  that  the  use  of  tile  proper  name  is  a  mere  consequence  of 
imitation.  M.  Binct  has,  however,  shown  by  some  interesting  observation*  of 
children  that  this  mode  of  speakinji  of  himself  asserts  itself  when  other*  da  iwt 
halntually  addieat  him  by  hi*  name,  and  concludes  from  this  that  it  correxponda 
with  some  deeper  impulse  of  chiEd-natuie.  (Sec  his  article  "  Perception  d'Entanta," 
lUnitt  Philoiopkiqut,  Dec,  iS^cx) 

*  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  in  this  connexion  that  in  the  eradual  extinction  of 
consciousness  tinder  the  influence  of  anesthetics  object -consctoutneu  sarvt«-es  that 
of  kEI  (Sec  James,  op.  cit.,  L  p.  373.^  Another  and  more  palpable  errot  is  to 
snppoee  that  in  having  sensations  bdore  percepts  the  child  has  knowledse  of  these 
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(b)  The  Inner  or  Mental  Self.  This  pictorial  representation 
of  the  body  remains  an  integral  part  of  the  idea  of  self  through- 
out its  development,  forming,  indeed,  its  fixed  presentative  base. 
The  next  stage  in  the  development  of  the  idea  of  the  ego  is 
the  separation  of  an  inner  or  mental  self  from  the  body.  The 
child  is  led  on  to  this  by  growing  attention  to  his  pleasurable 
and  painful  sensations,  more  particularly  the  organic  sensations, 
with  their  preponderant  accompaniment  of  feeling,  which  play 
so  prominent  a  part  in  early  life,  and  which  arc  known  to 
constitute  the  organic  basis  of  the  later  self-consciousneas. 
As  he  learns  to  abstract  from  outer  things  and  attend  to  his 
sensations,  his  desires,  and  his  actions,  he  begins  to  form 
a  dim  conception  of  an  inner  self.  His  power  of  doing  things 
when  he  wUhts,  would  he  among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
manifestations  of  this  self,  and  among  the  first  to  attract  his 
attention. 

This  idea  of  an  inner  self  would  not,  however,  attain  any 
great  clearness  until  the  development  of  the  life  of  ideation, 
as  distinguished  from  the  observation  of  external  things,  had 
reached  a  certain  point.  It  is  only  when  this  inner  re- 
presentative life  is  sufficiently  strong  and  coherent  to  assert 
itself  against  the  more  powci'ful  stimuli  of  sense,  and  when 
as  a  consequence  of  this  the  child  begins  to  realise  the 
difference  between  imagining  (what  :s  not  present)  and 
actually  perceiving,  that  he  is  able  to  demarcate  the  self 
from  the  not-self. 

This  attainment  of  an  idea  of  a  self  is  greatly  aided  by 
language.  The  fact  that  the  child  is  always  addressed  by  one 
and  the  same  name  has  a  powerful  effect  in  impressing  on  his 
mind  the  fact  of  his  individuality.  Still  more  effective  is  the 
use  of  the  second  person,  you  (or  thou),  in  bringing  home  to 
him  this  idea  of  himself.  By  the  use  of  such  language,  as  in 
condoling  with  the  child  when  hurt,  in  inquiring  as  to  his  feel- 
ings, in  asking  him  whether  he  wishes  to  do  something,  and  so 


as  subjective  atales  htfort  he  acqulin  any  knowledf^  of  otijccli.  {Cf.  above,  p.  407 1) 
The  external  knowledge  of  ftcir  as  body  has  been  named  by  ^ft.  ChatuKcy  Wright 
Outvrud  >clf.eon«ciousncsB.  Dr.  Rotnanei  points  out  that  this  crude  fom  of  wlf- 
consciuutneu  nuy  be  auaincci  by  ihe  animal  mind.     (Uattat  Evttutim  in  ifan,  p. 
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forth,  his  companions  have  a  very  powci'ful  means  of  directing 
his  attention  to  his  inner  states.'- 

As  the  history  of  the  race  and  of  the  individual  lells  us,  the 
first  conception  of  an  inner  self  is  materialistic,  showing  that 
the  objective  attitude  of  thouf;ht  is  still  predominant.  The 
inner  self  of  the  savage  and  of  the  child  is  a  ^uos i-material 
tiling  resident  in  a  deBnite  part  of  the  body,  and  more 
particularly  the  breast.  How  materialistic  is  this  Brst  conccp* 
tion  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  primitive  man  and  the  child  alike 
think  of  this  self  as  a  sort  of  attenuated  inner  body,  modelled  on 
the  pattern  of  the  outer,  which  can  now  and  again  pass  out  of 
its  more  palpable  envelope*  In  this  way  they  explain  such 
phenomena  as  echoes,  shadows,  reflexions  in  still  water,  and 
dreams  of  absent,  including  dead  persons.  This  consciousness 
of  an  inner  ^iiasi-bodily  self  is  probably  reached  by  the  child 
during  the  period  in  which  he  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third 
person.* 

This  materialistic  conception  gives  way  to  a  more  spiritual- 
istic one,  as  the  power  of  reflexion,  i£.,  isolating  attention  to 
psychical  states,  is  developed.  How  difficult  this  is  in  early 
life  is  known  to  all  who  have  to  do  with  the  young.  In  the  case 
more  particularly  of  lively  and  vigorous  children  absorbed  in 
outer  things,  and  full  of  active  pursuits,  the  reflexion  demands  a 
severe  effort.  Want  of  outer  interest,  on  the  other  hand,  driving 
thought  in  on  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  many  a  morbid,  dreamy 
child,  expedites  the  process  of  self-reflexion.  It  is  to  be  added 
that  this  clearer  consciousness  of  self  as  the  permanent  feeling, 
thinking,  desiring  subject  is  greatly  aided  by  the  action  of  the 
social  environment  already  alluded  ta  The  constant  use  of 
the  same   name   {e.g.,  John,  or  its  substitute,  you)  ser^'es  to 

'  It  \\xt  been  pointed  out  that  the  habitual  »tc  of  one  name  in  addressing  an 
ftntmal,  u  a  dvg,  would  tend  to  dcvelcip  an  obKurs  copuiouincsa  of  aclt  (See 
Volkninnn.  op.  cil.,  ii.  p.  171,  anmuli.  2.) 

«  C/.  above,  pp.  «.  3. 

*  The  early  animiitic  idea  of  an  Inner  funir-niacetial  »oul  Uist  could  Mparaie 
itself  from  the  body  ted  to  the  concepiion  of  ditiinci  and  leparaie  seI\-eG.  (See 
Tylor,  Pnmitivt  Cilturt.  vol.  i.  chap,  xi.)  Geot^e  Sand,  in  her  deligbtAil  atito- 
biogTaphy,  teU>  ue  thai  the  fiiet  hearinc  ot  her  own  echo  led  her  10  think  of  having 
a  double  ext&cence.  SiiRilaily,  Haiiley  Coleridge  when  a  boy  is  uid  to  have 
disiinguiabed  the  abadow  Haitiey  a*  well  aa  the  picture  Hartley  6001  the  real 
Haitlcy. 


IMD  UBNTAL  SBLP. 

on  the  child  his  identity  from  moment  to  moment. 
[i  (joethc  has  it :  "  The  name  is  not  worn  as  a  dress,  but  grows 
on  to  us  layer  upon  layer,  like  our  skin  ".*  Again,  social 
intercourse  and  moral  discipline,  by  taking  back  the  child's 
thoughts  to  his  past,  as  his,  serves  to  develop  a  clearer  conscious- 
ness of  his  personal  identity. 

(0  Idea  of  Self  as  Enduring  :  Personal  lienlity.  All  reflexion 
on  self  and  its  states  is  a  kind  of  retrospection.  The  full  con- 
sciousness of  self  as  an  unity,  that  is,  a  permanent  subject,  only 
arises  after  a  considerable  development  of  reproduction.  It  is 
by  retracing  past  experiences  and  apprehending  them  as  a  suc- 
cession in  the  way  explained  above,  that  the  fuller  realisation  of 
the  idea  of  self  emerges.  Here,  again,  the  bodily  self  continues 
to  furnish  a  bond  of  unity.  It  is  the  constant  prcsentative  com- 
plex, the  body  with  its  relatively  fixed  mass  of  organic  sensa- 
tion more  or  less  distinctly  accompanying  all  the  changing 
states  that  make  up  our  history,  which  serves  to  weld  these 
into  an  unity  as  parts  of  the  one  self. 

This  close  dependence  of  the  consciousness  of  a  permanent 
self  and  of  personal  identity  on  the  organic  sensations  and  the 
presentation  of  the  body  to  the  higher  senses  is  seen  in  the 
effects  of  sudden  changes  In  these  factors.  Thus  we  all  know 
that  a  very  decided  change  in  dress  gives  a  strange  feeling  of 
altered  self.^  The  altered  look  due  to  illness  introduces  a  like 
sense  of  confusion.  In  the  case  of  longer  periods,  as  when  we 
are  shown  a  portrait  of  ourselves  taken  in  childhood,  the  sense 
of  identity  becomes  still  further  perplexed.  Lastly,  a  bare  re- 
ference may  be  made  to  those  disturbances  which  are  known  to 
be  occasioned  by  any  considerable  functional  changes  involving 
Bcrious  modifications  of  organic  sensations  (ca-naithcsis).' 

This  co-ordination  of  successive  experiences,  recalled  by  the 
reproductive  process,  into  the  unity  of  the  permanent  self,  fs 


1  Quoted  by  Vcllcmann,  «/.  dt.,a.  p.  171.  This  writer  icmaikt  that  vnons 
certain  MVAfce  tribes  it  is  the  custom  to  change  the  name  of  a  sicic  child. 

■  This  illufltrates  the  taa  that  our  Idea  of  aelf  la  largely  a  teflexJon  of  others' 
perception  of  us. 

*  On  ibcse  modifications  (to  be  spoken  of  acain  by-and-by).  see  Kibot,  MaUidirt 
dt  la  Prrtonniilitf,  chap,  i.,  whece  the  efTccta  of  abnormal  organic  conditions  on  the 
feeling  of  personality  are  fully  discttucd.  C/,  Kaudsley,  Falhoiogy  of  Uind,  p.  369 
ff. ;  McTciet,  Sanity  and  Itutuiily,  p.  323  ft ;  and  James,  of.  tit,,  I.  p.  371  tt. 
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never  carried  out  as  perfectly  as  is  sometimes  represent* 
Not  to  speak  of  such  obstacles  to  the  realisation  of  continuity 
as  the  periodic  rupture  of  sleep  and  illness,  we  may  obsen-e  that 
the  lapse  of  years,  by  effacing  a  large  part  of  our  memories, 
renders  anything  like  a  complete  realisation  of  identity  impos- 
sible. Not  only  so,  this  flux  of  time  brings  about  profound 
changes  in  our  tastes,  aims,  and  so  forth,  and  in  this  way  ser\-es 
to  arrest  the  endeavour  to  identify  our  present  with  our  past 
self.  We  are  the  "  same "  as  we  were  when  children  more 
through  the  assurances  of  others  than  through  our  own  recol- 
lective  consciousness. 


It  Ik  frequently  cnntcnded  Ihat  tn  memory  we  hive  a  direct  apprehennon  of 
peraon&l  ideniit)-  fiupcfjor  in  value  to  that  of  matctLal  identity  already  cxamifwd. 
It  it  no  doubt  true  that  th«  knowledge  of  ouimIvcs  as  {ximanent  is  based  to  a 
cettaici  eitent  on  retention  and  reproduction.  In  the  vciy  process  of  consciously 
tecalling  an  cxpeiicnce  with  its  attcndsnt  feelings,  i,^..  fcmemberlng  something,  1 
realise  this  experience  as  mint  The  definite  localiMiion  of  the  eupcrienee  in  the 
time-Older  nuLking  up  the  past  history  aids  thi»  apprehension  by  bringing  out  the 
continuity  of  my  past  experience  with  the  present.  Eut  memoiy  only  carries  as  ■ 
ceilain  way  here.  We  may  fail  to  recall,  i.r.,  meet  with  a  gap  in  the  past :  or  we 
may  recall  what  is  so  fortrign  to  our  present  selves  that  we  cannot  appiopviale  tt  ta 
ours.  All  this  shows  that  the  idea  of  a  personal  identity  is  based  not  merely  on 
memory  but  on  imagination  and  in&rcnce.  In  other  words,  it  is  largely  a  consuuc- 
tion,  in  which  the  fundatnencal  idea  of  self,  vis.,  of  the  body  with  its  cancomiiant 
complex  of  organic  sensations  which  only  slowly  changes,  i«  a  chief  contributing 
e  lenient. 

It  may  be  added  that,  apart  from  these  limits  of  recollection, 
the  complexity  of  our  mental  life  tends  rather  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  different  selves  than  of  one  simple  self.  In 
such  states  as  doubt,  hesitation  in  following  an  impulse,  and 
still  more  in  the  reflective  processes  of  intellectual  and  moral 
self-criiicism,  our  conscious  life  seems  to  lend  itself  rather  to 
the  scheme  of  a  duality  of  selves,  a  lower  impulsive  and  a 
higher  contemplative  ego  ("moi  spcctateuT  "),  which  are  some- 
how conjoined  with  a  single  body. 

A  final  stage  in  the  development  of  self-knowledge  is 
the  attainment  of  a  consciousness  of  a  personality,  that  is, 
an  individual  character  with  certain  (relatively  permanent) 
intellectual  and  moral  attributes.  The  attainment  of  this 
cognition  evidently  presupposes  the  highest  exercise  of  ab- 
stract thought.     In  order  to  know  our  intellectual  weakness 
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or  Strength  we  have  not  merely  to  abstract  in  the  sense  of 
withdrawing  attention  from  sense- presentations  and  fixing 
them  on  inner  states,  but  to  abstract  in  the  sense  of  com- 
paring many  remembered  mental  processes  so  as  to  discover 
their  common  aspect.  Such  self-knowledge,  which,  as  we 
shall  sec,  plays  an  important  part  in  the  best  logical  thought 
about  the  world,  as  also  in  the  highest  artistic  and  moral  effort, 
is  one  of  the  rarest  of  attainments.^ 

§  26.  Notions  o/Oihtrs.  In  close  connexion  with  the  growth 
of  the  idea  of  self  there  is  developed  that  of  others  like  "myself," 
having  feelings  and  thoughts  as  I  have  them.  In  this  way 
knowledge  of  things  becomes  completed  by  the  apprehension  of 
a  world  of  sentient  and  conscious  beings. 

The  first  crude  consciousness  of  self,  both  in  the  child  and 
in  the  race,  appears  to  be  that  of  one  among  a  number  of  like 
beings.  The  animal  and  the  child  no  duubt  each  distinguishes 
his  own  body  from  other  like  bodies  by  reason  of  the  diffe- 
rencing marks  already  spoken  of.  Yet,  from  the  first,  there 
seems  to  be  an  impulse  to  endow  other  bodies  similar  to  his 
own  with  an  analogue  of  his  sensations.  In  the  instinctive 
sympathy  of  animals,  in  the  infant's  responsive  smile,  we  see 
an  interpretation  of  olhciTi'  manifestations  of  feeling  which 
precedes  all  definite  reflective  self-consciousness.  At  this  stage 
there  is  rather  a  vague  consciousness  of  self  and  others,  or  o! 
self  among  others,  than  a  differenced  consciousness  of  self  and  of 
others.* 

It  is  to  be  added  that  this  primitive  projection  of  sensation 
into  material  bodies,  other  than  my  own,  extends  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  species  and  of  the  animal  world,  embracing  plants 
and  even  inorganic  bodies.  We  see  this  impulse  at  work  in 
the  naive  attribution  of  human  thoushts  and  feelings  to  animals 
by  the  child  and  by  prtmiiive  man,  and  in  that  far*reaching 


*  On  th«  de^■cl^>pmBm  of  the  idea  of  self  and  of  pcrsonalliy.  «c  Wati,  lot.  cH., 
p.  83 :  Tiune,  On  Intiliigeact.  pt.  ii.  bk.  iii. ;  WaJti,  LthThutk  dtr  FiycMogit,  \  sSi 
Vc^knunn,  of.  ci/.,  ii.  p.  105  ff.  On  the  child's  first  consdousncss  of  mU,  icc 
Prsytr,  Dit  S«U  dti  Kiudtt,  cap.  xx.  On  ih«  firM  crade  conceptions  of  the  muI  in 
primilive  thought,  mc  Tylor,  lac,  cit.;  and  Sicbcck,  QtuhUMt  dtr  Pi/ckaiogtt, 
"  Einkitung  ".    (C/.  above,  pp.  3  and  3.] 

*  On  thit  instinctive  reading  of  oiheri'  fcditigi  by  tbc  animal,  ace  Romanes, 
Jtmtal  Bvotnlio»  in  itaii,  pp.  197,  19S. 
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personification  of  inanimate  objects  that  fills  so  large  a  place 
in  the  early  thought  of  the  race  and  of  the  individual.  In 
this  way  the  child,  like  his  primitive  ancestor,  first  conceives  of 
the  world  as  a  group  of  sentient  beings  of  which  he  is  one.* 

As  intelligence  develops  this  first  crude  thought  about  the 
world  gives  place  to  a  more  exact  conception.  The  differences 
between  things  arc  noted  by  the  child,  e.g.f  "me"  and  the 
grown-up  person,  'me'  and  the  animal,  men  and  animals,  and 
80  forth.  The  attribution  of  sentient  life  to  other  things  takes 
on  here  more  of  the  character  of  a  consciously  inferential  pro- 
cess. The  child  now  recognises  definite  marks  of  sensation, 
inferring  the  existence  of  the  sensation  when  the  marks  arc 
present,  and  refraining  from  doing  so  when  they  are  absent. 
In  this  way  it  gradually  reaches  a  view  of  the  world  as  made 
up  of  grades  of  existence,  as  the  not-Uving  and  the  living,  the 
animal  and  the  man. 

It  is  to  be  added  that  the  later  developments  of  the  know- 
ledge of  others  stand  in  intimate  connexion  with  that  of  the 
knowledge  of  self.  A  closer  attention  to  our  own  mental 
states  enables  us  to  understand  others  better:  we  know  man- 
kind through  self-study.  As  we  shall  see  by-and-by,  it  is 
personal  experience  and  reflexion  upon  this  which  helps  us  to 
enter  sympathetically  and  intelligently  into  the  mental  life  of 
our  fellows. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  self-con- 
sciousness is  developed  before  any  idea  of  others  arises. 
The  knowledge  of  self  and  of  others  grows  pari  f>as^u,  each 
reacting  upon  tlte  other.  The  influence  of  the  latter  in 
the  cruder  form  of  social  consciousness  is  seen  plainly  enough 
in  the  fact  that  the  child  forms  the  idea  of  his  moral  self, 
and  to  some  extent  even  that  of  his  physical  self  reflexly,  by 
hearing  and  adopting  what  he  hears  others  say  of  him.  It  is 
the  objective  sound,  the  name  given  to  hira  by  others,  which 
first  forces  the  attention  on  self.  In  fact  his  consciousness  of 
self  is  never  a  pure  result  of  his  own  perceptions  and  rc6ective 
processes,  but  is  largely  a  reflex  projection  of  what  others  say 
about  him.'    In  the  higher  stages  of  self-knowledge,  too,  we 
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t  On  this  n>!vc  albibut!an  of  life  to  inanimate  obgccla,  «ce  above,  p.  379. 
*  This  tcRex  of  otheri'  idcu  and  TcdingB  is  well  deKfibcd  by  W.  Jtmt* 
the  head  "  Social  Sell;"  «f.  tit,,  I  p.  I93  IT, 
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come  to  know  ourselves  better  through  a  closer  study  of  others. 
Sympathetic  intercourse  with  those  whose  experience  is  wider 
than  our  own  opens  up  new  vistas  of  self. 


INTELLECTION  AS  KNOWLEDGE. 

$  27.  Cognition  of  Reality:  Belief.  We  ha^-c  now  carried 
the  examination  of  the  process  of  intellection  far  enough  to 
consider  it  in  its  relation  to  its  object ;  in  other  words,  to  \-iew 
our  thought  as  the  cognition  or  knowledge  of  somellung  real. 
The  full  inquiry  into  the  relation  of  thought  to  reality  would 
plainly  carry  us  beyond  the  scope  of  psychology  into  the  domain 
of  philosophy  or  theory  of  knowledge.  At  the  same  time,  the 
psychologist  is  called  upon  to  inquire  into  the  psychical  cha- 
racteristics of  knowledge,  to  analjTsc  the  cognition  of  reality  so 
ios  as  this  is  a  mental  product  having  its  own  distinguishing 
elements  and  structure.  In  this  way  psychology  leads  up  to 
the  properly  philosophical  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  such 
cognition.* 

If  now  we  consider  thought  in  its  objective  aspect,  that  is, 
as  representative  of  reality,  we  find  its  most  essential  and 
characteristic  element  to  be  belief.  To  know  a  thing  as 
actually  existent,  to  apprehend  an  object  as  real,  is  to  be  the 
subject  of  belief  or  assurance,  belief  being  here  understood  to 
include  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  degrees  of  assurance.' 

§  28.  Nature  of  Belief.  The  precise  psychological  nature  of 
belief  is,  to  some  extent,  a  matter  of  dispute.  Ntost  writers  re- 
gard it  as  an  intellectual  phenomenon.  It  is  evident  that  it  has 
an  intellectual  aspect  Belief  being  realisation  of  an  idea  or 
apprehension  of  reality  in  some  form  and  with  some  degiee  of 
strength,  it  follows  that  it  is  in  one  important  respect  a  mani- 

'  C/.  above  [p.  13). 

*  Popularly,  no  doubt,  the  word  belief  ie  used  more  nanowly  thin  ibis,  fit., 
«ith  reference  to  tnaitcrs  of  probability,  where  room  for  doubt  is  supposed.  We  do 
not  commonly  speak  of  believing  that  we  have  a.  pain,  that  we  heai  a  sound,  oc 
that  two  and  two  make  four.  Pitychalagy,  however,  re<iuircs  a  Bing^le  term  to  de- 
note all  varieties  of  aHsuiance  from  mere  conjecture  up  to  reasoned  certainty,  tad 
the  word  belief,  in  I£ngli*h  p*ycholog>'  ai  Icait,  has  come  to  be  uicd  in  this  sCflM. 
James  Milt,  in  his  Analytis  of  tht  Utttnatt  Mind,  may  be  said  to  have  first  «p* 
pcehended  and  defined  the  full  extent  oc  range  of  bcticf  as  a  psychological  pbc* 
nomcnon. 
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festation  of  intellect.  Viewed  in  this  way  the  tenn  belief 
sci-ves  to  mark  off  the  objective  attitude  of  ideation  or  thought, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  fact  of  its  representativeness.  When  I 
think,  for  example,  of  gold,  I  represent  the  thing  gold  as  really 
CHstent,  and  as  having  such  and  such  properties.  This  refer- 
ence of  thought  beyond  itself  to  a  real  object  is  a  part,  and  a  veiy 
important  part,  of  what  is  meant  by  belief. 

At  the  same  time,  as  pointed  out  above,  belief  involves  an 
element  of  feeling  ;  when  wc  believe  we  arc  satisfied  or  at  resL 
Hence  the  common  forms  of  speech:  "  I  feel  sure,"  and  more 
elliptically:  "I  feel  it  must  be  true".  Certain  psychological 
writers  (as  Hume)  do  not  hesitate  to  classify  belief  among  feel- 
ings or  affective  phenomena.* 

Lastly,  it  is  recognised  that  belief  stands  in  a  close  and 
organic  connexion  with  conation  or  action.  To  believe  is  to 
be  ready  to  act  Thus  to  be  satisfied  that  the  weather  is 
changing,  that  a  man  is  honest,  and  so  forth,  is  to  be  prepared 
to  act  on  the  assurance.  Here,  indeed,  we  may  easily  see  that 
the  state  of  assurance  is  immediately  attended  with  nascent 
promptings  to  act,  e.g.,  to  walk  out,  to  trust  the  man.  This 
foru'ard  aspect  of  belief,  as  readiness  to  act,  is  especially  mani- 
fest in  all  forms  of  expectation. 

The  several  constituents  or  aspects  of  belief  arc  not  equally 
prominent  in  all  cases.  Thus  there  is  the  calm  belief  of  the 
astronomer  in  the  laws  of  planetary  movement,  a  belief  that 
is  scarcely  tinged  with  feeling,  and  seems  to  have  no  distinct 
reference  to  action.  In  contrast  to  such  speculative  assurance, 
"intellectual"  belief,  par  excellence,  there  are  the  beliefs  that 
affect  our  welfare,  «.f .,  our  hopes  of  good  and  fears  of  evil,  and 
our  practical  beliefs,  as  our  confidence  in  our  own  powers,  in 
which  the  element  of  feeling  and  the  bearing  on  action  become 
more  manifest.' 

1  *  The  difTercnce  between  fiction  and  belkr  Uei  in  lOTnc  scntiraent  OT  fe«1ing 
which  it  annexed  to  the  UU»  and  not  lo  ihc  ronncr.'  (/ftfiurjr.tcct.  3,pt.  ii.}  In  the 
TtfAtitt  he  secnu  to  icgaid  it  »  a  mcic  tnattcr  orvividneu  in  the  Jdica  (l>t.  tit.  |  7). 
The  late  Walter  Bagctiot  explicitly  spcaLs  or  belief  a*  an  "  emotion  ".  (Sec  his 
easay  ■■  The  Emotion  of  ConvicUgn,"  LUtrary  Sl^diti,  i.  p.  413  IT. :  ef.  Ptof.  W. 
Jacne*.  op.  eil.,  u.  p.  30S.} 

*  On  the  pKychological  character  of  bclitf,  lee  Dr.  Bain,  Emoti^mt  «M<f  Witt 
[<fiA  ed.),  p.  503  ff. :  alto  my  volume,  Smtrtli^n  and  IntHitiom,  chxp.  iv.  p.  75  ff. ; 
and  W.  Jamc«,  Tk*  PrintifUt  of  Pijtkology,  ii.  chap.  xid. 
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Belief  being  thus  a  compound  of  three  factors — intellectual 
representation,  feeling,  and  active  impulse — a  complete  account 
of  the  genesis  of  belief  would  include  an  examination  into  each 
of  these  constituents.  Since,  however,  we  have  not  yet  examined 
into  the  workings  of  feeling  and  conation,  wc  must  at  this  stage 
dwell  mainly  on  the  intellectual  factor  in  belief,  merely  indicat- 
ing by  way  of  anticipation  how  the  other  influences  complicate 
the  process. 

§  2g.  Intellectual  CondUiims  0/  Belief :  (a)  Belief  and  I deaiion. 
The  primal  source  of  belief  lies  in  the  relation  of  representative 
ideation  to  actual  presentation.  We  assume  here  that  what 
we  call  the  real  is  presented  in  sense-perception,  that  when  wc 
speak  of  a  real  object  we  refer  to  the  e.\penence  of  direct  sen- 
suous apprehension,  and  more  particularly  that  of  sight  and 
touch.*  Now  we  have  seen  that  a  mental  image  is  a  copy  and 
representation  of  the  percept.  Hence  to  imagine  is  to  repre- 
sent an  object  actually  existing,  as  wc  should  apprehend  it  in 
sense- percept  ion.  This  reference  in  ideation  to  the  immediate 
grasp  of  reality  in  perception  is,  of  course,  most  manifest  in  the 
reproductive  processes,  in  which  the  revival  of  an  image  is  im- 
mediately attended  with  what  we  call  memory,  that  is>  the 
recalling  of  a  past  percept  as  such.  When  I  recollect  a  person, 
or  a  scene,  it  is  evident  that  I  have  the  direct  assurance  of 
having  seen  the  object. 

This  same  implication  of  belief  in  ideation  is  seen  in  ima- 
gination and  conception.  Hume  drew  a  sharp  distinction 
between  merely  imagining  and  believing.  We  may  picture  a 
centaur  or  a  hobgoblin  without  believing  in  its  actual  exis- 
tence. Yet  all  imagination,  just  because  it  is  only  a  further 
product  of  perceptual  experience,  carries  with  it  a  ten- 
dency to  momentary  belief.  And  if  only  the  image  is  vivid 
and  sufficiently  coherent  and  stable,  it  assumes  the  form  of 
a  representation  of  a  reality,  that  is  to  say,  of  an  object  exis- 
tent in  the  external  world.  This  tendency  to  give  reality  to 
I  images  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  beliefs  of  the  savage 
and  the  child  in  the  existence  of  supernatural  beings.  It  is 
further  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  Dickens  and  other  novelists 
have,  through  a  vivid  and   protracted  imagination  of  their 


'  Cf.  above  {p,  333  (T.,  and  p*  359  t). 
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characters,  been  subject  for  a  time  to  a  firm  persuasion  of 
their  real  existence.' 

What  applies  to  imagination  applies  in  a  less  marked 
manner  to  conception.  A  general  notion  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  always  based  upon  a  mental  image,  more  or  less  distinct, 
and  in  this  way  includes  a  representation  of  something  real. 
This  is  plain  enough  where  the  class  represented  corresponds 
with  actually  observed  objects,  as  '  man '  or  '  mountain  *.  And 
even  where  this  is  not  the  cast,  as  in  forming  the  idea  '  angel,* 
we  may  see  that  the  idea  is  accompanied  by  a  pictorial  re- 
presentation of  an  object  (or  group  of  objects)  which  is  at 
the  moment  realised  or  apprehended  as  existing  in  the  real 
world.* 

The  belief  here  referred  to  is  vague  and  inchoate  only.  The 
reality  more  or  less  distinctly  apprehended  is  not  placed  in  a 
world  of  connected  parts  in  space  and  time.  The  naive  fancy  of 
the  savage  and  the  child,  at  its  best,  localises  its  supernatural 
fictions  in  remote  space  and  remote  time,  e.g.y  in  prefacing  a 
story  with  the  words;  "Long,  long  ago,"  "Far,  far  away". 
Such  belief,  moreover,  is  in  normal  circumstances  momentary 
only,  being  immediately  corrected  by  reflexion.  This  is  illus- 
trated in  the  way  in  which  the  child  arrests  and  corrects  the 
illusory  tendency  to  believe  in  its  doll  as  alive,  as  when 
like  the  savage  it  is  overtaken  with  a  sceptical  revulsion  and 
dashes  its  idol  to  the  ground.'  It  is  further  seen  in  our 
habitual  restraint  of  the  tendency  to  an  illusory  belief  in  the 
reality  of  the  novelists'  inventions.  We  have  now  to  pass  to 
a  more  definite  form  of  belief:  that  which  accompanies  the  com* 


*  On  tbc  tendency  to  believe  in  all  that  wc  vividly  imagine,  mv  Dngald  Stewsrt, 
Bttnuntt  of  tht  Pkitotophy  of  tht  Human  Mind,  pt.  i.  chap.  iu. ;  and  Taine,  On 
iHUlligentt,  pL  i.  bk.  U.  chip.  i.  j  3. 

■This  at  least  11  the  lirEt  imiinciive  mo^o  of  eoncciving  of  a  quail  xtaitnaX 
object.  Of  couiBc,  a  moment's  lellcxion  may  suffice  to  check  the  tendency.  Thutt, 
in  the  rcprcscnLition  cf  a  centaur  01  a  grifiin  we  instantly  inhibit  the  impalu  to 
project  into  the  ical  woild,  by  iubstituting  a  picture  or  a  statue  lot  the  living  reality, 
or  even  by  recogniting  that  all  the  reality  in  the  caw  is  a  conveniiotial  agreement 
to  adopt  a  certain  fiction.  Some  good  remark*  on  such  Secondary  and  lower 
realms  of  reality  will  be  found  in  Venn's  Em^irital  Logic,  pp.  36,  37.  (C/.  W. 
James,  PrincipUt  of  Ptyekohgy,  \\.  p.  287  ff.) 

*  These  aitematiouB  of  childish  faith  and  scepticisin  are  exccUenily  detcribcd 
by  Oeorge  Sand,  HiiMre  dd  ma  Vit,  iii.  p.  tSl. 
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plete  process  of  sy-nthetic  thought  or  judgment,  and  depends 
upon  an  associative  connexion  of  ideas. 

The  vagae  belief  Ulusttated  aboire  taaiy  be  lald  to  coneiptrnd  in  the  region  oC 
Judgment  with  whu  logiciuis  call  txisienual  piopo«tlion».  «^..  "  God  en«ts  ".  The 
Budeil  roTin  of  belief  U  a  varuc,  nnqualilied  apprehension  of  lomethlng  existent, 
'sotnewHcn*  and  'somewhere';  the  space  aind  time  rererencc  now  tiktng  on  the 
form  of  s  projection  into  the  iemoi«  and  inacccMtUe,  nowt  in  cases  of  more  vivid 
imagination,  approximatinc  to  a  fMdft- hallucinatory  projection  of  the  idea  into  the 
Eurroandings  of  the  moment)  to  an  expecutton  of  something  about  to  manifen  icsdl^ 

(b)  Experience  and  Assoeiaiion.  It  is  commonly  admitted 
that  the  great  source  of  all  definite  connective  behef  is  expert* 
ence  and  association.  Reality  is  given  us  in  our  common 
scnsc-cxpcricnce  as  a  tissue  of  connected  parts,  e^.,  qualities 
conjoined  in  things,  a  succession  of  connected  changes  in 
things.  These  connexions  in  our  presentative  experience 
determine  by  the  processes  of  association  the  order  of  our 
representations.  As  we  saw  in  our  examination  of  the  process 
of  judgment  with  which  alt  definite  belief  is  bound  up,  sug- 
gestion is  the  great  determining  condition  of  thought-combina* 
tions.  We  may  say,  then,  that  all  belief  tends  to  take  on  the 
form  of  an  apprehension  of  an  objective  connexion  or  relation, 
which  relation  is  suggested  by  a  process  of  reproduction. 

As  pointed  out  above,  the  process  of  contiguous  association 
is  that  by  which  the  order  of  our  ideas  is  determined  to  follow 
that  of  our  perceptual  experience.  Hence  contiguity  is  the 
main  intellectual  factor  in  belief.  To  realise  an  idea  by  setting 
it  in  definite  relations  of  space  and  time  is  only  possible  through 
the  workings  of  contiguous  association.  This  was  illustrated 
above  in  the  case  both  of  memory  and  of  expectation.  To 
remember  an  incident  so  as  to  project  it  as  a  real  experience 
in  the  time-order  of  the  past  is,  as  we  saw,  to  retrace  a  suc- 
cession of  presentations  by  means  of  processes  of  contiguous 
revival  or  suggestion.  In  like  manner,  the  forward  direction 
of  belief  in  expectation  or  the  fore-grasping  of  a  real  experience 
is  determined  by  a  contiguous  bond.* 

1  On  (his  tendency'  to  realiu  what  is  vividly  imagined  a«  near  ot  proxlotate, 
see  my  cuay  on  "  Belief,"  S*»iittu>m  atij  lalniLon,  p.  B4  {. 
*  Cf,  above,  p.  316  L 
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[e)  BtUtf  in  Pa3l  and  in  Fnturr,  The  points  of  difTcfcnee  bet-wetn  the  two 
modes  at  belief  in  memory  and  expcctalion  were  touched  on  above.  The  appre- 
hen*ion  of  a  icality  in  the  fulute  hiu  in  general  more  livclinen  and  J*  more  exciling 
than  (hat  of  ■  mliiy  in  the  put.  The  latter,  when  contciouxly  apprehended  ■• 
put.  is  put  aside  as  done  with.  On  ibe  othci  hand,  the  future  rcAtity,  jukt  because 
It  If  futuffl,  IB  easterly  attended  10,  rou&inn  the  whole  mind  to  sn  approprisiu  pn- 
adjtntraent.  More  paiiiculaily.  as  we  saw,  expecuiion  involves  1  high  degree  of 
actirc  01  muKcular  tension,  e^.,  in  loolcin^  out  r<H  mn  object,  tn  prcpArin^  to  meet 
a  person,  and  eo  fanh.  Further,  as  was  pointed  out  also,  tlie  state  of  expectant 
belief  is  complicated  by  the  difference  in  the  conative  concor^itants  according  as  we 
anticipate  something  agreeable  which  uttracu  us,  or  something  disagreeable  which 
repels  us. 

It  has  keen  shown  that  both  memory  *n6  expectation  h**^  to  do  with  the 
actual  present  a*  their  starting-point.  Now  wc  hav«  seen  that  belief  in  reality  has 
reference  to  an  actual  perceptual  experience.  Wc  may  thus  say  that  both  the 
recollection  of  a  thing  and  the  anticipation  of  a  thing  aa  a  mode  of  assurance  are 
effected  through  ih«  connexion  of  an  idea  with  the  actual  preoentatkm  of  the 
moment.  And  the  closer  this  connexion,  the  stronf^  ts  the  belief.  Our  oonftdcnce  in 
that  which  has  just  been  cxpcriimccd  is  of  the  very  strongest ;  and,  as  we  shall  sec 
presently,  the  same  applies  to  that  which  is  suggcsicd  by  the  present  as  immediately 
about  to  happen.  The  efTca  of  actual  objects  in  aiding  belief  in  the  images  im- 
mediately aiisociatcd  with  tliese,  as  LllusUated  in  the  fiction-building  of  children  on 
a  basts  of  sense-reality,  t.g^..  their  toys,  as  also  in  the  saluc  of  religious  sj-mbols  as 
aiding  in  a  realisation  of  the  unuen,  and  of  personal  relics  in  helping  us  to  recall 
the  reality  of  the  past,  is  due  to  this  circumstance.* 

(rf)  Belief  as  Inference.  The  conscious  transition  from  the 
memory  of  a  fact  to  the  expectation  of  a  like  fact  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  simple  type  of  inference.  Wc  have  now  to  indicate 
the  psychological  character  of  such  inference  as  a  particular 
variety  of  beUct 

All  clearly  inferred  belief,  that  is  to  say,  every  conclusion 
consciously  derived  from  data  or  premises,  depends  on  the  firm 
establishment  by  means  of  certain  given  presentations  or  repre- 
sentations of  a  particular  ideational  connexion  or  structure. 
Thus,  in  inferring  from  known  instances  of  thunderstorms  that 
another  thunderstorm  is  coming  on,  my  new  inferential  belief 
arises  through  the  inevitable  reinstatement  of  a  particular 
expectation  by  a  group  of  recollections.  Every  time  I  recall 
the  past  experiences,  and  along  with  these  note  the  signs  of  the 
moment,  my  mind  is  irresistibly  borne  on  to  a  new  belief.  Wc 
may  thus  say  that  all  inferred  belief  is  the  extension  of  the 
leeluig  or  attitude  of  belief  from  something  alieady  known 


'  Cf.  Jamt«,  0/. «'(.,  11.  p.  303  1L 
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to  a  new  ideal  complex  which  firmly  attaches  itself  by  the 
cementing  forces  of  association  to  the  pre-existent  cognition. 
In  other  words,  inferred  belief  arises  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  ideational  structure,  a  part  of  which  is  already, 
as  cognition,  attended  with  belief. 

It  follows  from  this  view  that  the  strcnRth  or  intensity  of 
such  an  inferred  expectation  will  depend  on  the  vividness  and 
stability  of  the  reinstated  ideational  connexion.  Thus  it  is 
strengthened  by  all  that  tends  to  secure  vivid  reinstatement, 
as  the  exciting  character  of  the  original  impression.  A  curious 
illustration  of  this  is  seen  in  the  effect  of  a  recent  similar  ex- 
perience. If,  for  example,  I  have  just  seen  and  heard  a  gun 
ftrcd  off,  the  expectation  developed  while  watching  the  reloading 
of  the  gun  will  be  exceptionally  lively,  and  the  assurance  pro* 
portionately  stronger.  For  a  like  reason,  the  expectation  of 
an  event  standing  in  close  temporal  proximity  to  the  actual 
present,  being  more  vivid  than  that  of  a  remote  consequent, 
will  be  attended  with  a  stronger  or  more  lively  assurance. 
Thus  we  have,  in  general,  a  more  vivid  forc-rcalisaiion  of  the 
immediate  conscq^ucnts  of  our  actions  than  of  the  remote  con- 
sequents. 

Thi*  appliM  not  only  to  forwaid  inferencet  or  expectations  as  conunonly  under* 
vtood,  but  also  ca  b;tc)^waid  inferences,  or  itiTeiencve  as  to  what  has  preceded  the 
aciually  oli«ervcd  fact  of  the  moment.  Thus  we  realise  the  immediate  antecedent 
of  the  wet  pavement,  «"'«.,  th«  rain,  moce  disdnctly  and  vividly  than  its  Temot« 
antecedent,  t.g.,  the  foimaiion  of  the  clouds.  This  ptinc!pl«,  as  is  well  known, 
was  ueed  by  Hume  in  tiylng  to  account  foe  tba  special  stivagth  of  belief  ta  caass. 
lion.  It  is  to  b«  added  that  these  conditions  apply  only  (o  belief  in  its  primitive 
form.  Logical  training  modifies  this  primitive  tendency  by  helping  uh  to  distinguish 
between  the  vivid  iniagiiuiiDn  of  an  event  and  the  rcaUsation  of  it  as  a  proven 
ccttainty. 


Next  to  such  conditions  of  vivid  reproduction  nx  have  the 
great  force  of  repetition.  We  have  seen  that  the  strength  of 
association  varies  (caUris  paribtts)  with  the  amount  of  repetition, 
and  with  the  degree  of  uniformity  of  the  connexion.  This  effect 
of  repetition  and  uniformity  is  seen  in  the  stability  of  all 
thought-connexions  which  answer  to  recurring  and  invariable 
conjunctions,  e.g.,  signs  with  their  significates,  causes  with 
their  effects,  and  so  forth.  And  it  is  here  that  we  see  inferential 
belief  at  its  strongest.    Thus  we  have  the  fullest  assurance  that 
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sea*water  is  salt,  that  tears  betoken  grief,  that  rough  and  hard 
substances  hurt,  and  so  forth.  On  the  other  hand,  where  ex- 
perience is  variable,  belief  is  apt,  as  we  have  seen,  to  give  place 
to  doubt  or  uncertainty. 


Ii  It  not  meant  by  the  above  thitl  belief  beglnR  by  being  wealc  and  gam  on  in* 
ercaiiing  in  itiict  propofiion  to  tlie  numbei  of  ihe  cxpeiiencce.  Et  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Or.  Bain  that  a  number  of  coojunctioni  of  expeilence  ii  not  a  pterequisiic 
of  a  li\xly  confidence.  A  tingle  experience,  if  of  an  imptessive  kind,  wjtl  suSicc  in 
the  luuve  t>-pe  of  intclliEcnce  of  Uie  child  and  the  Bavaf^e  to  Ken^'t*  *  BUong 
inferential  expectation  of  a  lilte  espcriencc.'  This  piimitive  cicJuliiy  ii  latber 
determined  by  ibe  force  and  inieccst  of  the  impression  ^um  by  iu  lecuirence.  Henc« 
wvtnay  uiy  that  belier  due*  not  gcDw/an'^atiK  witb  the  repetition  of  expenencem. 
If  only  all  the  cuggutive  force  U  in  one  diieciion  it  matters  liitle  whether  the 
tusgeatioo  reprnents  a  large  or  a  small  numbn  of  cxpcricncca.  Yet,  fcncc  repeti- 
tion is  a  general  condition  of  an  cnducin^  asiociAtion,  it  may  be  s^d  to  be  involved 
in  the  larger  number  of  our  belic&.  The  tmpoilancc  of  a  number  of  conjunctioos 
comes  into  view  where  cxpciiencea  are  no  longer  uniform,  and  belief  takes  on  a 
mote  icflcclivc  and  logical  chaiactcf ,  aa  in  inferences  with  respect  to  probabilitjr. 

§  30.  Verbal  Suggestion.  Closely  connected  with  the  effect 
of  experience  and  contiguous  association  on  belief  is  that  of 
verbal  suggestion.  The  instant  e.\citation  of  a  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct belief  by  another's  word,  e.g.,  when  a  man  shouts  *  Fire  ! ' 
illustrates  the  force  of  words  in  reinstating  vivid  ideas.  The 
peculiarly  close  connexion  of  words  and  ideas  is,  as  already 
pointed  out,  the  effect  of  great  frequency  and  perfect  uniformity 
of  associative  conjunction.  To  this  it  must  be  added  that  every 
connected  form  of  words  or  verbal  statement  presents  itself  to  us 
as  the  direct  expression  of  another's  judgment  and  conviction. 
As  we  saw  above,  the  proposition  is  the  normal  and  customary 
embodiment  of  the  internal  judgment,  and  as  such  stands  in 
the  closest  possible  associative  connexion  with  this  last. 
Hence  the  tendency  to  accept  another's  statement  automa- 
tically and  quite  apart  from  any  process  of  '  weighing  testi- 
mony'. The  combination  of  words  in  this  case  ser^'es  to 
effect  in  the  hearer's  (or  reader's)  mind  the  corresponding 
combination  of  ideas,  and  so  to  excite  a  nascent  belief  in  the 
reality.     We  see  this  effect  of  verbal  suggestion  in  the  un- 
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^  On  this  primitive  tendency  to  hciict  in  ads-anee  of  experience,  see  Dr.  Baia^i 

account  of*  Pfiroiiive  Credulity'  In  bis  volume,  rA<  EmotitMS  omJ  tke  Wiil,  'helitC,' 
I  7  and  following. 
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reasoning  nccqitance  of  traditional  statements,  and  in  the 
momentary  tendency  to  believe  even  an  extravagant  assertion. 
Thus,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  flatterj-  is  pleasing,  even 
when  we  discern  its  hollowness,  through  its  momentary  sugges- 
tion of  excellence.  Sir  Walter  Scott  well  points  out  that 
"  censure,  as  well  as  praise,  often  affects  us  while  we  despise 
the  opinions  and  motives  on  which  it  is  founded  and  expressed  *'.* 
It  is  illustrated,  too,  in  the  reflex  effect  of  our  own  utterances 
in  strengthening  our  belief.  As  Hartley  has  obser\-ed,  a  person 
by  the  mere  act  of  repeating  a  story  which  he  does  not  at  first 
credit  comes  in  time  to  believe  in  it.'  Lastly,  it  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  nascent  illusor\'  beliefs  excited  by  fiction, 
which  by  adopting  the  guise  of  narration,  and  moreover 
presenting  by  its  verbal  medium  a  complex  of  consistent  and 
connected  parts,  produces  for  the  moment  the  analogue  of  his- 
torical belief,  or  belief  in  a  scries  of  past  events.* 

Wliilc  belief  IB  thun  mainly  determined  by  the  working  of  Contiguona  AumkIx- 
(ion,  it  illuBlralcs  to  tome  extent  thccRccca  of  attimila live  suggestion.  This  ia  seen 
moot  piajnty  in  the  tendency  to  take  a  thing  for  what  It  le&emblcR.  In  the  ilhitiona 
of  chililish  play,  as  when,  tot  exaniple,  tlie  hobby-horse  i*  half  believed  to  be  the 
living  aiiinul,  we  see  ihit  elTeci  of  SHiniLlutive  tdnkUtemenl  on  the  apinehensioa 
of  reality.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  the  animistJc  fiuicy  of  tlie  savage,  who  lakes  the 
rock  ot  log  fsT  that  which  it  symbolises.* 


S  31.  Effat  of  Fueling  on  Belief.  While  belief  is  thus  in 
the  main  the  product  of  the  intellectual  mechanism,  it  is  power- 
fully affected  by  the  feelings  and  desires.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  perfectly  cold  belief  into  which  no  feeling  enters. 
We  must  be  interested  in  a  truth  if  we  are  to  give  it  our  full 
conviction.  Our  strongest  beliefs  are  those  which  connect 
themselves  closely  with  self  and  its  interests.  The  immense 
influence  of  this  affective  clement  in  belief  is  illustrated  in  the 
way  in  which  it  tends  to  counteract  or  overpower  the  intel- 
lectual tendencies.  In  the  unregulated  beliefs  of  the  uneducated 
this  setting  aside  of  thought  by  feeling  is  habitual.    Thus,  in 

1  Bridd  of  LaauiunMor,  chap,  ulv. 

■  Ohtfrvations  en  Han,  ])t.  L  chap,  ill,  |  4,  p.  390. 

'  For  a  fuUei  account  of  this  kind  of  belief,  sec  my  volume,  tUiuifu,  p,  911, 

*  That  is,  so  r«  as  euch  symboUsm  ia  based  on  resemblance  and  not  od  asaoda- 

tiwts  of  time,  place,  etc 
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the  superstitious  beliefs  of  the  savage  in  the  reality  of  that 
which  strikes  the  imagination  and  awakens  fear,  in  the  tendency 
of  the  vulgar  to  believe  in  the  miraculous,  in  the  impulse  which 
wc  all  experience  to  believe  that  which  we  wish  for,  and  in  all 
that  is  kno^^T1  as  prejudice  and  bias,  wc  see  illustrations  of  tliis 
disturbing  influence  of  feeling. 

This  action  of  feeling  on  belief  is  in  every  case  mediate; 
that  is  to  say,  it  works  by  modifying  the  processes  of  ideation 
themselves.  It  is  by  giving  preternatural  vividness  and  sta- 
bility to  certain  members  of  the  ideational  train  called  up  at 
the  time,  e.g.,  ideas  of  occurrences  which  wc  intensely  long  for, 
or  specially  dread,  and  by  determining  the  order  of  ideation 
to  follow  not  that  of  experience  but  that  which  answers  to  and 
tends  to  sustain  and  prolong  the  feeling,  that  its  force  serves 
to  warp  belief,  causing  it  to  deviate  from  the  intellectual  or 
reasonable  type.  In  the  case  of  recurring  and  dominant 
feelings,  which  tend  to  keep  particular  combinations  of  ideas 
in  consciousness  f-^r  long  periods,  we  see  this  effect  of  feeling 
on  belief  in  its  most  striking  form.  It  is  in  the  rooted  beliefs 
of  the  romantic  dreamer,  the  enthusiast,  and  so  forth,  that  we 
may  best  study  the  action  of  feeling  in  consolidating  particular 
ideal  attachments  and  giving  them  the  semblance  of  firm  and 
well-weighed  judgments. 

It  follows  that  when  belief  is  thus  sustained  by  feeling  the 
decline  of  feeling  will  tend  to  undennine  the  belief.  This 
result  is  seen  in  the  occasional  lapse  of  religious  and  other 
beliefs  through  the  cooling  of  emotional  fer\'our.  The  imagi- 
nation, wanting  its  emotive  stimulus,  fails  to  rise  to  the  needed 
point  of  vividness.  The  mind  loses  its  hold  on  the  reality  and 
falls  into  a  depressed  state  of  doubt.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
same  efTect  shows  itself  in  the  domain  of  sense-perception,  that 
is,  the  immediate  apprehension  of  reality  itself.  Thus,  in 
certain  pathological  states  involving  a  considerable  lowering 
of  feeling  or  sensibility,  the  patient  loses  his  hold  on  sensible 
realities,  feeling  "  as  if  there  were  a  wall  between  me  and  the 
outer  world  ".^ 


1  Quoted  firom  Grcuinger  by  W.  Jamn,  9^,  dl.,  i\.  p.  tgS.  Il  ii  to  be  tAAtA 
that  this  mode  of  doubt,  arising  &om  a  conAia  of  duiie  to  believ«  and  ioabtlity, 
diffoB  from  tbc  more  loeieil  Ibnn  eonydercd  xbo^-e  in  which  of puing  conude»< 
tiodJ  or  eiounds  present  thecnsdves  to  tbe  mind.    Cf.  what  Bcvan  Lewis  VLy% 
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§  32.  Bdief  and  AcUvily.  As  was  observed  just  now,  belief 
stands  in  a  peculiarly  close  relation  to  activity.  In  most  cases 
at  anyratc  it  involves  the  incipient  excitation  of  impulses  to 
look  out  for  a  result,  and  to  follow  a  line  of  action. 

Owing  to  this  organic  connexion  with  action,  belief  may  be 
influenced  by  strengthening  the  active  element.  Thus,  as  wc 
all  know,  an  eagerness  to  do  something  tends  to  favour  the  be- 
lief tliat  would  justify  us  in  doing  il,t.g.,  our  power  to  accomplish 
our  purpose,  the  rightncss  of  the  action,  the  worthiness  of  the 
object,  and  so  forth.  As  will  be  shown  more  fully  by-and-by, 
belief,  in  the  form  of  a  confidence  in  our  active  powers,  is  the 
characteristic  of  sanguine  youth  with  its  strong  desires  and 
active  impulses.  Doubt  and  hesitation,  on  the  other  hand, 
only  arise  where  these  impulses  are  in  a  measure  toned  down 
by  the  lessons  of  experience.  The  contrast  which  thus  shows 
itself  in  the  case  of  eager  youth  and  cautious  age  discloses 
itself  in  a  less  marked  way  in  the  case  of  the  practical  and  the 
speculative  mind.  The  former,  strongly  impelled  to  act  and 
therefore  to  decide  somehow,  is  impatient  of  that  state  of  un> 
certainty  which  with  the  speculative  mind  is  a  frequent,  and, 
with  respect  to  certain  matters,  a  permanent  one. 

It  Foltow*  that  belief  and  activity  react  one  on  the  oth«r.  Firm  conviction 
fkrdurs  action  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  strong  dcsiie  to  act  |iirdiiipotcs  the  mind 
to  accept  something  u  certain.  It  is  oAcn  dtfficuU  to  eay  which  is  cause  and  which 
ia  ciTcci.  Thus  it  is  difficult  to  d«tBTmin«  how  iax  the  confidence  of  youih  it  th« 
result  of  ignoTsncc,  that  is,  of  the  limiuiion  and  conic^juenily  the  untformity  of  bis 
expeiiencc,  and  so  a  condition  of  its  active  eagefneu:  and  how  tsu  ll  is  (he  outcome 
of  the  strong  active  impulses  themselves.  It  maybe  added  that  the  reflex  influence 
ofactive  Impulse  on  belief  is,  like  that  of  feeling,  mediate,  working  through  the  idca- 
ti«n3l  processes;  To  desire  a  thing  strongly  is  to  represent  this  vividly  and  fixedly. 
In  thtsway  thepfompiinga  of  our  active  nature  faicak  in  on  the  intellectual  pnxcMCI 
modilying  the  jiug^ative  fotcei  of  the  moment. 

§  34.  Logical  Control  0/  Belie/:  Knowledge.  In  the  fore- 
going account  of  the  several  factors  in  belief  we  have  been 
occupied  merely  with  its  primitive  or  instinctive  form.  We 
have  now  to  see  how  the  process  of  logical  thought  serves  to 
transform  this  crude  type  of  belief  into  that  reasoned  or  systcma- 
liscd  form  which  wc  call  knowledge. 


reapceting  the  Iom  oS  "  objcct-consciouanctt  "  in  auic«  of  melancholia.  A  Tfjtt'book 
0/  iteHtal  Dittatfi,  p.  Ii6  L 
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As  we  have  seen,  logica.1,  that  is,  fully  explicit  thought,  pro- 
ceeds by  clearly  setting  forth  our  judgments  in  a  verbal  form, 
and  in  tracing  out  their  logical  relations,  uonsistcncv  and  in- 
consistency, and  dependence  of  conclusion  on  premise  or  reason. 
The  expression  of  a  belief  in  a  de&nite  propositional  form  is 
itself  an  important  step  in  the  direction  of  reflective  or  rational 
conviction ;  for  the  belief  when  thus  expressed  is  in  a  manner 
objectified  or  thrown  into  the  form  of  an  object,  which  calls 
our  own  attention  to  itself  as  well  as  invites  the  cntical 
inspection  of  others. 

A  yet  more  important  step  is  taken  In  the  logical  organi- 
sation of  belief  when  thought  explicitly  assumes  a  general  form, 
that  is  to  say,  proceeds  by  way  of  a  universal  proposition.  As 
may  be  seen  from  our  short  account  of  the  process,  generalising 
means  the  unification  of  a  multitude  of  particular  beliefs,  in- 
cluding the  observations  which  were  the  starting-point  in  the 
process  as  well  as  all  the  imperfectly  thought-out  expectations 
answering  to  the  unobserved  cases.  Thus,  when  the  child  first 
begins  to  realise  the  universal  truth  that  all  living  things  die, 
his  belief  in  the  fact  of  death  undergoes,  through  the  very  ap- 
prehension of  the  truth  as  universal,  at  once  a  vast  extension 
and  a  firm  consolidation..  It  may  be  added  that  this  explicit 
throwing  of  belief  into  the  universal  form  tends  very  powerfully 
to  stimulate  reflexion.  The  fully  conscious  acceptance  of  a  uni- 
versal proposition  as  universal  compels  the  mind,  by  reason 
of  its  large  and  impressive  scope,  to  examine  into  its  grounds 
and  evidence,  and  so  directly  furthers  a  logical  control  of  belief. 

It  Ecemu  to  Tollow  from  oat  accaunt  of  the  concept  a*  lepiesrnling  (by  tnevts 
of  one  or  more  images)  an  indeliniic  numtxi  of  things,  t>i.,  membei*  of  a  par- 
ticular '  class,'  that  aur  belief  in  a  univcctal  proposiuon  is  letolvabk  into  an  ind»> 
Rniic,  that  is,  imperfectly  tealited,  gtoup  of  particular  oi  concicte  reprcMotations. 
Thus  the  truth,  ■"  Living  things  die,"  is  leaiiaed  by  the  child  as.  "  Thi».  that,  and 
ttieothex  living  thing  will  di«,"  or,  if  it  ba  a  tiling  of  the  put,  "has  died  V 

The  formation  of  an  explicit  universal  judgment  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  process  by  which  our  particular  beliefs  come  to 

'  I  have  eliewhere  souRht  to  sbow  that  these  imperfcclIy-thouRht  particular 
beliefs  in  a  univcinal  judcment  arc  analogous  to  expectation*.  (See  mjr  volume, 
tliusiont,  p.  307  ?.;  {/.  Jamet  iittti't  Analytis  o/tke  Human  Mind.KA.  bjr  J.S.  Uill, 
Editor's  Note.  p.  413  ff-) 
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be  logically  testecl.  The  universal  is  a  principle  of  reference, 
to  wUich  we  appeal  for  confirmation  of  that  which  illustrates 
and  fulfils  it,  and  rejcctioo  of  that  which  collides  with  or  contra* 
diets  it.  In  this  way  our  beliefs  attain  a  certain  degree  of 
systematic  co-ordination  or  organisation  into  a  consistent  and 
compact  structure.  In  the  measure  in  which  the  unifying  pro- 
cess of  general  thought  is  carried  out  does  this  reference  of  each 
newly  formed  belief  to  a  controlling  principle  or  law  advance. 
In  scientific  knowledge  \vs  see  this  process  of  organisation 
carried  to  its  highest  degree  of  perfection.  Here  the  general- 
ising operation  of  thought  aims  at  the  carrying  up  of  all  truths 
into  one  or  two  supreme  principles  or  laws,  by  help  of  which  a 
vast  multitude  of  diverse  phenomena  are  at  once  explained  and 
organically  connected. 

In  this  organisation  of  a  stable  structure  belief  does  not 
change  its  nature,  but  only  its  form.  Reality  is  still  determined 
by  the  direct  presentations  of  sense.  And  the  obscr\'alions  of 
sense,  when  scrutinised  and  reduced  to  pure  observations  and 
otherwise  rendered  exact  by  scientific  method,  remain  the  ulti- 
mate test  of  all  theory.  Thus  belief  in  its  most  speculative 
flights  is  always  harking  back  to  the  lowly  but  firm  temtory  of 
sense- perception.  The  theorj,-  that  started  from  the  senses  has 
to  return  to  the  senses  for  its  verification. 

It  1*  not  meant  by  this  that  oui  6«ii«-percepiiona  can,  iinilec  all  conditions,  b* 
Kcceptetl  at  (rue  intuitions  of  reality.  They  aic,  as  has  been  pointed  out  abosv, 
ficqaently  iilutary,  and  have  to  be  conected  by  a  piocesa  of  tcAective  compviMm 
and  rcaiioning  To  this  extent  thought,  as  a  generalising,  anifying  function,  con- 
trols and  dctertninca  the  validity  of  sense -perception  itself.  All  such  rational  cor- 
rcctioa  of  sense- illusion  is,  however,  as  I  have  clscwbcfe  shown,  only  a  new  appeal 
to  the  general  validity  of  scnK-appicfaension  iticlf.' 

The  transformation  of  primitive  belief  by  ihis  rationalising 
process  of  thought  is  seen  in  a  striking  way  in  the  change  it 
effects  in  the  original  disposition  to  believe,  to  accept  state- 
ments as  true.  The  primitive  mind  is  credulous  :  it  casts 
itself  confidently  on  the  first  suggestion  of  the  moment.  Thus 
the  mere  hint  that  something  is  going  to  happen  induces  ex- 
pectation. The  development  of  experience  and  thought  tends 
to  substitute  a  more  cautious,  critical  attitude  for  this  credulous 


*  Sm  my  volunei  Ittiaiem,  capcci^Ily  p.  ii^  tt.  and  chap.  sii. 
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one.  Through  the  disappointment  of  expectation  and  the  contra- 
dictions of  life  there  is  developed  in  the  practical  man  a  slowness 
to  believe.  This  cautious  attitude  show's  itself  in  what  we  com- 
monly describe  as  a  man  of  "judgment,"  that  is,  one  who  pauses 
before  deciding,  taking  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  problem  in 
all  its  complexity,  to  recall  from  his  past  experience  alt  that  bears 
upon  it,  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  sound  and  reasonable  conclusion. 
Much  the  same  result  is  seen  in  the  effect  of  scientific  disci- 
pline. The  investigator  into  nature's  processes  has  in  his  pre- 
existent  knowledge  a  criterion  by  which  he  judges  of  the  truth 
of  any  new  theorj';  and  he  is  disposed  to  accept  only  that 
which  harmonises  with,  and  can  be  taken  up  into  the  structure 
of,  this  pre-existent  knowledge.  In  this  way  the  growth  and 
consolidation  of  knowledge,  while  they  sen-e  in  one  direction  to 
greatly  extend  the  possibilities  of  belief,  tend,  in  another  direc- 
tion, to  limit  its  scope. 

§  35-  Knowledge  a$  Social  Product:  The  CommoH  Mind, 
Along  with  this  co-ordination  of  partial  knowledges  into  a 
total  organised  knowledge  there  goes  another  process,  viz.,  the 
logical  adjustment  of  individual  to  common  beliefs.  What  is 
meant  by  knowledge  In  its  complete  sense  as  apprehension  of 
reality  always  has  reference  to  such  a  community  of  intelli* 
gences,  or  a  system  of  individual  minds  capable  of  comparing 
their  ideas  one  with  anotlicr,  and  so  developing  them  Into  the 
form  of  common  cognitions.  This  mutual  adjustment  of  per- 
sonal belief  into  a  system  of  common  cognition  is  carried  out 
by  the  mechanism  of  language.  Our  systematised  body  of  know- 
ledge has,  together  with  the  language  by  help  of  which  it  has 
been  formed,  been  developed  along  with,  and  in  satisfaction  of 
the  growing  needs  of,  social  life.  In  its  completely  organised 
form,  then,  knowledge  involves  the  existence  of  the  "  social 
organism,"  and  is  a  social  product. 

\Vc  sec  this  sociality  of  knowledge  in  the  simplest  form  of 
apprehension  of  reality,  viz.,  scnse-pcrccption.  The  objective 
character  of  an  individual's  percept,  say  the  visual  apprehension 
of  a  star,  involves  the  agreement  of  his  percept  with  that  of 
others  under  similar  conditions  of  place,  time,  etc.  Whatever 
else  'the  real  world'  may  mean,  it  certainly  includes  the  fact  of 
a  common  sense-experience.  Hence  it  is  only  as  the  child's 
consciousness  of  itself  in  its.  solidarity  with  others  grows  clear 
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that  it  clearly  apprehends  the  external  world  as  real  or  ob- 
jective. 

Much  the  same  thing  is  observable  in  the  later  forms  of 
belief  which  accompany  the  development  of  ideation  and  logical 
thought.  Thus,  in  the  process  of  reproducing  past  experiences, 
we  compare  our  recollections  with  those  of  others  who  have 
taken  part  in  them,  and  so  acquire  a  much  firmer  giasp  of  the 
reality  recalled.  In  general  or  conceptual  thought,  again,  a 
like  process  of  social  adjustment  is  carried  out.  Thus  the  very 
employment  of  a  common  language  has  for  its  purpose  to  bring 
the  concepts  of  each  into  agreement  with  thosu  of  others; 
and  this  process  of  social  adjustment  is  perfected  by  a  more 
precise  fixing  of  the  conceptual  standard  through  lo^cal  defini* 
tion.  Similarly  with  propositions.  The  embodiment  of  our 
belief  in  a  propositional  form  is  the  means  by  which  it  enters 
into  that  organic  structure  which  we  call  common  knowledge. 
More  particularly  in  the  case  of  universal  judgments,  the 
process  known  as  the  logical  control  of  thought  obviously  con- 
sists in  assimilating  individual  belief  to  a  commonly  accepted 
tj-pc.  Thus  the  universal  propositions  of  science  are  put 
forward  as  of  common  validity,  claiming  acceptance  from  all 
men  so  far  as  reasonable.* 

§  35a.  Common  BelUf :  Common  Sense,  The  process  of 
socialising  belief  or  assimilating  it  to  a  common  type  leads  on 
to  the  solidification  of  a  mass  of  generally  accepted  proposi- 
tions in  the  form  of  Tuosf-intuiiions,  that  is,  independent  or 
self-evident  convictions.  The  processes  by  which  these 
common  beliefs  were  reached  come  in  time  to  be  forgotten, 
and  they  take  on  the  appearance  of  original  or  intuitive  beliefs. 
Thus  the  generally  accepted  pr'nciple  that  changes  are 
brought  about  by  causal  agency  has  long  since  taken  its 
place,  with  the  more  thoughtful  at  least,  in  this  firm  sub> 
stratum  of  common  cognition.  In  addition  to  the  principles 
which  underlie  speculative  thought,  there  arc  others  which  lie 
at  the  base  of  practical  thought,  e^.,  the  belief  that  life  is 
good,  that  it  is  right  in  general  to  pursue  our  own  interest, 
and  so  forth.     In  what  has  been  called  Common  Sense  we 


'  The  relation  of  the  nnlveiullty  of  belicrto  Iti  objectivity  Es  more  Jtally  dealt 
with  in  my  volume,  tllusims.    (See  espcdzkly  p.  337  B.) 
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see  this  solidification  of  belief  into  a  generally  accepted  body 
of  tnith.^ 

§  356.  Influence  of  Tradition.  This  mass  of  consolidated 
belief  works  as  a  powerful  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
individual  mind.  It  is  highly  probable  that  in  the  case  of  the 
more  fundamental  part,  or  at  least  that  which  has  been  longest 
fixed,  the  individual  inherits  in  the  constitution  of  his  brain  a 
disposition  to  take  on  these  particular  forms  of  '  intuitive  '  be- 
lief. However  this  be,  the  forces  of  tradition,  including  all  that 
is  meant  by  instruction,  are  a  powerful  agency  for  assimilating 
individual  belief  to  the  common  t)-pe.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the 
supremacy  of  this  agency  in  early  life,  when  most  of  the  indi- 
vidual's convictions  are  acquired,  wc  may  easily  see  how  much 
tradition  has  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  beliefs  of  each 
one  of  us.  All  men  in  their  first  years,  and  most  men  through- 
out life,  take  the  larger  part  of  their  convictions  on  authority. 
that  is  to  say,  to  a  large  extent  on  trust,  their  individual 
experience  sei'ving  merely  to  give  a  slight  additional  strength 
to  the  conviction. 

We  aie  not  ct)nc«cncd  here  with  the  logical  quettion,  the  general  value  of  hosuui 
MReitian,  or,  u  it  w  commonly  called,  hutnsin  testimony.  No  donbt  the  belief  la 
lettimony  when  reflected  on  and  tauona1i»d  may  b«  re»ted  on  the  genenl  aj{ree- 
mcnt  of  aneition  and  fact.  As  James  Mill  Tcmarke,  even  "  the  greateM  of  lun 
■peak  tiath  a  thootand  time«  for  once  that  they  Utter  faluhood  ".*  The  child  very 
early  begins  to  recognise  thit  conroimiiy  of  asscilion  to  bet,  and  so  fu  10  tiaiu- 
form  hit  belief  into  a  conscious  inference.  But,  as  pointed  out  above,  belief  in 
assertion  ha£  a  wider  and  more  instinctive  boae  than  any  such  con&ideraiion  oi  iu 
evidential  vaJue.  Verbal  sUKSCstion  produces  belief  by  a  pioceu  that  Et  not  con- 
tciously  infctential  at  all.  In  the  case  of  ptopowitons  put  forward  l)yn(iniben,  01 
by  persons  invested  ViHth  itpecial  anihortt}*,  as  the  parent,  or  the  teacher,  this  ten- 
dency is  f^caily  IncreaKd  by  the  workings  ol  the  feelings,  such  u  love  and  reverence.* 

§  35c.  Authority  and  Individuality.  The  conscious  action 
of  the  community  on  the  individual  through  the  traditional 
agencies  of  instruction  gives  rise  to  what  is  known  as  the 


'  On  the  various  meaning*  of  "  Common  Sense,"  see  Hamilton,  EdJtioB  of 
field's  Works,  note  A;  tf.  Carpemer,  Utntal  Pkyuohgjt,  bli.  U.  chap.  xL;  and 
llluiiotu,  p.  346  IF. 

'  Analysit,  t.  p.  384. 

*  On  tlcc  nature  ofour  belief  in  testimony,  m«  PiqC  Adanuon't  Uticle  "Belief" 
Etuytlop.  Britann.  (glh  cd.]. 
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claims  of  authority.  Thus,  in  science^  in  morals,  and  in  re- 
ligion, we  see  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  community  or 
the  majority  to  require  tlic  individual  to  conform  his  beliefs  to 
the  common  standard. 

With  the  precise  logical  validity'  of  these  claims  \vc  are  not 
here  concerned.  That  the  requirement  is  a  just  one  within 
certain  limits  is  evident,  and  follows,  indeed,  from  our  concep- 
tion of  reality  as  that  which  is  valid  f<ir  all.  A  disregard  of 
others'  experience,  which  collectively  reduces  our  own  to  very 
small  proportions  and  of  the  common  forms  of  thought  in 
which  the  experience  of  the  race  has  formulated  and  con- 
served itself,  whether  in  the  truths  of  science,  or  in  the 
wisdom  of  practical  life,  would  be  absurd  presumption.  To 
disallow  the  full  weight  of  this  slowly  gathered  body  of 
common  knowledge  is  the  mark  of  the  uneducated,  narrow- 
minded,  and  obstinate  man,  who  will  believe  only  what  be 
himself  can  see. 

At  the  same  time,  these  claims  of  authority  are  opposed  to 
what  is  known  as  individuality  of  conviction,  ihe  impulse  to 
think  out  our  knowledge  for  ourselves  from  the  particular  data 
of  our  own  experience.  The  collision  of  the  two  impulses  to 
assimilate  our  convictions  to  the  common  pattern,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  realise  them  by  a  clear  process  of  individual 
experience  and  reflexion,  gives  rise  to  a  new  psychological  type 
of  belief,  viz.,  belief  which  wc  realise  as  ours  through  a  process 
of  self-conscious  reflexion.  Our  cognitions  first  form  them- 
selves as  common  cognitions,  and  the  child  saj's  (or  thinks) 
"  Wc  know"  before  it  says  "/  know".  It  is  only  as  the 
discrepancies  of  experience  and  of  conviction  emerge,  and  the 
collision  of  the  individual  with  the  common  thought  is  felt,  that 
our  belief  becomes  in  this  sense  fully  self-conscious. 


Kcncc  it  i*  an  cnoT  to  lay,  as  some  do,  that  xll  logical  or  conceptual  thought 
in  ai  «ucli  self-conscious.  The  conccftc  i«  a  fCfucacmation  (ora  paracLilar  mode  or 
structure}  of  leal  obJecT«,  and  to  conceive  is  to  be  in  the  objective  alliindGof  thought, 
that  i«,  mentaUy  enKiMsed  in  objectiva  reality,  quite  as  much  ac  to  pcrcvive.  Bo 
far  as  Klf-contcioutnet*  it  involved  here,  it  ia,  as  we  hav«  seen,  in  its  iircl  vague 
form  of  a  consciousneu  of 'mywlf  along  with  otfacrt'.  Afully  developed  process  of 
aclt'ConKiout  thought,  that  ii,  i>f  thought  reali«ed  aa  '  my  *  thought.  presuppotM  for 
the  monienl  the  absence  of  the  senac  of  Kolidarity,  whcibcr  beciaic  I  am  reaching  a 
nnreonctuaion  in  advance  of  otheri,  or  commg  into  direct  antagonUm  with  tbemby 
taking  u|»  the  attitude  of  dJueat  frcra  t,  cooimoBly  accepted  proposition. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  impulse  to  generalise  our  thought  In 
the  sense  of  ascribing  to  it  universal  validity  never  ceases  to 
act.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  dissenter  from  the  accepted 
code  of  belief,  there  is  a  firm  persuasion  that  others,  if  th^ 
were  equally  enlightened,  would  agree  with  him.  In  this 
way  the  indiWdual  appeals  as  he  thinks  from  an  actually 
existent  and  imperfect  standard  to  an  ideal  and  perfect  one. 
Not  only  so,  as  the  history  of  human  thought  tells  us,  tlie 
man  who  thinks  out  a  new  belief  for  himself  is,  at  least  when 
perfectly  sane,  not  satisfied  to  remain  an  isolated  outsider.  The 
impulse  to  bring  personal  conviction  into  harmony  with  common 
belief  still  asserts  itself,  only  in  another  way,  vis.,  in  an  effort 
to  modify  others'  beliefs  in  conformity  with  the  dissenter's 
own.  It  is  by  this  reciprocal  action  of  the  individual  on 
the  common  mind  that  traditional  belief  is  kept  from  utter 
rigidity  and  intellectual  progress  is  rendered  possible.  How 
deeply  rooted  is  this  impulse  to  bring  about  a  harmonious 
relation  of  individual  and  common  belief  has  recently  been 
illustrated  in  the  autobiography  of  Charles  Danvin,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  exceptionally  careful  way  in  which  he  had 
collected  and  sifted  his  facts  before  working  out  his  theory  of 
natural  selection,  was  wisely  concerned  on  publishing  that 
theory  to  secure  the  confirming  opinion  of  two  or  three  of 
the  most  competent  of  his  contemporaries. 


^ 
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I  36.  CommoH  Ditlinction  cf  BeUef  and  KnowUdgt.  The  paychological  relaUoa 
between  individual  and  common  belief  here  act  forth  i«  indicated  10  some  extent  in 
the  current  forms  of  language.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  in  the  popolv 
use  of  the  term  belief  ii  not  co-extensive  with  knowledge.  The  word  rather  muka 
off  a  patliculai  Kjihere  of  conviction  from  that  of  cojcniiion  proptf.  To  begin  with, 
belief  is  commonfy  regarded  as  below  knowledge  ii»  point  of  surety  or  certainly. 
We  ate  wont  to  aay  "  1  know  "  when  we  are  in  the  hijihevt  region  of  the  acalc  at 
certainly,  whereas  wo  fall  back  on  the  form  "I  believe"  wnen  we  are  not  quite 
positive  and  arc  ready  to  admit  the  poGsibility  of  doubt.> 

Again,  since  agreement  of  belief  with  that  of  others  is  in  general  taken  as  th* 
criterion  of  certainty,  it  follows  that  when  we  find  ourselves  differing  (lom  others  we 
are  apt,  through  modesty  at  least,  to  speak  of  belief  rather  than  of  knowledge.  To 
aay  "  I  know  "  in  the  face  of  another's  explicit  disagrnmait  aavour*  gf  pie»umptioa 

'  Hence  the  Itmitalion  of  (he  leim  belief  by  Hurrw  to  inatien  of  fact  and  pro- 
bability as  diMinguished  from  relations  intuited  by  reason  «  thought-  On  the 
nature  of  belief  in  probability  and  its  relation  to  certain  knowledge,  the  sludcnt 
sliould  conxuli  Venrj,  LogU  efCkanu,  especially  chap.  vi.  and  following. 
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*nd  conceiL  Even  where  our  individual  conviction  is  rtroofr,  the  lecognition  of  a 
diffefcncc  of  opinion  nudy  fails  at  the  motncnt  at  least  to  luggest  the  possibility  of 
ecior. 

It  is  not,  hou-evcr,  liQ  we  ltiink  of  belief  as  susceptible  ot  being  systcinatised 
and  rationalised  that  the  full  nignificance  of  the  dinetcncc  between  belief  and  know- 
ledge as  popuUrly  undcr&tood  conies  into  view.  Knowledge  in  its  populu  conua- 
diUinction  to  belief  U  taote  than  anything  else  that  which  has  been  carefully 
leflccted  on  and  thought  out  into  a  clear  taii0n.1l  form.  Bclirris  blind  ;  kno«vled^e 
is  clear-itKhted :  belief  is  instinctive,  a  matter  of  feelinf::  knowledge  is  carefully 
leaaoned  out  and  seen  10  be  inevitable  of  necessary.  Thus  the  common  type  of 
religions  belief,  though  of  ibo  stronjccst,  is  lately  tpolcen  of  as  kno\«'led(e.  but  u 
faiih  or  conviction. 

Now,  cans.idering  the  large  area  of  erroneons  indlndual  belief  which  arises  from 
defective  observatiun,  IJrom  the  ^tures  of  memory,  from  hasty  and  imperfect 
reflexion,  and  lastly  from  the  warping  tnt^uence  of  the  feelings,  we  may  say  thai  the 
nec<si;iiy  of  confronting  our  individual  beliefs  with  those  of  others  serves  on  the 
whole  (o  rationalise  them  or  make  them  approxinvate  to  a  deliberately  reasoned 
form.  To  this  extent,  then,  the  two  distinctire  meanings  of  "  knowl«d|[e,"  vit,, 
common  as  disltngulithcd  fxtrm  individual  belief,  and  reasoned  as  distinguished  liom 
instinctive  or  sponlaneoui  belief,  may  be  said  to  coincide. 

Such  coincidence,  however,  as  hinted  above,  is  not  perfcet.  As  it  becomes 
recognised  that  all  the  higher  sorts  of  exact  knowledge  are  only  attained  by  careful 
processes  of  observation  and  reasoning,  the  tendency  to  emphasise  thin  a«pcct  of 
Coj^nition  becomes  more  and  mote  marked.  As  u«*d  by  more  thoughtful  persons, 
"  10  know  "  comes  to  mean  more  tod  mote  that  which  is  carefully  organiwd,  that 
ii  to  say,  thought  out  in  tbe  light  of  principles.  Tliis  tendency  of  the  wotd  is  illua- 
tiatcd  in  the  general  readiness  of  the  modern  mind  to  accept  as  knowledge  ib« 
rationalised  cxpctiencc  of  an  escpcrt  in  science,  even  wlicn  thb  collides  with  common 
belief.  It  is  itlU  mtnc  appaicnily  illustrated  in  the  modem  educational  u«e  of  the 
word  knowledge.  We  are  beginning  to  understand  that  the  learner  knows  a  tiling, 
not  when  he  passively  accepts  traditional  propositions,  btit  when  his  inJividuaJ  miad 
has  gone  through  the  proccssci  needed  for  their  logical  cstabli>hnicnt.i 


REFERENCES  FOR  READING, 

On  ihe  processes  of  thought  and  the  ps}-chological  treatment  of  knowledge,  see 
Spencer's  analysi*  of  reasoning,  Prineif'ln  of  Psfchoh/Qi,  vol.  ii.  csp.  ch.  viii. ;  also 
Waid,  aiticle  "  Psychology,"  BneytUrp.  Bhtau.  p.  75  ff.  ;  Lotxc,  Uicratonant,  bfc. 
ii.  chap.  iv. ;  and  Holding,  OMtUnti  of  Ptyckoiogy,  v.  D.  The  teadcf  of  Getmao 
and  French  may  further  consult  Volkntann,  l^hrbuek  der  Ptjtkoiogit,  vol.  ii.  |  117 
and  following;  Horwicc,  PiythoL  Analyitn,  z«t  tbcil,  t«  hAIfte  {Atmtyu  dtt 
t>mhtHs) ;  Lipps,  GrunJlaittuktit,  4a  abtchnitt  (csp.  kap.  xx.}*,  and  Babier, 
Le(«m,  ebap.  sxv.  S. 

>  The  distinction  of  belief  arut  knowledge  has  played  a  large  part  in  the  history 
of  thought.  (See  Hamilton,  Ltctitrtt  ix  Logie,  ti.  lect,  xxvlL:  J,  S.  Mill,  Examiita- 
tioM  0/  Sir  W.  HamitUn't  PhiCoiaf^hy,  chap.  v. ;  and  Adamson,  artidfi  "  Belief;" 
Entytt^.  Brilam.) 
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The  Origin  of  Civilization  and  the  Primi- 
tive Condition  of  Man.  Mental  and 
Social  Condition  of  Savages. 

Fourth  edition,  vltbrnimeroiuAddlUima.    'Wltb  lUastratloiiB.    Bro.    Ckrtb, 

"The  Unit  edilinn  of  IhU  worii  win  pablUliml  [n  Ibr  jnor  1810.  Thf>  <rork  haa  bstn 
tvrkamurd  fonliDprctK  m  iliclnUrviJ,  and  nuw  appcan  la  \tt  loniUi  edition  aateryvd 
to  Ui*  *xUnt  qf  ntarig  fuv  hundrril  jntifa.  lacludiiiic  a  full  luJcx." 

"TLU  bi«ro*ttiiic  work— ftir  li  U  intaDaatjr  ao  In  Its  aim,  Fcnp«,  and  ih*-  abllli;  of  It* 
author— trna la  or  what  Ihc  •ctenttot*  dcDOOitDAU  nn/ArvpiW^,  m  the  nfltnnil  lilniatj  of 
\b»  bnmai)  apetla* :  iba  completit  »t\mot  oT  man,  hoCj  and  aoitl,  iuclniltiit;  avx,  iviupora- 
EiDDt,  race,  avUlxauon.  ett.''~  ProtldtMt  iVeM. 

Prehistoric  Times,  as  illustrated  by  An- 
cient Remains  and  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  Modern  Savages. 

Illiutntod.    Entirely  aow  revised  edition.    8vo.    Goth,  tJ.OO. 

The  bank  rank*  oman^  tba  nnblcat  works  of  the  IntcrudiiB  and  Impqtlnnt  claaa  to 
wblch  II  balonirf.  As  a  ritumi  of  mr  prattu  knowladce  oT  prubUiorlc  mao,  H  Jtitm 
notlUnc  to  be  dE-ilrcd.    It  ii  not  oaljracMid  book  crfreftomK«,  but  the  beat  oa  the  anityoct, 

"  Tbli  It,  perbtpi,  Itio  beat  ininmarr  of  ovtdanoe  now  la  nnr  pMaaaalon  cotmrnfaig  Om 
maial  charactet  of  pmhtxii^rle  Tlmca.  Tti«  BrooM  Am.  Tlia  Slon*  Axe.  tTie  TaiMll, 
Th«  Lakp  lafaabttanta  u(  ftwllisrlaail,  Tba  Sboll  Mountfa,  Tha  Cai»  Mau,  anil  Tb«  Aatlf- 
VltT  of  Han,  arc  the  titlca  of  the  mod  tntponant  tlMta%."—Jfr.  0^  K.  Mt^M's  Maatuit 
t^  BUUtriail  LiteraiMn. 

Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps. 

A  Record  of  ObKnatiou  on  tho  Ilabita  of  tl«i  Social  njTn«i<ijitero.    With 
Colored  Flu«a.    13IU0.    Qoth,  tS.00. 

"TblaTolamn  contain*  Ihi?  rcfnM  of  TArlona  esprrimenla  tnaite  «Iih  aiil^  bcca,  and 
waapa  durlnff  tba  lam  l>'ii  >'<>«n,  wlUi  >  vK>w  to  («al  llivlr  nicuial  cnndiilon  and  |>aw*n 
Of  aniie.  Tha  principal  puint  In  wliicb  Sir  Julin'a  inadfl  of  npcriiaeat  dlSrr*  rrom  Ihoaa 
of  [lubfrr.  ?ora!,  McToak.  and  nihna,  U  thai  bo  haa  carolbltjr  walchid  and  maikod  |iar> 
ticniar  tii«ucti>.  and  baa  bad  ibtlr  naata  iifrder  obaerratlon  fur  loo^  nerlodt— ono  of  bla 
sni>'  nm*  liavinu  beoa uodvr  cooataal  toapacdon  evrr  alnce  JHU.  llli  obfanalloii*  are 
mulu  prlitclpallTiipoti  auiB,b#eaiua  tbr;  alow  tnora  power  and  flrzlblllir  of  nltxl;  And 
Uie  valuo  of  111*  alndlce  la  tbat  Ui*f  belong  to  tba  depanment  of  oriKlna)  reacarcb." 

"Wc  liAT«  DO  bealtatloa  In  iBTiDC  tbai  the  anthor  haa  prtaented  na  wltb  the  Bioat 
valnalil*  aflriaa  nf  oha«nnitlona  nn  a  ipetlal  aab|«(t  tbat  baa  #i«r  b«*»  pmAnrad.  (>aTB< 
iDeIr  wrtlt^u,  mil  nt  ln«1cal  dPdqclkiD*.  and.  when  we  oonatder  hia  mnrcilDdiiiOB*  mne*- 
mnnti,  a  romarkablia  lllniitrallfrn  ofvconoinr  of  llm*.  AaaeiinErlhulInn  to  Inaect  pajchot- 
Ogj.  It  will  be  loBK  brfore  ihU  bnok  tlind*  a  panlleL"— Z^vuhn  AUtfttnm. 

"TtiPM  tta<3ir*.  when  handled  b^  mch  a  mafleraa  flir  John  Lnbbock,  ilae  hraboro 
tbeoTdluarrdrr  (roaimantof  incb  topic-.  Tbewnrfc  tiaofllbrt  mad*  lodixotrr  what 
are  the  K*ueral.  not  the  apeclal.  lairi  which  [iivern  cammnnlllek  of  loaecla  rompoaed  of 
tDbaUtanta  a*  DamDnnu  at  tbo  bninau  b«ltii(«  JItUik  In  London  and  Ppklnr,  ai  d  who  labor 
lOltathaff  In  IbanliDoat  harnHmj  for  the  com  non  itootL  Tliat  then;  are  reniarkabta  a<ialcb 
■leabetweao  eoelellta  nrantaand  hntaaa  balou  no  one  can  dovbt.  It,  MOOfdloj  to  Mr. 
Orola;,  'noatUve  nonlltrniutPTaaniefann  or  other  haa  eatlalH  In  ercry  uoeirijt4  whirb 
the  waHu  haa  «v»r  had  esperl^'oee/  ihepfcaont  rotnnia  la  no  cflbtt  to  ritaw  wliether  tUn 
paaaate  ba  eorraci  or  doL  —  J'na  rant  Twiwa. 
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Body  and  Will : 


BvtiiK  an  busy  ctfuccrnJni;  Will  In  Its  Ketapbjelcal,  Pbyilo1oj;lctl,  tod 

PaUn'ilogictil  AspccU,     IZiuo.     Oath,  $i,iQ. 


Body  and  Mind : 


An  rtiqnir}r  inlo  their  Connection  hd'I  Uuliial  ln(Iu«nM^  ipecUUf  In  Kfcf^ 
dim  lo  McnUl  DUonli;!*.     I  VuL,  l^iDO.     Clolh,  fl.60. 

PBTSIOLOOr  AlW  PATBOLOar  OF  Mim>! 

Physiology  of  the  Mind. 

Ncwediiion.  1  vol.,  l2mo.  aoUi,  f  2.00.  Coierurrt:  Clxitter  I.  On  lh« 
Method  of  the  Sillily  of  the  )IIiid. — II.  Tbc  Uia<l  ai»l  tbe  }>erfoaa  Syetem. 
— UL  Tbe  Siiitial  CorJ,  or  Tortiar;  Mcrrous  CvDtrce ;  or,  Ncrraoa  Osotru 
of  Rdl«x  Action.— IV.  Scooniaij  Ncrrou*  CminM;  or  Krnsory  rnoglia; 
6«im>rium  CvnuuiiDo. — V.  II«iiiupbvr]«il  GanBlIa;  Cor*ii»l  Collf  of  lli« 
Cerotinl  MRmUpbercs ;  Ideational  Xerroun  CkmtTea ;  Prtcwrr  NfrrDOi 
Ccntr«;  IivlcllMlortmii  Comtnuiie.— VI.  The  Eraotiona.— VU.  Volitloo.— 
VIII.  Motor  Nervous  Gentrpv,  or  Motorium  Commuiw  tod  AotuftUoB  or 
EiTcdiuo. — IX.  Uomorf  and  XmagiaatigD. 


Pathology  of  the  Mind. 


Being  the  Third  EdLt!<m  of  the  ScNod  Put  of  tko  "  Plirsiok^  and  Pk> 
tbolo^  of  Mind,"  ivctk*!.  cnlarcvd,  and  rewritlen.  1  vol-.  I'icuu.  Cloth, 
^.(11).  CuxTKNTs  1  ('hnptiT  I,  KloFi)  and  Prvaming.— >II.  IlTpnoiiun,  Son* 
nambiili«i»,  and  Allied  tiiatM. — III.  The  Caumiion  and  Prcrcnlian  of  In- 
eanlty:  (A)  Etiolo^caL — TV.  Th«  aaioe  contlnunJ.— V.  TheCanaatlon  vkI 
PrcTCfttion  of  Inaanity :  (0)  ra(bolo(;inl. — VI.  The  iDaaoiijof  KarJT  Life, 
^VII.  Th(<Spiij>iumiitoIngyof  InMniiv. — VIII.  Tbe aame  coDllDucd'^IX. 
Cli&ieol  Urvupj  of  Slcotal  Ditciuc. — Jt.  Tbe  HorUd  AuntoiDj'  of  SIcatai 
Demageni<!ni. — SI,  Tho  Troaiinenl  of  MestAl  Diaordcn, 

Responsibility  in  Mental  Disease. 

{Inltmraiffnal  Seimtt/e  Srriti.]     1  toI.,  ISmo.     Cloth,  (LfiO. 

"  Ilsvinc  tvcttirctl  In  a  mnllcfil  cnllo)^  od  Meotal  Dlataae,  Ibla  book  hi*  beoi  a  ri>->*<  to 
oa.  II  tinj.ilirt  II  uriT^t  *iili]i>-t  tti  n  in:i*lv!\f  miinncT.  and.  )u  our  Jud^cul.  tlii  pmUiotia 
talMD  hy  Iba  inihor  arc  *0fT«rt  acd  ircll  Kuatalncd."— iW^Oltf  At^. 

"The  hTittiiir  U  ftl  liomn  In  hli  aiililrcl,  nnil  pt«*«iila  hi*  tI«wi  i(r  m  alflioM  ihtffiutf 
el«>T  anil  utisCnckiry  niHiiiii^r.  ,  .  ,  Tli^  rtiliimc  I*  •  nilnahla  eonlribntlaa  lo  0*n>  of  tM 
moat  dlfflciilt.  arid  At  the  *amti  time  one  of  tiia  moat  Imponant  aabiloeU  or  inteatlcUlOII 
Bt  the  jiruinDt  <liy,"— .V«w  I'lif*  OCurrr^, 

"  llitn4lc'«  th«  importADt  cn[>lc  mib  mwtcrlr  power,  aad  tU  n^ewllona  ate  praettul 
auil  ot  groat  talus."— rroUiitna  Fttu. 
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ERRORS  IN  THE  USE  OF  ENGUSH. 

Bj  lli«  taw  WiLUAM  B.  lloocBON,  LI-.  D.,  Prnfaiwot  of  P«!itic»l  E^OTiOioy  In 
the  rcii?ertiU;  of  £dlul>uJ'gb,     Ajnertcui  rcvited  edilioo.     l^uio,  cloth, 

"  Tbla  poKttininaiM  woric  of  Dr.  Ilodjr>on  Aferre*  ft  hMrtj  walcoma,  Ibt  It  It  nm  to 
dagaod  Mrrlc*  lor  thiot^nct  U  hM»  In  Tliiw~linpn>t«d  ftccsncyln  tliBD*ttc4  111*  Bb(- 
I!>h  UD|[ak2B.  .  .  .  Porliap*  III  chief  uii!  will  be  in  rriy  itlpl  Inctljr  proTint;  wflfawtiiuwoa* 
{t*rftilcA(ol«aaaHiorlno>iap«UdKy  lAe  Kucllio  Imuu^"  ><•  xuoanttr  wrlUan.  For  UH 
eiatDpl-iM  o<  •rmr  taera  broii^bl  tiip.-i)icr  nf  iiul  pklccd  Tiom  oIkcuip  or  infi^tlor  urilUiic*. 
Amove  »M  mBinUlcal  iliincn  wlioio  irsf[iuae*  are  ban  rwonled  ijidmt  BUU17  oJ  ou 
1ieiI-1(uo«a  anthon  aud  publluLLluuB."— TQi  Scaittmf. 

THE  ORTHOEPIST: 

A  ProRoundiis  MuduaI,  conUiBiDK  about  Tliree  Thouund  F1t«  Hundred 
Wurd&i  includujjj  a  Cuunidpntbln  Kumber  uf  Uio  Numea  of  Foreign  Au- 
lliDrs,  AriJit«,  «tc,  titAt  are  Qft«u  mUprancniuced.  By  Simo  Artas. 
ISmo,  cloth,  extra,  81.00. 
'Onf  of  lb*  BMIMt  ui<l  iniMi  tivurala  pcakM  inmaaU  on  imnnnelBllunto'ThoOrtli'afpUt.* 
b;  AtrriKl  Avrt*.  It  *bcul*  alitmat  iDipOMlhU  M  tMnra  onUbmilly  In  nracuiir.1kllbu.  It  l«  Iha 
■tudj  o(  alll*  to  tnuttr  tlial  nf  ilur  toaaua.  Tb*  nu*  lubor  of  ■isihUiUik  ■  lirai;  dtrltiiuin 
prataaU  mur  frton  balair  Mninta  lUt  Hula  bMk  oiMtbt  to  t#  on  twcn  litirtry  ulilo.  U 
sadouMadlj'  ittaa  ilia  prwtuDclatlmu  aeeaiitad  bf  tba  bati  ajaakat*."— A'.  ]*.  c'AHtiUm  Ailtv 
eat*. 

THE  VERBALIST: 

A  Mauual  derot'd  to  Brief  D'ucuAiirmi  of  the  Right  aai  the  Wrong  !!■«  nf 

Wordu,  Knd  to  aoiiw  otbcr  Mation  fit  Inlortot  to  thtmn  who  wnuld  Speak 

and  Write  with  Pruprielf,  including  A  TrMtia*  fw   I  Vine  Ili  At  ion.      By 

Altrku  Atri9[,  author  of  "  Tlie  Orlboiiplal."     ISmo,  olotb,  oilra,  fl.OO. 

**  A  grMt  dut  thai  t>  irartb  hnowlnc,  mdof  wblili  uateTeDall  <dDaatc<l  paaplo  an  aniv,  lalo 

tM  l«ar»d  mm  l^ita  waUdlfatiad  llitla  book."— J^WiriMpiUd  .VcrfA  Afnirtntn. 

■"Hia  Kitbor^  (law*  at«  aoiml,  •andbla.HdcandMlj  and  clearly  lUtcd, ~—AMiM  TViM- 

THE  RHYMESTER; 

Or,  Tnt  Rct-ts  or  Rbtiu.     A  Guide  to  Eneliah  Tenificttion.    IVilb  a  Dic- 

llonitry  of  Rh|Rie«,  an  EiaminatiOD  of  Ciueieal  JAttsurti,  and  CommeDU 

upon  Ruilcdqu«,  Comio  Verse,  and  ^ng-Wrlting.    Bj  the  1ftt«  Tom  Hood. 

Edited,  with  Addition*,  bj  Arthur  Vena.    Uniform  with  "The  Verbal- 

lal."     ISrio,  clolh,  gill  OT  red  n^gt*,  |1.00. 

Thrra  whole  chapten  h^ve  been  added  to  tliia  worlt  bjr  the  Amtriotn  editor, 

DTK  on  the  aoDDCt,  one  on  ibe  r<mdeaH  and  the  balhdt,  nnd  n  third  oti  other  fixed 

ItiTtat  af  verae. 

"Tbd  oradoaan  ^raaniffo,  thn  Ute  Tom  Rood,  alw  a  poni,  iinil  lh«  too  nf  a  |k<p1,  pabllalicd 
■Thn  Kiilniijf  Ithrmc,'  ot  which  wa  barfl  a  lnb*tuill>)  ref-rlal  In  'The  Khtniiitir.'Hilb  ad- 
dition* (iriil  ■Id-k'tlKbi*  tram  In  JuatrtetD  adllor,  Arlltut  Pnim  Tlw  txanipM  tt  Hood'i  eraat 
tatli nt  III  hia  in(1cbb«aioe)odlM.blaowa  itinMBCimiilnfTFralAcr.  nnd  IbcMvoaipllibadwntloK 

of  Mr.  I'sDB.  hav«  mada  Ibi*  bookM  a  naalUl  cuMau  Lotlltli  t4ntllMUca,th*  moat  uafiiltaa, 

luilcod,  that  we  uv  acqiiikilcd  with."— T%4  Crilie. 

Tor  taU  by  aU  bonhtUtri ;  or  kwI  by  oiai',  poit-pmd,  oh  rtttipl  v/  pritt, 
Kev  York:  D.  APFLETON  &  CO.,  1,  8.  dc  S  Bond  Straet 
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DEVELOPMMT  OF  ENGLISH  THOUGHT. 

TSB    OLD    ENOLISH    PERIOD. 

Bj  Brotb«r  AZARIAS. 
PnhlMt  of  XnElUb  I.lionitiira  In  Bock  Hill  ColloKv,  Uaiylaad. 

1  Tol.,  Umo.    Clolh.    Price,  tl.35. 


"TriKtmen*pccUIhe«ntliorh«i  trrlllMlat»^bookFap«riOTl«  uij  weknnw  now  fn 
HM.  Tbcn  are  tanr  writer*  aovaUprviKinnl  Iii  wtial  mlKbl  boteruml  thvleelitiliiiKor  Old 
Bnsllih  bUtary  uid  llUntare,  Ills  chairtiT  on  Ui«  KoU  tnd  Toaton  U  uU&[r«bI«."— Arw 
yontTlmw. 

**Tbe  wnrk  will  commoDil  lUfrirto  D^Uco  for  It*  cnnr.Ue  ind  kirrocAhlft  atjte.  M  log 
mitlhod,  atiil  Ibd  p1tr»iti)i)lili:  an:]  piwllc,  aa  irell  na  hlnlorkal,  [natomtil  of  tbam*. 
auUior  la  mutor  of  bli  tubjocl."— iVvi'lrfmot  Journal. 

"Thv  KQihar  bo*  oxiifblieil  i;T(«t  «1cni  In  prN»nllo|ita  lb*  nocler  8clMran4c«tTect 
Tkw  ortbclltcriiliircacdcondUlanorcblnoln  BnjtUDd  at  Uui  rvmota  lev,  Ud  tta  work 
la  oco  of  iiKiciiil  iulcruBl."— AMbm  Pott, 

"  A  Talii«bl«  icxt-bttok."— ilMton  QtaU. 

*'XyioxktifKra,hi\a.\AaltAet«tV'~BottcnBMmiiiQ  Trameript. 

"AbookorcinialiicUlinrr  Iclered  and  valor."—  Cttnttttid  BmU. 

"  Wltbla  It*  cavpni  tb«re  1j  a  vcnllti  o)  endllloB,  Racarelt,  and  fdiatuly  labor,  whtcb 
pUc««(h«boakb«aidALba«ett(Wrlf;hI.  apnidlDK,  »n4  Cnilk.  The  b)|JUli «f  the  vrrltrr  U 
a  model  fbi  clsanic**  and  paluf'^-rTicci  DaHy  €itm*r. 

'■OcRof  Itio  mail  Uioroii£baad  boit-Brrxn^d  bookaon  Ibe  anbJoctlhatwahavaaMa,** 
—TrvtfPnm. 

"Tbe  lllemiir«  ol  Bneland  wii  bom  and  irrowlnj;  teiea  bcttvrt  William  of  Keninady 
■at  Toat  In  Rnslaitd.  Tba  work  beroia  ii«  prove*  IIiU  It  ahowa  Ib«  orljiln  and  •«»«•■  ] 
orOldSnelliti  Lititraiura,  tbo  element!  tbat  inil«r«d  Into  it.  Ila  mlltm Idwa  Md duinctw^ 
UaRradnalErointi  acd  deTtlopnititlap  to  Iho  Normaa  Conqneat.  It  laa  werkof  orlflMt 
and  iBboriouareicarclucaiitaliilngiiaccrailii  BiHtarlflla,  bat  lbs  malDn  reanlta  of  careflilv 
dlKrlmtnailngaDiilytia  and  profooad  atudj  and  nflccUoiu" — 7%a  AMottc  Sonrfarrf. 


8eol  by  midl,  fieat-paM.  lo  ai>7  uldtaM  Id  Qm  ITnlM  State*,  OB  rtcc^t  oTprkc 
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LANDMARKS  OF  ENGLISH  LITEIUTURE. 

By  HENRY  J.  NICOLU 


llBUb      .........      TcUnm  cloUa,  •I.7S. 


"  The  plan  xlopted  In  ibli  book  hu  beon  to  defti  tcIcIt  with  the  rprj  grcatcn 
nunM  IB  tboBereTtl  dep&nnicnu  of  English  liloniiurc — with  thoMe  Kriicr*  «)iom 
worts  u«  MnoDg  the  moot  tuipi.-riAhalilc  glufi<»  o1  Driuin,  uid  with  whon  It  is  k 
diKgnM  (or  ev«D  the  bunltwt  to  rcotaiii  tuuit:quaiuUd."^/roin  Prr/aot. 

"  We  can  wknul/  HCOEtiinend  tUa  «xccU«nt  muiual."— iSE:  Jamu^M  Gauttt, 

"The 'lAndRiirVa  of  EiiglUh  LltemiuK '  is  a.  work  of  eiccptional  Ttliie.  It 
icvMlg  BcbolBr«(ii|)  and  hi^ti  lit^nr;  abilitj.  Mr.  Niojil  bu  a  proper  oonoepIJa* 
of  tb«  fa  ia  vhich  ha  livn,  and  of  its  rti)uircmcDU  ia  tlic  ipmaf  Un*  m  wliidi 
hA  bM  attempted  to  work."— A'm  I'orA'  Herald, 

"Hr.  Niooll  b  Dot  ambitious,  save  to  Etatc  tbln^  pncbsl;  as  thcf  arc,  to 
give  tbc  ooninion  onbodox  judgment  od  )p«at  anthorfl  and  tb«ir  plocoi  iu  hiMorj, 
and  ho  hns  brought  to  hia  task  a  nili)  cnOiuHintna  of  *tvle  and  a  conscirntiauHDuva 
of  txocTt  atatonrat  that  van  not  be  ovcrprniacd.  II«  <(Tit««  out  of  »  full  tiiiiid, 
and  jot  ha  writea  on  a  Icrd  with  tlio  ordinarj  iDtclllgence." — .Vnr  York  Tima. 

"It  wouM  bo  hard  to  find  aDjwhnv  on  example  of  a  more  pithy,  oonpaet, 
]ret  atinwtlre  pmcBlatlon  of  the  real  Inndtnatks  of  the  Htemturc  than  ia  com* 
prised  in  thU  duodcdino  of  40U  pa^i"^J^c«  Tori  Hon*e  JotimoL 

"The  vnrk  aboniuU  hi  petBonal  hicldent  and  aneodota  connected  with  rarious 
aiiDinni,  nhidi  anniat  tb*  raider  In  luaking  Iheir  ocquaintanoe,  and  which  ^Uk  to 
the  book  a  moro  livolj  aspect  than  one  of  oold  critiG9soi."'»>AVw  York  OUerttr. 

"A  book  to  be  Dioat  heartiljr  eommnndcd." — Sotton  Trawellfr. 

"  It  haa  ample  narralivi^  anil  happj  criticl«ra?.  and  Ia  Ailed  with  Inatmetlte  i 
«n(«rt«iBlD(;  mulltt  adinJTably  prvMrnUwi.     It  would  b«  hard  to  av^^at  ItopnWfr' 
toent  in  sljie  gr  arranenucnl." — Anton  Oi>mmomi>*aiA. 

"  The  plan  of  the  anthor  b  on  ex«nent  one.  He  has  carried  it  out  admlrabty. 
The  book  ba«  a  good  tabic  of  oonleota  and  chronologv,  and  on  index  of  thv  bu> 
tbora."— ^6a(on  OatetU. 

"  Di«pla<ni  ifhnlnrship  and  hlf^h  literacr  abllitr.  Hi*  crilidAB  b  aa  somtd  »a 
hbi  aclcctionii  hnvo  been  judicioiis.'*^CAier^  3Vib»tie, 

"It  win  bcwoleomc,  sine*  K  occufdea  terrilorrof  It*  own.  Mr.  NicoII  ba 
praclicH  rriijc  and  deMripiire  writer.  The  book  K0«i  ftom  bJcgtapbr  to  eriticbm, 
and  back  agaiu,  in  auimaicd  patagraphi." — Cincinmati  Conuntreial  ffoMte. 

"  Kor  thoM>  who  desire  a  dccroBei,  Hr.  NlooU  maj  b«  confldentl;  rccom* 
mondod."— i'Atfoi^pUt  Prm. 
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